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By Divine PROVIDENCE,, 
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- May it pleaſe Your Grace, 


5 1 following Work, conſider d in the nature and 


& deſign of it, proper to be addreſsd to Tour 
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IRE 7overnment, leaves me no ſcope for delibera- 
iin; whether 1 ſhould aſpire to the patronage 


BL \ | \ 


am other great name. 


Tet, | my Lord, alſtracting from the publick character of authority 
wherewith Tour Grace is inveſted, I had been readily determin'd in a 
choice, to which your perſonal qualifications appear ſo eminently favou- 


cable. 
Among 


SEV OUR hbiyh ftation in the Church renders the 


= Grace. But my relation to Tour Lordſhip, as 
4 Paſtor under Tour immediate charge and 
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For tho the ſpeculative trut b of Relic 


FT ly cnjuer 4 Page 8. volume, and reſol 1 d, ſo fax, 46 
ab 7 ther, into their true and proper. 
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other, a viſible and proper influeuce, both totvar advancement of our 
 Prety, and the perfection of our nature. There are no doctrines, whether 
of natural or reveal'd . if we do but purſue them in their genuine 
or plain conſequences, thereof ſome good and practical improvement 
may not be made. een OL UL IEA 
hat I here ob ſerwe, is applicable to the moſt ſublime, and even to 
the moſt inexplicable 1 cy of our holy fatth. For what are 
they, ſo far as we know them in part, but myſteries of divine love and 
a goodneſ. s$? Trooof the moſt powerful motives to obedience, which di- 
Vine wiſdom itſelf, according to the meaſure, whereby we are able to 
Judge of it, could have propos d to ingenuous minds. 88 


© To this we may add, that à piety, which is not founded in any clear 
or dliſtinct principles, is commonly apt to e loy itſelf in the exterior 
forms of Religion, or the efforts of a heady and indiſcreet zgal ; 


which yet is ſeldom or never to be depended on in the day of adwer- 


ſity, or of any ſevere tryal. eAnd tho it is too evident, on the 
other hand, that men do not always act according to knowledge; ze 
obſerve nevertheleſs, that where they do not diſtinctly underſtand the 
grounds, eſpecially the fundamental articles of Religion, all their 
Pious reſolutions are much eaſter ſhaken, and themſelves, under any 


violent circumſtances of temptation, in far greater danger of falling 


away. We ſeldom, indeed, ſee men wholly corrupt in their morals 
or practice, but where they are either ver) ignorant, or very much 


corrupted with falſe principles, 
a My Lord, 
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[elf... to. the common, forms of 4 Dedication. 
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thought it rather incum- 
bertt ol me to- ſay "ſomething in relation to the fol wing work, and jor 
that reaſon moſt proper to be laid before Tour Lordſhip, than to attempt 
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an 4 on Tour Lordſhip's many excellent qualities; which, 1 belteve 


have heen leſs acceptable to your. Grace, the more I had been 
222 \ f b | | capable, 


eAnd, indeed, the ſpeculative doctrines of Religion, eſpeciallyof "the 
_ Chriſtian Religion, have, in the direct tendency 75 them, an one account o. 
s the 


= Tour Grace will obſerve, that in this weak 6 I have not confin'd my 
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T will be expected, that I ſhould ay ſomething, by way 


of introduction, to the following work; in regard to 


the importance of my 1 the manner wherein 1 
have proſecuted it; and the motives, upon which I was | 
QB induccd to undertake it. FR i 


I. Tun ſubject of this great work, if we conſider it in point of 
ſpeculation only, is, of all others, at once the moſt ſublime, and 
entertaining: There is nothing, upon which we can employ the 
mind, capable of giving it ſo high a taſte of intellectual pleaſure. 
And indeed, as one part of our future happineſs will conſiſt in a clear 

and open view of divine truths, it is but reaſonable in the nature of 
the thing, that according to the gradual advances we are able to make 
towards a diſcovery of them here, we ſhould find the greater and more 
ſenſible delight, in our preſent meditations upon them. The natural 
thirſt of the ſoul after knowledge, and, in amore particular manner, 
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after divine knowledge, ſufficiently appears from hence; that we ob- 
ſerve perſons, who conſider it ſimply as a perfection of the mind, 
and without any reſpect to the influence it ought to have on their 
conduct, yet frequently applying themſelves, and with much aſſiduity, 
to the purſuit of it. 8 
If there be ſome very wicked men, who are leſs affected with the 
deſire and beauty of truth, it is becauſe they would fin with the greater 
ſecurity, and are unvilling to open their eyes to a light, which reproves 
and makes manifeſt their evil deeds; diſcovering to them with an 
evidence, they are not able to reſiſt, their preſent guilt, and, at the 
{ame time, the juſt reaſons of their future condemnation and miſery. 
But when men have no intereſt, or ſiniſter ends to divert them 
from conſidering the great truths of religion, whether of a more ab- 
ſtract nature, or practical, they muſt readily grant, that 7 heology is, 
in both reſpects, the nobleſt ſubject of a rational diſquiſition. None 
but the moſt ſtupid, or moſt abandon'd of mankind, in whom the 
common light of reaſon is in go meafure, if not wholly extinct, can 
refuſe to pay to truth, in right of its native excellency, at leaſt the 
duty of inward admiration and eſteem. | 
- Yar do not fact and experience lie mote generally than we ate 
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willing to allow, #gainſt what has been ſaid concerning the power, 
W truth muſt naturally have over the minds of me? 
How many perſons are there, in whoſe conduct we diſcover nothing 
very irregular, and that do not even appear according to the rules of 
charity, to be far from the kingdom of God, who yet have little or no 
reliſh fot abſtract and metaphyſical truths, tho relating to the moſt 


important articles of religion, and propos d after as juſt and perſpi- 


2 o - = 4 


cuous à mannet, as the nature of them will admit ? 2) 25 
But this inſenſibility to the power of ſpeculative truths, which ſome 
perſons diſcover, ariſes merely from an accidental cauſe, and not from 
any ching diſagreeable in ſuch truths, ſimply conſider d, to human 
1 . Good men are not always 1appy in a great extent and 
force of thought; or perhaps where God has, in theſe reſpects, given 
certain perſons greater abilities, yet through an ill education, or a ha- 
bit of idleneſs, the native ſtrength of their mind may have been 
weaken'd, or the capacity of it narrow d to ſuch a degree, that they 
have now both leſs inclination and power to exert the proper facul. 
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ties of them. For it is induſtry and application, whereby the life and 
vigour of the mind, like thoſe of the body, are ordinarily preſetved 
and augumented. Now as the pleaſure een en always riſes, in 
proportion to the force and freedom of thought which attends ir, 
where men haye by any means contracted a certain weakneſs or 
: We indolence 
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view of the 
avs of union between the foul and the body, are the occaſional cauſe 
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indolence of mind, the labour of attention to ſpeculative truths muſt 
neceſfarily be, for that reaſon, more painful to them. And, at the 
ſame time, the pleaſure wherewith their labour is rewarded, will, by 
à like neceſſiiy, become leſs ſenſible. N PE ION 
Hut what muſt we then do to make people more attentive to ſpecu= 
lative truths, and more Foun affected with them? Why, we 
muſt render, if we can, the difficulties of their attention leſs, and the 


 pleafure of it greater; there is no other way of engaging men in the 


arch after Divine truth, with that reſolution and alacrity, which will 
bring them at laſt to the place of her habitation. 
- We ſhall leſſen the difficulty of their attention, by propoſing the 


ſpeculative points of religion in a clear and methodical manner j and 


by avoiding, ſo much as we are able, all ambiguous and equivocal 
expreſſions ; which not only put a ſtop to the progreſs of the mind 
in its diſquiſitions, but ſometimes perplex and confound it in ſuch a 


manner, that it knows not which way to take, but grows weary and 
diſcourag d without deſire of carrying its fruitleſs and intricate purn- 
ſuits any farther. r LIE 
We may make the pleaſure of attention to the ſpeculative truths of 


religion greater, by ptopounding them in a lively and agreeable man- 


ner. This is nor only done by an caty flow and vivacity of expreſſion, 


but by intermixing ſuch occaſional thoughts, or foreign ornaments 
which do not tend to break the ſeries of any argument, we may think fit 
to em ploy, but only to btighten or illuſtrate ir. They, who have the 
greate 3 of mind, cannot long bear a ſteddy and uninterrupted 

ame object. The ſpirits which, according to the preſent 


of the mind's operating in a more free and lively manner, cannot 
always be kepr up to ſuſtain ſuch a view, or ſupply the brain continual- 
Iy with ſufhcient rectuits to perform its operations, with equal vigour | 
and facili x. e 3 

* Towards remedying this natural defect, which, more or leſs, the 
mind of every man is ſubject to, ſome have thought proper to inter- 


mix cheir writings with incidental reflections of their own, or thoſe of 


other men; by which means the ſoul may gain ſome reſpit from a 
continued application to one thing, and withour looſing fight of it, 
tranſiently touch upon another: As to relieve the fatigue of the 
body, ſcars are plac'd in a long walk, on which it may for a time 


repoſe it ſelf, and then proceed forward, without going out of the 
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I have cndeavour'd to accommodate my ſelf to both theſe methods 
of recommending ſpeculative truths to the reader. My ſtile, I hope, 
will be found generally clear and ſignificant ; it has been my particular 
care to uſe ſuch terms, as are moſt free from ambiguity, or may give 
an idea of any thing foreign to what they were intended to ſtand 
for. n witoeraton ca ls - FS 

Jet I am ſenſible, as to ſome articles, the obſcurity of the ſubject 
matter, may render the manner of propoſing. it, what cautionffocyer- 
has been us'd as to the expreſſion, leis obvious and agrecable. But 
inconveniericies of this kind in treating of very abſtract and difficult 
ſubjects, are unavoidable: Few perſons are capable at firſt yiew of 
comprehending uncommon principles, upon which they have never 
accuſtomed themſelves to meditate, how careful ſoever we may be to 
expreſs them in clear and common terms. But if there are ſome truths, 
as ſome there are, of the greateſt importance, which require more 
attention, the pains of it will be abundantly recompens'd by that 
complacency, which ariſes ia the mind from ſuch diſcoveries, as it finds 
it ſelf by degrees at leaſt capable of making concerning them. 

Young divines eſpecially, for whoſe ſake I principally write, . 

not to complain, if there are ſome things in divinity hard to be under- 

| ſtood. In deſiring the office to eee. d, chey defir'd a 

good work ; but withal ſo great and difficult a work, that they cannot 

_ uſe roo much pains or application to 'quality themſel ves for a worthy 

diſcharge of it. They, whoſe duty it is to teach religion, are under a 

peculiar Faß denen trom their character to know religion in all the 
parts, and all the reaſons of it; that cry may make 42 roof of their 
miniſtry, and by manifeſtation of the truth, commend t bowie to every 
5 man's. conſcience in the ſight of Co]. i 
 . Eſpecially at a time, when the principles of atheiſm and infidelity, 
for which free. thinking is of late ſubſtituted only as a ſofter name, i 
ſo openly diſcover themſelves; it is incumbent upon the younger 
ſtudents in divinity to apply themſelves with greater zeal and aſſiduity 

towards lay ing in a competent ſtock of divine e that they 
0 


o 


* 


e in all! Wy s approve themſelves as the miniſters of Cod; and be 
1 | more able by f ound doctrine, both to exhort and conwince the gainſayers.) 


But how ſhall they qualify themſelves for theſe ends, without a 
general notion of the principles of religion, and particularly of the 
fundamental truths, upon which the proofs of it ſubſiſt. When they 

who beat the ſacred character, are found deficient in this reſpect; rhe 
enemies of their order, who are generally enemies of all revealed 


2 religion, have an occaſion of inſulting them, agreeable to their deſires, 
1 and which, where they have skill, they have always malice enough 
j 
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to improve. This conſideration ſhould excite the younger clergy to 
 fortify themſelves, as much as they can, againſt the attacks of unbe- 
lievers from what quarter ſoe ver; left an advantage be obtained over 
them, in prejudice to their own character, which cannot be too care. 
fully ſupported, but more eipecially to the diſhonour of him, whoſe, 
by a peculiar deſignation, they are, and whom they ſerve. 
I ſhall not therefore make any apology to them, if in ſome points, 
and eſpecially concerning the being and attributes of God, I have 


enter'd into the detail of certain metaphyſical enquiries ; whereof 


thoſe, who have leſs taſte or capacity for a ſtrict examination, may 
proceed to other points, which admit of a more plain and obvious 
explication; and which Ihave illuſtrated by expreſſions borrowed from 

the holy ſcriptures, without conſidering them, as having the ſanction 
of divine authority. In general, I have endeavoured to accommodate 


my way of writing to the taſte and capacity of my readers, and in 


conſulting their edification, have not thought it improper to intermix 
ſuch occaſional reflections, as might render the means of inſtructing 
them more pleaſent and agreeable. If it be objected againſt ſuch a 
method, that theological ſubjects require a ſolemnity in our creating 


upon them, which will not admit of it; and that it is below the dig. 
nity. of ſacred truths, and che profound veneration they _— 
IC 


from us; that we ſhould deviate in our ſearch after them from t 

ſtricteſt rules of reaſoning. I anſwer, that this objection will be found 
of little force if — by the method of propounding divine truths 
obſervable in the holy ſcriptures themſel ves. Particularly, in the pro- 
phetical writings, and the diſcourſes of our Bleſſed Saviour, which con. 
tain the moſt Slime and important truths of een there are fre- 
quent tranſitions to things, of affinity indeed with the mean ſubject, but 
which do not appear ſo much to have a neceſſary, as an uſeful and eaſy 


connection with it. We may obſerve in fact, that diſcourſes, wherein | 


an author takes the liberty Iam contending for, are generally in the 
greateſt reputation and eſteem. Why do not men read the works of 
the angelick, or thoſe of the ſubtile doctor with as much pleaſure as 
eMontaign's eſſays? It will be granted theſe tuo authors, of the firſt 
diſtinctiòn in the ſchools, had both of them a great extent of thought, 


with a ſtrong, copious, and fruitful imagination. But the dry ſchola - 
en. they treat of the moſt weighty and moving ſubjects, 


ſick way, w 


makes the reader, who would always, if he could, find his pleaſure 
and entertainment in bis inſtructions, leſs ſenſible of the force and 
evidence of them. 
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M. eMalebranch; whoſe writings are fo * to thoſe who 
have any capacity or ſtrength of mind, has preſerved in them a middle 
way between the irregular and looſe excurſions which authors, in other 
reſpects polite enough, have affected; and the hard ſence of thoſe, 
who confine themſelves _— to a ſtiff and cloſe way of argumen- 
tation, without regard to ſuch ornaments, as might be proper to 
relieve too long and laborious an attention of the reader. N 


Whatever incidental thoughts this celebrated author makes uſe of 


upon any ſubject, he always has it in his eye. I do not here ſpeak of 


his errors; he has advanc d ſome notions, that are by no means 
tenable; but I ſpeak of his manner and qualifications in general, as a 


vriter. Wherever he diffuſes light in the mind, he has an irreſiſtible 


power of moving the heart. The force and delicacy of his thoughts, 
with a certain dignity of mind, that animates every thing he ſays, do 


ſometimes even gain our aſſent before we well know what it is we aſſent 
to. And he, 1 

latter of them, will perhaps no where find the method of artaining 
them ſooner, if nature have not render d all human —̃ 

ſary to that end, than by W. much converſant in the writings, 


o would excel in theſe characters, eſpecially in the 


which this father of the oratory has publiſh'd. © © © 
I cannot here omit to mention, hat was obſerved to me by a very 


great man, and whoſe ſole authority is of more weight with me, than 


every thing bur evidence, concerning the liberty which ſome authors 


who write-upon abſtract ſubjects take towards facilitating the attention, 
and contributing to the pleaſure of their readers. It was his opinion, 


O 


that ſubjects ofa more abſtract nature do not caſily admit ſuch a liber- 
ty. He that would forimi a ſyſtem of mathematics would, for inſtance, 
proceed very unſucceſsfully in his work, ſhould he go about to embel- 
liſh his maxims, poſtulates, or problems, at every turn, with moral or 
political reflections, how juſt and curious ſoever in themſelves, or in a 


more proper place. | e 2 FS ES = SES 
But I rake it with all ſubmiſſion to . 2 name as that of the 


preſent Biſhop of Briſtol, there is a difference as to the matter in 
queſtion between the marhemaricks and ſpeculative points of divinity. 


In mathematicks, the relations of things are ſo various and complicated, 


that the leaſt diverſion of the mind breaks the chain by which thoſe re- 
lations are to be connected; ſo that we muſt begin its progreſs again 
to find out with certainty the reaſons of that connection. To which I 


may add, that the ſenſible repreſentation of what the mathematician 
is in ſearch of, by lines and figures, gives a fort of amuſement to the 


mind, which leſſens, in ſome meaſure, the ſeverity of its applications. 
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But in ſpeculative points of divinity, as the relations are not ſo compli- 
cated, the underſtanding in its enquiries is more abſtracted from all 
ſenſible ideas, and every thing, that may be proper to affect the imagi- 
nation, and ſo is kept to continual labour in a naked and ſteady vicw 

of truth, without any other object to divert or relieve it. However, I 
have endeavoured not to make uſe of any incidental reflections, where 

either they might tend to leſſen the force, or too much confound the 


method of m "reaſoning; Y „ (2 we 
10 Kathe dul of theology is moſt pleaſant in ſpeculation, it muſt 
be granted moſt profitable with reſpect to the greateſt and moſt deſir- 
able advantages which mankind can propoſe to themſelves. Theolo- 
gical truths arc thoſe, wherein we are above all others, moſt intereſted ; 
eſpecially ſuch of them, as diſcover to us the reaſons, motives, and 
ends of a religious practice; and are neceſſary to the 8 of our 
conduct, both with regard to our preſent, and future happincls. 
- Upon this conſideration, one would think, how inſenſible ſoever 
men may be to the force of truth purely ſpeculative, yet as to what 
concerns them in ſo near and tender a point, as that of intereſt, they 
ſhould be more deſirous to diſcoyer the light, which leads them to it. 
The moſt dull and ſtupid of mankind are ſomerimes obſcry'd to have 
2 ſtrange ſagacity, WIr rclates to the principles or maxims of ſelf. 
lobe, in promoting which, their induſtry and application are no leſs 
viſible. And yet it muſt be own'd, that practical divinity itſelt, which, 
in regard of our greateſt intereſts, is ofthe laſt importance to us, is not 
always in that credit and eſteem with thoſe, who apply themſeles to 
reading, and have a fine capacity for; it, as books relating to human 
learning, or civil life, or even thoſe perhaps, which are written in a 
more looſe and immoral ſtrain. dal} 5 
What can be the reaſon of ſo irregular and unequal a judgment ? It 
cannot ariſe from the ſubject matter of divinity, and muſt therefore 
be owing to ſomething leſs agreeable in the method, according to 
which it is commonly See of. For as to the ſeveral principles 
whercof it is compos d, they certainly afford us at once the nobleſt 
topicks of invention, and the greateſt ſupply of arguments proper to 
move the heart, that can poſſibly be propos'd to the mind. 
The reaſon therefore why practical diſcourſes on the ſubjects of re- 
ligion have not always thoſe ſenſible effects on the paſſions of men, : 
which might be expected from the natural force of them, is to be 
charg'd on ſome defect as to the manner of propounding them; 
wherein it muſt be granted, that very learned men, and great divines, 
are not always the moſt happy; nay, the more learned men are, they 
M Sh ſometimes 
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ſuch a one, how authentick ſoever his commiſſion may be, of wing 
any good ſucceſs in this part of his miniſtry, tho he could ſpeak with 


= 


compoſition itſelf; which often wants that elegance and manly force, 
whereby our beſt preachers have been diſtinguiſh'd in ſuch a manner 
abroad, that, however foreigners might diſpute with us for ſuperiori · 
ty wich reſpect to arts and ſciences in general, yet the prize of eloquence 
has, I think, been univerſally yielded ro our Engliſh divines, with 
retpect to their charaCtcr, as preachers. e 13 e 


*7 


II. Jam, in the next place, to give a 55 account of the 
manner wherein I have proſecuted this work © 

My firſt and greateſt deſign was to me 2 rational account of the 
principals both of natural and revealed religion, and to refolye them 
into their true and proper grounds. I know there have been ſome 
pious and learned men in the church of Rome, who have endeayour'd 
to prove by reaſon, that we ought not in matters of religion to make 
uſe of realon. Bur, beſides the inconſiſtency of ſuch an attempt, we 
may obſerve, that the inſpir'd penmen both in the old and new 
teſtament frequently confirm what they ſay, in a human method of 
arguing; and ſometimes, without deſcending to any expreſs argu- 
ment, by appealing to the common light and evidence of our own 
2. Iha ve conſulted, and eſpecially upon articles of greater impor- 
tance and diffieulty, the beſt authors, and on certain occaſions . 
oted them; but omitting, ſo much as I could, to make a ſhew of 
that mechanical ſort of learning, which ſome writers affect to diſcover 
by a multiplicity of quotations; but which every man of a tolerable 
judgment, and in a good 2 may eaſily know how to make 1 


wa 
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elf maſter. oon Ter where: authority was proper to be citod, L hig 
ndcaveur'd. to pa) a due regard to it, and may, on ſome occaſions;; 
xrheps,. be thought to have charg d my margent with too long and 
— fluous. extracts. To which I ſhall only anſwer, that as I did not 
defignco compile this work, wholly out of other authors, ſo Iwo‘ 
not appeat to ſhew any want of a juſt deference to them. I judg dicho 
middle way between theſe two extremes the moſt eligible; but, whe: 
L have ſucceeded in it, muſt be left to the judgment of the reader. 
Nh been often thought of indeed, as a work, which might be. 
very great ſervice, .it a ſyſtem of divinity were compos d from a juditis 
ous collection of our Engliſh ſermons. It may probably be allow d, 
that moſt of the heads of divinity have been treated of after as accurate 
and juſt a mannet in them, as in the works of the moſt celebrated 
hots now extant. This method was under conſideration, by ſoine 
oß my friends, but I could not for ſeveral reaſons come into it! THñ¹S 
. making continual tranſcripts, tho' out of the beſt | authors; 
s What I xcadily:acknowledge my ſelf unqualify'd for. Thoſe who are 
in a tempet᷑ to ſuſtain the pains of compiling dictionaries, collating 
manuſcripts, or digeſting what they call common places, ſeem more 
| uliarly ferm d Mature for ſuch a deſign. Not but that works of 
this kind are very ulctul to che publick upon which account therau 
thors of chem, cannot be too well rewarded. The pennance chey 
ndergo, and whetein the body appears to have as great à ſhare as 


als to work upon. 
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des, the labour of making extracts, and the diffculty of ur 
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_- timdents, or diction, are ſo uſt or elegant, as thoſe of ſeyeral perſons 
from-whom I might have made large cirations; yet my work has ch 
adiancage of being in both reſpects more of n piece. However, I 
there be any perſon, who in purſuance of a method ſo often talk d og 
may chink proper to extract a body of divinity-out of our Englidb 
rmons, as he may be ſupply d with materials for his purpoſe, eſpe. 
cially as to modern performances, at a very eaſy rate, {Þ his pains Ir 
very well receiv ed by the publick. EAT 1 7 22 5 792 f = — — 3 0 
ddt may notwithſtanding be ſometimes of great advantage, and 
e 
ons on both ſides of the queſtion, to cite the opinion of great and 
learned men; to which, without impoſing ir as an artiele of faich 
ſorne deferencc at leaſt oughe wo be aB. d. It. is alſꝰ an argumeflt 
of: becoming diffidence in any writer, where he is not able to de 
then to charge thoſe extracts or retgrences to the vanity of an authoff 
4 _ we ought to ſuppoſe he has/employ'd;4upon- reaſons of mo- 
leſty. 2 5 n 


2 An ee eee Som eee 
nd ct it ſome authors may poſſibly be ſuſpected of vanity; in multi- 
lying a number of quorations, there are others no leſs vain in affecting 
che reputation of being furniſn d with ſo large à Rock: of-hhawledge; 
or leatning, that they have no occaſion to borrow the jcaſt - ſupplies 
from other men. But there was never, perhaps, a greater inflance/gf 
in chis reſpect, than Epicurus. Diqgenes Laertit+ ohſetves, 
wehtee hundred volumes, which that atheiſtical vii publif's; 
he had not ſo much as one quotation. But chis was rather an argu, 
ment chat he excell'd in a copious invention than a good underſtands 
ing except he had been ſo happy, which does by no means appear as 
tohave made a better judgment tina all other Nitirers before nim, in 
ache points 9 treated. Or, perhaps; he thought ſo peat 
liar and extraordinary a character of his works! might give them the 
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Acülties, the long time requir'd to cultivate and improve them, ant 
che difficulty of rendring our ſelves perfect maſters of any one (tierce 
make it neceſſary that we ſhould be ſometimes beholden to the labourfs 
Ind induſtty of other men. Perſons of the firſt diſtinction in the 
"Kirhed world, have choſen to embelliſh their works with borrew* 
Jentiments and illuſtrations. Cicero, Seneca, Plutarch, and, on mam 
vecafions, eArrfotle,” have not thought it below them to uſe this fie 
od; and owe a great many beauties in their writings to it. For, after 


all, perhaps it an pd wit to apply a good thought on a pert 
nent occaſton, and in a proper place, than originally to invent it. We 
May farther obſerye, that when any great authority, when a dead author 
pecially is introdue d ſpeaking to us, what is ſaid does naturally furi 
rizc us, and has à greater force towards awakening the attention, at the 
me time we are more apt to be prepoſſeſs d in favour of the authior 
ye read, well he ſnews us What company he deſires to appear in, ani 
that he has had at leaſt ſome tranſient acquaintance and converſation 
1 3. In citing o ther authors, or referring to them, I have generally gone 
to the fountain, tho ſometimes in caſes of leſs importance, or where 
Teould not well eome at the original, I have truſted to the fidelity ol 
vthers, or to my oi memory. Such a liberty ſhould rarely be taken 
except as to things of a more indifferent nature, and where a ſentenct 
Br reſtimony ſeems to ſtand alone, without any neceſſary dependence 
on what goes before or follows. Where there is occaſion to ſuppoſe 
any ſuch dependence, it is abſolutely requiſite in juſtice to an author; 
and to the end we, may know his true fentiments, that we ſnould hade 
immediate recourſe to his writings. 10 gn tho 
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g. Tho rhave not deduced, on all occaſions, the fundamental 
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Wticles of natutal or reveal d religion in a chain of propoſitions ; yet 
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1 Ti far Hheſa eaſvns wüglit to Have; any weight; in onder to juſtiffi. 
a temporary condeſ enſion to the neceſſity of affairs, Or mniquity 6g 
che times; 1 ſhall not take upon me to judge; the reader may deter- 


when it ſnall pleaſe God to put a period to our civil diſtinetions, che 


doctrine of thoſe who oppoſe the divine right of Epiſeopach and the 


mvatidity-of lay .adminiftrations, will be as univerſally exploded; 2 
that of Calviniſm ar preſent in the five diſtinguiſhing articles of it: A# 


TL 
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lie which human nature can ſuffer for adhering to the cc 
goarine.. Wa £1514 Fine OE n 47 11d) 
oy. Thave occaſionally ſaid ſomething before concerning my diction, 
bur think proper to add here ſomething farther upon that article. 1 
have endeayour'd then, as much as I could, to expreſs my ſelf in a 
pure and chaſte ſtyle, without adopting foreign words, excapt in ſome 
dery lew inſtances , where out own language Is viſibly deficient ; and 
without employing forc d and harſh metaphors, or indeed any figures 
orifchemes:of ſpeech, bur what in my opinion might rend ro illuſtra 
argument, rather than to ſhew a talent, I neither have any'preren- 
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much upon the fame ſubject : Imean, The 2 
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his preſence,; he domineers over them, and makes himmſtif maſter ot 
their underRangings at pleaſure. worn REA Hort I ENGS VISOR TT 
A have here obſerv'd one fruitful occaſion of ertor, bot in dil and 
religious life, and wherewith even - perſons of a good underſtanding. 
ani great modeſty are ſometimes too apt to be impes d upon; And. 
for this reaſon, when religion is the ſubject of our diſcourſe, whether in 


_ eemyttlation or writing, we cannot too cautiouſly avoid every ching 


chat Has the appeatance of artifice, or any indirect inſinuatio. 
1d rhe rather obſerye this, becauſe it has been objected againſt certain 
o Engliſn di vines, that in treating concerning the moſt ſacred and 
ſublime truths of Religion, they have ſometimes given too gteat a 
ſcopeſto rheir imagination; and to ſhew their wit deſcended below the 


dignity of their ſubject, in diminution of their character, to things! 


fins and ludictous. It has becn obſerv'd, and perhaps upon too 
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armer which was not Urogether ſo conſiſtent with the gravity of the 


et beeauſe thete are perſons who will be very dithculrly perſuaded. 


that it i à crime for any an e have wit, or to ſhew it on any occaſys 
an, IHall endeavour to confirm what I fay by inſtancing in two books, 
both of them full of juſt and excellent arguments, and composd 
a | ſyn of chriſtian piety ; 
and, The cauſes of the preſent corruption of chriſtians.. In the former, 
there ate a great many important truths propos d and prov'd after a 
manner that is very juſt and ſolid. There are alſo in condeſcenſion 

oithe taſte of the age, wherein that work was compos d, a great many 


beztritul turns of wit, and elegancics of expreſſion, In ſhort, the 
zirhor:feems to have accommodated his way of writing both to the 
judgment and imagination of his readers. In the latter of theſe books 
: ape fd car and ſimple, but withal, the reaſoning ſo ſtrong, lively, 


ad. penetrating, that he muſt be perfectly inſenſible to the greateſt 


and high degree with it. om HN II ft 
et I am fenſible young di vines, whoſe benefit I more particular. 
i intend, are apt to admire that talent which I have been contending 
ag hinſt the ule of, in diſcouries on religious ſubjects; for that reaſon 


beauties of human compoſition, who is not affected in a very moving 


have the rather enlarg d on this topic. I would prevent the gradual 


4$eances of time and experience, towards correcting their fondneſs 


for oorward pomp and gaicty; and H inſtrumental, if I could, to- 


wards turning their thoughts upon juſt and ſolid reaſoning: es 
11 * ut 


concerning the diſcourſes of a late very eminent and learn». 
hat they abound with too much wit; and that the orator 
hs on certain occaſions, been induc'd to exert this quality after a 
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altogether in vain in the Lord. 
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I. I have a right to 1 if not from the principles of common 


is not any work, that I know of in our language, wherein the princi- 


an the full extent of them, I thought ir mig] * more N to con. 


pies of matter for their ſermons. The character we bear every where 


or ſolid and rational divinity, ſeems to render it the more reproach. 
ful to us, that we ſhould draw ſo much on our friends abroad. And 
tho'I cannot flatter my ſelf that I may be able to remove that reproach, 
yet ſhall make an thy towards removing it, commendable at leaſt 
in itſelf, and which may poſſibly one time or other pur ſome perſon 


better qualify'd upon a more ſucceſsful attempt. 


2. I was the more willing to ingage in this great deſign, on account 


of the incapacity of diſcharging my miniſterial function, in ſome of the 


moſt important duties of it, which it has pleas'd the divine proyidence 
tor ſome years to put me under: I could not anſwer to my ſelf, under 
all che diſcouragements I have met with, the charge of being perfectly 
idle; and that favourable reception, wherewith the publick has been 
pleas'd to entertain the other works I have publiſh'd, gave me ſome 
grounds to hope, that n labour, even in this great ms, might not be 
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ing in ſo ha a work, to have ſomething reaſonable in 
Lk a 11 


ain conſiderations to Jide me from it, more than ſufficient te 


ng here, in anſwer to the animadverſions upon this underta 
ing, which I haye occaſionally met with. And, 
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. The incapacity of any one perſon for fo great a work has been 
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re than once, objected to me. If this objection be well tounded 
in general, I readily acknowledge, there is no perſon, whom it can 
gore affect in particular. But why ſhould a work of this nature ap- 
8 6 1 Wenn. 5 5 . 5 r ie 4 
Far lo impracticable by one perſon? It cannot be fo from the ma; 
ure of it ; to ſay this, would be in effect to inſinuate, that the proofs 
ofthe ſeveral articles of religion are too difficult to be clearly mad 
REST ES eee 5 . eee need 
ur, except in the way of combination; which is to bring a charge, 
much againſt any particular perſon, who cndeayours co make 
ae niet jdelf ang} ſeems more Proper tt bo urg d 
by anathciſt, or a deift, than a Chriſtian ; as implying, har chers e 
rherhing in chriſtianity, fo uninelligile or obſcure, chat no one 
chriſtian is capable of giving a reaſonable and ſuccinct account of them. 


Ik it be faid, chat a work of this nature is too long, tor any one to 
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9 God in the revelation he has made to us, as if it would require more 


than a reaſonable portion of the age of man, to inſtruct people in the 


— 


irie and duties of it. 
[ x6{choolmen, and commentators upon the ſeveral heads of divinity, 
this had been a work of a vaſt compaks indeed ; but when I only pre- 
| 7 d to argue in a rational manner, concerning things neceſſary to be 
belicy'd and done, as deducible from the light of reaſon, and the au. 
_ thotity of divine revelation, without deſcending to queſtions of more 
{ubritty chan uſe, why ſhould an attempt of this nature, how formida- 
e in che rk deſign of i, yer be choughe altogether impe 


So far as Lam affected in particular with, this objection, J ought, 
were I more capable of anſwering it, to be wholly ſilene. Ir is enough 
tor 4 writer to make a private judgment of his own defects; thoſe, who 
can dſevyer more of chem in the work There publiſh, than my kel, 
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ad it been my deſign to collect all that has been ſaid by the fathers, 
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can in decency expect they mould. 25 
2. It has been farther objected to me, that upon the ſeverał heads, 
I have propos d to treat of, thete are already very excellent treatiſes 
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muſt do me the honour to examine ir with greater atrention than L 


Mo mio 


in our own language. I was a little ſurpriz d at an objection, which, 
if ir proves any thing, proves too much. We have ſermons upon 
moſt of the doctrinal and practical texts of ſcripture, and many upon 
the hiſtorical; therefore no more ſermons ought to be compos d; 
the old will ſerve as well, and perhaps, on ſevetal occaſions, better. 


The foundation of chis reaſohing is alſo probably falſe. It may be 


queſtion'd, whether we haye any work ſo complete, but what in one 


reſpect or boon Ep: admit of improvement. One of the moſt per- 


fect and valuable works of its kind, is that of Biſhop Pearſon on the 
creed ; yet he who conſults it upon the ſubject of God's omnipotence, 
will be far from finding this attribute treated of after ſuch a manner, 
that there is nothinig wanting to give us a more perfect idea of it, or 
to ſatisfy all the difficulries which may ariſe in our minds concerning it. 
It may be fatther confider'd, that unbelievers are continually re: 
newing their attacks againſt the principles, and libertines againſt the 
morals of the Goſpel. This is one good reaſon, were there no other, 
why we, eſpecially to whom the word of reconcdiation is committed, 


| ſhould ſtill appear in the defence of facred truths, by taking into cont: 


conſidetation whatever is advancd anew, with any appearance of atz 
mehr agent them, that ſo the advocates, whether of infidelity or 


Corruption, inſtead of pretending an occaſion of triumph from our 


Rhone, as, bj the bleſſing of God upon our tepeatedendexvonts, 
be put to ſilence themſelves, and at length brought to the acknowledge: 


. 


ment of the truth, that they may be es F. OFrog - 

3. Another charge has been brought againſt we to which I at 
ery Killing a allow all the force, whereof it may be thought capa. 
ble. It has been repreſented to me, even by ſeyeral of thoſe, who 
have Been pleafed to fayout my deſign, that however practicable it 
migiir be, yer Thad confin'd my {elf to too ſhort a compaſs of time fot 
che &xcurion of it. As I deſire upon all occaſions to fubrait to reaſon: 
have taken a Farther ſpace for the publication of my firſt volume, than 
1 Props d and intended. T hope my ſubferibers will not be too much 
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nded on account of my diſappointing them in an expectarion, that 
I ought, nor indeed to haye given ; but which it had been perhaps 
more culpable in me to hayeanſwer'd, by precipitating fo great and 


4. Iris neceſfary that Tihould in particular take notice of one ob- 
jc&tion'againit che chen ieſel;, pon which Thad propos d to form: 


my 
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my firſt volume. It was faid, that if I ſhould. proceed in every point 
according to the method laid down in my Propoſals, there would be 
a nicceſſity of my making ſeuveral repetitions, that might perhaps prove 
no leſs diſtaſtful to the reader, than inconvenient to my ſelt. This 
conſideration appear d to have fo great weight, that having treated in 
the other parts of my work, concerning the ſeveral ſubjects, upon 
which the articles of the church of England are drawn up, I thought 
proper to leave the fifth general head, as I had propos d it, out of the 
firſt volume. l | þ 


There is yet one particular, which to fatisfy an expectation, my 


readers may probably entertain, I think my felt obliged to ſay ſome- 
thing to. It will be natural Fer, for them to conclude, that I did 
not engage in ſo great an undertaking, without conſulting ſome per. 
ſons of diſtinction in the learned world, whoſe advice might be moſt 
neceſſary towards ditecting me in the conduct of it. 
I readily embrace this occaſion of acknowledging the honour done 
me, Df. Sen eminent fathers of our church, upon my laying this 
deſign, with the heads, upon which I had propos d to purſue it, be- 


fore them. And tho' I had not their inſtructions, in ſo full and par. 
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ticular a manner, as might have render d my work more perfect, yet 


What they were pleaſed to fay to me in general, has not, 1 hope, been 
without its proper influence and ule. . Geka 


> T2 : 


_ The firſt ot them I ſhall preſume to name, is the moſt reverend 


father in God, the Lord Archbiſhop of ork. Upon my acquainting 
his Grace, that I had form'd a ſcheme of ſo great an undertaking, he 
was pleas d to impart his thoughts of it to me with that candour, and 
to treat me with that condeſcending goodneſs, which he is, in ſo emi. 
nent a manner, known, on all occaſions, to exemplity ; animatin 
at the ſame time my endeavours with thoſe ſentiments of piety, which 
might have become the character he bears, in the firſt and pureſt ages 
of the church. ene TIS Ely T1610 1 TS. 0. * 

I had the honour of ſome private converſation with the Biſhop of 
Noche ſter on the ſame ſubject; who has all the great talents, from which 


cal, ot of human and polite learning. 
The fine and exact method of reaſoning, with a juſtneſs and per⸗ 
fpecaity of expreſſion, which diſtinguiſh the writings of Biſhop Caſtrell, 
diſcover how fit a perſon he was to be addreſs d to, upon the ſame 
occaſion. | 
I nced not ſay any thing, concerning the reaſons of my application 
to Biſhop Potter, who, beſides his conſummate knowledge of the 
language, wherein we are principally to ſeek for the great truths | and 
. records 


Proper directions may be expected in any part, whether of theologi. 
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Deans of Ely and Chicheſter, whom I had a proper opportunit 
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records of our holy religion, and his known qualifications in general 
as a divine, does at preſent ſuſtaina peculiar charge in reference to that 
character, and fills the divinity chair, in the moſt famous and learned 

univerſity of Oxford, with fo "as and univerſal applauſe. 5 
The Biſhop of Bath and Wells has not only been pleas'd to encou. 
rage my deſign, but to adviſe the proſecution of it, in terms, ſo very 
favourable to me, that I ſhould not be excus d for mentioning them. 


His exemplary piety and goodneſs, with a primitive, ſhall I call it, or 


apoſtolical manner, the ſimplicity whereot ſo viſibly tends to preſerve 
x dignity of his order, never fail to excite in all thoſe, who know 
him, a ſtrong idea of veneration, even without their attending to his 
other e ales, learning, charity, and an unbyaſs d integrity. 

It is with particular ſatisfaction, that among the perſons to whom 
the ſcheme of this work was firſt communicated, I here mention the 


indeed of mentioning before, when I was ſpeaking in terms, whic 
may perhaps be thought too general and free, concerning our modern 
diſcourſes from the pulpit. I could not have produc'd two brighter, 
or more proper inſtances againſt what was obſery'd on that head; 
tho' I was far from deſigning to infinuate, as if we had not at preſent 
a conſiderable number of as eminent and able preachers, as have at 


any time „ themſel ves in this church. 


But the right reverend perſon to whoſe inſtructions I am in the 
higheſt meaſure indebted, is the preſent Biſhop of Briftol, who did 
not only condeſend to read over ſome part of my work, but to obſerve 


certain errors and miſtakes, which had eſcap'd me in it. Had his leiſure 


permitted what his ſingular humanity diſpos d him to, a greater part 
of it would probably have been recommended by his Lordſhip's per. 


uſal; and if the expreſſion be not too arrogant, by his corrections. 


him. | 
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J . rorksg I proceed to ſhew — any "Penal. pat direct 3 chat thers 
15 a God, it may be proper to enquire whether this be not a principle, 
that; inſtead of requiring any proot at all, ſhould tather be ſuppos'd, and 
taken abſolutely tor granted. For if the idea of God be naturally im- 
7 on the minds of Men, it will be thought needleſs to prove his 

Kiltence, tho ſuch other Arguments could be produc'd for it, as might 
carry with them the cleareſt evidence of demonſtration ; Or if the method 
of Proring his exiſtence, inſtead, of ſatisfying the objections of atheiſtical 
men againlt it, or confirming the faith © 1 ſhould only tend to 
= render this fundamental article of religion more precarious or doubtful, 
then indeed we ought not to attempt any proof of it, out of pure regard to the intereſts of religion, 
and the Peace. and tranquillity. of thoſe, who already profeſs i it. Or again, if, according to Socinus, 
tho) in this point the moſt celebrated of his followers have diſſented from him, we can have no 
wal or ſolic proof that God l but from Jin revelation, it will be altogether i in vain for us, 
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'of the EXISTENCE of GOD. Book I. 


to employ any argument in proof of his exiſtence, which may be drawn from the principles of na- 
tural. reaſon ; we ſhall then have nothing to do in order to evince this grand truth, but to prove in 
general the truth and divinity of the holy Scriptures. P 

That I may mot therefore undertake a work, either altogether unneceſſary, or on any account 
prejudicial to the ends of Religion, or in the nature of it impratticable, I ſhall previouſly examine 
the force of thele ſeveral arguments, which are brought to diſſuade us from entring upon the formal 
proofs of a Deity, either from the principles of reveal'd religion, or from ſuch conſiderations, as 
the natural light of our minds may afford. And, CC "fi Es, 

Firſt, Whether the idea of God be naturally imprinted on the minds of men, is a queſtion, I 
ſhall afterwards have occaſion diſtinctly to conſider : but taking it at preſent for granted, no reaſon 
appears Why we ought not therefore to infilt on this, or any other proof, which is uſually urg'd 
for the exiſtence of God; ſince thoſe, who contend for ſuch a natural impreſſion, muſt either be o- 
blig'd to alert, that the perſons who deny it, oppoſe a molt evident truth, and whereof they are 
at the ſame time {elf-conſcious ; which is to charge, if I miſtake not, the far greater number of 
good and learned men with an infincerity, to ſay no worſe, whereof they ought not to be ſuppos'd 
capable; or elſe it mult he acknowledg d, that the idea of God, tho* naturally impreſs'd, does 
not diſcover itſelf with equal clearneſs to all men at all times; and it this be admirted, as in re- 


| ſpe to the common probity of men, we cannot but admit it, then it will be a reaſonable inference, 


that the idea of God, with what force ſoever originally imprels'd, yet through want of education, 
from groſs ignorance, or a long corruption of manners, may be in great meaſure defac'd ; or the 
minds of men may be ſo wholly taken up with worldly affairs and amuſements, that they will 
ſeldom or never find proper intervals of attending diſtinctly to it. HE 2 


| It is neceſſary therefore, ſuppoſing men to have an innate idea of God, that this idea ſhould be 


ſometimes awaken'd in them; and that they ſhould be made to feel the impreſſion and evidence of 
it, in a more ere manner; as we cauſe ignorant and heedleſs perſons to take notice of the 
beauties of a building, or a ſtatue, which they would otherwiſe paſs by, without making the leaſt 
obſervation upon them. 


And what method can be more uſeful to awaken this idea of God in the minds of men, and to 


excite afreſh the perception of it, than by propounding to them ſuch collateral proofs of his exi- 


tence, which ſhew, that tho' no idea of him had been originally imprinted, yet he has not left 


himſelf without a witneſs. in the common and obvious deduQions of reaſon. Thus all our other 


ideas are naturally excited in the mind by {ſuch things, as bear the molt lively and ſtrong reſemblance 
to them, or whetewith they have ſome proper and viſible conneQion. 


We are not, at all times, actually conſcious of the impreſſions, which have been formerly made 


on our minds by the moſt moving and affecting objects; but when any ſentiments occur to our 
thoughts of affinity with thoſe objects, the little cells in the brain, wherein the images of them 
were repoſited, open, as it were, of their own accord, and we become anew ſenſible to their force 
and activity. We may ſuppoſe, in like manner, that if there be really any natural character of 
God in the ſoul of man, it was originally ſo impreſs d, that it ſhould not untold itſelf but by de- 
grees, at certain times, and upon certain conditions, or the intervention of proper occaſional cauſes; 

Secondly, As to what may be objedted from the effect, which the common methods of proving 


a Deity are ſometimes obſerr'd-to have on the minds of atheiftical men, who, inſtead of being 
convinc d thergby, pretend, that theix Uficulties remain ſti} ynaccointed for; or that perhaps they 


even find freſh matter, whereupon to queſtion the exiſtence, of God, from the weaknels or intricacy 
of thoſe Arguments, which writers produce for it: We anſwer, that this effect is only accidental, 
and that if there be any force in what is precariouſly: 1 on octaſion of it, men muſt refolve 
not to wzite at all, nor upon any ſubject ; ſeeing the ſtron | t argum 
Frrefiltibly operate conviction, but require ſome previous difpoſitions, ſome ſtrength and libert 
mind in thoſe, to whom they are propounded. The fault therefore may be, not in the writings of 
thoſe, who aſſert the exiſtence of a Deity, in the beſt manner they are able; but in the prepoſſeſ- 
tion of their readers, or their want of capacity and attention. 6 
But let us ſuppoſe, what ought not to be granted, chat the error of the atheiſt lies. wholly in 
his underſtanding, and that he is ready to open his eyes to the light of truth, aug ty follow it, 
whenever xis clearly preſented before him; but that, conſulting ſome books, on 
exiſtenee of God, he does not find the arguments for it, in the method they u 8, of 1 
weight or perſpicuity, chat any reuſbnable and inquifftive perſon ean be pertuadga@ito« 
ſome particular caſes, than founded in the reaſon of the thing againit Which i 46 
does not in the leaſt affect the ciuſe of theiſin, or the reaſonabfenefs of appearing 
but 'ofily the manner wherein it is Tometimes by accident not fo Wen Pro 2 
t muſt be granted indeed, that all perſons who have undertaten to prove rhe exiſtence of God, 
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Part I. Of the ERIsTZ NEF GO P 


them ſeem'd to require. This defect might in great meaſure 1 from che nature of their 
proofs, and would eaſily be accounted for, if only illiterate perſons, ot ſuch as never accuſtom d 
themſelves to abſtract reaſoning, had taken notice of it; who being unacquainted with the terms, 
wherein metaphyſical truths are propos d, mult neceſfarily find themſelves N wich very ob- 
ſcure ideas of ſuch truths: Yet where men write for the learned, or thoſe who have already acquir'd 
ſome competent force of mind, one would think, that in a ſtrong and ſignificant language, they 
might eaſily render thoſe proofs, how metaphy fical ſoever, clear and intelligible to others, which 
are really ſo to themſelves. Demonſtrations eſpecially, where they are pretended to, ſhould be ſet 
in the moſt full and obvious light: As in the nature of them they are ſuppos d to ariſe, and in the 
conſtruction of them to proceed, upon the moſt inconteſted and diltin& principles: 80 that if the 
complaint be true, that ſome of the molt learned and celebrated treatiſes, on the ſubje& I am con- 
fidering, are in certain articles of the higheſt conſequence very obſcure and difficultiy undetſtood, 
even by thoſe who do not want a common capacity : It were to be wifh'd, that the authors had 
taken greater care to expreſs themſelves in a more perſpicuous, and intelligible manner. 
It muſt be granted however, that the books which have been writ in proof of a Deity, and 4- 
gainſt atheiſts, have been in general attended with very good and wholſome effects; and chat 
atheiſm was never more aſhamed to ſhew itſelf in any learned or philoſophical age, than in the 
preſent. If ſome perſons, oy atheiſtically inclin'd, have taken occaſion from any books to pre- 
tend, that inſtead of conviction, they have rather diſcover'd in them farther reaſons of their incte- 
dulity; this, we fay, is either a general charge ariſing from prejudice, and without proof, which 
may therefore with equal reaſon be deny'd ; or if it could be prov'd, it only, as we obſerv'd be- 
fore, affects particular authors, and in particular inſtances, which none therefore, but, the authors 
themſelves, are concern'd to give an anſwer to. 5 n 1 | 


But the preat difficulty lies in the other branch of this objection, which concerns honeſt and well- 
meaning, tho ignorant perſons, who, without meditating on the proots of a God, implicitly em- 
brace, and profeſs the belief of him: And why ſhould we ro no end diſturb the peace and repoſe 
of illiterate people with a long pompous train of arguments, and elpecially with curious, and nice 
ſpeculations ? Were it not better to let them go on in the perſuaſion wherein they are already ſet- 
tled, and which perhaps they never _—_ the truth of, than to amuſe them with unneceſſary 
enquiries, or, it may be, to [tart up difficulties in their way, which they are not able to folve them- 
ſelves, nor diſtinttly to perceive our ſolutions ol © 6 
Por theſe, or the like reaſons, ſome have thought, - that it were more adviſeable for divines, not 

to argue to the people either concerning the exiſtence of God, or other general truths of religion, 
which they are preſuppos d to yield their ne to, as firſt and undeniable principles. 

It will appear, notwithſtanding, chat the advantage of inſiſting ſometimes on the proof of a Deity 
(and the feaſon holds «he reſpec to all other fundamental articles of 7 is much greater 
than the accidental incomemencæs, chat are here obſected againſt che uſe of ſuc e e Fot, 
I. An implicit faith, which it is thought the people mould rather be left blindly to the conduct 
of, than have the grounds into which it may be refolv'd,' particularly explain'd to them, cannot be 
preſum' d in caſes Frey reat and Violent temptations,” ro lay any effectual reſtraints upon them. 
Mien ate. not ordinarily willing to quit a certain ahd'Important intereſt, for the fake of an uncertain 

principle or proſpect; both of which may at leaſt be uncertain, for any thing they know to the 
contrary.. Beſides, it does not. ſeem reaſonable in the nature of the thing, that any perſon ſhould 

ir Kaßon, for which he can 


expoſe himſelf to the greateſt difficulties and dangers in defence of a pe 
give no feaſon, how true ſoever ſuch a perſuaſion may bein itſelf Oo 5 
2. The belief of a God is not at all times equally lively and ſtrong in all perſons, nor perhaps 

in any perſon; According to the degrees of evidence, which we have for any truth, our aſſent to 
it will be in . and conſequently ſuch a truth muſt be leſs evident to thoſe who 
have ſeldom or never confider'd the grounds of it; than ro thoſe who have examin d them with 
the ſtricteſt application, and in a clear and diſtinQ view ; yet even ſuch perſons will find it of great 
advantage to he ſometimes ftirr d up by being put in remembrance of what they alteady know. If 
the wiſeft and beſt of men will impartially examine themſelves, when they have fallen into any 
you error or diſorder, they may obſerve that it was not fo much for want of good principles ſub- 
fiſting, tho latent, in them, as from inadvertency, and their not allowing themſelves time to make 
proper refleftions upon them, or to purſue them in their natural and direct conſequences. — = 
And if this be the caſe of perſons, who have meditated moſt on the fundamental trurhs of reli- 


gion, and moſt clearly diſcover'd the grounds of them, what ſhall we-expett from thoſe, who have 
only»2-peneral-2nd-confus'd notion of God and religion? Or what impieties may they not be in 
danger of committing, were it not our duty on proper accaſions to confirm their belief, by inſtructing 
them in the particular reaſons of it, and to the end it may operate in them with a due and 
r . 
It is not then from an opinion of the ſtrength of thoſe arguments, whereby atheifm is ſupported, 
that divines ſet themſelves formally to confute it, and prove the exiſtence of God 3 bur becauſe 
*tis neceſſary, that thoſe, who already believe in him, ſhould ſometimes by proper arguments, 
whereby they may be differently affected, according to the different manner of propounding men, 
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the following paſſages. Mat. 7. 16, 20.— 24. 32, Heb, 3. 8, 


4 Of. the Exis8TEncs of GOD. Bock I. 
have their belief more effectually confirm'd, and be made more attentive to the force and evidence 
of it. As to the confutation of atheiſts, it ought perhaps to be no farther deſign'd than as ſubſervient 
indirectly to theſe ends: Seeing it may be a proper queſtion, whether there be really a ſpeculative 
atheiſt in the world; or who profeſles atheiſm on any other motive, than that of gratifying an 
affectation of falſe glory, or ſome ſtrong prejudice againſt thoſe who profeſs religion, or, laſtly, of 
a certain rage, to which an ambition of being thought ſuperior to the reſt of mankind, ſubjects 
thoſe, who are under the power of it: But which may {till be ſuppos'd to act with greater force on 
a ſoul, which the Spirit of God has abandon d. CE org Vf. = 

3. The ſcriptures themſelves reaſon upon natural principles in proof of a God, and conſequently: 
ſuppoſe, that ſuch principles being reaſonable in their own nature, may, and ought to be employ'd 


by us as ſuch. - A text or two to this purpoſe, which I ſhall preſently have occaſion to recite, are 
Itrictly argumentative, from the ſtructute and viſible beauties of the world. The fathers in the firſt 


ages, when religion was in the greateſt ſimplicity, N inſiſted on this argument, and diſ- 
| An 


play'd their eloquence in the amplification of it: And indeed it muſt be own'd, that this is an ar- 


gument - moſt obvious and level to common apprehenfions, as well as molt affecting to mankind 
in __ | . 


ere we are ſupply'd with an anſwer, to what has been inſinuated, that the common proofs M 


a Deity may be apr to raiſe doubts and ſcruples in the minds of illiterate perſons, on occaſion 


of the difficulties ariſing from their being unable to comprehend them. This objection, I fay, can- 


not be of the leaſt force, where we realon to the people from the nature of efficient or final cauſes. 
A man needs no great capacity to be made ſenſible, that this world mult have had a beginning, 


that it could not form itſelf into the ſtate and order, wherein we now behold it; and therefore 
muſt owe its original, and the many adtnirable ends and uſes, for which the ſeveral. parts of it are 


no leſs admirably contriv'd, to-lome moſt wile and powerful and beneficent being, And it was but 
reaſonable, as all men without diſtinction were concern'd, to believe the exiſtence of ſuch a being, 
that their belief ſhould depend on a fimple proof, and the moſt eaſy and obvious to every man. 
As to other proofs of an abſtract nature, which may be very uſefully employ'd, thoſe who appre- 
hend themſelves in any danger ot being thereby perplex'd or embarraſs d, are under leſs obligation 
to conſider them. CEE e 1 | 335 1 
Thirdly, Neither are the objections of Socinus againſt our employing the natural proofs of a 
Deity of any more weight. As to his opinion that ſuch proofs are not ſolid or concluſive, this 
depends upon the nature and conſtruction of them, to which we mult therefore refer, and whereby 
his opinion is to be try'd. But the explication he gives of certain texts of Scripture to juſtity what 
he aſſerts, ought to be more diſtinctly examin d; and che rather, becauſe he has in particular en- 
deavour'd to wreſt one or two of theſe very texts from us, which have been all along underſtood 
to refer us to the viſible works of God, for a proof of his exiſtence. The words of the Apoſtle *. have 
been conſtantly cited to this purpoſe. For. the inviſible things of him from. the. creation ef the 


* 


world are clearly ſeen, being under ſtood ly the things. that are made, even his eternal power and 


godhead ; Which words, according to Socinus, are to be interpreted after this manner. The 


& ſecret deſigns of God's den towards his church from the time he created the world, are 


« now clearly diſcover d by the miraculous works of holy and inſpir'd men, eſpecially of Zeſus 
« Chriſt and his Apoſtles: Hereby we come even to the knowledge of his decrees, and. the cer- 
e tain accompliſhment of his promiſes f. But, beſides that this interpretation is a force put upon 
the moſt natural and obvious ſenſe of the words, it appears from the context to be in. itſelf mani- 
feltly falſe. For the Apoſtle is not here ſpeaking concerning the members of the Jewiſh or chriſtian 
ehurch in particular, but concerning mankind in general, yet with a more immediate regard to ſich 
of them as made philoſophy their profeſſion; who, as he atgues in the words directly un 


were wit hout excuſe, becauſe that when they knew God, from the ſenſible effects of his power ar 


providence, in the frame and order of his works, they glorify'd him not as God, but profeſſing them- 
ſelves wiſe, they became fools. If it be ſaid, that they knew God by à conſtant and uninterrupted 


tradition, tranſmitted from one generation to another, of that original diſcovery which "God. firſt 


made of himſelf to Adam; we ask, how this tradition, if the truth it convey d had not likewiſe 
been viſibly founded in the natural reaſon of things, came to be preſerv'd. ſo uncorrupt and intire, 


through ſo long a tract of time, and to ſo many different nations. The way of communicating know- 


ledge in any kind, by word of mouth to ſucceſſive ages, is very uncertain and recarious, even 
where the greatelt care is requir'd, and ſhould be taken, to perpetuate the ſubject of it in the minds 
of men. We have a remarkable inſtance to this purpoſe, in what happen d to the Zews during the 
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1 The criticiſm of Socinus, and upon which he principally founds this explication of the text, is not juſt: He obſerves 
that the Apoſtle according to the faith, of all the Greek copies, does not ſay ix x ri, but d =) xriows ] and he argues, 
that this prepoſition d is not properly us d, when we would expreſs any thing, as a. means of knowledge or information, 


bur rather as a mark of time, from which we are to compute. Bur to ſhew this is a falſe eritieiſm, we need only conſult 
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Part J]. Of the EXISsTENCE of GOD: : 


„ 


time of their ſojourning in Egypt, when Moſes was commanded by God to go and acquaint them 


with his gracious intention of effecting their deliverance from the miſerable ſervitude, under which 


they were reduc d. This prince made a difficulty of the meſſage, and aid unto God, Be bold when 
I come uno the children of Iſrael, and ſhall ſay unto them, the God of your fathers. Hath ſent me 
unto you ;, and they ſhall ſay to me, what is his name? Whar ſhall I:ſay unto them? Exod, 3. 13. 
Ir is not indeed evident from hence, that no general notion of a God was. ſtill preſerv'd. by that 
people, but only that they had forgotten by what particular name the. God of Mae was formerly 
pleas d to diſtinguiſh himſelf. Yet were it not that the belief of a God flow'd from the natural 
light of their minds, there is much greater cauſe to think, that a tradition, which only concern'd 
them in common with the reſt of mankind, would ſooner have been loſt among them, than a tra- 
dition of the noble works which God had done in the days of their fathers, and the promiſes he 
had made to themſelves, as a choſen and peculiar people þ 
But ſhould we grant that the philoſophers knew God by tradition, it will not therefore follow 
that they had no other means of knowing him; all we can: infer from this conceſſion is, that we 
may come to the knowledge of things by different means, and that God, when he ſees fit, may 
confirm any natural truth, by a divine authority; which ng perſuades, and ſilences all diſputes: 
I ſhall-but take notice of one paſſage more, which Socinus has endeavour'd to pervert the com- 
mon ſenſe and uſe of: It is that of the pſalmiſt, The heavens declare the glory of God, and the 
fir mament ſheweth his bandy-work. - Ne ſuppoſes, there is no more intended by theſe words, than 
that thoſe who already believe a God, diſcover the glorious effects of his power and wiſdom, in 
the ſtructure and motion of the heavenly bodies. And tho he cites certain f authorities to ſupport 
this interpretation; yet in effect, and by clear conſequence, be juſtifies the interpretation commonly 
receiv d. For whatever expreſſes the glory of God, except we could conceive his glory to ſubſiſt 


_ ſeparately from his being, or without à ſubject, mult neceſſarily lead us, to the knowledge of his 


being: And whatever diſcovers his handy-work, by direct implication diſcovers him to be the au - 
thor of it, without any neceſſity of a previous Revelation from himſelt, that he is ſo. And there- 
fore it may be queltion'd, whether God ever made any expreſs Revelation to mankind concernin 

his exiſtence. The; texts of ſcripture which would moſt probably be cited to this end, do not ſo 
much declare his heing in an abſolute ſenſe, as the nature, the unity, and other attributes of it. But 
that the pſalmiſt-is not here I to the eros, who had the benefit of a divine and ſtanding 


_ revelation, excluſive to the nations. of the earth in general, appears from the ſequel of his argument, 


where he ſhews that this voice of nature, which declares the glory of God, is equally. intelligible. 
to;all mankind 3 chat there is 20 beech. or language, where it is not heard; that it extends Itſelf 
e . a ia 
There are other texts, wherewith Socinus more directly attacks thoſe, who are of opinion, that 
the being of a God may. be ſolidly prov d from natural reaſon. From the example of Enoch, who 
pleas d God, and the impoſſibility of pleaſing him without faith, and the neceſſity of believing that 
he is, by thoſe who come unto him 8, he forms this concluſion, that the notion of a God could, 
not, as is here ſuppos'd, be of faith, if at the ſame time it were natural to men, or could be clear- 
ly deduc'd from any natural proofs. But this is an argument, as Logicians term it, of imperfe& 
enumeration. For why. may not a. different medium be employ d to prove the ſame truth ; or 
why-ſhould faith; which may in general fignify our aſſent to any truth deducible either; from the 
principles of reaſon, or the teſtimony of divine revelation, be here refolv'd into the authority of 
diving.xevelation only: : „ ß 
His reaſon why all faith mult ſolely. repoſe on divine authority, becauſe, as the Apoſtle aſſerts, 
faith comes by bearing t, is equally. inconcluſive... Faith in this place having wholly ſuch doctrines 
or facts for its object, as were reported from heaven, and which we acknowledge, could not have 
bern pthewiſe known, or aſſented to:: %% „ „„ het nd 
It may afford matter of ſpeculation, by the way, that this famous head of a {& denominated 
from him, who, in other articles, wherein human reaſon is not altogether ſo. competent à judge, 
has-advanc'd the power and prerogative of it ſo high, ſhould yet, in a caſe upon which it has ſo 


clear a right to judge, have endeavour'd. to depreſs. it ſo low, as to render it wholly. inſignificant. 


There is one realon, ſtill in reſerve, why it may be neceſfary, for divines eſpecially, to infiſt on 
the particular proofs of a Deity, even in regard to pious and well diſpos d perſons, and whoſe faith. 
in him is already. eſtabliſh'd on good grounds. The arguments whereby we prove the exiſtence of 
God at the ſame time they are proper to ſtrengthen and animate our faith, have a direct tendency 
to give us the moſt ſublime ideas of him, and the moſt ardent and pious motions towards him. 
They at once affect our minds with ſuch a profound admiration, and penetrate our hearts with ſo 
inflam d a love, as cannot fail of influencing our practice, and exciting in us ſtill ſtronger and ſtron- 
ger deſites of uniting our ſelves after a more. perfect and intimate manner to him. 
In a word, there is ſomething, in the contemplation of this infinitely perfect being, ſo great and 

tranſporting, as mult neceſſarily, if we be not altogether inſenſible, inſpire us with the molt exalt- 
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3 Of the Ex18texce of GOD: Book I. 
ed ſtrains &f devotion, and make us break out into theſe, of the like paſſionate expoltulations of 


| holy David; My Soul # athirſt for God, for the living God — whom have I in heaven but thee ? 


And there is none upon earth, that I defire in compariſon of thee 2 —O ſend out thy light and 70 
truth, ker them lead me; lit them bring me unto his holy hil — My meditation of him ſhall 
Sweet ; I will be glad in the Lord. | on | 4 

And indeed ir is but reaſonable in the nature of the thing, that the contemplation of the greateſt 
and moſt perfect object, ſhotild be attended with the moſt ſtrong, the moſt lively, and grateful 


m 


Plato, 
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„„ 
The' firſt proof of a God deduc d from the following propoſitions. 


I. FI Here is ſomething] which exiſts. 

| II. Something has exiſted eternally. 

III. Something has been eternally fel-exiftent. > 3 OT 
TV. What is Fnfexiſtent, muſt have all the perfections that any where exiſt, or in any _—_ 
V. What is felfexiſtent, muſt have all poſſible perfeQtions, and every perfection in an infini 


c p 


VI. What has all poſſible perfection, and every perfection in an infinite meaſure, is God. 

If I can fhew, that theſe propoſitions are founded on certain and evident truth, and that there is 
a * 6 connection between them, the inference I would draw from them, is clear and unde- 
n oe | | Ll | | . 

I. There is ſomething which exiſts. This is a principle founded on the ſtrongeſt evidence we 
can have for any thing, that of felf-conſciouſneſs, to ſay nothing concerning the evidence we have 
of things exiſting without us. I ſhall be thought wrong — . in aſſerting, what the moſt ſcep- 

Id, by neceſſary implication confirm. 
But we cannot proceed, in the 2 a Deity, upon too clear and inconteſtable grounds. 

II. Totnetlirs has exiſted eternally, This propoſition will admit of no diſpute : For if ſotne- 
thing had not always exiſted, nothing could ever have exiſted. To ſuppoſe any being to begin to 
exift antecedently to all other beings, is to ſuppoſe ir the cauſe of ite own exiſtence, and by ne- 
ceſſary conſequence to act before it is; but ſince there can be no operation either in order of time, 
or of human conception, previous to the ſubject of it, to ſay, a thing may act befote it is, is in o- 
ther words to fay, that a 8 may be, and may not be at the ſame time; than which, if we may 


Jigs 6g to our natural ideas of things, and we have no other way of judging, there can- 


4 more expreſs and flaming contradiction. 8 
III. Something has been etetnally ſelftexiſtent. That is, ſomething has eternally exiſted after 
ſich a manner, that it did not owe its exiſtence to any ptevious cauſe either from within, or with- 


cout itſelf.” To ſuppoſe ſuch a cauſe from within, is to ſuppoſe a cauſe of the exiſtence of that, 


which exiſted ahteady; to ſuppoſe ſuch a cauſe from without is equally abſurd, and would prove 
nothing, could it poſſibly be granted. For either _ ſuch a conceſſion we muſt. be direted to 
ſome immediate cauſe, abſolutely ſelf.exiſtent, or elſe be led on, in a continued progreſſion, till 
we nereſſatily come at laſt to one cauſe or other, that is ſo, which is what we contend ifor 5 a 
cauſe withont cauſe, either foreign, or, properly ſpeaking, internal, of its own exiſtence, and ex- 
iting, by an abſolute neceſſity, whatever that be, of its own nature. _ + 210k 
IV. What is ſelf-exiſtent, mult have all the perfections, that any where exiſt, or in any fubjeR. 
Since nothing can ariſe out of nothing, and there can be no perfection, but what has ſome ſubject 
of inherence, every perfection muſt have been eternally ſome where or other, or in one fubjeEt' or 
other, into which it muſt ultimately be reſolv'd z or elſe it could never have been at all, without 
admitting, what of all things we are the leaſt able to Ong, an infinite progreſſion of effiei- 
ent cauſes. Now the perfeUtions attributed to the ſelFexiſtent being, are either the modifications 
of his own ſubſtance, and then they refide all of them formally in him, or elſe they ate communi- 
cated in à lefs perſedt matmer-to the creatures from him, and then they refide, as the ſchools 
ſpeak, . eminently in him; { that whatever perfection we obſerve in any being, mult have been 


originally and eternally in the felf exiſtent being. 


V. What is lf exiſtent, muſt have all poſſible perfection; and every perfeQtion in an infinite 
meaſure. It will be granted, perhaps, from what has been immediately faid before, that know- 
ledge, wiſdom, power, bf . Is, and whatever we annex the idea of perfection to, mult have 
one ſab] K or orher to reſife in, to diſcover the original whereof, we muſt proceed by gradual 
ſteps, till we come at laſt to ſome ſelf. exiſtent being, the fountain of all perfection. But does it 
therefore follow, that che ions we attribute to it, muſt be in the higheſt degree poſſible. 
Knowledge and wiſdom, ſtrength and goodneſs, are confider'd as perfeftions in mankind, and 


men poſſeſs them in a very different meaſure; but thoſe, who ſhare them in the greateſt, do it 
e | alter 
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after a moſt imperfect and limited manner. What neceſſity then is there hitherto of ſuppoſing, 
that the original cauſe of theſe perfections, improperly ſo term'd, where · ever we can find it, 
ſnould = them in ſo very high, and ſuperior a degtee, above what we obſerve in the effect? 
Much Foſs does there yer appear any neceſſity of his poſſeſſing them in an infinite degree. This 
is the difficulty F am now proceeding to conſider and account for, as well as I am able. 

We have prov'd, that there is ſome being or other, which has been eternally ſlfexiſtent ; and 
therefore have diſcover d one infinite attribute, at leaſt, of this ſelf-exiſtent being, that of eternity. 
We have prov'd farther, that knowledge and wiſdom, ſtrength and goodneſs, which we call per- 
fections in men, muſt be found in equal degree at leaſt in ſome original and ſlf-exiſtent cauſe : So 
that we have not only diſcover'd a being, who was eternally ſelf-exiſtent, but who is intelligent 
and wiſe, powerful and good. The queſtion now is, whether from one infinite attribute; belong- 
ing to any ſubject, it will follow that all the other attributes of it mult be too? wy 

o this it is anſwer'd, that all properties eſſentially follow the nature and condition of their ſub- 
FQ, and muſt be commenſurate to it. Thus extenſion, impenerrability and figure being properties 
of matter, all matter, ſo long as it continues ſuch, mult be always, and in every part of it, neceſ- 
farily extended, impenetrable and figur d; nothing can be ſuppos d to reftrain or limit the proper- 
ties neceſſarily reſulting from any ſubject, but the nature of the ſubject, from which they reſult. 

For this reaſon we fay, that wiſdom, . and goodneſs, being properties of an infinite ſub- 
e or ſuch a ſubject, which is the ſubſtratum of one infinite perfection, all the other perfections 
elonging to it, muſt be alſo infinite. So that the ſame being, to whom we attribute infinite ſtabi- 
lity, if he be wiſe and powerful and good, which is now taken for granted, muſt be infinitely 
wile, powerful, and good: Otherways the fame ſubject, confider'd as a ſubject, would be infinite 
in one reſpett, and yet, at the ſame time, finite in another, which, if it be not a contradiction, 
ſeems to border ſo very near upon one, that we cannot comprehend the poſſibility of it. 

But let us try, if we can, to diſcover, that tis no contradiction, and whether, after all, fome 
reaſon may not be given, why the ſame ſFexiſtent ſubject, for ſo it is here confider'd, ſhould be 


- 


limited in one attribute or property, and yet not limited in another. 8 
If any teaſon can be aſſign d for ſuch a limitation, it muſt proceed from one or more of theſe 
N eithet that a felf-exiſtent ſubject may limit itſelſ, or may be limited by ſomething extrin- 
ck to it; or elſe that the attribute ſo limited is incapable, from ſome abſolute impoſſibility in the 
nature of the thing, of any farther or higher degree of perfection. But, 7 
. A ſelfexiſtent being, as the ſubje& of any perfection, cannot limit itſelf, becauſe it muſt ne- 
ceſlarily have exiſted, and from all eternity, what it is, and the fame in all the properties eſſenti- 
ally inherent in it, even .antecedently to any act, or volition of its own. 8 | 
2. Much leſs can ſuch a being be limited by any thing external to it; for befides that fefFexiſtence 
neceſſarily implies independency, properties, which are eſſential to any ſubje&, can admit of no 
encreaſè or diminution, ot the leaft imaginable change, without deltroying the eſſence itſelf of 
ſach a ſubject. Thus it being an eſſential property of matter to be extended or ſolid, diveſt it of 
its ſolidity or extenſion, and tis no longer matter, tis gone, 'tis annihilated, and we are not in 
the leaſt able to fotm any idea of it. There is not a more certain truth, than that the eſſential 
properties of all things, are immutably without linfitation, or any variation whatever, the ſame, 
and can only be deſtroy d with the eſſence of thoſe things themſelves, which they are ſeverally the 
properties of; but this argument, if it might admit clearer degrees of evidence, would hold ſtill 
e with reſpe& to the eſſential properties of a being, eternally and neceſſarily {elf 
exlltent. „ 5 e - 5 58 3 : 
3. Thete can be no abſolute impoſſibility in the nature of the thing, that the perfections inhering . 
in an infinite ſubje&, ſhould be in the higheſt, or even in an infinite degree. From whence can this 
impoffibility aſs > ot from the nature of the ſubje&, to be fare ; which ſeems rather to infer 
the direct contrary, and that tis not only poſſible, that all the perfeCtions in an infinite ſubje& 
ſhould be infinite, but ſcarce poſſible to us, for the Reaſons already mention d, to conceive how it 
ſhould be otherways. Neither can this impoſſibility ariſe from the nature of the perfections them- 
ſelyes: To fay, that tis impoſſible for an infinite being to have all poſſible perfection, is a contra- 


5 


di&ion' in terms ; and to ſay, that tis impoſſible for an infinite ſubjef to have the perfections in- 
herent in it, to an infinite degree, ot that there ſhould be a being infinitely wiſe, powerful, and 
good, is a conttadiction to the common apprehenſions and ſentiments of mankind. cg 

"If the perfections then of a felf-exiftent being, cannot be limited by itſelf, nor by any thing ex- 
tetnal to it, nor from ary invincible repugnancy in the nature of fuch perfections themſelves, 1 
conclude, that the Rffexiſtent being, muſt not only have all poffible perfection, but every per- 
fection, in an infinite degree. oY — — 

Tbis argument, to ſhewy the connection between the idea of a ſelkexiſtent, and that of a moſt 
perfect being, or à being that has all perfection poſſible, may be propos d after another manner. 
To ſay a thing is poſſible, is to ſay, that there is ſomething, ſome power or other capable of pro- 
ducing it. For nothing, or what has no power, can produce no effect. The power therefore which 
is to bring what is poſſible into being, is neceſſarily ſuppos'd already to exilt. Otherways a per- 
fection might ariſe out of Non-entity, or without a cauſe ; and what we conceive poſſible, would 
be really impoſſible. : Nothing 
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Nothing can be reply d to this, but that when we ſay, a thing is poſſible, we mean no more than 
thar implies no contradiQtion. or impoſſibility in the nature of the thing to exiſtence. But it does 
not therefore follow, that it actually exiſts, or ever will do ſo, as all perfections are ſuppos'd to 
do in God, It implies, for inſtance, no contradiction in the natute of the thing, that a tree ſhould 
grow up as high as the moon, or that a man ſhould perfectly underſtand Mes with the 
Fiſtory of all nations, and the genealogy of every family, whereof they are ſeverälly compos d. 
But we are not therefore to conclude, that there ever was, or ever will be, either a tree of ſo 


7 
5 


prodigious a beight, or a man of ſo very wide and extenſive a knowledge. 

To this we ſay the caſe is alrogether different between a limited, and a ſelFexiſtent being: 
A limited being may be capable of perfections which it has not, or of having thoſe it is already 
poſſeſsd of, in a more eminent manner; ſo that in ſuch a being, the capacity indeed of certain 
poſſible perfections does not infer, that it actually poſſeſſes them, or in any conſiderable degree. 
But there being no power or capacity, but what mult neceſſarily derive from the ſelf exiſtent be- 
ing, nothing can be more evident, than that it may virtually at leaſt contain every perfeQion in it; 
and how can any thing be ſuppos d to want any perfection in its own power *?& 
It mult therefore be granted, that the idea, of ſomething poſſible inters the exiſtence of ſome- 


thing to which it is poſſible, or elſe, which implies the greateſt impoſſibility of all, that we may 
conceive a thing pofſible, for which we can conceive no poſſible foundation. 


But perhaps you will ſay this conſequence is not jult ; a thing may not have an actual, and yet 
may have a, poſſible foundation, upon which it is ſufficient to ground the idea of ſomething poſſi- 


ble to it. But admitting this anſwer ſhould hold good, with reſpect to our having an idea of 


ſomething poſſible, upon a chimerical imagination of ſome ſubject to which it may be thought 
poflible, tho ſach a ſubject does not really exiſt: As we may conceive it poſſible for Peter to 
go to Rome, in conſequence of our ſuppoſing there is ſuch a perſon as Peter, when really there is 
no {uch perſon ; yet, I fay, this anſwer is altogether impertinent, when we ſpeak of a ſelf-exiſtent 
being, becauſe actual exiſtence is neceſſarily-imply'd in the idea of ſuch a being; and indeed with- 
out the previous ſuppoſition of ſuch a being, nothing can; be ſüppos d to have had ſo much as a 
poſſibility of exiſti | | | 


exiſting. _ cs ae EE Tc ad ed. 
VI. What has al poſſible perfection, and every perfettion in an infinite meaſure, is God. This 


propoſition needs no 18 or illuſtration : For ſelFexiſtence, and all poſſible perfection being the 

primary characters o 

to what being ſoever we prove that theſe characters belong, we prove that ſame being to be God, 

from which the conclufion, chat chere is a God, does. neceſſarily follow. * 
After all, it may perhaps be objected, that whar I have faid in proof of a God, only proves 

that all perfections muſt have had their 7.08 in one being or other, and thar from all eternity ; 

but it does not prove, that ſeveral perfeftions could not have been deriv'd from ſeveral beings, 


which have exiſted eternally, or that they are any thing more than a complication of certain qua- 
lities reſulting from ſuch beings, which yet they had not really in themſelves; as by mixing a pro- 


per number of ingredients, we produce a compound, which has ſeveral virtues that were not ſe- 
parately in thoſe ingredients before. 2 wot 5 


To this I might anſwer in general, that my deſign here is not directly to prove the unit of 


God; the proof of that I ſhall endeavour to make out afterwards, and in its proper place. It is 


ſufficient to the confutation of atheiſm, that there is ſome being, or beings, endow'd with all thoſe 
perfections, which are contain'd in the common idea, men have ever agreed in, concerning the di- 
vine nature. However, fince the ill effects of any 5 which may ariſe from what is here 


objected, 00 be too timely prevented, I ſhall, by the way, propoſe the following particulars 
to be conſider d. e ee ee 


# 3 


1, ſr is only. ſappos' in the objeftion, and without any manner of proof, that notwithſtanding 


what has been. ſaid, there may exiſt more beings, to whom we attribute all perfection, than one. 


* 


And for the ſame reaſon we ſay, there may exiſt, but onneeee e 
2. If the common reaſon and judgment of mankind be of any vielght 15 determine us in this 
point, they have almolſt univerſally concurr'd in the belief of one God. W 

have ever acknowledg d ſome ſupreme Deity, which if they had been requir'd to account for the 
ſupremacy. of, or to explain what they mean by it, they muſt by neceſſary conſtruction have un- 
derſtood, and confeſꝰ d the unity. It was from the belief of this article, tho few. had the courage, 
eſpecially. after the death of Socrates, openly to aſſert it, that thoſe who v ere charg d with a- 
theilm, incurr'd that imputation ; and therefore V Hαν,²f ſeems in the main to judge very right, 
in ſaying, tis reaſonable to think, they were falſiy call d atheiſtt; by the C briftians, becauſe the 
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* Biſhop Gaſtrell in his excellent diſcourſe concerning the certainty and neceſſity of religion in general, p. 46, 47. has 


given this argument all the force, whereof it ſeems capable; and propos d it with that clearneſs/ and perſpecuity, which - 


inguiſh him in all kis writings, - 1 


a + Ra toni mag}s con entaneum eſt, atheos vocatoc; 2 noftris quidem, quia fic apud gentiles legiſſent ; 2 gentilibus vers, 
Aua deos gentium pro diis non haberent, De idolat. I. 1. c. r, | 5 % 1-00 HAND) 2: 
WG SW 2s ah 5 he. 
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God, and included in the common, and generally receiv'd. notion of him, 


he greateſt Polytheifts. 
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heathunt neputcd ubm atheiſto, and repreſented them ſo in their writings; by the heathens, be- 


1 cauſe they looꝶ dit heir god, ad really'nd Godt. Tho' whether the judgment uf this learned 
; ma, be univerſally true, will admit of ſome diſpuite. It will be hard, in particular, tb acquir 
j Epicurgs, and his followers, from the charge of atheiſm» upon it. As to the philoſophers who 
| publickly:.oppos'd atheilm, and yet conform'd to the idolatrous rites eſtabliſh d by the laws, wre 
1 are to conſider them in general only as occaſional hypoctites, who conſũlted their temporal eaſe and 
3 ſafety, more than the inward peace and ſatisfaction of their minds. This reflection is certainly juſt 
4 with reſpect to Plato, one of the greateſt men among them, who in his book of Laws baniſhes the 
. Gretk ſuperſtition out of his common- wealth, and in ſeveral places ot that and his other works ex- 
4 . — beck with :folid-arguments, and in a finè vein of raillery; yet in another place he not on- 
1 ly recommends conformity to the idolatrous rites of his country 5 bur upon this conſideration, that 
IF they derive their original from heaven; which is the more to be admir'd,” becauſe few writers; 
1 heathen or chriſtian, have expreſs d themſelves concktning the ſimplicity of the divine nature in a 
9 more juſt, moving and ſublime manner. But we are the leſs ſurpriz d at a practice among the 
1 heathen, contrary to the real ſentiments of their minds, which we have known in the reaſon and 
I foundation of it, even openly contended for by thoſe, Who ptofels. chriſtianity. 1 
1 3. To ſuppoſe more Gods than one, is not neceſſary towards enabling us to account either for 
1 the origin, the formation, or government of the World :* Nay, the ſuppoſition of a plurality of 
3 Gods does rather tend in all theſe reſpects to'embaraſs and perplex us. And tho we cannot in- 
| deed infer from this maxim, nature does nothing in vain, that there is but one being, who is the 
1 author of nature, becauſe nature is only to be confider'd as a ſubſequent law or inſtitution; yet 
1 ſo far this may ſeem a reaſonable tule to us, and has been thought ſo in the preſent argument, that 
B we ought not to multiply beings, or any cauſes whatever, without neceſſity, or the leaſt viſible: 
2 . cccafi nloc thenhd/(o (foo) 9 10 77!!! BOL SEE5T V3 102 KEE ant 7 ss 
X3 4 A ſelf exiſtent being, which we have prov'd there muſt be ſome where, or other, exiſts by 
4 the moſt abſolute and unbounded. neceflity, that can be imagin d. But to fay there are more ſelf- 
1 exiſtent beings than one, is to imply not an abſolute, but a limited neceſſity of their exiſtence, 
I which reſtrains them to a definite number: For an abſolute and unlimited neceſſity, mult in all re- 
43 ſpects have an abſolute and unlimited effect. Except therefore it ſhould be faid, what I think was 
12 never yet ſaid, that the Gods are infinite in number, it ſeems the moſt reaſonable; not to lay abſo- 
x lutely fary, to conclude for the unity of Ged; 4 unite being the number, that comes indeed 
9 the neatelt to infinity; and gives us the delt repreſentation of it. But 1 (hall more particularly en- 
1 fider the proof of this attribute, from the idea of ſelf exiſtence, in the ſequel. | 
I F. As to what is objeQted, on account of certain qualities arifing from compound bodies, which 
1 were not ſeparately, in thoſe bodies before, we anſwer,” that the objection proceeds upon a falſe 
A ſuppoſition; as if ſach qualities were really inherent in the bodies themſelves ; whereas if we may: 
in an improper ſenſe attribute them to bodies, they are at moſt but the ſeveral parts of bodies, and 
which therefore actually exiſted before, put into 'a different ſite and motion. But in truth, what 
we call qualities in bodies; are only certain ſenſations in our ſelves, which bodies are the cauſes, 
and perhaps merely the occafional cauſes of. Let us compound bodies as much as we pleaſe, 
there will be nothing ſtill in them, or what we can conceive properly belonging to them, but 
magnitude, figure, place, and motion. We attribute, for inſtance, the quality of heat to fire, 
becauſe fire produces, or is the octaſion of producing the ſenſation of heat in us. But a man may 
with equal reaſon ſuppoſe pain in the ſword, wherewith he is wounded, or pleaſure in the fruit, 
which he taltes, as that fire is really hot in itſelf. It is nothing but the violent and rapid motion. 
of certain particles of matter, which entring the pores of the body in great numbers, like ſo ma- 
ny fine and pointed lancets, make us ſenfible of what we call heat; but which, for any thing we 
know to the conttary, might, it God had ſo pleas'd, as well, and by as natural an efficiency, have 
given us the ſenſation of cold. - ; - - r E Lanee S 
It muſt be own d, this error, that there are certain real qualities in bodies, like what we feel 
from the Impreſſions they make on us, is very ancient; as indeed molt errors proceeding from the 
C illuſions of ſenſe are. Gcellus Laucenus, in his treatiſe concerning the eternity of the world, tells 
2 us, that honey does not only affect us with a ſweet taſte, but is really ſweet-of itſelf, or in its 
1 own nature *, This is more pardonable. however, than his argument for the eternity of the 
3 world, from the uniform and ſpherical figure of it. How are the fathers inſulted, when among 
4 many good arguments in confirmation of what they advance, they happen to employ: one that is 
Z weak, or improper z or which perhaps is not defign'd ſtrictiy ſo much for an argument, as an 
A illuftration z and yet this is the argument wherein one of the greateſt authority with the atheiſts 
£ _ * "BE Lc. Ta to | | | q 
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ſeems to place his main ſtrength and confidence; but who. was no atheiſt himſelf ; ſor he a- 
1 the exiſtence. of God; but of Dæmons, and very jultly-aſcribes certain 'appe- 
tites and inclinations of human nature to the gift of God f. Net in the main the reaſonings ef 
that celebrated book, ſince I have mention d it, are very Wenk and trifling, und chere is very lietle 
to recommend, the performance, except that he concludes w- Certain; matal inſtructions Winch 
yet are dry enough, by way of advice to thoſe who would entet into the matry d ſtate, or educate 
their children to advantage. an TO: Do. 4% 1b“ Eik 0. „iw 007 arch < Off! ie 
But to anſiver {till more fully to the point in queſtion; ſuppoſing more ſelfteriſtent beings than 
one, they cannot be conceiv'd to combine, by means of certain powers joimly refalting-from them, 
towards the production of any quality or perfection, which was not before ſcparately and feveral- 
ly in them: Becauſe there being the ſame abſblute neceſſity ſor the exiſtence of - them all, they 
muſt all have abſolutely the fame: perfection. For how enn the perfeckions of one be "thought 
different from thoſe of another? Or what perfection can be wanting to them all, and which they 
mult therefore concur to the 1 when none of them could have any other principle 
of exiſtence,” but abſolute perfection itſelf? Thoſe, who contend there may poſſibly be 1 
than one, are ſo ſenſible. of this, that they ſuppoſe them ſo equally powerful, wiſe, and good, an- 

in all reſpects ſo equally perfect, that there is no other way of diſtinguiſhing them, but by their 
ſeparate exiſtence. On all other accounts, i they are ſo perfeftly one, that the diſtinction between 
them is without any manner of conceivable: difference, mme. 
Alfter all, what is brought to illuſtrate the objection I have been ſpeaking to, is ni foreign 
and improper to the purpoſe. Let us admit that certain ſenſible qualities may really inhere in 
bodies, or reſult from certain combinations of them; yet what is this to ſuch perfections, 'which 
cannot proteed, or be imagin d to proceed, from any ſyſtem of matter, however modif d, or 
compounded, but can only refide in a ſubjec that admits of no compoſition ; and therefore muſt = 

of neceſſity be deriv d from ſomething, as L ſhall have occaſion to ſhew more particularly aſter- 
wards, that is not matter, but of a nature and ſubſtance, wholly different from it. 
Wo; Sls 0. ith ent bent: | nean r n TOM £ 7 hs 
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muſt neceſſarily, as we have ſeen, belong to him, is that of ſelfexiſtence. Let us conſider 
with all the attention we can, firſt, whether there be any thing in the nature or idea of matter, up- 
on which this attribute may be reaſonably founded, or apply d ta it; and, ſecondly, whether on 
the other hand, tho we ſhould really ſuppoſe matter ſelf exiſtent, there are not certain powers or 
perfections obſervable in the preſent ſtate of things, the origin: whereof cannot be accounted for 
from any known properties of matter, or the parts of matter, under any poſſible combination. 
i. How attentively ſoever we examine the properties of matter, and the nature of it can only be 
known from what is obſerv'd concerning its properties, we are not able to diſcover any thing, that 
may give it the leaſt pretenſion to this ſuperior charakter of ſelexiftence. When we look upon any 
part of matter without life, or ſenſible motion, it appears at firlt view to be à rude, impotent, 
and ſtupid maſs; ſo far from having any appearance in its own nature, of neeſſary exiſtence, that 
we: wonder, by what other power it was brought into being, or how it could ever have been, by 
virtue of 5 itſelf, in any 5 of exiſfing at all. This, I take it, wilt be 
granted; that, notwithſtanding the evidence of ſenſe, the arguments even againſt the actual ex -· 
iltence of matter, are much ſtronger than any which can be prgduc'd to ſhew, that it might pol - 
ſibly have exiſted of itſelf· A ſelſ· exiſtent being, does not Indeed imply any thing whatever an- 
tecedent to its æxiſtenoœ, yet in the natural order of our ideas, it ſeems neceflarily to imply ſomè 
active internal principe in its on nature, and the moſt active, we can poſſibly: conceive, which, 
tho" not prior to its extetice, muſt however be fuppos d eterrully concomitant with it. But to 
ſuppoſe an abſolute nedeſſity of exiſting in à being, the nature Whereof infers no ſuch neceſſity, but 
rather deſtroys the conception of it, is to ſuppoſe an abſolute neveflity, without any neceſſity, of 
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* It muſt be acknowledg d his argument, that what communicates any perfection, muſt have that perfection more emi- 
nently- in its on nature, is very true and juſt, when conſider d in itſeli; but can be of no ſigniſicancy in the place where 
it ſtands, or in order to prove the eternity of the materia! world, except he could have prov'd that matter, under any 
poſſidle conjunction, might be capable of the per fections we deny to it. This was the thing in queſtion, or ought to have 

een; and therefore what he argues from it, as a thing taken for granted, is of no conſideration at all. 
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2. Let us make a ſiep farther, in order to ſupport the claim of matter to this high prerogative 
of ſelt-exiltence. Let us no longer conſider it, as a dead and ſtupid being, or at reſt but in all 
the beautiful variety of motion and life; yet {till we are no nearer to the proof of its neceflary 
exiſtence, or to any viſible way of conceiving it. Fot beſides, that matter is ſo tar from necelia- 
rily including in it the idea of motion, that we are not able to apptehend how it ſhouid' poſſibly 
move it ſelf, but on the other hand, are certain, even to demonſtration, that it cannot move irſelf 
nor could ever put itielf originally in motion; not to inſiſt, I ſay, on this conſideration, whatever 
different effects we may obferve in the world of motion or life, matter, eonſider d as the ſub;eQ 
of them is ſtill ſpecifically, and in all the naturał powers and virtues of it che fame. The dirt 
tye tread upon, bas all che effential properties of matter, with the diamond, whoſe luftre we ſo 
much admire; it is only a different contexture of parts, and a diffetent light, which occaſions the 
mighty difference, in the account we make of them, and cauſes us to deſpiſe and avoid that ſub- 
ſtance in the one, which we ſo much value, and defire to poſſeſs in the other. 
The reaſon is the ſame with reſpect to things that have life, whether vegetative or animal. The 
flower, which with a delicate mixture of colours 1 the eye, or the ripening fruit, which pro- 
vokes the appetite, are only the parts of matter diſpos d and actuated after a different manner. 
And therefore we' may obſerve, the ſineſt flowers, and the moſt delicious Fruits, ſometimes oe 
their nutriment and increafe to ſuch kind of matter, as is moſt offenſive io the ſenſes, which them- 
Ares have the gene pomer id tif). % ĩ q ! 
As to animals, whoſe conſtruction is yet more admirable, if their operations be purely. mecha- 
nical, they are nothing but matter ſtill differently 'mov'd and modify d. But what connection is 
there between the ided of a ſelſ· exiſtent being, and a being capable of ſuch and ſuch modifications, 
and which, after all, is not capable of modifying itſelf. If animals be not meer machines, or 
there be any intelligent faculty in them, above the Jon of matter, however modity d, to pro- 
duce, this is nothing to the queſtion eoncerning the ſelFexiſtence of matter, but rather proves, that 
71 _ 025 ing, diftinct from matter, to which the origin of fich a fliculty muſt necefſa- 
3. If matter be ſelßexiſtent, every particle of matter is evidently ſo too, and fo contrary to 
what we have inferr d, there would be tnore ſelf-exiſtent beings than one. For parts, as to their 
exiltence, neceflarily tolow the uature"and” reaſon of the whole. There can be — poſſible cauſe 
aſſign d or imagin d, why the parts whereof gold is form'd, thould have an eternal and 'neceflary 
exiſtence, and thoſe, -whith form water or duſt ſhould'only have a temporary and contingent ex- 
iſtente. Much leſs are we able to conceive, now the Tame parts of gold, or any piece ot gold, 
which ate indefiaite-at leaſt in number, ſhould admit of ſuch a diſtinction. Now what is diviſible, 
into ſeparate parts, inay be ſeparately number d, and muſt therefore conſiſt of as many parts, as it 
may be divided into. For tho we talk abſtractedly, both concerning matter and mind, as if they 
were reſpectively but one being, yet one part of matter is really and numerically as diſtin from 
other patts of matter, as the ſoul of one man is from that of another. "Tho? there is this defect 
indeed in the illuſtration, that no one part of matter, how minute ſoever, can be aſſign d, which 18 
nor diviſible into more parts; a conſideration, which may be farther improv d to ſhew, that mat 
ter cannot be the ſcli-exiltent being ; ſince whatever confiſts of parts, is not a ſimple, but a mixd 
being, and all compounding parts tut be; in the natural order of bur conceiving things, before 
what is compounded, or at leaſt abſolutely neceſſary to the compoſition of it ; fo that the com- 
poumd would not be abſolutely and neceſſarily elf exiſtent, but only the conſtituent parts previous 
to it. And theſe again being infinitely diviſible, the argument, by involving thoſe who oppoſe it 
in a labyrinth, mult ſtill hold inconteſtably good. oo OK e ee ogy TT 
But allowing, there is no weight in any of theſe arguments againſt the ſelFexiſtence of matter, 
and that they are all to go for nothing; let us proceed to enquire, jm. 
Secondly, Whether, tho? we ſhould really ſuppoſe matter {elf-exiſtent, there are not certain pow. 
ers and perfections obſervable in the preſent ſtate of things, the origin whereof cannot be accounted 
for from any known principles of matter, or parts of matter, under am poſſible combination. 
We need not go far for the diſcovery of ſuch powers and perfections, they are not in heaven 
alone, that one ſhould ſay, who will go up for us to heaven, and bring the report of them down 
unto ut, that we may hear it. There indeed they are in the higheſt degree of elevation, and in the 
greateſt extent poſſible, but we poſſeſs them in ſome inferior meaſure our ſelves; we are conſcious 


— 


* What Mr. Lock ſays on this occaſion, is very juſt, © Though our E or ſpecifick conception of matter, makes 
4 us ſpeak of it as one thing, yet really matter is not one individual thing; neither is there any ſuch thing exiſting as 
one material being, or one Fngle body that we know, or can conceive. eons 

| + LaSantins aſſigns it as the Reaſon, why Epicurus deny'd the Gods to have confiſted of any combination of atoms, 
becauſe he believ'd them eternal. La#. de Ira, cap. 10. But this reaſon would have held the ſtronger, it to the idea 
of eternity, he had added that of ſelf · exiſtence. CT OOTY : 
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of them in the operation of our own minds, and can no more queſtion their exiſtence; than our 
Own. 5 e 90 ien EDD 6. 4 | 03 Tolls, 41: oh ene ic 
And for this reaſon, one would think, there ſhould be no queltion in nature; obvious or 
natural to us, than how we came by ſuch characters of diſtinction? And to what we owe the ori- 
gin of them? 'Tis an amazing thing to conſider, that ſeveral of the ancient philoſophers, ho tra- 
vell'd far and wide in their ſearch after knowledge, and made conſiderable progreſs in diſcoverin 
the reaſons and cauſes of other things, yet ſeem never to have enquir d, exckpt in a very ſaperfici 
manner, whence they deriv'd- the very capacity of making their diſcoveries: This was not on 
the defect of thoſe great men, who went, in queſt of the ſciences, to viſit foreign countries, but 
the great men, in general, of antiquity, It may be ſaid, without reproaching them adult; they 
were like perſons, who are always roving abroad, and very inquiſitive after things, of no ſigniſi 
cancy in themſelves, or that do not in the leaſt concern them, while they neglect the ſtate of their 
own affairs at home, and which are of the laſt importance to them © off} nf met 
We may here obſerve. the true occaſion why ſo my I of the brighteſt talents, and the 
moſt indefatigable induſtry, run ſeverally into almoſt infinite errors, and the generality of them, 
into the common principies, upon which the idolatry and ſuperſtition of the heathen world were 
founded. For never ſo much as once examining, or with any due attention (what, it may be 
thought, of all other ſubjects could not have eaſily eſcap'd them) how they came to be — 
beings, and what the proper diſtinguiſhing characters of ſuch beings are; but taking it for granted, 
that there was nothing in- the world but matier and motion, it is no wonder. they not- only /be- 
liev'd a ſupreme material Deity, but multiply d the inferior deities to ſo vaſt a number. Tho' in- 
deed, if matter were the original parent of all the Gods, the ſupremacy of one God above the 
reſt, was only a precarious ſuppoſition; for it was poſſible for the ſame common cauſe, ating in 
variety of Inſtances, to produce the ſame common efſee t. 
It will appear however, admitting this principle, that what is not intelligent of itſelf, may 
produce what is intelligent; or a thinking being is not really diſtinct from a material being; 
it will appear from hence, I ſay, that the Theology and Polytheiſm of the heathens had at leaſt 
a poſſible foundation. For if the Gods were firſt produced from a certain ferrhentation of any 
ſuppos d chaos, or any other particular diſpoſition of matter, if they deritd their divinity and 
being from Gods, which were themſelves, or by nature, no Gods, why may we not more eaſily 
ſuppoſe them ſucceſſively generated, or multiply'd afterwards by Marriage, and to as great a num- 
ber, as Varro records in his time, or rather without any definite number at All. r 
Upon this hypotheſis, the theology of Tigſiad will have nothing in it, ſo very romantick or ri- 
diculous, as it is commonly repreſented to have; matter being once put in motion, and produ- 
cing an intelligent being, there is no contradittion at leaſt in the nature of the thing, to tay, it 
oy 2 more ſuch beings than one, or any determinate number of them, we may thirk fit 
r T6028 LOTTO TE THR IT £1 0 109 41nd 535 
15 And the temper of atheiſm is ſuch, that we ſhall in vain. attack 2 it, with all the force 
our reaſon ĩs able to ſupply, while we leave it ſo much as a poſſible refuge. Allowing it then not 
impoſſible for certain parts of matter, after infinite trials and rencounters, to fall at laſt in ſome 
happy critical moment, into that exact order, and with that ſtated degree of motion, which is 
neceſſary to the production of thought; ſhould we repreſent to an atheiſt the difficulty of con- 
ceiving how ſuch parts of fluid matter ſhould continue for any time in a ſtate, which depended on 
a concurrence of ten thouſand accidental cauſes, and which has now no one vifible cauſe to preſerve 
ſo admirable a ſyſtem, or hinder its conſtituent parts from flying off one from another; fhould we 
ask him, whether it be not more likely, that ſome new accident ſhould d iſturb and ſubvert ſich a 
ſtate, than that any accident, much leſs ſo inconceivable a number of accidents, ſhould have ori- 
inally conſpir d to effe&t it; or, when once effected, how it ſhould be able to produce another 
tate of things, out of which a ſeries of thinking beings ſhould: continually ariſe, or be propagated 
alter a regular and uniform manner; ſhould we ask him farther, if it be not much more reaſon- 
able to ſuppoſe, that there is ſome other being diſtinE from matter, who knows exactly the figure, 
order, and degree of motion in the patts of it, neceſſary to preſerve the wonderful ſyſtem we are 
| ſpeaking of, and to whom all matter is entirely ſubje&. Tho' on all theſe accounts the atheiſt 
will own himſelf preſs d with great difficulties, yet {till he pretends his ſcheme is poſſible, and 
conſequently that the proofs. of an eternal or immaterial being, are not ſuch, as he is neceſſarily o- 
blig'd to aſſent to, or to quit the great pleaſures, and advantages in this world for the ſake of, 
ſeeing 3 after all, there may be no ſuch being. I need not obſerve this is a very wrong way of ar- 
gving ; there is reaſon, however, to believe, it may have ſomething in it too common, and ought 
therefore to be number d not only among the general cauſes of error and incredulity, but thoſe 
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too of corruption. f 
This principle then, I repeat it again, that a thinking being is not really diſtinct from a material 
being, but only a certain modification of it, cannot be too ſtrongly oppos'd. As it has been 
one occaſion, at leaſt, of miſleading the greateſt men, I may add, a far greater part of mankind, 
into the molt groſs abſurdities in point of DoQrine, it has alſo tended very much to promote 8 
an 
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ſerve, that the philo 
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and impiety; ſo that divines eſpecially are concern'd to employ all the force they can bring againſt 


it, and, it poſſible to explode it out of the world, both upon a theological, and a moral account. 


It has been already obſerv d, how much Polytheiſm and idolatry were originally owing to it. 
And perhaps in thoſe kingdoms or countries, where Paganiſm at this time prevails, they are {till 
principally ſupported by it. © The great men, indeed, of antiquity, who were carry'd away with 
this common notion, differ'd ſomewhat in the particular account they gave, concerning the origina- 
tion of their Gods. Some with Anaximenes \uppos'd them generated from air, ſome with Tha/es 
from water, moſt of them from one or other of the four elements, but, which came to the ſarhe 
thing, almoſt all of them from matter. It was this principle which ſpread itſelf, like one univerſal 
corruption, through all the writings of the ancients poets, who were the great oracles of religion, 
and in whoſe books the people ſought for the articles of their faith. Homer, in particular, whom 
a celebrated critick *, and not without appearance of reaſon, makes the great father of Polytheiſm, 
has given ſo very ridiculous a repreſentation of his Gods (which we are leſs to wonder at by the 
way, when tis conſider d how he derives their origin +) that notwithſtanding the ſuperior excel- 
lencies of his poem, and many pious and moral reflections that occur in it, it may be queſtion'd, 
whether the good effects of them, have ever been a ſufficient antidote againſt the poiſon of his 
theology, or whether they are able, as to young and injudicious perſons, at preſent, to balance the 
ill impreſſions of it. Thoſe, who conſult the paſſages of Plato, wherein he attacks Homer on oc- 
caſion of his aſeribing to the Gods an original and manners ſo very unworthy of them, will ob- 

5 her, tho', as we have confeſs'd before, he outwardly conform d to the re- 
ligion of his country eſtabliſh'd by the laws, yet had a great zeal for aſſerting the dignity and per- 
fection of the divine nature. This prompted him to laſh Homer for the characters of his ſeveral 
deities, with a fatyr, that might have become the ſeverity and atdour of a chriſtian father, except 
perhaps that in ſome places his wit is too luxuriant for the gravity of his ſubjec. But the true 
reaſon, it is probable, why Plato was acted with fo ſtrong and juſt a zeal againſt the pagan and 
re deities, proceeded from the diſcovery he had made concerning the neceſſity of acknow- 


edging an immaterial ſubſtance diſtin from matter, and in conſequence concerning the falſhood of 


that || principle, whereby ſuch deities had been at firſt introduc d. | | 

But the fame principle, where-ever it is entertain'd, has alſo a viſible tendence to favour cor- 
ruption. When men once believe, that their thoughts, or their ſenſations of pleaſure and pain, are 
nothing but the reſult of matter and motion, depending on the preſent mechanical ſtructure of the 
body, they will be apt to conclude, that when the mechaniſm of the body is diſſolved, they can 
have nothing farther 6 G. ar enjoy. but will undergo a change, that will terminate all their 
hopes, and all their fears at once. It will be natural, J fay, for ſuch men, to expreſs themſelves 
in the language of thoſe libertines, who are introduc'd by the author of the book of wiſdom, and 
to follow their maxims. Come on therefore, let us enjoy the good things, that are preſent, and 


let no flower of: the' ſpring paſs'by us: Let none of us go without his part of voluptuouſneſs. 


And indeed, when we turn our eyes upon the preſent ſtate of chriſtians themſelves, it may be aſ- 
fign'd as one very Probable reaſon, why the ſpiritual truths of the goſpel, and the future rewards 
it promiſes, make ſo little impreſſion on them, that, following the illuſions of ſenſe, they are not 
thoroughly convinc d of a being, diſtin& from matter, or a corporeal ſubſtance. It may be doubt- 
ed, whether a great number of men profeſſing chriſtianity, have not been ſo ill inſtructed concer- 
ning the ſpirituality of the divine nature, that ſhould we preſs them to explain their ſentiments up- 


on this article, they would not be much different from thoſe of the ancient Anthropomorphites. 


Under tis prejudice, it is no wonder, if nothing, but ſenfible objects, have any power to influence 
or move them; or that we can, without the greateſt difficulty, perſuade them, there are really any 
objects ſubſiſting without a body. This makes their imagination repreſent death to them, whereby 
their bod ies are to be diffolv'd, as a kind of annihilation, at moſt as a perfect [tate of inſenſibility. 
This reaſon, why ſo many chriſtians want true faith, and are conſequently leſs regular in their lives, 
is perhaps more general, than men commonly ſuppoſe; 0006. 8 
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dges, in \complaifance to the traditions, and ge- 
fer the unity of God, and argues for it. But 
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ll | The conceſſion even of thoſe, who lay matter may be capable of thought, by virtue of a power 

3 ſuperadded to it by God, ſeems to do no Fate ſervice to teligion; I know this conceſſion = mad 
in honour to the divine omni potenoe, but, beſides that there is no neceſſity of making it on this 
account, the power of God not extending to things, which are not poſſible objects of any power, 
it is alſo of dangerous conſequence to faith: For either matter is diſpos d by God in the compoſi- 
tion of a human body, or more immediately of the fibres of the brain in ſuch a certain order, or 
with that determinate degree of motion, W ich will ce thought; and then, what ought not 
to be granted to the atheilt, there is a poſhbility, at lealt, that matter, one time or other, might 
have fallen exactly into the ſame curious liruchure itſelf : Or elſe it muſt be ſaid, the power of 
thinking ſuperadded to matter, js ſuperadded as a thing really diſtintt from it, as the pen I write 
with is ſuperadded to the paper upon which I write z yet after ſuch a manner, that what thinks 
ſhall mantain ſome kind of union and entercourſe with matter, ſo that the impreſſions made upon 
the body, ſhall occaſion certain ſenſations in the ſoul, and the foul in its turn, by a pure aft of the 
will, ſhall excite certain motions in the body. But then we aſſert Rill, it is not matter which 
thinks, but the power thus united in an improper ſenſe to matter ORIG WALLED, if 
= ſo inadequate an illuſtration may be allow d, which produces the thoughts of a writer, tho it be 
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il | an occaſion of communicating them to the world. | | 
1 If it {till be objected, that matter has not in 144 of motion, and yet God has ſupet- 3 
1 added ſuch a power to it, ſo that qualities may co y be impreſs d on things, which, wi 5 4 
wy | an external cauſe, could never have reſulted from the nature of them; and that thought therefore = 
416 may be a quality of the ſame kind. 1 
Wl | Ianſwer, it is not true, that a power of motion, in the ſenſe here intended, has been ſuperad - 1 
1 ded by God to matter. In every motion two things are to be conſider d, the moving force, and 
1 the thing moved. We grant, that matter has a capacity of being mov d, but that does not prove 

1 any thing againſt us, except it could be made 1 that matter has à power of moving itſelf, 

1 or exciting motion, as the mind does thought, from ſome internal principle. Motion, with re- 
bl ſpe& to the thing mov'd, is purely paſſive, and inſers no more, than change of place, which only 
1" gives an external denomination. But we cannot conceive therefore, how a being ſhould have an 
1:48 ative principle communicated to it, which it cannot in its own nature, according to any poſſible 
"I way we have of arguing fiom our ideas, be the ſubjeQ of. ext rel 
14 It ſhould not then be ſaid, that motion is a quality ſuperadded to matter, therefore thought 

1 may be ſuperadded to it. But it ſhould be ſaid, a moving force is requir d to put matter in mo- 

4 tion, therefore motion being only a paſſive principle, adds no real quality zo marrer, but only ſup- 

1 poſes it in a tendeney towards a different ſituation. But what is this to a principle, which, we are 

[1 conſcious, ats by an internal determination of itſelf, and not only may be conceiv'd as ſubſiſting 

1 independently, which motion cannot, of the ſubjeR, it is ſuppos d to inhere in, but let us put our 

1 thoughts never fo much on the ſtretch, and turn them what way we pleaſe, can never be conceivd 

1 to have any natural or immediate eonnettion with ſuch a ſub et. 4 
= | Yet lelt all this ſhould be thought precariouſly ſpoken, let ys diſcover, if we are able, any m. 
j | | | thod, how matter may be concely'd capable of thought, upon any account whatever. 43 
1 All matter muſt either be ſuppos d at reſt, or in motion; matter at reſt, or periektly in a ſtate 3 
| N of inaQivity, that 18, having no immanent action, can much leſs have any action that is influen tial ; 0 
| towards producing an aQive principle, which the corporealiſts will acknowledge that of th NY 
1 t be. For then there would be ſomething in the effect, which is confeſſodiy not in the cauſe I 
| from whence this plain contradition would follow, that fomething may be caus d by nothing. : 


0 In order therefore to ſuppoſe that matter has wt thinking, we muſt neceſſarily give it 2 
br . motion. But then again, either every particle of moving matter will have ſuch a power, or 
1 only mattes moving in 4 certain order, and to a certain degree; It will not be Aid, that all matter 
ner put in motion, neeelimily thinks, and at all times. The doQtine of the ſchoolmen, which 
atheiſtical wits have ſo often charg d as an abſurdity upon them; that tan thouſand angels ma 
ſtand at once upon the point of a needle, would be nothing to ſuch a ſuppoſition: for from the ink. 3 
nite, or if that ſhould not be granted, the indefinite divifibility of matter, it would follow, that a $ 
needle's point would actually include a much greater number of thinking beings, or rather a num- 4 
ber, which by continual addition, we could never: be capable of computing. 1 
It would follow farther, that the leaſt atom, matter is capable of dividing into, is not only a 3 
thinking being, but a wiſe, ſelf-conſcious, and in all reſpects moſt perfect being; ſeeing every Z 
perfition mult, as we have prov'd befote; haus originally: ſubſiſted in one eternal cauſe, but can- 3 
nor polthly de concety'd to ariſe. from ny-eqmplication of material cauſts,”and'muft cherefore if 4 
1 Kues. but Whg oecd, be Whole and. entite in every indiyidual part of mattet. f 
Bur perbaps. it may be ſtill „th ver reaſous we. may urge againſt the materialiſts 
on this head, they have enperience againſt us; and ore, tho every part of matter in motion 
% C 
of {Fveral parts of it, moving atter a, certain manner; Ange there are in fact Aue reſulting from 
2 due and proper compofition of material parts, which they had not ſeparately in themſelves, and 
thoſe not merely ſenſible qualities, as colour, ſound, and the like, which muſt be allow'd to 
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have no teal exiſtence, unleſs in the perception, but ſuch powers or qualities as are evidently in 
the things themſelves, whether we have any perception of them or not, as weeping, ſighing, 
and laughing, the latter of which is particularly objected on this occaſion by Lucrerus, | 


Er ridere poteſt ex non ridentibu factus. 


To which we anſiwer, that theſe appearances, tho they have a real foundation in the things them. 
faves from which they ariſe, yet are not really diſtinet from matter, but are only the pairs of mat- 
ter in a different pofition, or moving by certain mechanical laws; and there is nothing in them, 
but may be cafily acconnted for from the known affeftions or properties of matter,” Thus laugh- 
ing, for inſtance, is nothing elſe, but the motion of certain _— or muſtles proper for that pyr- 
poſe, which occafions a different fite or contexture of the lips, with a certain vibration of the | 
air, which communicates itfelf to our ears. The poet nigh with equal reaſon have urg d, that 
found is really diſtin from matter, in this or any other caſe. Yet we are fo far from being able 
to apprehend, how there fhould be any found without matter or motion, that the ideas of found, | 
of matter, and motion, when we compare them, are neceſſarily and inſeparably connefted. But 
will any one fay, there is ſo neceſſary and inſeparable a connection between the idea of matter and 
motion, and the idea of thought, that they cannot be conceiv'd apart. This is fo far from being true, 


1 that we have no way of uniting them by any common or intermediate idea, but are forc'd te re- 
= = ſolve the communication that is berween them into the immediate power and action of God. | | 
2H But becauſe this is a ſubject of the laſt importance, let us purſue it, till we fee whether the 
2 materialiſts have yet any poi retreat; or if matter moving after a certain determinate manner, 1 
may not be ſtill capable of thought. It will be granted, that the ſame individual matter, which 
now thinks in any perſon, did not think ſeven years before he was born, but only that in conſe- | 
uence of the organization of his body, it began at a certain time to think, and {till continues te 7 
o fo. Lask, whether all the parts of matter in the compoſition of this man think, or but ſome 
one part of it? If all the parts, he would neceſſarily have ſo many different ſenſations, and be gs N 


many ways ſelf-conſtious, as there are animal ſpirits playing in the fibres of his brain. If but one 
of the moving particles thinks, it muſt be becauſe there is ſomething peculiar in the motion, figure, 
or ſituation of it, from which thought neceſſarily proceeds. But ſtill this is only ſuppoſing, | 
without any manner of proof, or giving us the leaſt light towards diſcovering the poſſibility of 
the thing. For what more evident connection is there as yet between motion, figure, or place, 
and thought, than between t and matter perfectly at reſt ? Hd 
Settin alide experience, and the confideration, that thought ſeems to perform all its functions 
by occaſion of the ani mal ſpirits, in ſome part of the brain, there is no more connection in the 
natural reaſon of the mung between though and the animal ſpitits, than between thought, and 
the nails of our fingers. To fay, after all, that the animal ſpirits may be the inſtruments © 
thought, not as occaſional, but efficient cauſes, tho" we cannot conceive how they ſhould be ſo, 


1 and even contrary to all our ideas of the nature and properties of matter, which ate the only foun- 
1 dation of our reaſoning concernin 8 them, is by a plain inference to leave us no foundation to reg- 
| | 4 


1 ſon upon in any caſe. : | 48 3; i 
| Democritus was ſo ſenſible of this conſequence, that if every atom be deſtitute of a ſoul, every 


combination ot atoms muſt be 1o too, that there was no particular atom, to which he did not 
affign-a foul, And tho Eyicurut, who borrow'd in a manner all his materials from this author, 


; q if we believe Cicero v, look d upon this principle as taken for granted, or only precarioufly ad vane 
AI to ſerve an hypotheſis, and therefore, concluding it more becoming oY gary ey to aflign ſome 
| cauſe or other of things, rather than none at all, reſolv'd che pauſe and origin of thought in- 


to certain modifications of matter; yet it is not eaſy to determine which of the two, for they 
were both in the wrong, had the greater appearance of reaſon on his fide. To 7 % thought 
originally, and in fact eſſential to matter, without aſſigning any cauſe, why it ſhould be ſo, ſeems 

_ - Altogether as reaſonable, as to ſuppoſe that by certain motions or ſtrictures, it may in time ac- 
quire a power of thinking, without being able to ſhew, how it can poſſibly do ſo. We muſt 
grant however, the attempt of Epicurus to account for every thi from the two principles of Mat- 

ter and motion, has by accident done the cauſe of theiſin this ſervice, that at the fame time it dif 
covers his wit and invention, it erpoſes the weakneſs of the moſt ſpecious arguments than can 
be produc'd for his hypotheſis, which has occafion'd men to make more ſtriqt and methodical en- 
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3 quiries concerning the nature of matter, and the origin and firuture of the material world +. 

3 Aid of in hem pyſiſic, pon 2 Demogrits ? cit. de nat. devr: | 2 
73 og, . 2 ' 1 SE % 2 | a 1 4 n zu. | 
4 + Falſe and ill founded, as the Epicurean hypotheſis is, yet it has given occaſion for philaſophiſing, alter a-mote Juſt | 
- and ſtrict manner. Burnet's Archeol. | 22 5 | | | 
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Of the Ex1sTtence of GOD. Part I. 


— a 
That the being, which we have prov'd to be God, cannot be the one ſubſtance 
of Spinoſa. 


NIN HO! what has been faid, in the laſt chapter, is in Hg ſufficient to overthrow the ſyſtem 
of Spinoſa, founded on his principle of one ſubltance, yet there being other arguments, 
whereby this apoſtate may be perſonally attack d, and which tis impoſſible for his followers to e- 
vade the force of, it may be of ſome ſervice to the cauſe of religion, to employ them in a diltinct 
chapter. But before we proceed to examine or confute the hypotheſis of Spinaſa, it will be pro- 
per to give a ſummary account of it. 4 8 
This atheiſtical writer then maintain d, that there is but one infinite ſubſtance in the world, en- 


dow'd with infinite attributes, and modify ing itſelf infinite ways; that all beings in the univerſe, 


are but that one ſubſtance differently modify d, who continually produces in himſelf whatever ex- 


iſts, and is the ſole and immediate ſubject of every property, paſſion, and action in the world, and 


- diſtin from whoſe ſubſtance, there neither is, nor can poſſibly be conceiv'd any 2 8 

The old doctrine concerning the ſoul of the world, if it had been methodically explain d, would 
have differ'd very little from this. They, who beliey'd the world actuated, and inform d by 
one common ſoul, diffus d through the ſeveral ſpecies of beings, did not take it for a ſubſtance 
really diſtinct from matter, but only for a certain ſpirituous faculty, or ſublimated power of it. This 
power was ordinarily expreſs d by that equivocal term, nature; a word, which, tho' it had no 
certain or determinate idea itſelf, yet ſerv'd to explain every thingelſe, If you ask d, how the ſun 
came to be plac'd at ſuch a diſtance from the earth, as to cauſe the variety of ſeaſons, and to diſtri- 
bute through the courſe of his annual revolution, an equal ſhare of light to the ſeveral parts of it, why, 
it was nature that gave him that happy and advantagious ſituation. Here was one anſwer in a word, 
that ſolv'd all difficulties z nature produc'd, and did every thing. Whereas thoſe very perſons, 


who attributed ſo much to nature, had they carry'd their enquiries 88 in the leaſt for- 


ward, muſt have diſcover d, that either it was an intelligent being, really diſtinèt from the material 
world, or elſe, that it was only a term of amuſement, which in truth had no ſignification at all. 


The modifications of the one ſubſtance of Spingſa, tho he has digeſted his principles into a fe- 
gular ſyltem, are only a different expreſſion for that of nature, and as protgrioally advanced, For 
philoſophers did to nature, 


he attributes the ſame effects to thoſe modifications, which the auctent ph 
and with as little reaſon. They have equally taken the main point in queſtion for granted, and 
which it was impoſſible for them to prove, that the idea of a thinking, and the idea of an ex- 
tended being, were applicable to the ſame ſubject. Nature with them was the cauſe of all that 


infinite variety of things, which has happen d in the world; body with him has a power of mo- 


difying itſelf infinite ways. They are equally.deficient in fab or be how a paſſive principle, in- 
capable in its own nature, even of motion, ſhould modify it{elt; or be capable of thought; or how 
it ſhould communicate thoſe powers and perfections, which are not contain d in the idea, nor can 
be conceiv'd to reſult from any known or imaginable properties of it. | 5 
It is no wonder, that Spinoſa, in conſequence of his principles, deny'd miracles. For miracles 
being above the power of material cauſes, or. thoſe laws whereby. the one ſubſtance neceſſarily acts 
and modifies itſelf, were for that reaſon impoſſible to his Deity, ſeeing he mult have exerted a 
power in them, above his power. But for the ſame reaſon, Spinoſa ought to have deny'd, there 
is any ſuch thing in the world as cogitation, to produce thought out of ſenſeleſs and ſtupid matter, 
appearing, upon an impoſſible ſuppoſition, to be the greateſt miracle of all. OY” 
Strabo * therefore, with whom nature was the only principle, is juſtly confuted by Lactantius 
i in the following paſſage.” © It is idle to ſuppoſe, that any og old have a power of gene- 
< rating a living or ſenſitive creature, which in itſelf is without life, ſenſe, or figure. The argu- 
ment would have held much ſtronger with reſpect to reaſonable and free agents. And to ſuppoſe 
thought, with Ariſtotle ||, a quinteſſence drawn off from certain material ingredients, like Ipirits 
of wine from the lees, would afford us but a very poor ſolution to this argument. Matter how- 
ever ſublimated or refin'd, being nothing ſtill but matter, and acquiring no powers or properties 
diſtin from it. The fifth eſſence therefore of this philoſopher ought to be placed in the ſatne rank, 
with his ſubſtantial forms, being an abltruſe term, without any, proper ftgnification, or, as Cicero 
S obſerves, admitting of no other word or expreſſion to explain the meaning of it. 23838 


_ 


4 ; R um divinam in natur eſſe cenſet, que cauſas gignendi, augendi, minuendi habeat, ſed 
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Another principle, upon which Sp:noſa founds his ſyſtem, demonſtratively falſe, and, if I mi- 
ſtake not, now allowed by all the learned world to be ſo, is that of a Plenum. The reaſon of his 
ſuppoſing matter infinitely extended, was, that he thought the indivifibility of his own ſubſtance 
could not be otherways tenable ; or becauſe, it he had allow'd it diviſible, or conſiſting of ſepa- 
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rate and diſtinct parts, he apprehended, perhaps, that the following argument could receive no ſo- 


lid or ſatisfactory anſwer. If God is a corporeal being, and yet a being which has perfection, the 
perfection of his nature, is found in all the individual parts of his. body, or in one alone, or in 
ſome power or quality reſulting from the contexture of them all. If in all the parts of his body, 
then there is, at leaſt, a plurality of Gods; if but in one part, all the reſt are ſuperfluous and un- 
neceſſary; if in certain powers and qualities reſulting from the whole, the corporeal Deity muſt 
have been in order of time, perhaps many ages before the intelligent Deity ; and ſo God, which 
Spinoſa would not admit, confider'd as an intelligent being, had not been a neceſſary or eternal, 
but merely a temporary and contingent being. _ JJ 

Another attribute of the God of Spina ſa, and which he found it neceſſary to aſcribe to him, is 
immutability. But how an unchangeable being can be ſubject to all the variety of accidents and 
events, which happen in the world, is wholly unaccountable. 1 
When we fay, that man is a changeable being, we do not mean with reſpect to his ſubſtance, or 


that he will one time or other be annihilated ; but with reſpect to the ſtate of his body or mind, 


Yet according to Spinoſa a man may continually alter in the temper or qualities both of body and 
mind, without ſuffering any alteration in either. He may every moment acquire new modifi- 
cations, walk or fit ſtill, be eaſy or in pain, and yet be always in the ſame ſtate, and have the 
ſame ſenſations. For all theſe different circumſtances do not produce or deſtroy one particle of the 
matter, whereof he is compos d; that has ever been, and ever will be unchangeably one ſubſtance. 
This, by an obvious deduction, is Spinoſa's argument; but what does it conclude >? When we 

k of an immutable being, a being that is confeſſedly ſelFexiſtent, certainly we do not under- 
and, that he is immutable as to his exiſtence ; that admits of no diſpute ; but only as to the 
manner of his exiſtence, or the qualities proper to him. And in this reſpect the God of Sino- 


ia is ſo tar from being immutable, that he ſuffers ten thouſand changes every moment. The Mera- 


morphoſes, which poets aſcribe to the heathen deities, are nothing to thoſe, he ſuſtains continually, 
without the leaſt intermiſſion. .. _ | | 


Since a Subſtance. for example, can only act or ſuffer, for modes do nothing, and are incapable 


of either action, or ſuffering, the one ſubſtance, if there be no more than one, muſt at the ſame 


time act all the injuttice, and ſuffer all the pains of the whole world: And yet impious and irrati- 
onal, as ſuch a ſuppoſition would. be, this farther abſurdity is neceſſarily conſequent to the doQrine 
of Spinoſa, that the ſame individual ſubſtance would be at once in a ſtate of pleaſure and pain, of 
ſickneſs and health, maintain contrary principles, he poſſeſſed with contrary paſſions, and purſue 
inconſiſtent defigns. If God, I fay. be the ſubject of every thing, and all the modifications in the 


_ univerſe be only ſo many modifications of himſelf, or his own individual ſubſtance, theſe with a 


you. many other conſequences, which piety will not ſuffer to be mention'd, would unavoidably 
ollow. 5 | 


And yet deſtructive as the ſyſtem of Spinoſa ks, if we argue by a Juſt deduction from it, to all 


the perſections of the divine nature, and in particular to the felicity of it, there appearing to be in 


the world, an equal proportion at leaſt of miſery to happineſs, if not a much greater on the fide of 
miſery, both which are only different modifications of the divine ſubſtance : Setting aſide, I ſay, 
theſe and the like conſequences, which directly flow from the principles of Spinoſa, his ſyſtem is 
perhaps in itſelf the ,moſt plaufible, and rhe beſt digeſted, of any atheiſtical ſyſtem, that has ever 
yet appear d; and were it not for the neceſſity of ſuppoſing a thinking and a corporeal being two 


diſtinct ſubſtances, would ſtill be more difficultly overthrown. But as the diſtinction between theſs 


two ſubſtances, is the main ground upon which, as I take it, atheiſm under any appearance, can 
be ſolidly confuted, I apprehend my ſelf in the leſs danger of being condemned for enlarging ſo 
much, wherever a proper occaſion offer d, either in alerting, or illuſtrating this diſtinction. 

Spimoſa, after all, was not the firſt, tho' father Raynaudus , a learned Jeſuit, repreſents him 


% 


the firſt, who ſuppos'd but one ſubſtance in the univerſe, and that all things are only different mo- 
difications of it. David of Dinant + expteſly aſſerted, that God was the firſt matter; whom Tho- 


mas of Aquin for that reaſon particularly took upon him, in his book againſt the Gentilks, to cen- 
ſure and confute; and whoſe own books had been publickly order d to be bur d. A/mericus ||, 
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+ Deum eſſe primam materiam aſſerebat. Prateolus in Elench, flæreſ. ſub, tit. David Dinant, 3 
Deum non videri in ſe, ſed in creaturis, ficut lumen in azre. Ideas que ſunt in mente divini creare & creart poſſe, Men- 
- Sy ſeu beati perdere ſuum eſle in proprio genere, & redire in illud eſſe ideale, quod habuit in mente diving, Id. 
ub. tit. Almaric. . | 
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1 18 Of the ExisTENCE of GOD. Book I. 
LM | of whom David of Dinant was a follower, and who for his impious and atheiſtical principles was 
1 himſelf condemn'd to the flames, maintain'd that God, he meant the ſubſtance of God, is viſible 
Wil | in his creatures, or the modifications of himſelf, as light is in the air; that the ideas in the divine 
1 mind generate, and are generated; and that the ſoul of a contemplative and good man loſes itſelf | 
1 0 in it's proper ſubſtance, and returns into that ideal ſubſtance, which it had before in the mind # 
'Y of God.. As if we were to ſuppoſe the little globes of air, that are rais'd upon the ſurface of a river, A 
11 and inclos d in ſo many thin watry membranes, immediately, ſo ſoon as thoſe membranes are 4 
| 1 broken, diffuſing themſelves - up into their proper element, and Ae wich it. Tho this ; 
1 illuſtration is far from being jult, or capable of explaining, how the foul, when a man dies, returns 4 
Wl into the ſiibſtance of God. Since, if there be but one ſubſtance, nothing can conceal or divide the 3 
1 ſoul of any particular perſon from it, or intervene between them, like the watry vehicle, we 1 
„ mention d, between the external air, and the air it incloſes. There is one paſſage in Seneca $ him- I 
ul ſelf. which ſeems to favour the doctrine of one only ſubſtance, and will ditficultly bear a ſound in- J 
Will terpretation, tho? he could not intend it ſhould be taken in the molt ſtrict and literal ſenſe. R. Ma- 1 
0 monides * alſo has on a certain occaſion expreſs d himſelf concerning the ſubſtance of God after I 
a manner, which at firſt ſight does not ſeem very capable of an orthodox ſenſe. For he ſpeaks of 3 
God, as having a body like that of Spino/a's deity, rho' tis probable he did not mean by body, 4 
any thing properly material, but only an intelligible extenſion. But I refer the reader for both ] 
paſſages to the margin; and have only mention d theſe particulars to ſhew how cautiouſly we l 
- ought to refrain from all ſuch expreſſions, as have the leaſt tendence to confound our ideas of a 1 
thinking and a corporeal being, much more from thoſe expreſſions, which directly infer them to ; 
be one and the ſame individual being. | | . q 
(CHAP; Frey I 
The proof of a God, from the neceſſity of ſuppoſing a firſt cauſe of motion. 3 
Have hitherto confider'd certain perfections, or qualities, obſervable in the nature of things, 2 
I whereof matter is altogether an incapable ſubject, and which muſt therefore owe their origin to L 
ome being, diſtin from matter. But there is one thing, matter is allow'd capable of having im- 3 
teſs d upon it, by ſome external force, which yet no power or force, inherent in itſelf, could ever | 2 
ve produc'd or excited, and that is motion; withour which it is evident the material werld could = 
never have been form'd according to the preſent model and admirable order of it. Thoſe who : | 
contend therefore, that matter once put in motion may be capable of thought, could they demon- 1 
ſtrate what they aſſert, yet would prove nothing againſt the exiſtence of a being diſtin from mat- „ 
ter, and ſupetior to it, except they were able to prove antecedently, either that matter is capable —_ 
of moving itſelf, or that it has been, tho without any power of moving itſelf, eternally in motion. .B 
It it be ſaid, that ſuppoſing matter originally moyv'd by ſome external agent, it does not there- —_ 
fore follow, ſuch an agent would be that being we call God, or have all the perfections, which we 1 
aſeribe to the divine nature. For the ſoul of man, confeſſedly a finite, imperfe&t, and dependent =_ 
being, is not only capable by a mere act of the will of exciting motion in his body, or in ſeveral L 
members of it, at the ſame time; but alſo of altering the courſe or direction, wherewith ſeveral * 
bodies without him are mov'd. We anſwer, it is granted at leaſt from hence, that there is ſome 1 
power or other ſuperior to matter, capable of putting it in motion, and acting upon it. But then 2 
this power, when we attribute it, tor inſtance, to man, if it be properly a power, is only deriv'd, I 
as thoſe other perfettions are, wheteby he is diſtinguiſh'd, and with them muſt therefore, by a ne- 2. 
ceſſary progreſſion, ultimately terminate in the fountain of all power, and perfection. Tho' *tis 
more reaſonable to think, that the power, man has of moving his own body, or ſome part of it, 
and even of accelerating or retarding the motion of certain bodies without him, is not ſtrictly and 
e a power inherent in himſelf, but only an occaſional effect of the ſupreme power acting in 
him. me of the moſt able philoſophers, and who have carry'd their purſuits in fearch of nature b | 
to the greatelt length, being of opinion, that under any confideration of power, whether phyſical A 
or. civil, rhere is no power, but of God. Tho' vain and ungrateful man, who upon this principle, 3 


cannot ſo much as move his arm, without the immediate ation of God, becauſe he does not ſee 
or ſenſibly experience his action, blindly imagines, that what he is only the occaſion or inſtrument 
of doing, is really done by his own ſtrength ; and ſo, if his operation be attended with any con- 
ſiderable and important conſequences, without taking the true cauſe into the account, arrogates to 
himſelf the homage, due to it, and thinks he has a tight to do ſo. | 
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5 Totum hoc, quo continemur & unum eſt, & deus; & ſocii ejus ſumus (F nenbra. Sen. nat. queſt, lb. 2. c. 45. 


» Corpus dei non eſt compoſitum ex conjunctjone particularum ejuſmodi individuatum, quales ille creavit ; ſed corpus unum 
continuum, nullam niſi in cogitatione ad mittens diuiſunem. Doctor. perplex. p. 176. | 
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Part I. Of the ExISTZNMeE of GOD. - iS 


It appears indeed highly reaſonable from the nature of the thing, that no power, but that which 
made matter, ſhould be capable ot moving it. Seeing no natural rye or connection can poſſibly 
be conceived between the body and the foul of man, it is as eaſy to apprehend; how a finite being 
ſhould make matter, as how it ſhould have a power of putting it in motion, when made; except 
by virtue of thoſe admirable laws of union, whereby matter and mind now aQt, reciprocally upon 
one another, and which laws infinite power alone could eſtabliſh _ | | 

But whether man act only as an occaſional inſtrument in the hand of God, or whether God may 

ſſibly communicate a power to him, by which he may be capable of acting immediately him- 

lf; we muſt {till have recourſe at laſt to ſome independent, and eternal power; we mult carry 
our views upward on the chain of cauſes, if I may uſe a heathen illuſtration, till we diſcover the 
foot to which the firlt link of them is ty d, and which gives motion immediately or mediately at 
leaſt to them all. | 

Should ir be granted then, that motion is not a dire and immediate proof ot a God, it mult 
however be admitted a proof” of him by dire& and neceſſary conſequence. Except it ſhould be 
ſaid, that matter, tho' it have no inherent power of moving itſelf, yet has been for ever actually in 
motion. But this is to aſſign an effect, without any real or imaginable cauſe to produce it; and 
which, not ariſing from the nature of its ſubject, but being evidently above the power of it, muſt 
either have been eternally communicated to it by ſome eternal foreign cauſe, or elſe what no body 
will have the aſſurance to aſſert, muſt have been caus'd by nothing. 3 

This argument from motion, as well as that taken from a ſeries of dependent ſucceſſive beings, 
clearly proves, that the material world could not have been eternal; I mean eternal in the ſtrict 


and abſolute ſenſe of the word, and as it implies independency of any cauje. But whether an eternal 


cauſe could not from all eternity have produc'd the ſame ſtate of things, wherein we now behold 
them, which was the opinion of Ariſtotle, wherein moſt of the ſchoolmen have follow'd him, is 
rather a queſtion of nice ſpeculation, than of any real importance in the preſent argument. It is 


ſufficient, that whether we allow the world, in this more reſtrain d ſenſe, eternal, or ſuppoſe it 
Produc'd at any aſſignable period, we mult of neceſſity, at the fame time, ſuppoſe an external 
cauſe, both of motion, and ſuccefhve generation. 


It is difficult, however, to account for the opinion of thoſe philoſophets, or the reaſons of their 


embracing it, who ſuppoſe matter was originally put in motion, and form d by God into this 


OR ſcene and order of things, and yet look'd upon it, as a being, eternally. coexiſtent with 
im. | | 5 . 

It was very unphiloſophical, in the firſt place, to ſuppoſe a being eternally, and independently 
exiſtent, in the nature and properties whereof, they could obſerve no imaginable ſigns or reaſons of 
ſelf-exiſtence 3 they found it, indeed, actually exiſting, but they ſaw, at the ſame time, ir was in 
a paſſve ſtate. And there do not ſeem to be two more oppolite or contradictory ideas in the 
world, than that of a paſſive, and that of a ſelf exiſtent being. Selt-exiſtenee, as we obſerv'd be- 
fore, neceſſarily implying, fince a ſeli-exiſtent being can have no external eauſe, the ſtrongeſt im- 
manent principle of action and life, that can poſſibly be conceiv'd. I add immanent principle, to 
prevent all miſtakes concerning the fignification of the word, ſelt-exiſtence ; or as if it imply'd any 


- cauſe or neceſſity whatever in the nature of things, ot even in conception, antecedent to the being, 


which ſelfexiſts ; which in either-reſpe& would import ſome power, or efficiency, prior to the di- 


vine nature, or at leaſt imply, that God was the cauſe of his own exiſtence. 


It ſeem d alſo highly irrational in theſe philoſophers to conclude, that matter, which, in their 
opinion, was eſſentially independent of God, as to its being, ſhould depend on him, as to the 


modifications of it. For fince the properties of things follow the nature of them, how came that, 


which was independent in its nature, to be dependent in its properties 


Befides theſe phyſical reaſons againſt the ſelf-exiſtence of matter, there is a mol one that ie 


rocles * has produc'd, and which does by no means appear contemptible. He argues to this ef- 


ſect, that matter not depending, as is ſuppos d, of God for its exiſtence, God could have no right 
of dominion over it; and that it was contrary to the eternal rectitude of his nature, to make it 
the ſubject of his action: For why ſhould he diſpoſſeſs of its natural ſtate a co-ordinate being, and 
eternally co- exiſtent with him. | : 85 
Bur it may perhaps be urg d, that all theſe arguments are precatiouſly advanc d, and only upon 
a ſuppoſition, without proof, that matter cannot poſſible have a power of moving itſelf. Let us 
therefore enquire a little more particularly, whether there be no poſſible way of conceiving how 
matter may be moy*d, without any external cauſe to excite a motion of it. : 


* * n 
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* This philoſopher, who liv'd in the fifth century, would inſinuate, that Plato had the ſame ſentiments concerning the 
temporary Exiſtence of matter; and he writes againſt the Platonifts for perverting the doctrine of their maſter on this 
head. But it is plain, Plato held the eternal concourſe and co-exiſtence of matter with God. Hierocles therefore could 
not borrow this argument from his writings, where ir is not to be found, but either form d it of his own head, or took 
the hint of it from ſome part of ſacred Writ, perhaps the Moſaick hiſtory of the creation; but for the honour of Plato 
conceal'd.the true occaſion of it. | N 
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20 | Of the Ex is TENCE of GOD. Book I. 
Now if matter can be ſuppos d, upon any account, endow'd with a power ot motion, ſuch a 
power muſt either. be eſſential to it, or only accidental. Motion cannot, without a foreign cauſe, 
be accidental to matter, for this plain reaſon, that all accidents in matter, are the effects of moti- 
on, and therefore do not produce, but neceſſarily pre-ſuppoſe it in order to their own production. 

If a power of moving itſelf be eſſential to matter, it muſt be ſo to every particle of matter, as 


partaking cf the ſame nature with the whole. But this is an impoſſible ſuppoſition * ; for either 


the particle to be mov'd muſt have its motion detertnin'd one way, or have indifferently a tendency 
to motion every way. A motion determin'd one way, and eſſential to the thing moving, can ne- 
ver be diverted out of that way, or have the line of its direction in the leaſt vary d, the eſſences of 
things not being ſubjef to change. But if the particle to be mov d, have indifterently a tendency 
to move every way, it is evident it can move no way, ſeeing the endeavour towards motion, 
would then be perfectly equal on all fides of it; and no reaſon could be given why it ſhould de- 
termine itſelf one way rather than another. | 

That motion is not eſſential to matter, appears farther from hence, that the idea of matter is 
not inſeparably united with that of motion, Solidity, extenſion, and figure, are properties 
which we always attribute to matter, and can never be conceiv'd to ſubſiſt apart from it. We 
can have no conceptiom of any particle of matter, which does not include theſe three properties; 
but we can eaſily conceive matter without motion. When we ſpeak of a body being at relt, we 


have a clear and diſtinct perception of what we ſay; which yet we could not have, if motion were 
eſſential to matter, we could then no more ſeparate matter from the idea of motion, than from that 


of ſolidity, extenſion, or figure. 
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Another argument againſt a natural power of motion in matter, is taken from what I have ſo 


o'ten had occaſion to obſerve, its being a paſſive ſubject; ſo far indeed as we can obſerve, the in- 


fluence of all moving bodies upon one another is reciprocal ; they are impelfd, and they impell; 
they fly from, and embrace; they ſupplant, and give way to one another. But ſtill we are no nea- 
rer towards apprehending, how motion was at firſt communicated, and when or by what means 


this continued circulation of it firſt began. That it could not derive from any inherent power or principle 


in matter itſelf, ſufficiently appears from all the foregoing conſiderations z it muſt therefore have 
been impreſs'd upon matter by ſome active principle of a nature and power ſuperior to it, which 
muſt either immediately, or however in the laſt reſource of it, be that being, whom we call God. 
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The proof of a God from the conſideration of an intending cauſe of things, and 
of the uſes 40 which they are adapted. 55 
QUHOULD we now admit, in conttadiction to what has been clearly prov'd, that matter is 
O ſelfexiſtent, and that motion is eſſential to it, or that by ſome ſtrange accident, it was, without 


any external cauſe, one time or other, put in motion. We ſhall notwithſtanding be unable, even 
upon this conceſſion, to ſnew, how the preſent contrivance and order of things can be accounted 


for upon the ſole principles of matter and motion. To ſay nothing of the magnificent ſtructure 


and vaſt extent of the world, or the wonderful variety of objects, that every where preſent them- 
ſelves in it. For tho' all theſe conſiderations are arguments of power, and are apt to give ſtrong 
and lively ideas of it; yet power, however extended, not having ſo evident a connection with thought, 


whereof I ſtill ſuppoſe matter incapable, as wiſdom and deſign, I have choſe rather to inſiſt on the 


proof of a God, upon the regular and uſeful, than the vaſt fabrick of this material ſyſtem. ' Tho? 
what indeed repreſents to us the regularity and uſes of it, naturally leads us to confider at the ſame 
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* Dr. Clark having fer this argument, in anſwer to a pernicious opinion, as he juſtly calls it, in a very good light, I 


ſhall take the liberty to recite it in his own words, © The eſſential Conatus to motion in every one, or of any one par- 
« ticle oſ matter, in an imaginary infinite Plenum, muſt be either a Conatus to move ſome one determinate way at once, 
or to move every Way at once; a Conatus to move ſome one determinate way, cannot be effential to any particle of 
matter, but muſt ariſe from ſome external cauſe, becauſe there is nothing in the pretended neceſſary nature of any par- 
« ticle, to determine its motion neceffarily and effentially one way rather than another: And a Conatus equally ro move 
« every way at once, is eicher an abſolute contradiction, or at leaſt could produce nothing in matter, but an eternal reſt 
« of all and every one of its parts, Demonſtration of the being and attributes of God, 

Dr. Cheyne has alſo an argument to prove motion cannot be eſſential to matter, from the infinite poſſible varieties of its 
directions; which I ſhall alfo here take occaſion to tranſeribe. Laying aſide the conſideration of all other bodies, or 
« ſuppoſing a body moving in vacko, it muſt move in one certain direction. Now what it is that determines it to this 
direction, rather chan to any other of the infinite variety, no reaſon can poſſibly be affign'd, why it ſhould move rather 
« jn this, than in any other of the infinite number of directions; and it cannot poſſibly move in more than one of them 
« ar once, and therefore it will of itſelf move in none of them; i. e. it will not of itſelt move at all. His preceding ar- 
gument from the preſſure of a ſphere by two other equal ſpheres with equal ſorces and contrary directions, ſeems alſo very 
juſt and concluſive. Philoſophical principles of religion, p. 114. | | ; 
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trix d are their motions, for the common benefit of all things within the compaſs of their a 


ever been able to compoſt; all the organs of the 
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time, that almighty | power which firſt made, and ſtill continually ſultains it in being. 
But without a deſign of weakening any arguments, which may be drawn from the viſible effects 


of the power of God, to prove his exiſtence, what I am more particularly to obſerve from the for- 


mation of the world, is, that we ſee in it, and in the ſeveral parts of it, the molt ſurprizing effects 
of thought and deep contrivance. JC e 

If we take a ſurvey of the mundane ſyſtem in general, what à number of 4 5 bodies do we ſee 
ſome of them of a magnitude, but of a diltance too one from another almoſt incredible, yet moving 
in the moft exquiſite order, and which is eſtabliſhed by a law, that cannot be broken. Now wh6 
was it that appointed this admitable order? Who made the law, whereby it was afterwards to 
fubfiſt ; and without which the beautiful harmony, that reſults from the motion of the ſeveral orbs, 


preſerving their proper diſtances, would ſdon have terminared in the greateſt diſcord, and confuſi- 


on imaginable. IO Why Ss 

If we conſider, in particular, the two great luminaries, I ſpeak with the ſcriptures according to 

appearance and common apprehenſion, bur which have certainly the greateſt influence on this ter- 

raqueous globe, with what wiſdom are they plac'd in their reſpective ſpheres, how 7 con- 
f 


vity, 


and how regularly do they moye? | es pe be 

Now who was it, that made a tabernatle for the ſur in the heavens, among an infinite variety of 
ſtations, preciſely in the place, the moſt commodious for him, out of which he ſhould appear to 
20 forth every morning, like a bridegroom out of his chamber, with new light and joy in his face, 


end rejoicing as a giant to run bis courſe © Or who was it again that preſcrib d him, I argue ſtill 


upon the common notion, the ſtared times of his going down ; and who appointed that the moon 
ſo, ſhould ſo exatly know her ſeaſons? 5 8 

If we deſcend from heaven, or a Confidetation of the greater conſtituent parts of the world, to 
take the leaſt view of the human nictocoſhi, what a freſh and glorious ſcene of wonders imme- 


[4 


diately opens itſelf to us? How fearſull) With reſpect to our bodies and wonderfully are we made; 


and by What ſtrange and adrnirable laws of mechaniſm do we live and move? And tho* we find 


by a ſenſible experience, that we have ſome power over matter, to change the figure of it, to 
tranſpoſe it, or alter the courſe of its motion ; yet bow unable are we, let us make uſe of all the 
powers and priviledges of thought as much as we can, to compoſe the leaſt part or organ, towards 


the formation of any animal, How much more unlikely Was it, or rather impoſſible, that mat- 
ter, to which. we here allow a power of moving itſelf, th Without Tt 

| human body together, and, as it were, at one ef- 
128 wherein wiſdom and thought diſplay themſelves, in ach a vaſt and inexhauſtel variety of 
There is no animal whatever, in the conſtruction whiertof we do not obſerve very ſurprizing ef: 
ſekts of wiſdom and contrivance z to ſay nathing of rhe curious formation of trees and plants, and 
the regnlar methods of their propagation, their nuttiment, and growth; to which all the art and 
induſtry of man, is ſo far from being, capable of producing any thing like, that thoſe who have 
made the deepeſt reſearches into the works of  nazure, can upon no mechanical principles whatever, 
account tor any one of” theſe appearances. „„ „„ 8 
A perſon would be thought very unreaſbnable, who ſhould ſay, that the conſtruction even of 3 


7 
5 


with all the, pomp, we ſometimes obſerve'4bout it, x0 the mechaniſm, I do not tay of the tmoſt 
inconfiletable inf? , but of a pile of grals, or a common flower. of 'the field ; which, in the judg- 
ment of him who made the world, and beſt knows the admirable formation of irs Everal parts, 


Now if the world, in the preſent ſtate of it, were produc'd by any caſual motion of the parts 

ct to be A Post ahoye the character and quality of the cauſe; or 
onderful inſtances of thought and contrivance ſhould be 

owing to that, which is neither capable of thinking, or contriving ? 3 

Te argutnents of Nadtanriu o this head, are: propos d aſter that clear and elegant mannet, 

wherein he ſo much excells: We obſerve , ſaysbe, nothing in this world, . wherein' the ſigns 


* 


man bitfelf to have been form'd by the caſual motion of 'tertain particles of — 2 
4 dlindly impelling, or adhering to one another. He adds 4 to the ſame purpoſe: + Whit 
IT hq enen 

hien enim nibil ot 1 onini mundo quod non babeat in ſe mutrimam mirabilemque ſadientiam. Que itz ſupra hominis 
Japientiam. & ingenium eft;;-; thi refius quan divine providentie.tribuewds eſt? 4n fimulacron hominis & ſtatuam ars fin- 
ei, Info enim def 2 bee fer? pudabimus i de gchcß d bo. 


7 


; Modo i; 1 
From. go — Meine: ſam exiſtimat, quod. homo. ratiane & conſilia non. poſſit, id concurſu atomorum paſſim cohærentium per- 
e, Id. ib. ö 
| | * 
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ſhould without thought or defign, have 


watch, is not owing to the operation or Corrine of ſome artiſt. But what is this. poor machine, 
| t 
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** realanable man can Fey orgs an, effekt, which all the reaſon, and Ta in the world 4s Fork 
pable of * Profle by an accidental concoutſe or combination of unde- 
8 dels atobns? 
orce © 


nich EE lies in this, that the ett ought aways to beat the fi igvatures 6 
the cauſe, and. be pro E 0 ſome meaſure at leaſt, to the, power and irfluence. of it; an 
conſequently that tis . 5 hi abſurdity to ii ſe this re lar, Mio, and beautiful ſtate of 
rhings, wherein there are To. many viſible charatters of a wi and defigring Ke ſhould ariſe 

om a principle, which has 2 1 wiſdom nor ae fig, but acts at the malt, de may be lat 
to aft at all, by a blind and neceſſar cauſali te of things, in a word, Kee affords us 
the arguments in proof of an intelligent and wi tas which could have been afforded us, 'on ſup⸗ 
poſition that ſuch a caule had really exiſted, 

We not only obſerve in the ſtructure and formation of things, the admirablo\efſetts of Wildom 
and art, ban. the ſeveral uſes for which they appear to be contriv d and form'd in the manner, 
proper. to 

very thing i in the world, to the formation whereof thete ſeems to have been the tkeaft imme lli- 
pence requir d, has its preper uſe, and is directed to ſome wiſe or good ends, both with relpect to 
its own. being, and that of the whole iy tem; but more particularly as it is ſubfervient o a 
beings, as border upon it, and with whom it has a nearer communication. Tbis bas been ever look d 

po wiſe and thinking men, as a clear and inconteſtable proof of ſome one original being, the 

— 75 this vifible world, who prepar d and model'd the ſeveral materials that temp it, 

ey 15 conclude, that without his fpecial direction and ap 2 0 things could never have 

allen into ſo uſeful an order, or been adapted to all thoſe excellent ends, which they ſo duly put- 
ſue in general, and every one of them E in its 1 0 fituation. 

Learned men, to create in us a greater idea of the m of God, in the various uſes tor which 
his creatures were form'd, have enter'd into the * detail of this fabſeft, illuſtrated ir by a curious 
induction of particulars, and compos d whole volumes upon it. But it is not confiſtent with f 
Fo gn to purſue ſuch a method, but only to obſerve ſamcmafily the 17 Inference to be drawn 

ma jult e of it; which is, that things, in a nuniberle Variety of inſtances, fitted to 
ſo 50 wile and uſeful ends, mult oe deriy'd the powers which mer piven thetn towards at- 
taining thoſe ends, from ſome wile, informing, and ſuperior. being, Otherways we mult again re- 

cur to 1 N confiltent ſuppoſition o Fin without a cauſe ; 4 which comes to the fate thi 
oy a ca uſe, 4 Arogether | impotent towards producin ng its eſe. and unequal to it; and when we ipe 
of intelligent beings, plainly communicating perfeEtions, Which it tas Hot in its own nature 

This proof of the exiſtence of God, Kön an intending cauſe, with regard both to rhe . TS 
and. uſes of things, ought to be the more inſiſted u Ny as it lies the molt open of all othet proofs 
o common a n there is no are of muc K or Fee er. to diſcovet che force of 
by The. me rant perſons are capable enough of 7 Ving, that no effect ca can exceed the 
power of its 4 but mult neceſſati rily be 1 in ſome roportion'd bo _” 

Ir is no leſs; obvious, that things in thetnſelves w Ny 1 70 dle and ions ccd neuer 


have form'd the ſeveral ſpecies of beings in the world, 
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Let us take that very inſtance, which Groriur has urg d, and is 323 Aꝑainſt the 
fiditirp of :this preſent ſyſtem of the world om the caſuab motion and cormtonrle of — 45 


us ſuppoſe, I Ay, chat the leetets of the 1a wor potty ber trad been eternally tranſpos d, "or 
in 1 IN £4 * wand 1 7 real not fave been oe but n the Ait 
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Part I. 
mult dpon ons conjunttare or other, have been produt'd exatriy in tile order we now have it. So 
far upon this ſupposdnon would it be neceffary to ſuppoſe chat work t6 hate been à contrivance of 
art, that it muſt have been ſome time the reſult of an abſolute, and, if I may ſpeak fo, mechanical 
neceſſity itſelt. DX 2 i 

The argument therefore, which learned men have employ'd againft the Epicureans, from the ab- 
{appolitig chit 4 caſual change of letters, ſhould ever produce a rational ot well di- 
inftead of having any force towards fabventing their principles, rather tends to eonfirm 
them by a ſenſible and apt Nuftrarion, For fince all fyRems, im an infinite duration, muſt one 
time or other take place, this ſyſtem was neceſſarily to come in courſe ſome time; that period has 
U d at tat; but tis owing to chance, and not to any defignor contrivance, that it did not hap- 


pen ſooner, or had not been deferr'd fof an incommenſurable duration longer. 


In anſwer to what is thus objected, I ſhallnot inſiſt that the eternal motion of matter is here taken 
for granted, without being prov'd, and, as we have fully evinc'd before, without any poſſibility 
of proof; yet I now ofe it, and a y No * 1 that we can never actor for vie 
origin of the mundane ſyſtem from: it. all only theretore by way of removing this objection, 
propoſe the following particulats to be conſider d. And, F 

1. In the firſt place, a caſual combination of atoms, which withorn an external cauſe or impulſe 
could never have combin'd, is here precariouſly aſſum d. For either theſe atoms muſt have 
mow'd it order to their coming and uniting together in 4 direct, of in an oblique line. 'Tis moſt 


or divert a body in motioft, we can krve no poffible conception how or by what means the courſe 
of its motion ein be altef'd; but an ifffinite ntnber of atoms falling continually in ſtrait and parallel 
lines, & they cond never approxchi neater to thofe, with defeerded collaterally with them, fo 
tsithet could they potty overtake thoſe, that fell before them, or be overtaken by any, that 
follow's In the fime tolatim After them, but traſt in both refpects eternally have kept the ſame or- 


Ger and dutatee, in their reſpective columms. 80 that they conkd never toueh or cohere; tho we 


are of à different ffripe and texture, or that theit coherence might be 


ſhould farther grant, that they 
* , pork or mechamcal principles; in both which reſpects the Epicurcaus will 


clexty explain'd wp6h : 
find themſelves preſfs'd with very great difficalries. But ſetting theſe difficulties aſide, they were 
forc'd however to ſuppoſe *, chat the deſtending atoms did not fall tn a line truly or mathematical. 
ly perpemdienlat, But derlttr d à little from it; and the deviation, how ſmall or inconſiderable 16 


ever, oeRofd chat Eoncorrf and coherence of therm, hereof no account could be otherways . 


Bat this was anſwveritg one difficatty, whereby they found thernſelves embarraſs'd, with another: 
For to aſſert this declination of atoms, either from any occult quality in the ndttire of them, ot 
from iy unknown external exnfe, was notorioufly to beg the queffion, and, as Girero + juftly ob- 


* 
o 


ſerves, - 86 alert 4 thing; Without any teaſdn for it; and I may add, contrary to the mot natural 


law, we can conceive, of gravitation, that bodies ſhould continue their motion it 4 ditect, rather 
than #9 6blique Tins, nfels thekt triking upon other bodies might vary the determination of it. IE 


wos Ones ſüppoſe, that #6y moving particle of matter may, wittiout an external impulſe, deviate 


in the lead from! à ſtrait line; we may with equal rexfort fappole it to deſeribe any line. 


But let us allow: the Fpieuseant, ſince that is thelt favontite, tho“ 4 moſt groundleſs fiction, 
and Without which - their whole ſcherne falls in pfeces, let us allow them, I fay, to the end 
their atotns ay more eaſily embrace amd unite, that their motion is ſomewhat oblique, and bend- 


ing from a fight line ; what will they gain by this conceflion ? If all atoms equally decline, they 

| fill be #8 far Nom umttzng, as they were at firlt ; if they do not all equally decline, then the 
ſipp6s4 qeclifietion is not efſtntial to them. From What accident then, ot by whoſe determination; 
upon the Epiewrean fyſtem, can this differente in theit motion ariſe? Here again the patrons of that 
fſtet N to aſſert, and lay down as a principle, what has no dppebratce either of reaſon, 
2. Thi besten ſuppoſes an infinite umber of atoms, and yet à void ſpace wherein they 
move; the Whole force indeed of What is obſected lies in this fuppoſitioti, which notwithſtanding 


 delttoys the Bpirureen hypotheſis For an infinite number of the particles of matter fnuſt be of in- 


finſire enten, Sthetways we may ſuppoſe 4 number capable of being added, and filling up thoſe va- 
cant ſpaces; ts which they do not extend; which implies 4 contradiction, and quite enervates all 
the fore of this argument. For if the numdet of atoms be not infinite, tis impoſſible that infinite 


* 


** 
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+ Nun declinatimem fine cauſd fieri ſi minus verbis, re ( Epicurus ) cogitur confiteri. Cc. de Tato. 5 


| Nam froe omnes atomi declinabunt nulla unquant cohareſeens 3 five FY ſo num relle ferentur, erit hoc quaſi provincids 
alomis dare, qua oblique ferengur, Cie. lib. 1. de finibus. 3 
Nn | 1NAt1 


W 


combinarions ſhould follow from them. But if they be according to the Piæniſte infinite, and there 
are no „ but what they fill, then 'tis impoſſible, that they ſhould either move, or 
gravitate at all. 1 | 5 Toh | 

9 3. Tho we ſhould admit the number of atoms to be infinite, and that infinite combinations of 
them would neceſſarily one time or other follow from the infinite variety of their motions 5 yet 
theſe would be only material combinations ſtill. As to thought, which neither does, nor can de- 
pend en any modifications of matter, we muſt notwithſtanding derive the origin of it, and conſe- 
quently of the nobleſt appearances and effects in nature, from ſome other principle. BT 


Wes ba Gon = 7 l 
* The argument of the Epicureans anſwer d, againſt the neceſſity of ſuppoſing 
an intending cauſe, from the ſeveral uſes of things ; with an Ae 

fron or two upon des Cartes. . 1 
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JT is pretended by Epicurus, and his followers, that we diſcover many things by accident, and 
occaſionally, ſubſervient to our uſe, which, it is evident, were not originally, or by any dire 
intention, deſign d for it. A man, ta avoid the purſuit of his enemies, who thirſts after. his blood, 
climbs a ſhady oak, and by tavour ot its covert, finds protection, and eſcapes undiſcover d. A- 
nother obſerving a lion ready to ſeize and devour him, lets himſelf gradually down a craggy and 
ſteep rock. But will any man fay, that either the tree, or the rock, were defignedly placd there 
for theſe ends? The tree with ſv many boughs to cover the one, and the rock with ſo many jag- 
ed points for the other to take hold of, and whereby he may preſerve himſelf from falling. As 
ittle reaſon, ſay they, is there to ſuppoſe, that the * hands or jeet of either of theſe perſons were 
form d for the uſes, they make of them, but they find them ſubſervient to thoſe ules, and accor- 
dingly employ them. Thus they argue there is no neceſſity of ſuppoſing, that any member of the 
y, how curious ſoever in the conſtruction, was intentionally organiz d, after a manner, proper 
for ſuch and ſuch uſes ; but the uſes were by accident, or obſervation; found out afterwards. - The 
eye, for inſtance, is in general the moſt uſetul organ of all the ſenſes, and which takes in the 
Hs variety of objects; yet there was no intention, when the eye was form'd, that a man 
ould ſee with it, but experience diſcovering it to be the proper and delighttul inſtrument of fighr 
1 Ty of it 05 56 n 8 Th, x 
I have endeavour d to give this objettion againlt what the theiſts ar om the confideration f 
final cauſes, all the force whereof it ſeems capable; let us now — * what mg — Tasta. 
ry mon may 4 Bren to It. Eo ad 1 iT TT . 
1. It is no juſt conſequence, that becauſe a thing happens by accident, and in particular caſes t 
be ſerviceable = ſome end, for which it does not . to have been deſignedly ey on = 
thing therefore was made or defign'd for any end. Let us apply this way of reaſoning upon final 
cauſes to the works of human induſtry or art, and we ſhall eafily diſcover the weakneſs and incon- 
ſequence of it. A man, to carry on ſome reſemblance with the illufions in the preceding ſeftion, 
finding certain empty ſpaces, that were left him ſcaflolding was remov'd in the walls of his 


houſe, climbs up the ſides of it, and throws hinafelf into one of the upper apartments at 2 win- 
dow , there was no intention in the builder of leaving thoſe empty ſpaces to be made uſe of for 
that purpoſe, neither were the windows fram'd with any ſuch defign, as they now;-occafionally. 
lerve.. Does it therefore follow, that the ſtair-caſe, and all the curious work, wherewich it may 
perhaps be embelliſh d, was the effect of mere chance, and not deſignedly plac d chere for the 
greater convenience of paſſing into the rooms above; or that the window by the ſame caſual 
was put into the form and ſituation, which favours the man's paſlage into it, without any intention 
of its being ſubſervient to other uſeful ends, and to the intromiſſion of air and ligbt. Wi hat ſhouls- 
we think of a perſon,” who could be ſo weak as to argue after this manner; and yet hom imper⸗ 
fe& and unjuſt is the reſemblance, I do not ſay of a window or a ſtair-caſe, but of all the moſt: 
nm 88 2 a 7 2 Ng. e we organical part of the leaſt-in-, 
If perhaps the ſmallneſs of it do not render the ſtructute of its ill i proporti jon 
the Was. of admiration. * Ai 
2. It muſt be acknowledg'd then, there is a wide difference between an occafional uſe to be 
made of any thing, and its having a conſtant, regular,” and ar'aptitude for ſũch a uſe. But 
this argument holds ſtil] the ſtronger, when ſuch a thing conſiſts, as all rhe organs in the body of an 
animal do, of great variety of parts curiouſly united, and aCting in ſo harmonious a concert, and 
W. ideo natum eſt in corpore, ut uti 3 | | 
 Poſſemus, ſed quod natum eſt, id procreas iſum. inn nee $20 wok 
een 3 Heere. Wh 1 ND 173d 
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mutual a dependance on one another, that the want or diſlocation of one part, might occaſion a 
general ditorder, or perhaps diſuſe of the whole. 3 ER 
3. But the inference, we would draw from the proof of an 1 cauſe, from organiz d 
bodies, is {till more evident, when we abſerve the like conſtruQion, and uſe ot any organ, of the 
eye, for inſtance, in a great variety of animals different in kind, and in evety ofie of the fame kind. 
And yet the wiſdom of God in the formation of things is farther , conſpicuous, if we conſider, 
that their ſeveral organs do not only 85 15 the proper functions aſſign d them taken ſeparately ; 
but are admirably ſubſervient to one another, towards the preſervation” of the ſyſtem in general, 
and the common uſes reſulting from it. For the body is not one member, but mahy ; and the eye 
7 ſay unto the hand, I have no need of thee, nor again the head to the feet, I have no need 
What the Ehicureans urge, that things muſt of neceſſity be in order of time before their uſes, 
does not in the leaſt tend to invalidate what has been ſaid. The eye, ſay they, for example, 
mult be before ſeeing, and the ear before hearing ; as in reſpe& of artificial things, there were 


ſwords and ſpears before men could fight with them, and beds before men could repoſe themſelves 
upon them. But this very argument, which Lucretius brings againſt the proofs we would draw 
from final cauſes, directly concludes for them. For it inſtruments of war were made for pre ſerva- 


tion or offence, then the uſe of them was intended before they were made. As if beds were con- 


_ triv'd, that men might with greater eaſe compoſe themſelves to reſt, the uſe of them muſt how- 


ever be preſum'd. tho' laſt in the execution, yet to have been antecedently in the intention. 


A modern philoſopher + therefore, who thought it below a genius applying himſelf to'the con- 


» 


fideration of phyſical cauſes, to have recourſe to final cauſes for a ſolution of them; finding him- 


RIF preſs d with the arguments we have mention'd in proof of an intending agent, would divert 


1 


us from employing it by a falſe ſhew of modeſty. He apprehends that it would be the higheſt de- 
gree of temerity in him to enquire into thoſe ends, upon which the ſupreme being may be induc d 


to act; and that we ought not to be gullty of ſo great arrogance as to ſuppoſe our ſelves in the 

ſecret of his deſigns. )J)!!! 88 LE on 
This pretence, tho? it carrles an N of that high veneration man's intellect owes to God, 

yet, as the true reaſon is frequently o 

really founded in the regard he entertain'd, and was am 


all others moſt oppoſite to the PENS, was at the bottom 
Note the reſt of the world ſhodild enter - 
rain, for his own ſyſtem. For conceiving, that all the phænomena in nature might be accounted 
for from the mechanical laws of motion, he thought that to admit final cauſes, would be altoge- 
ther unneceſſary, and at the ſame time derogate from the glory of his invention. 
But in anſwer to this plea of inodeſty, I fhall take an occaſidn to offer the two following con- 
I. That a diſcovery of the wiſe ends of God in the works of creation, 15 far as we are able 10 
diſcover them, tends to fill our minds With the gteater awe and admitation of him. We ought 
not, indeed, to imagine our ſelves capable of finding out the almighty to perfection, or qualify'd 
after our moſt curious and elaborate reſearches, ito'delineate all the uſes, for which his creatur 
in the. different formation of them, are deſign d: Yet where the uſes of them in general, or o 
any of them, is viſible and evident; uſes 1 ſuppos d to Joon from chance or acci- 
dent, but from a regular and form d intent, 16 far we! may not only, with all humility, aſcribe 
their. original to the eternal power and, godbead, but ate obtig'd to do it, by the rule: of piety, 
in honour to them. r ND WEN MN oil Fe 8 


2. Beſides the reaſon of the thing to jultify us in our diſquiſitions upon the ſubje& of final cauſes, 


* 
* 


we have the example of holy men to authorize them; who wete fat, in their dinine conver- 
Aations with God on this head, from deſigning any thing injurious! to his infinite wiſdom, and ſo- 
veraignty. The royal prophet, in ſeveral paſſages of the Pſalms, takes occaſion to celebrate the 
praiſes, of God, and to raiſe in himſelf and others a juſt admiration of his works, both from the 
adtmiraBle'ends, for which they were deſign'd in the molt conſpicuous⸗parts of them, and that 
have the molt. general influence, as the ſun, moon, and ſtars, the earth, and 7 ſeas, and, in par- 
ticulat, from the wonderful ſtructure of à human body. And in the book of b, to which I may 
add chat of the wiſdom of Solomon, tho conſider d only as a human compolition, there are ſome 
- 4 1 {trains of devotion, that could ever enter into the heart of man, occafion d by the 
& Tenecti ons. G REID men: 1934 01 een 05 7 
It will be to no purpoſe to ſay, that the caſe of mere philoſophersin Judging conceming,the ends 
of God, in the things he has made, is very different from that of men, who write by divine in- 
ſpiration; becauſe thoſe very uſes in the works of God, which the pie pennen have'obſerv'd, 
are the ſame, which the light of reaſon and natural principles of philologhy, have moſt generally 
and evidently diſcover d. | r : — 
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The ptpaf, of a Gt ag Take 8 
T EARNED men *, who have not thought fit to inſiſt on this proof, but wav'd the proſecu- 

4 tion of, it, as being of too nice, and ſubtle a contexture, yet haye Mlow'd it to be of great 
"weight, and, for any thing they know, .certainly concluſive, Dr. Cudevorth t, in his inteleftual 
Syſtem, has indeed conſider d more particularly what may be faid againſt this proof and for it; and 


having impartialiy Rated the arguments on both ſides, determines in the ſequel for its validity, and 


upon reaſons which appear, to be very well founded. Net in the progreſs of his enquiry upon this 


article I, he expreſſes himſelf ſometimes after a more diffident manner, and infinuates, that the 
prot of the exiſtence of God, from the idea of a being, who has all poſſible perfection, cannot 
be expetted to have any, great or general effect towards the conpietion of unbelievers, , | 
But why are we affaid of employing an argument in proof of a God, which we teally, believe 
to be good in itſelf? if ſome unbelievers: will not examine or.attend to the force of this argument, 
we may poſſibly find others in a better diſpoſition ; of if, after all, there ate a great number of 


men atheiſtically inclin'd, who are not Well capable of comprehending it, others inay be more ca- 


pable. Atheiſm does not always 8 tho generally it does, ſtom want of a good capacity; 
reaſons of vanity or diſcontent, a iceprical temper, a ſtrong, lively, and copious imagination, which 
furniſhes a man with ſpecious e of probability for every thing, have often a. great influ- 


ments, but what every man has either liberty ot mind to copſider, or ſtrength of mind diſtin 
to conceive, we muſt argue in a eien compaſs indeed, and upon very few principles. 
But to ſpeak to the argument it capable 


play d before him. Were it a rule to us to make uſe of no arg 
ly 


x 
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pugnaney ap he raturl order fur eas in coneiving chat what tray Ro be 


of a being that has all the perſectiqn, any being can have. There is no manner of difficulty, or re- 


hexe is no truth in the world, whereof the mind has a more clear, certain, and dillintt percepti- 
on. The queſtion is, Whether the, bare, idea of ſuch 1 does really: and neceſſarily infer his 
exiſtence > That it does infer his exiltence,, we argue after this manner: Since the mind has not a 
power of. creating its own objec. we can have no idea of any; thing, but what has either an actual, 
or at feaſt a poſhble exiſtence ; a being that has all the perfection, any being is capable of, cannot 
have any-tyture poſſible;exiſiones, bor that would evidently deliroy two of the primary attributes 
in the; ndency and ſelexiſtence. Neither for the fame teaſon could it 

ever have þad-in any. time palt a poſlible, exiltence, and therefore muſt either actually exiſt, or elſe 
could neyer, have; had, ;nor\ever.can Hape any. polhbility, of exiſting 200% fem mo ate 
3 „ | | 
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ty and neceſſity of religion in general, f. 23, 24. 
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I do not megn to {ay poſitively that the ar ument drawn from our including ſelf-exiſtence in the idea of God, or gur 
dmprähch dzug dt n the; den or worn wt frame ef him, is Acholly inconcluſive or iheffactual to prove His actual 
exiſteycri; ihpthilly a. very vice aadaceutate deduſtiab, it may be ſound} to be à very ſatisſactory proof. Hr that it is 
not a cle , fixted to convince and put the. ; 71 


a e e de he e e a cc on der fe om the 2 £1 pure 
inrain'd by earned men congermng. i withour being able to faristy each other, on either fide of the queſtion. , Dr. 
1 my Yor" the #608 ig; ibu s of Hol, p. 37, 38. 8 For, FTC: 244 25 i ex 1 IÞ | 
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| |} However it is not very probable; tliat many atheiſts will be convinc'd. thereby, but chat they will rather be ready to 


Cay, this is no probation at all of a Deity, bur only an affirmation of the thing in diſpute, and a mere begging of the 
queſtjon, that therefore God is, becauſe he is, or cannot but be. 16, p. 724. 
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gment z.which yet do not render him altogether incorrigible, when 


elf; every man of common apprehenſion is capab of. under- 
ſtanding what we mean, when we ule the term perfection, and of forming in his mind, the idea 
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Now bow come we by the idea of that fich nelther is, nor, if it be not, can ever poſſibly have 
a being? If we confider the powers of our mind; tho“ we ate capable of forming ideas, con- 
cerning a great many things, that do not really exiſt, and may never have any exiſtence hereafter ; 
yet we are not able to form an idea of any one thing, Which in the nature of it implies a'contra- 
diction, or a direct repugnancy to exiſtence, - And yet if according to our idea of a being, that has 
all poſſible perfection, Tuch a being does not actually exiſt, ir implies a plain contradiftion, to 
ſuppoſe that it ever ſhould exiſt, or could ever have exiſted'; and conſequently in this particular 
caſe, the mind of man will have a greater power of creating its object, than the divine mind itſelf, 
whoſe ideas muſt be ſuppos d to have ſome objective reality, or ar leaſt cannot poſſibly extend to 
repreſent ſuch things, as are in the nature of them contradictory, and impoſſible; i. 
Let us try and exert all the force of our intellectual powers; let us excite in our minds the molt 
extravagant and chimerical images, and then let us diſcover, if we can, any one of them, that 
has not ſome exemplary cauſe, ſimple or compounded, or which implies in it a direct, and viſible 

repugnancy to exiſtence. I am ſatisſy'd, that a mind impregnated with the moſt lively and fertile 

imagination, can never produce any ſuch idea. What account then can be giyen concerning the 

origin of an idea, one of the moſt clear and diſtinct of all others, which yet has no real founda- 

tion, nor can poſſibly have any? Can it be ſuppos'd, if the ſuppoſition may be made with reve- 

rence, that what we call the moſt perfect being, ſhould be the only chimera in the intellectual ſyſtem ; 
or that we ſhould without any poſſible foundation, have a power of creating the idea of a being en- 
dow'd with all the perfection, any being can have, and yet are not able to form, at Ade 
time, the moſt imperfect or irregular idea, without ſome exemplary object or other ? Is it not 
more reaſonable to conclude, that an idea which exhibits the moſt perfect being poſſible to the mind, 
has the moſt ſolid, the moſt certain, and real foundation without the mind; and that the truth of 
the object, ſhould be neceſſarily imply'd and contain d in that of the ſubject. . 


e 


* 


The ſam of what has been here faid, is this, that whatever elſe we may conceive poflible, tho! 


it does not for that reaſon actually exiſt, yer when the mind forms to itſelt the idea of a being, that 
has all poſſible perfection, the conception of ſach a being neceſſarily infers the actual exiſtence of 


it; becauſe the power of exiſting .hereafter, or of having exiſted in time, when apply d to ſuch 


a being, deſtroys the nature, and is wholly. inconſiſtent with the idea of it; or elſe it mult be pre- 


tended, that the mind of man has a power of making its own object, a power ſuperior to that of 


the creator himſelf, not only out of nothing, but out of that which can have no poſſibility of being. 


But can we then have no idea of any being, but what either actually exiſts, or will exiſt one 


time or other?, We do not fay ſo; the mind of man is a continual ſpring of invention, and by the 
help and power of his imagination forms to itſelf a thouſand extravagant ſuppoſitions of things, that 
never wete, or will be, and ſometimes perhaps carries hi even into new worlds, compos'd of 

ealities and fiftions. But {till the imagination muſt have ſome materials to work with, and which 


urniſh the ſubject of our ideas by way of alluſion to things that really exiſt, or compoſition out 


of them, and which imply at leaſt no 1 N repugnance to exiſtence; as the idea of a being, 
which has all poſſible perfection evidently does, ifiſuch à being do not actually exiſt. Beſides; there 
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Yer I am ſenſible many learned men, and of great penetration, do not admit the validity of this 
proof; and even ſome of thoſe, who have produc d arguments for it, which they have been un- 
able to give any clear, or obvious ſolutions to. But certainly, tis very reaſonable to employ ſuch 

arguments in proof of any thing, as can be propos d with perſpicuity, or are nor capable of being 
diſprov d. . Tho", after all, perhaps, it is not the obſcurity, but the plainneſs and fimplicity of this 
argument, from the idea of God, that renders ſome perſons leſs diſpos'd to yield their aſſent 
to it. The proof of a God having been for a long time commonly made our by a gradual and 
learned deduction of conſequences, men were ſurpriz d to find it at laſt deduc'd to a ſimple pro- 
poſition or two, and leſs forward to believe it clearly included in them. e ee 
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Whether the exiſtence of God may be prov'd from general conſent? 
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T has been commonly urg'd, that ſince there is no aſſignable period of time, no known com- 
munity, or nation of men in the world, wherein the belief of a God has not been univerſally 
profeſs d; but perſons of the moſt different capacities, tempers, and intereſts, have indifferently 
agreed in ſuch a belief, therefore his being may very juſtly be concluded from it. For tho' men 
may be deceiv'd, in the judgment they make, how general ſoever, concerning things, which are. 
the objects of ſenſe and Imagination; yet if in their way of reaſoning upon any ſubject, univerſal 
error ſhould ſptead itſelf over their minds, and they ſhould all concur in drawing a falſe conclu- 
lion ; or it there be no truth in the appearance of a thing, whereof there is the moſt evident, for 
otherways how could it be the molt univerſal perception in the mind, then there is an end of all 
reaſoning among men. For why ſhould any one be oblig'd to ſubmit to our way of arguing in 
any caſe, if our faculties are ſo contriv'd, as to deceive us in ſo very plain a caſe, that there is no 
man really capable of denying, or with-holding his aſſent to it? Or if there have been ſome per- 
ſons, who pretended to diſſent from the common belief, their pretence was merely fictitious, not 
proceeding from any reaſonable or internal conviction in their own-minds, concerning the falfnood : 
of this belief, but from ſome ſiniſter motive of vanity, affectation, or perhaps an implacable rage 
occaſion'd by diſappointment, and ſtimulated by the defire of revenge: Neither, it it ſhould be 
granted, that there are in fact ſpeculative atheiſts, would the conceſſion deſtroy the univerſality of 
this belief, becauſe they may be conſider d either as under ſome great diſorder of mind, or ſuch 
violent prejudices, as may hinder them from attending to the proofs, upon which it is evidently 
founded, whenever men are in a temper to examine them with attention. | 
= .- It is queſtion'd farther, what can be the cauſe, if it be erroneous, of ſo univerſal a conſent > A 
10 | conſent, not ariſing from the reports of ſenſe, like that, upon which the ſun and moon are ſup- 
100 | pos'd not to be much greater in, themſelves, than in their appearance to the eye, but from the 
| common. principles of reaſon. Where there is a general agreement in the perception, one would 
think, there ſhould be an uniformity in the appearance anſwerable to it. To which it is added, 
1 — that the arguments, whereby 1 the exiftence of God, and which are to be look 'd upon as 
\ the common foundation of this aſſent, have been, in a manner, mou all people, and in ul us 
Ul! | 8 the ſame; but ſo convincing withal, that they could never be diſproy d, as certain errors have been 
| at length, which yet for ſome time ſpread themſelves: very wide, and generally obtain'd. 
1 Niete is the ſubſtance of thoſe arguments, upon which men would infer the exiſtence of God 
27 „ from general conſent. And *tis certain, they clearly prove, that this principle, out of teſpect to 
* the common ſenſe and reaſon of mankind, muſt be admitted at leaſt, in a very high degree proba- 
ble; but whether they ſufficiently demonſtrate the truth of it, has been much doubted ; becauſe 
they ſtem only to [conclude with reſpect to ſuch perſons, as have apply d themſelves to reaſon 
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diſtinctly upon the exiſtence of God, and not with reſpect to thoſe, who have believ'd it implicit= :. 
ly, and without enquiring into the grounds or reaſons of it. Suppofing then, the conſent of man- 3B 
kind in the belief of a God univerſal, yet it will not follow, as was urg d in the firſt place, that if 
= there be no God, men are therefore under one univerſal delufion or miſtake in their way of reaſon. 3 
ing, and that there is an end of all reaſoning at once; becauſe a great number of thoſe, if not a far 2 
greater number, who concux in this principle, do not affent to it, from any explicit principles of 7 
reaſon, but from other accidental — foreign motives. It is probable there fry an infinite num- 85 
ber of ignorant people, who never ſo much as once examin d in any diſtinct manner, the reaſons 5 
of this perfuafion ; and our belief of any thing, without examination, how true or reaſonable fo- bt 


ever in itſelf, yet cannot be call d a reaſonable belief; and conſequently we can draw no arguments 
in prejudice to the common uſe of reaſon among men from it. nn IE UIFELDSS es 
As to the queſtion, concerning the particular cauſes of this belief, and how it catne to he ſo u- 
viverſal, if not founded in evident and ineonteſtable reaſons, it is farther ſaid; that, beſides the pre- 
judice of education, and the authority of thoſe, under whoſe direction the underſtandings of men 
FO „„ I 5 are 
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Akting upon it in this world, Mow 2 bor d gba gu org) 
We haye no certain arguments then upon the principles of atheiſm. againſt a future: Rate, or for 
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are firſt open d or cultivated, one general, and, of all others, the moſt powerful cauſe, and the 
moſt apt to bribe the judgment, may be aſſign d, for the univerſality of this belief, and that is, in- 
terelt. For what a miſerable ſtate of things ſhould we be in, were there no God to prefide in the 
government, or to rectify the diſorders of this world. When we, obſerve, to ſay nothing ot the 
other calamities and vexations of human life, the unequal events in it to mankind; when we. ſee, 
on one hand, the triumphs of folly and injuſtice, and the oppreſſion of virtue and innocence, on 
the other; who, without the belief of a God, and the natural conſequences of it, could have the 
patience one moment to breath the air of ſo corrupt 4 world? Yet the evils which can neither be 
prevented nor redreſs d in this life, are not the only evils, which the atheiſt has to fear. For tho 
tis generally ſupposd upon the principles of atheiſm, that the foul dies with the body, or, upon 
the diſſolution of it, vaniſhes as the ſoft air ; nevertheleſs if thought be nothing but the reſult 


of matter and motion, how is it poſſible for the atheiſt to know, but that the ſubtle particles of 


matter, which now diſcharge the functions of thought in him, may, when the groſſer parts of his 
body are diffoly'd, ſtill ſubliſt, and operate in ſome proper vehicle? What ſhould hinder us, I fay, 


from believing, that the eorpuſcles which now form our thoughts in the brain, may form them in 


ſome other ſyltem, and be capable of pain or ſuffering from the force of other agents acting upon 
it? And if this be admitted, none certainly have greater reaſon to fear the power of: devils; than 
thole who deny the being of God, [4 nm SONRAST 203 WO, CD03 m7; 1 
If in a ſtate, where the beſt rules of life are preſcrib d, and ordinarily. good laws obtain for the 
adminiſtration of civil government, there is ſo much violence and diſorder, what has the atheiſt 
to hope, when he paſſes into a ſtate, where, for any thing he knows, there is neither moral nor 
civil law of any ſtanding obligation, but a brutal and arbitrary force every where reigns ; or, in 
the language of the book of wiſdom, where ſtrength 5s the only law of juſtice, and that which is 
Jeebl: . — AA ²˙· nn bis e alba gl nt 

It is impoſſible that a man, who does not believe a God, can be ſecute, from any natural princi- 
ples, that his ſoul ſhall not ſurvive his body, or that death is any more than a ſtate of ſeparation, 
which does not deſtroy the ſoul, but only puts an end to the communication betwixt it and the 
body. But it does not therefore follow, that it one ot have a communication with other, bodies, 
ox other beings, to the e e it may be more ſenſible, than to any thing capable of 


the extinction of thought atter death: And if we ſhall think in another tate, what aſſurance can 


we have, chat the ſame paſſions will not rcign in it, and even fortify'd perhaps with go power 


and malice, than in this world ? Why ſhould the earth be thought the only ſcene. of violence and 
cruelty, and wherein they are exercis d by intelligent beings? The atheiſt certainly, who hopes to 
find a ſecure retreat in death, has yet, upon this conſideration, greater cauſe to be afraid of dying, 


than he who believes a Juſt, wiſe, and a good God, and commits himſelf to him in weil doing, at 


unto a faithful creator, | b ei wag oved viitow. 
Here then, ſay they, who oppoſe the argument for the exiſtence of God, from univerſal conſent” 

we are able to aſſign à cauſe for ſuch conſent off the molt univerſal influence; but which does 
not ſo much prove, that God really exiſts, as that it is for the happineſs of mankind in common, 


and of every man who duly: conſults his own happineſs, in particular, that he ſhould exiſt. 
+ The force of inclination and intereſt, towards corrupting the judgment of men in other caſes, 
is very viſible ; Every man that conſults himſelf upon this article, will diſcover that the reflection 


I here make, however reproachful to human nature, is not without grounds; we ſometimes, obſerve 

eyen in publick ſocieties, that the moſt abſurd doctrines, are not only in general, and almoſt uni- 

verſally aſſented to, but very clear truths; of morality, and maxims of civil Juſtice, openly explo- 
{ „ 4 4 CHA wel neotenive na ds: C R 


ded, and decry d. * 1 4. 1 bt! SIE) YO 8 (4 nene. 2 J. VET OT Tx 1 a N 0 
If it be aid, notwithſtanding the great corruption among men in this reſpect, there are ſtill ſome: 
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perſons who preſerve themſelves from the general contagion, and retain a due force and liberty of. 


mind ; and who, without any partial or finiſter regards; judge of things by the pure light and 
principles of reaſon; I anſwer, that my defign is to ſhew, that intereſt is the only cauſe of: 
inducing the general belief of a God; but that it may contribute very much towards it among other 
cauſes, whereby men may be differently affected, according to their different tempets, or a different 
method of education; and that conſequently, it does not fem neceſſaty, that the common conſent 
of mankind in the belief of a God, ſhould proceed from one common principle of reaſon, but 
from one or more of thoſe cauſes. - — 1 
Wheteas it was urg 'd in the laſt place, that the arguments to prove the exiſtence of God, and 
from which the univerſaliconſent of mankind in the belief of it is ſuppos d to ariſe, have been in a 
mmarier-at all times the ame, and never yet capable,” like feveral errors, which have ſpread them 
Rlves very wide, of being diſprov d; choſe, who ate not very much;inclin'd to aſlent to this way 
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30 of the BxisTENCE of GOD: | 


of arguing, will-reply, that it does not follow,” but that a very probable opinion, which has: never 
been diſprov'd, may notwithſtanding, ſome-rime,. or upon one occaſion or other be dilproy'd: 8⁰ 
that, to conclude this enquiry, inſtead of urging the general conſent of mankind in direC proof ot 
2 deity, it ſhould rather perhaps-be ſaid, that the molt penetrating and wiſeſt ol men, h⁰ have 


employ d their thoughts concerning the nature and origin of things, ever agreed in acknowledging 


the being of God, therefore tis fenſonable to believe there is 4 | 3- tho z after all, this is onl 
a emote and conſequential proof of his exiſtence, e ſuppoſes the other proofs of 
well-founded und ſeems indeed to owe'all its force and evidence to them 
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God has impteſod any cet Hon the ſoul df man, we would have 10 

I thing to do towards rendring him ſenſible of ſuch an impreſſion, but to make him attend to it. 
ot tho” it does not neceſſarily follow, as we have obſerv'd before,” that upon ſuppoſition of' innate 
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ofe-all innate ideas, we confiderthe LE which the underttanding 
e of things, we ſhall find ot: 
by occaſiot of certain hints and images, which: arile from them. 
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to 8 he-diſcover Mmſelf to us, dy an immediate .mmpreſſionp or by the mediation of the 


ſſitive will of God , who may therefore, if he pleaſes, by one general law 4. i 
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to his creatures, and of ſetting ſuch a ſignature of his divinity upon them, as miglit be clearly vi- 
fible to every one of them, I have choſen to propoſe this argument cotitetning the hints idea of 
him, rather in problematical, than in a decifive manner. me. 
If it be pretended, after all, that the queſtion, whether there he any innate idea of God, is al- 
together groundleſs,- becauſe all perſons are not conſcious to themſelves of fich an idea; 1 aftfiver. 
it does not follow from our granting any idea to be innate, that it can never therefore be oblcur' 
or defac'd, or that men mult always be — 1 to attend actually to it. For Why may not an 
idea, Which we receive by immediate impteſſion, as well lie dormant in the mettiory, or be in time 
wholly 5 an idea, which we receive by occaſion of the ſenſes ; flnce the mind eanndt di- 
ftinMy take in all its objects at once, or through ſome accidental defett, and pethaps in certain ob- 
durate perſons a judicious blindneſs, may loſe the'remembranice of ſuch ideas, which it has former- 
Should it be ask d farther, what is the preciſe time when this idea is itnprefs'd on the mind, and 
begins to difeloſe-iſelf; this,-we Gy, is only a queſtion as to a eircumſtande of the thing, which 
does not affect the truth or probability of the thing itſelf, We may as pertinently ask, what is 
the preciſe timezof-our age, gvhenfirfk we begin to diſtiygmfh betweem good and evil, or are ac- 
countable as ral agents, our IQtions,” Poſſibly there thay, be no deterthngte Fhiod in eithet 
h laws and Conditions of human nature, 
which it does not concern us to know; tho* what has been here obſerv'd, is not intended ſo much 
to that w Hare any inge. fre | thiſſe, wic on 
tend I ſuch aw idea, cannotſſe ealf inſt it, 1 
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But becauſe tis uncertain, whether God has in fact taken this method of making himſelf known 
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Of the Attnbutes of GOD. 
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Of the divine attributes in general, 
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ther beings, and of every perfection, wherewith they are endow'd, it 
remains to be confider'd, what thoſe attributes are in particular, which 
are contain d in the idea of ſuch a being, or can be clearly conceiv'd to 
belong to him. But before we proceed to a diftin& enumeration of 
thoſe attributes, it may be ptoper to premiſe, that we are not to ſuppoſe 
our {elves capable, after the ſtritteſt Wy and application, of formi 
adequate ideas concerning them; this being, in the nature of it, impo 
== ſible, from the infinite diſproportion between the faculty and the object. 
= But we may notwithſtanding have clear and diſtin& ideas of many things, 
whereof our minds cannot fully take in the whole meaſure and extent, As a man may diltinaly 
conceive what we mean by a triangle, without being able to diſcover all the relations and pro- 


perties of ir, or to ſolve all the ditficulries, that conſequently may ariſe from thole properties of 
it, which he knows already, and perhaps can demonſtrate to others, 
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AVING fror'd, that there is an all perfect being, the cauſe of all o- 
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.- When we are one eltahliſn d a truth upon certain and undeniable principles, it {fill remains a 
truth, how ſtrong and ſpecions ſoever the objections may appear, which are brought 4gainſt it. 
There is not ia mate clean: and iinconteſtabis truth in the werld, than that ſomething has been from 
all eternity 3 there is no reaſdhing with any perſon who will deny this; for it is plain, as the rea- 
ſon of man can make any thing, that if, there had not Bo ſomething eternally, there never could 
have been any thing: And: yet there afe difticulcies In the idea of eternity, which the wit of man 
perhaps will never be able perfectly to account for or femoye. But theſe difficulties atiſing from 
the defeQ of out capacities, and the improper, manner of our apprehending what is eternal by way 
of ſucceſſive; dutation, are accidental to the nature. of the thing itſelf, and by no means to be admit- 

ted agaitſt>the acknowledg'd truth and co PTV INOS! 
The like rule is ta be ob with rape to all the divine attributes; we cannot find any of 
them out to perfection; nay, the nearer, we endeavour to approach them, the more inacceſſible 
they appear, and the farther we always apprehend pur {elves diſtant from then. But we ought 
not for that reaſon tq give over our diſquiſitions atter them 4 finge the pleaſure and advantage 
wherewith they are rewatded,; do more than compenſate for all the pains of our attention and fre- 
ſearches. This made holy Job, under the greatelt conflicts, ot mind and: bodily. ſufferings, expreſs 
- ſo ltrong a deſite {till of purſuing his enquiries. concerning the divine nature and perfections; ſurely 
I would ſpeak do the alnigbiy; and I 4% ta noa ſon i e VVV 
fl 
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What I would farther premiſe in general, concerning t en atttibutes, is, that they are not 
to be confider d as having really any ſeparate or diſtinc ſubſiſtence in the divine nature, but only in 
our manner of conceiving them, according to their different, and external operations. Thus, when 
God puniſhes, we conſider his act as an act ot juſtice; when he pardons, as an att of tnercy ; 
and wien he promiſes, as an act of goodneſs. And yet we. are not to conſider his juſtice, mercy, 
or goodneſs, as flowing ſrom ſo many principles really diſtinct in him, but from onè pure, ſimple, 
and undivided principle. To illuſtrate which by a ſenſible, tho, for that reaſon, a, very inadequate 
alluſion, - it may be ſaid, that the ſame heat of the ſun has a power of ſoftning ot melting certain 
bodies, while it hardens others, or that the ſame light, according to the differed 'contexture or 
lite of the object, repteſents different colours, and in great variety, to the eye. Allowing for the 
inequality of ſuch compariſons, the ſeveral. attributes o God are one individual eſſence, operating 
after a different manner, according to the different nature or circumſtances of the ſubject, upon 
which they Operate. 0. ki, ALEaR 2 (inf: 040 8 ien 0s 7 ; 1) 5 ne 4; 50 5 

In our ſelves, becauſe we are limited creatures, and compounded of parts, there are indeed cer- 
tain powers and faculties really diſtin& from: one another, ànd from our own eſſence; ſo that what 
we do, admits of a ſeparate conſideration from what we are. The motion of the hand is really 
diſtinct from the reaſoning powers of the mind, and it is not eſſential to our being, but merely 
accidental to the better or more commodious ſtate of it, that the hand ſhould move upon ſuch and 
ſuch particular occaſions. But in God there can be no inherent powers or faculties formally diſtinet 
from one another, or from himlelf; to ſuppoſe fuch a diſtinction, would be to deſtroy the perfect 
ſimplicity and unity of his nature, and infer a; fort of compoſition in it, which, for reaſons that 
need not be repeated, an all perfect being muſt be ſuppos'd abſolutely 17 5 F 
But does not the mind then err, and impoſe upon us by conceiving diſtin& attributes in God, 
which yet are not really diſtin ? And conſequently, when we ſee, or rather, when we believe, 
that we ſee theſe attributes, we, in truth, ſee nothing, but only fiftions and creatures of our own 
imagination. To this it is anſwer d, that things may be virtually diſtinguiſh'd, which have a pow- 
er of producing diſtind effects or which contain in them a principle of diſtinct actions; tho“ that 
principle, conſider d ſubjectively, he one, and numerically che ſame. The ideas therefore in our 
mind concerning ſeveral diſtinct attributes of God, tho not formally contain'd in the ſubject, have 
at leaſt an objective reality in that diverſity of his operations, and ate evidently founded in diſtin 
Z// TTT 3 ns 
: Now fince the mind cannot clearly or diſtinctly ſee any thing, but what has ſome real foundation, 
where there is matter for clear and diſtin& conceptions in it, there muſt be eminently and virtually, 
tho? *ris not neceſſary there ſhguld be ſo in fac, ſome real, diſtinction in the cauſe from which thoſe 
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conceptions ariſe. But that there is ſuch a diſtinQion in the divine attributes, appears not only 
from our having diſtindt ideas of them, but from our being capable of defining them ſeparately, : 
MANGER e oe 7 5 8 
' He indeed, who conceives what is entirely one and the ſame act in God, to be ſo many different 
acts, donceives a plain falſity. But he who conceives what is entirely one and the ſame act jn God 
objettively, or, if I may ſo ſpeak, eventually, and in relation. to ſomething external to God, con- 
ceives what is true, tho? after a very imperfe&t and unequal manner. In ſhort, when we define 
the divine attributes, our definition of them, is not to be underſtood ame or fimply concern- 
ing the divine eſſence; for in that reſpect the juſtice, mercy, and goodneſs of God, are the fame 
aft ; but relatively, as his ation is diverſify'd on ſeveral ſubjetts, and receives a different deno- 
mination from them, or whereby we apprehend him diſcovering his nature to us, in ſome new 
and different light. Thus, when we conceive the Juſtice of God to be an attribute really diſtin 
from his mercy or goodneſs, our faculties do not deceive us; becauſe tho' theſe attributes 90 on 

vidually 
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they are truly under{fo0d'and defin d, as 0 many different attributes n 
I have hefe confider'd fuch attributes of God as ate effential to him, rea 


ſon, we may with greater 5 to be individually the ſame with his effence, and with 
one another, But it may be farther queſtion'd, whether, without derogating from the divine per- 
fections, God has not a power of ptoducing in himſelf certain interrial'ats, which may be artri- 
ron, 10 Hit, tho they ate not eflential to his mature i do 0 og og 
\ The Sociniant, in order to account for the produbtibn and character of the Holy Ghoſt, as a 
virtue or power of the divine eſſence, but whom they Will not allow to be eſſentially God, ſup- 
poſe there may be certain internal operations of the divine nature really: diſtinet from the Eſſence of 
it. And they found this notion upon the receiv'd docttine of God's dectees, and the free determi- 
vation of, his will, in reference to tlie conduct he has'pteſerib'd ro himſelf towards his creatures; 
For it, tay: they, God may dectee or do any thing, which he might not have - decreed or done; 
then his dectee ot action is not eſſential to him, but an accidental effect of his will. * For that is 
properly an accident, which may either adhere, or be wanting to its ſubject, without deſttoying the 
nature of it. But if God Rot GE in his decrees, eſpecially in his decrees of mercy and good- 
hels, tor thoſe of juſtice admit*of a diffin& confideration; then in creating the world-and redeem- 
ing manking, he did not act by chbice, or according: to the ſeriptares, Nom a principle of free 
grace, but by. an abſolute and inevicatile neceflity. 7 rr old Fo 
Now it miſt be granted, tho this atgument does not conclude according to the uſe which the 
Socinidts, would make of it, againſt the 41 0 the'Holy Ghoſt, conſider d as a perſon, perſon- 
al aftions in ſcripture being molt ex ny are uted to him; yet it does not ſeem eaſy; on other 


accounts; to give a clear and farisfatory anfwer to this way of rexſoning; Thoſe who have thought 
themſclyes concern d to expoſe the ettor of it, in honour to the perfection and immutability of the 
divine natute, have 5.77 perhaps undertaken ay 'unneceſſaty work, than ſucceeded well in 
it, ee which add to the perfection of their ſübject, are indeed incompatible with the 
idea of à being infinitely perlect; bur then we fay, the decrees of God are not perfective of his 
nature ot happineſs, but only rhe occafional means of communicating” that happineſs or thoſe per- 
fections in 4 certain theaftite to his creatures, which are incapable of any diminution or increaſe 
in himſelf; neither can the decrees of God, tho* we ſhould not ſuppoſe them the fame with his 
eſſence, argue the lea change or wry MY him; becauſe his nature does not hereby acquire 


any go Pager ut only exerts a ps tion, that 6f liberty or free choice, which it was e- 
ternally the ſubſeft of. If it ſhould be farther objected, that to ſuppoſe any action in God, which 


is not abſolutely eſſential to d is to deſtroy the perfect ſimplicity of his nature. To this a- 
gain it is faid, that (ls, ehe of a ſubject, aud out of which it ariſes as its proper and ſole cauſe, 
oes by no means inter Compoſition in ſuch a ſubject, or add any new power, much leſs any 
power that is foreign to it; but is only an' occaſion of manifeſting outwardly a power, which it 
Yet I am ſenſible, in anfiver to what is advanc'd by thoſe, who contend for the freedom of the 
divine decrees, and maintain that God is altogether arbitrary in them, they who follow the ichool- 
wen diſtinguiſh between the + relation, which his deerees have to the external object of them, and 
BE principle or ſubject from which they flow. In the former reſpect, they allow them to be 
tee, in the latter ſuppoſe them neceſſary. But this ſeems a diſtinction rather deſign d to amuſe, 
than to convey any real light to the mind. For ſince no decree of God can be conceiv'd, but in 
relation to Tome object, the nature of the decree muſt be agreeable to that relation. To ſuppoſe 
God free in determining ſuch a thing ſhall be, and that, notwithſtanding, this determination is 
neceſſary with reſpect to himſelf, or the eſſential operations of his own mind, is to ſuppoſe, that 
he may be at the fame time, and in the fame reſpect, both a free, and a neceſſary agent. x 
Having thought proper, by the way, to make theſe general reflections, concerning the divine at- 
tributes, I ſhall now proceed to conſider them more particularly, according to the common diftri- 
burian of them, under the heads of incommunicable and communicable attributes; obſerving un- 
der the latter head, that other diſtinction between the attributes, which are term'd vital, and thoſe 
which we call moral. 5 N | 


* enim Aber voluntate deus præclitus eſt, oteft aliqaid apud ſe flatuere, quod poterat etiam non ſtatuere. Aus ergo ille 
decernendi, in ipſo exiftens accidens erit. Siquidem accidens eſt id omne, quod ita alicui ineft, ut poſſit etiam abeſſe citra ſub- 
jecti corruptionem, Crellius de Deo & attrib. c. 32. p. 340. be | | 
neceſſarium ſtue ipſa. eſſentia Dei aFuoſa, (ut logiuntur ;) ſed quatenus varia obje8s 
et ad creaturas, OF ratione termini ad extra, eft liberum, Fogg. theol, ſpecul. p. 54. 


F Decretwim, quatenus in Deo, ef 
reſpicit, ſrove quatenus relationem hab 
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Wers. What is here aid onceming the ſimplicity ef God, is agreeable” to thedoftrine of 

ur chutch Itr her firſt article, which T halt 7 

1. Wirhout body. 1 have 15928 the neceſſny of diſtingnithing between thinking and | 

corporeal helngs, as importing in their own nature miſe; © Teparate and diſtinet ideas. God, | | 
8 And the deſig | 


comp! of. body and mind acting in concert together : For this general reafon, that all com- 

daa 

ſtitute the dtvine nature, or enter into the conſtitution of HF, would evigently deſtroy” the primary 
WISHUT 1 9316 91-10 egen | 
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ependency and ſelf.exiſtence. 


cannot of themſelves operate upon one another, but by contact; which would exempt all beings, 


mediate action. But if, on the other hand, God be cotporeal, and have a body of infinite extent, 
then, according to the docttine of Spinoſa, which we have already obſerv'd the inconſiſtency of, 
the ſubſtance not ony of every particular human body, but ng other" particular being in the 


from any pole antecedent combination of 
ther have be 

the thing. 
cauſe of 


that accident, ſomething 1 1h what conftitutes the nature of God; and ho is not 


3: Witbagt parts. keen he incorpored, it is a neceſſary conſequence, that 'e is without 
parts; fos the proper notion we have of body, and which diſtingu 


him, by direct implication, not to conſiſt of parts. f 18, notwithſtanding, to be preſum'd; that 
the church in this article had iſti 


th ignorant people are till too apt to 
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deity co 
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queſt, 3. art. 7. 5 


Toi e than ſubſlante in general:z; yet this gpblogy does nat ſeem to ariſe 
Oli 


per ſenſe, but by way of; alluſion to the parts of a human body ; the imperſection of our faculties 
at pteſent, being ſuch, that we. are forc'd to make uſe. of ſenſible images and repreſentations to 
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The Stoicks therefore, who ſeated the paſſions in the rational ſoul, argued in that reſpe& 


But are there then; in oppoſition to both theſe errots, no reaſonable affeQions? is it below the 


character of a rational being to have any motion of love towards itſelf, to take complacency in its 


own happineſs, or to exercaſe loving Rindneſs, towards 1 the happineſs, _ _ 
ueh paſſions, which renders him- paſſive 


Ib. adverſds Praxeam: 5 98 
happens 
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man, and to have repented of the judgment denounced. by him againſt, Nineweh ;. it 
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happens on occaſion of any paſſion in our ſelves: Let ſo far 4s paſſion is-0nl | attended with the 


| idea of goodneſs or perfection, excluſive of every thing that denotes imperſection, why may we 


not with equal truth and piety, aſcribe it to God in the ſame ſenſe, that we do the primaty.attii- 
butes of his nature? For otherways indeed, when God expreſſes himſelt in ſcripture, as to certain 
operations of his will, and calls them by the name of ſo many diſtinct paſſions, if they have no 
real foundation, the words whereby they are expreſs'd could not ſo jultly be ſaid to convey a falſe 
idea, as no idea at all to the mind. a | 


But had not God expreſs'd himſelf after ſuch a manner, the reaſon of the thing would have 


jultify d us in uſing the like expreſſions. For what can be more congruous to the perfections o 


the divine nature, than to ſay, that God loves the creatures he has made, that he delights in doing 


good, and in the actions of — men, and that he is a hater of ien, Is the, will of God, 


do we ſuppoſe, perfectly indifferent in all theſe reſpects; or is he equally affected towards pious and 


wicked men? It he be, why does he reward the one, and puniſh the other? His action certainly, 


in theſe different diſtributions, according to our natural way of conceiving things, mult follow 
ſome different correſponding motion in his will; why then, obſerving the diſtinQtion between what 
is perfect, and what is detective in the paſſions, ſhould it be ſaid, that a, man in a proper ſenſe 


loves or rejoices, but that God only loves and rejoices netionally, and as it were. 


But if the paſſions of love and joy may be truly and diltinftly attributed to God, does not this 


infer that diſtin& qualities may really ſubfiſt in him, and that he is therefore not ſtrictly a ſimple, 


but in ſome reſpect a complex being? In anſwer to this, we obſerve the like diſtinction that was 
employ'd before, and confider thoſe affections, to which we give the name of paſſions, in God; 
as we do his attributes of Juſtice, goodneſs, or mercy, not as proceeding, from principles really 
diſtinct in his nature; but from a different manner, whereby the one Ne undivided princi- 


ple of it externally operates. So that whatever affections or attributes we conceive as pertaining to 


God, the difference between them does not formally lie in the ſubject, but in the diverſity of ob- 


jects which it acts and terminates upon; and according to which we form to our ſelves diſtindt, tho 
 Inddequate- conceptions of it. Seeing we cannot in a ſimple and full view comprehend the divine 


eſſence, as one general act, we are forc d to conſider of it more particularly, as acting and diſplay- 
ing itſelf in variety of certain diſtin effects: As in ſurveying a uniform building, which the eye 
cannot take in all at once, we obſerve one part after another, by catry ing the fight this way and 
that way, backwards and forwards upon it. The great rule to us in oontemplating or defining the 
divine attributes of any kind, is, that we thould be ſtrictly careful to aſcribe nothing to God below 
the dignity of his nature, or which implies in it the leaſt imperſection. 


| In TOPS L1G C03 10 010 IFIOG ? 
Thus with reſpect to thoſe paſſions which ſeem to be attended. Alt the greateſt imperfeclion; 


when God, for; inſtance, is ſaid to be angry, we are to underſtand, that his conduct towards thoſe 
who have offended him, is like that whereby men are apt to diſcover their reſentment or diſpleaſure, 
on any moving provocation, towards one another, And tho the paſſion of, Anger is ever attended in 
men with ſome real perturbation, of mind; yet when this paſſion is attributed to od, We are only 
to conſider it as an external appearance of ſome like commorian in him, but from which, 10 tr as 
it imports. the lealt inquietude, or diſorder, the eternal perfection of his nature abſolutely exemprs 
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nd fo again when God is faid to have pity, and to he full fanden p wa: the meaning is, that 


he treats ſinners, eſpecially penitent finners under the circumſtances. of, miſery and _dilireſs, after 
the ſame manner we do perſons, in whole fayour, theſe, paſſion ann. move and affect us, 
By the; like analog) to what paſſes on Much occalions, within.oux ſelyes,,tho' nothing, | 
ſpeaking, is; more inconfiltent with the, idea. of a being inhnitely Perfect, than grief and repen- 
2ance'z yet Ged is even ſaid to grieve and repent, when either what he Commands ig not executed, 
or what he has done is not attended with thoſe effects, which, might in all reaſon, and the natural 
tendency of the thing, have been expected from it. Thus he; is faid to have, griev'd, 250 agg 
ing a natura 
indication of grief among men, when what they, had with much wiſdom... A 71 hot ſuc- 
ceed.z; and.gf repentance, when they find: reaſon for e e. i 4d bete 


h they. 

determin d or rop Sd to urſue. e, vid [amr * * | abit; 
Then will be le5 difficulry,.in accounting for. thoſe gjher affeftions arhrluked to Goc, ber. un 
ply in the: nature of them leſs imbecilhity.or defect; which I ſhall not- thetefore enter upon. the 
particular enumeration of. A diſtinet application of what has been, . in general to them, and for 
which reaſon I have enlarg'd the more on this article, will be in ſome meaſure, I hope, ufficient 
to forward and rectify our notions concerning them, after à manner more worthy of God, and more 
agreeable to the infinite perfsctions of his nature 
I haye hitherto conſider d the fimplicity of God, Een oppor's to all compoſition of mate- 
rial parts, and to all powers, that may be ſüuppbs d to, refult trom, 4 union of matter and mind. 
But this attribute is farther confider'd by divines, as oppos d to any conceivable potvers or faculties 
really diſtinex in a being purely immaterial; '» For principles really diſtin& argue a like compoſition 
in a chk hes, rhar ſin pars do in ĩ bing, or dined rhoughts-2nd motions in 
a being, uch as man, compos'd both of body 1 ſpirlt; and the ſime arguments He againſt any 
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poſſible compoſition in a ſelſ᷑exiſtent, independent, and all perfect being, in all theſe" reſpects. 

out ſelves, it mult be 'granted, we do not only conceive certain diſtinct powers and qualities, 1 

which are in their own mute really diſtinct on account of their being ſeparable from one another, 

and theft admitting the degrees of more or leſs both in different ſubjetts, and at different times in 

the ſame ſubſect. Thus one man has not only more knowledge and ſttength than another, which 
alities are yet capable of being impair'd, as well as increas d, but than he has himſelf, with re- 

& to the ſeveral periods of his age, or by occaſion of ſomething merely accidental to him. 
Nenn which confideration * St. Augu ſir argues very well, that a human foul, tho” in compariſon 
of ny a ſimple belrg, yet is not W ſo in the ſane ſenſe, wenig to which we attribute 

ſimplicity 

| 770 ag we may have a more Juſt idea of this attribute, the {hools expreſs che divine eſlence 

by a pute and fimple act; which does not only ſetve to give us a true, tho' imperſett conception 
of the divine nature, but i is highly agreeable to that definition, God was pleas d to make of him- 
felf to Moſes, I am that I am; than which words, none that we know, or are able to contrive, 
can be mote ſtrong or fignif gnificant to Fra this abſolute perfection of God; who was therefore in 
conformity to theſe words defin d by Plato, whom 7 _ — repreſents: as _—_ affected with 
the force of them, to be arTo ON, W e this philoſopher did not only intend, that God was 2 
felf-exiftent being, in contradictiom to any cauſe of his exiſtence, but a being identically the ſame, 
without compo tion of any diſtinet mr or powers whatever. 

As to other Failtine kon of the ſchoo men, whereby they oppoſe the fimplicity of God to a kind 
of logical compoſition, in the feale of being; or to a meraphy fical compoſition of exiſtence and 
Hire of nature and perſon, of act and * I ſhall wave the conſideration of them as 

rather to diſcover” the force and fubtl mind in profoundly learned and ſpeculative 
79 than to promote any real ends of piety, or to explicate this attribute in N after 
4 more dear and intelligible manner to common apprehenſtons. 1 139 
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ſame Tit ein at teaſt Aula 7 girl in the obſect of ir, or elſe fiom lottie'cauſe external 
to its ſub bo male of God, exeinpts him from poſſible change in the former reſpect, 
and his le e e cpendege th L latter. If we ther confider God as the fiſt” my 
to which al Mit | beſt Ve ele origin, the impoſhbility of the leaſt change incident to him 
trom ati A Wilk {til be mote evident. For ivr derives its exiſtence, and conſequent- 
Ned all 5 f _ — rofl other be being. can have no power of acting von chat being, but! in | tor 
10 Al at can f fup 1 5 -of its own- will. 

ow fo 40 any change 11 by virtue pf. any meat Whatever, neceſſarily implies, 

that a a change © 1 et be Fei ctter ro worſe,” from worſe to better, or from equal to e- 
of the former Telpekts infers {dtnething atitecedently wanting to his pet- 
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mutable nature of God, what forms of ſpeech could have been employ'd more powerful or proper 
to this end, I may add of a more ſublime ſtrain, than in the following paſſages. With him is no 
variableneſs, neither ſhadow of turning His counſel flandeth faſt for ever, and the thoughts of 
his heart to all generations . There are drverſities of operations, but ut is the ſame God, that 
worketh all in all l. The earth and the heavens, O Lord, ſball periſh, but thou ſhalt endure ; 
4 all of them ſhall wax old, as doth à garment, and as a veſtlure ſhalt thou change them, and 
"they ſhall be changed ; but thou art the ſame, and he years ſhall have no end $. Theſe words, I 
acknowledge, were ſpoken by the pſalmiſt prophetically of Chriſt, and therefore properly apply'd 
in the apoſtolical writings to him t; but certainly the reaſon of them, abſtracting from this con 
fideration, will be granted to hold at leaſt equally ſtrong and evident, with reſpect to the immuta- 
bility of God the Father. . | 


CHa IV, 


Of the eternity of God. 
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DV eternity I mean an infinite duration, which never had a beginring, and will never have an 
B end. That God is eternal with * to all palt duration, is evident from what has been 
rmerly prov'd to belong to him, neceſſary or ſelt-exiftence. And that he is eternal with reſpe& 


to all future duration, is no leſs evident, if not directly from his being ſelt-exiſtent, yet from what 


is directly and immediately conſequential to ir, his independency of any foreign power or cauſe, 
that may be conceiv'd. capable of deſtroying his exiſtence. Even thoſe who allow matter, tho” a 


deſtruction of his effence ; befides this confideration, I fay, the arguments which prove God inca- 
pable of change, confider'd as a moſt fimple, and in general the moſt perfect being, muſt be gran- 


It muſt be'own'd, there is Tome difficulty, in what is here objected concerning the natute of e- 
ter tho of any thing, that there is ſomething eternal; and that 
his character of eternity does more peculiatly, it not ſolely; as the ſchools commonly maintain, 
belong to the ſelf exiſtent” being: The indeed ſuppoſing ſpace, or matter eternal, this way of ar- 
Suing would equally bold againft their being eternal; and fince there muſt be ſomething for that 
reaſon,-in it, contrary to an acknowledg'd' truth, it ougtit not, according to a ſtanding and re- 
ceiy'd. rule, to be admitted, tho? we ſhould not be able to give à clear and diſtinct ſulntion of any 
Tphiſm or etror contain d in it. It would be ſufficient to ſay in general, that if we are not able 
to comprehend. whar is infinite, this does not ariſe trom the incomprehenſible nature of it, confi- 
07 5 in itſelf, but from the imperfection of 6ur faculties, 'whith, comparatively, bear no manner 
of propottion to it. To ſuppoſe a finite being capable of comprehending an infinite, in the full 
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more inconceivable, than that the eye of a man ſhould take in all the objects which ſurround him, 
and which are diſpers'd throughout the whole world, at once. . 1 
Ah our reaſonings, upon the properties of. infinite, being inadequate, the terms wherein we 
ſpeak of them, mul neceſſarily be defective. To talk of firſt or laſt in eternal duration, is like 
talking of more or fewer number of parts in quantity, when there is, properly ſpeaking, no deter- 
minate or aſſignable number of them at all. Matter being infinitely diviſible, or upon ſuppoſition 
that it is ſo, the leaſt atom contains as many parts, as the whole material ſyſtem; and for the ſame 
reaſon the revolutions of days and years, of the ſun and Saturn, ſuppoſing the world infinite in 
duration, would yet in their reſpective revolutions infer no inequality of time. e 
hut ſtill perhaps it may be ſaid, this is rather to evade, than to anſwer the argument, whereby 
it appear d, that in order of ſucceſſion there muſt be ſome moment of time prior to all the reſt; 
and then all the arguments for an eternal ſucceſſive duration, may with equal reaſon be pretended 
to lie againſt an acknowledg'd truth, on the other fide : And fo the reaſons for and againſt an eter- 
nal being will hold equally good ; from which nothing can be concluded, but that we ought en- 
tirely to ſuſpend our judgment upon this article, and not determine any thing, one way or other, 
concerning it. : ; 
To which it is anſwer' d, that this concluſion would not hold good, tho' the arguments we pro- 
pos'd againſt an eternal ſucceſſive duration, ſhould really 1 as ſtrong as thoſe, which we are 
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tion of ſuch a being ſhould not be ſucceſſive itſelf: For either there is ſome: time before or after 
in the dutation of it, or there is not; if there be, what we contend for is granted; if there be 
not, whatever things it co- exiſts with, it muſt neceſfarily co-exilt with them, not ſeparately, or in 
a ſucceflive'order, but all at once: For if it co; exiſts now with one thing, now with another, as 
they come ſucceſſively into being, it would have a relation to one thing after another, and the man 
ner of its own exiſtence, or continuance in being, can only be'conceiv'd according to the order of 
hat kelagon;r; f ono or” COT , è , i AE eds 5 
We cannot have a more clear idea of God, under the notion of an eternal being, than by confi. 
dering him, as a being that was, and is, and is to come; that liverb for ever and ever, and who, 
from everlaſting to everlaſting, is God: Which words, tho“ far from importing any ſucceſſivè 
change or motion in the divine being, but rather expreſſing the fix d, permanent, and immoveable 
ſtate of his exiſtence; yet plainly imply, that there is no neceſſity of conceiving him, at the ſame 
time co-exiſtent with all paſt and future moments of time; but only to have been preſent, and to 
continue for ever preſent, to all ſucceſſive periods and changes of time, without any change in himſelf. 
The occaſion, upon which pious and learned men have been led to define the eternity of God, by 
an indiviſible point, ſeems to be this. To aſcribe paſt and future time to God, they thought, would 
at leaſt imply, that his being is mutable, that in the former reſpect it would ſuffer ſome kind of 
diminution, in the latter receive ſome acceſſion, if not import a continued renovation. But where is 
there any viſible ground for theſe or the like apprehenſions? The reaſon of change in beings, is not 
from their ſucceſſive duration, which denotes only an external reſpect to the time, wherein they 
exiſt, but from their acquiring new qualities and modifications of their proper ſubſtance, which they 
had not before, or their loſing thoſe, which they had. In relation to our ſelves, indeed, we inſe- 
parably anffex the idea of mutability to that of our duration; yet whatever changes we ſuffer, they 
are. not properly owing to the nature of our duration, conſider d abſtractedly as ſuch, but to the 
manner of it; to that continual flux in the particles of bur body, and thoſe more violent diſorders, 
which the members of it are ſubject to, or to the unequal. temper and different qualities of our 
mind, from which we have few intervals entirely free. But wete it not for the ſucceſſive modifica- 
tions of our own being in one or other of theſe reſpe&s, we ſhould ever continue and co-exiſt with 
the ſeveral periods of time, without receiving any change, or any denomination from them, but 
what would be purely external, and therefore incapable in any proper ſenſe of affecting us. PT 
What is here obſerv'd mult rather hold the ſtronger, with reſpe& to the duration of God; if he be 
luppos'd to exiſt this momem; or in any deterininate period of time, wherein he did not exiſt before, 
it ariſes from hence, that the moment which now exiſts, had not an exiſtence ſooner ; there is no change 
therefore in him, but only in the gradual progreſſion, if it may be call'd a change, of time without him. 
If a ſucceſſion of time do of itſelf infer no change, with reſpect tb a being, exiſting in time, much 
leſs does it infer a continued extindtion or renovation of ſach a being. And tho' it has been com- 
monly maintain d, that the act of God, whereby he is conceiv'd to preſerve all created beings in 
their proper ſtate, is really a continued creation of them: Yet this notion did not ariſe from hence, 
that it is impoſſible, in the nature of the thing, for any being, except it ſhould be every moment 
created anew, to have a ſucceſſive duration; but becauſe no creature can ſubſiſt one moment with- 
out the immediate continued action of God, A ſucceſſion of time then, even in reference to the 
creatures, does not ſuppoſe a ſucceſſion of being, confider'd abſtractedly from the fluid parts, or al- 
terative qualities of it, but only from the conſideration, that they are impotent and dependent beings: 
There is another reaſon, upon which divines may be ſuppos'd, to have more readily given into 
the notion I have been examining ; they thought, perhaps, according to Ariftorle's definition * of 
time, there could be no time without ſucceſſive motion, whereby it is to be meaſur'd. It is certain 
the authority of this philoſopher, had a great influence towards eſtabliſhing many errors in thoſe 
ages of the chriſtian world, which paid, for the moſt part, an implicit deference to it; tho it is 
probable his definition of time, in particular, was not intended by him in a ſenſe ſtrictly philoſo- 
Phical, but only in a popular ſenſe, with regard to the periodical revolutions of the heavenly bo- 
dies, eſpecially of the ſun, or the variety and progreſſive change of the ſeaſons. --. 3 
But what account then, upon their own principles, could the followers of Ariſtotle, who believ d 
the ſcriptures, give concerning the diſtribution of time into day and night before the formation of 
the heavens, which was the work of the ſecond day, or of the celeſtial orbs, particularly the ſun, 
which was the work of the fourth day? Will they fay, that before the ſecond. or fourth day, or du- 
ring the ſpace, that the ſan ſtood ſtill in the days of. Jaſbua, there was properly no time or ſuc- 
ceſſive duration, but that the firſt or the ſecond following days were not really diſtinguiſhable from 
eternity, and that Jaſbua purſu d and conquer d his enemies in an indiviſible point of duration? Or 
ſuppoſing there were really no material being, and confequently in a ſtrict ſenſe no motion in the 
world, could it be ſaid, that a thinking being, that regularly purſues a train of thoughts, would not 
really exiſt, by way of ſucceſſive duration in time, as now that time, according to popular eſtimati - 
on, is calculated from motion? Again, if God ſhould think fit to annihilate this world, and create 
another, is any man capable of aſſerting, that the ſpace or interval between the one and the other 
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world, would be eternal? I only propoſe theſe things by wa of queſtion; and tis impoſſible for 


thoſe, who ſuppoſe time, as it denotes a ſucceſſiye continuanee, to depend on motion, to give a a- 
tisfaftory anſwer to ſuch enquities, or to any one of them. thin ud i deten en 
J have endeavour d in the belt manner I could, to ſtate the true notion concerning this divine at- 
tribute of eternity: But ſtill we muſt have recourſe to the ſeriptures for thoſe rich and noble ex- 
preſſtons, which give us the moſt jult and lively idea of it. For at the ſime time, they repreſent 
ir to the mind in the cleareſt light, they have an irreſiſtable force to excite the molt pious and mo- 
ving ſenſations in the heart e 16943 ener n ene 2Y; 
The royal pſalmiſt, ſpeaking of this diy ine attribute, expreſſes himmſelf after a manner, agreeable 
to the light which ſhines throughout all his devotional compoſu tes, and the flame, which ani mates 
them. Before the mountains were broughtforth, or ever thou hadſi form dihe earth and the worid, 
even from everlaſiing' to ae thau art Gad. A thou ſund years in thy fight are but as 
yeſterday, when it 10 p rd, and as ar. watch in the night Nia bas fo if 7 HETUHSS-OO 817513 
There are ſeveral paſſages in the propbet 1/a;ah concerning this attfibute, ſuitable to that ſublimi- 
ty of thought, and force of expreſſion, which diſtinguiſh! that prophet. Faſt thou not known ? 
haſt thou nat hrard? that the everlaſting God the Lord, the creator;of the ends of the earth, faint- 
eth not +. Thus ſuiih the Lord, I am the firſt, and 1 am the laſt, and befides me there ir no God). 
Thus faith the high and lofty one, mbo.unhobieth eternity . To which I ſhall only add two texts 
out of the New Teſtament] the firſt from the Revelations, wherein God is alſo repreſented, as 
ſpeaking bimſelf of his eternil duration. Im alpha. and omega, the beginning. andending, ſaith 


6 * 


the Lord. which is, and which was, and which 1s to come x. The' latter from the ſecond epiſtle 
of St. Peter. One day is with the Lord, ps a thou ſund years, and a thouſand years, at one day if. 

I the rather mention this text, becauſe id has been urg d on the other fide, to prove that the eter- 
nity of God excludes the idea of ſucceſſive duration. But this is advanc'd without grounds: For 
the apoſtle is not here ſpeaking, as iſ there were no difference between a thouſand years, and one 
day, with reſpect to the dutation of God, confider'd in itſelf; but with reſpect to his duration com- 
par d to that of man: Tho' if the words were to be underſtood abſolutely concerning the duration 
of God, they would by no means prove what they are alledg d for, becauſe ſucceſſion of time is e- 
qually imported in the duration of one day, as in that of a thouſand years. [ES JE] W 


2 it be urg d, that we cannot ſtill conclude from this argument the immenſity of God in an ab- 
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quir d to the production of things, but his fole and-arbirraty.will, there can be no reaſon, why his 
will might not have operated every where in infinite pace, as well as any. where; or why he might 
not to infitity, 15 far as) wel are able te conceive what ig / infinite, have ſtill added more and more 
Worlds to The preſent" ſyſteng LY, „ n HOT BY * V 108A „ NOK) 54) 01919 . 10. 1K +1 70 1 / 
If God be hot withour the world, bs well as im it, his eſſence, and conſequently his power, which 
is inſepaladde ftom it; would be terminated by the worlü, and it would be impoſſible; upon this 
ſuppofttion, that there ſhould be any mote cteatutes product. m the 1extramundane ſpace, if there 
Yeally bean) fich ; if there be not, and theccreation}as'forne:philoſophets hold, conſiſis of an infi- 
vite plemituge; then the Hntmenſity of God muſt necefatily be commen tate to it, and ſo eſtabliſtrd, 
-as Was before obſerv'd, by "ti more direct prof.. f e e 
But when we argue with thoſe, WG do/ not believe: 2p/rmum, why fhauld it be more impol- 
{ſible for God to produce a greater humabet of creatures in ſpace, tham it muas originally impoſttble 
for him, to produce any? Sue an impofftbility mult wicher ariſe tom-ayichout or within himſelf: 
It canqor, ariſe in the latter reſpect, becauſe there is norłing more requir d inhim to operate than to 
Will; and from without there js nathing\Mmbre to prot is will, or binder the execulion of it, 
than when tie rhings which'aQuilly exiſt; were fiſt brested. Prom where divines ive piouſly 
concluded, that God is ina ſenſe every here, 1and-yetyiolvohere ;"\ everywhere in relation to place, 
but no_wherg contain d or circumſcrib'd by place; that, what makes, being of a greater extent, 
than what is made, the world may more properly be ſad co he in God, than God in the world; 
and that he is eſſentialy in the extramundane Ipaces after tlie ſime manner he was in ſpace, before 
this mandane ſyſtem was in being: So that he can by virtue of the ſarne power, which originally 
effected the creation, produce with the greateſt facility, and in an iuiſtant, as many worlds as he 
pleaſes, and, if that be a poſſihle conception, to infinity; ß nt ng 
For after all, infinity, whether with feſpect to the etetnal:durationy or itomenſity of God, is not 
direckly a poſitive idea, but only à negation of any defect or want of his power, in a courſeè of conti- 
nual progreffion, which the mind can never come tothe end of; it being impoſſible that what is 
fimte ſhould have a conception commenſurate to what is infinite, as that the thing contain d ſhould 
be of the ſame extent or dimenſion, with the thing containing. But this is no more an argument 
to overthrow the proofs of ar immenſe, than thoſe of an eternal being, as will appear from the 
ſame reaſons urg'd by me in treating upon that artribute,-and-which need not therefore be repeated. 
I ſhall only add this reflection in-referetice-to both theſe attributes; chat it is range, and contrary 
to the eftabliſfyd rules of reaſoning; in other eaſes, that the atheiſt ſhould urge our incapacity of con- 
ceiving what is infinite agatHfit- the thing itſelf, When upon ſuppoſition there is ſomething infinite, 
K really wut be inconceiv abs. noni? dns 36 e VVV 
Neither is it -neceſfary, Io long as we believe the thing, to determine too curiouſly, or with too 
definitive an air, concerning the manner of the divine omnipreſence: And yet to give us a more 
Aiſtinct conception ofwWHat we cannot conceive adequately, divines, in ſpeaking of this attribute, have 
agreed to repreſent. god as pteſent with reſpect to [his eſſence, his power, and his knowledge 3 
dio in effect the two latter confiderations reſolve into the former, and do not denote any real dif- 
ference in tlie manner of God's omni preſence, but oily in the external manifeſtation of it: His at- 
ttibutes, as we have proy' d, hot being ſeparable from his eſſence, wherever he is preſent by his 
knowledge," or by his power, 'he is alſo preſent by his eſfene. 
When it is ſaid therefore, The eyes of the'Lord are in euery place bebolding the evil and the good * ; 
that he Tooketh unto the ends of the earth, and ſcerh under theiwhole heaven t; and that he behold- 
eth all the ſons of men, from the place of bis habitation}. We are from. theſe expreſſions only to 
apprehend the divine nature; as exerting, itſelf in acts of Knowledge, dong with reſpect to 
whatever exiſts, or may have à poſſible exiſtence, conſider d more particularly as an object of the 
JJ ß TH9DY N75 O03 -BHL43t 17. Bog aut 4.6 
And fo again, when we conceive God as more peculiarly-preſent by the effects of his power or 
favour, whether in heaven, or in places more immediately appointed to bis ſolemn worſhip and 
ſervice, the meaning is, that notwithſtanding he is eſſentially preſent in all places; ,yet, for reaſons 
which we ate not wholly incapable of accounting for our ſelves, he chooſes to manitelt theſe effects 
in ſome places, rather than in others: So that even when we conceive him ſeated in the throne of 
his gloty, if we apprehend! him preſent to the holy angels, the chief miniſters of his kingdom, in 
any: other ſenſe, than by a'tnore glorious and immediate appearance of his Majelty, at the ſame 
time we endeavour to axalt and magnify his greatneſs, we evidently detract from it. 


* 


Theſe ſentiments concerning the immenſity of God, are highly agreeable to what is ſpoken of 
it in the following, and ſEvetal other paſſages of ſcripture. © r 
I. He is evety where preſent by his power. Hie worketh figns and wonders: in beaven and in 
earth, and' calleth thoſe things that be not, as though they were S. He is a God of the valleys, and 
not only of the pille +. "When bis word goeth forth aut of: bis mouth, it ſball not return unto him 
void; but it Mall accompliſh that which he pleeſeth, and it ſhall _proſper in the thing whereto he 
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and what his Joul deſireth, even: that. he dot Fa Aeg 18 7 DOI AIG) kth. 201 3665280 | * 
- He is every where preſent, by his knowledge. To the texts already cited, concerning fhis attri- 


beginning 


y preſence £ If I aſcend up into heaven, thou-art 
7 Fo A Inaſe my bed in bell, behold thou art there 88. Do not I fill heaven and earth, ſaith 
the ED e e rr fe wt | a 


13 4 Ht; 


But, taking it for granted, that God is every where eſſentially preſent, and in that boundleſs ex- 


I. To repreſent the immenſe being under the; notien of an indiviſible point, or the centre of a2 


for if there be no Its N point where the divine eſſence is not whole and entire, every thing, 


In general we may obſerve, that what has been faid, proceeds. from a natural incapacity we are 
under of having any fimple or abſtract idea of incorporeal ſubſtance : For which reaſon when we 
fpeak of it, we are forc'd to make uſe of improper and figurative allufions, and to expreſs our ſelves 
in terms deriv'd from ſenſible objects; this naturally leads us to apply ſuch properties, as we ob- 
ſerve in thoſe objects, to things, which are really in themſeves, and their abſtra ideas, incapable 
of being repreſented by any ſenſible image, or appearance whatever: Upon which account are theſe 
declarations of the holy penmen in ſetipture ; that, God is great, and we know him not; touching 
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of God to confilt in a point, does not in the leaſt tend to tonfound the 
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the almighty, we cannot find. him aut to 77 hben doe; ſpe aß of him, we cannot order 
our ſpeech by reaſon of. darkneſs : ſuch knonledge is 100 wonderful fon le, it is high, we cannot 
attain una it f. Which words of the pfalmiſt, we may remark, are. not ſpoken concerning the 
divine perlections in general; hut with eee this attribute of immenſi p. 
Ir is tor want then ot pute, and perfettly. fimple ideas, that when we ,conceive the immenſe 
God, either under the notion of an indiviſible point, or an infinitely extended being, we reaſon 
Re. concerning the Anger of bis preſence, as we would do concerging the leaſt particle, or 
| t and molt extended bulk of matter; yet it will by no means follow, that where there 
is ſome imperfect or conceivable reſemblance of one thing to another, our concluſions in attributing 
the ſame real. properties to them, are jult or allowable. 1,11 1 
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But to anſwer more particularly to hat has been objected; it is ld not to imply any - expreſs 


tontradiction, that the diying ellence ſhould be whole, ang entire in every point, and yet be bur one 


and the ſelF-ſame being, without multiplication, in all points: This wayz of reaſoning is allow'd 
to hold certainly and demonſtratively = with reſpedt to corpoteal ſubſtayee, which confilts of 


diſtant and ſeparable parts, and therefore it is invincibly apply'd to overthrow the doctrine of Tran- 


ſubltantiation; but when it is form'd upon our ideas of incotporeal ſubſtance, which is indiviſible, 


without parts, and ſtrictly ſpeaking, without any intelligible points, it is altogether incondluſive; 
as proceeding from an impropriety of expreſſion, which we are neceſſitated to employ, and not 
trom the real nature of the thing. Wi ain”) e „„ | 

For that it cannot proceed from the nature of the thing, is argued from the impoſſibility of con- 
ceiving how an immaterial ſubſtance. ſhould be otherways. united to, or co-· exiſtent with corporeal 
ſubſtance, than by being all and entire in every part of it. Either immaterial ſubſtance muſt be 
whole and entire with every part of the corporeal ſubſtance it has an immediate communication 


with, or elſe it mult only be united to it part by part; 10 that their ſeveral; arts ſhall, be equally 
co- extended. 7 5 this is to confound the notion of extended, and unextended ſubltance, and to 


make that diviſible, which is conteſſedly in its own natüte indiviſible on og 
And if this argumentation be juſt, in reſpect to the ſoul of man, as united to his body, or to the 
principal parrs of his brain, for the reaſon holds equally good in both caſes z it will hold with 
Song force, in reſpect to that moſt pure and infinite being, whoſe nature implies the my periert 
mplicity, and who may be aid, in the ſtricteſt ſenſe, and without a figure, to be all in all, .. - 

: ſuppoſe the immenſity 

0 CO! int, d n&tion between God and 
his creatures. If there were any force in the atgument on the other fide, it would prove too much, 
This conſequence 0 0 be drawn clearly from it, that wherever any cteated being is, there the 
divine binge excluded, and that God thetetote is no where teally 7175 at in the — 7 8 only 
in ſpace. As tg a farther incidental charge brought againſt the notion of immenſity, which we are 
examining, that it leads to'idolarry, by. making every Vifibk creature a proper object ot. warſhip, 
chere being no aſſignable Point, "wherever we turn our yes Ber where God is elſ=ntially. preſent ; 
it is faid,” this inference is AlR,; idolatry confiſts in, tra an n t honour. and worſhip, we,owe to 
God, upon fith things'as ate is 7 nature ho Gods, and "which, .by Tuppofing all viſible Rs ba be 
creatures, We by that vety act contels tg be no Gods: ; they ate not our eyes which, terminate the 
Sbſec of. our worſhip,” but:but thoughts; and ,while we ſeparate in our thoughts, the idea. of the 
inviſible" God trgm'the things that are ſeen, as of neceſſity we mult do. by, diſtinguiſhing between 
the cregtor and the creatures; "where can there be any fort! I indeed imaginable grounds for the 
ws of idolatry: This notion, - the Oe Wh, I mou 10 fat fol {cling tO an Eden 
worthip, that it is impoſſible, conkilte ny vich it, either for tene ip any cotpoteal extend. 
ed being 25 God, or gb the | bin wait Kpable | being repreſented by any corporeal 
— ] ͤ v P ] ˙ H h 6. ²ô˙ LY hy Foote or: baker 
. To the tiſt"part' of the jeAtion, Which was thought 40 3fie the purity and holineſs, of God, 
it may be anſwer'd, that thoſe, who urge it, proceed upon. a, ſuppoſition, as if God, were preſent 
with his eredtures by way of corporealontatt, and from; Which be Glen be 1 5 5 of ſuffering 
ſome pollution; Inferences, wholly proves from he grots illuſions of ſenſe! For 5 e conſult. 
reaſon, and atgue from the'fithplicity of't 4 Hie ire, ho Vis it polo e the, * mo- 
difications pf other beings, after what 'manher"ſoever God may be pre vith them, ſhould effect 
the leaſt change, or any new todificatton in himſalt?' Tho" as to 1entible Sheets, notwithllanding, 
figce the fall, they are here upon earth in a.ltate of diſorder 2 yet confidertd. in themſelyes, and fe- 
tin e of Tens, and imapitiition,. they are equally pure. As to immatfial ſubſtan- 
ces, .fitmply conſider d as fach,” they too'ate naturally, pure and good. Sin, wich is nothing poſi- 
thi ch ougbe ro be in thety, as. in_reality pothing'z, and 


It is farther reply'd to the cond article of what was objeQed,, 1191 9 Jupp 
diffi 


2 


1 mere negation of” rhe tektitude which « n; thetn, is 1n._realj ng 
pnſequently God, however preſent with 4 nner, can have de tinion With his fin, not  poſhbly re- 
ceive any contamination from it? But tem again 
.I on the other hand, we conceive the ubiquity of ge yin 0 ce, after the. manner of 
ſomething infinitely extended, it will pe very Hard for us to [eparate fe ide of divilibllity from. 
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Bock I. 
that of extenſion. But this, it is aid, is only a difficulty ariſing from an incapacity of expreſſing 
our ſelves, otherways than by ſenſible repreſentations, or of conceiving that by a clear and abſtra 
idea without ſeparable parts, and 1 may add, without figure, even which we know by clear and 
convincing proofs, to be neither figur d nor diviſible. © © © _ 

Vet tho this notion concerning the immenſity of God, appears more agreeable, than the former, 
to the dignity of the divine nature, and attended with fewer and leſs difficulties, Idare not take up- 


on me to charge the former either with abſurdity, or with impiety. All I contend for, is, that the 


immenſity of God being capable of a direct proof, and neither of theſe merhods, in the opinion of 
ſeveral learned men, neceſſarily implying a contradiQtion, nor perhaps any real repugnancy at the bot- 
tom to one another, there being no ſuch thing in a pure fimple eſſence, as à whole ſeparable from a 
part, and a part from the whole; or a poſſibility either of multiplication or diviſion ; men are a 

more liberty to determine themſelves, without preſcribing magiſterially to others, as they are able 
to form in their minds in either teſpect more clear and diſtinèt apprehenfions ; or according ( fo 

there is no article of religion, upon which a ſupernatural light is more neceſſary to direct all 25 
as God may deal ſeverally to them the meaſure of his illuminating grace. TX; 
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Shall oo bets enlarge on what was incidentally offer d before in proof of this attribute, from the 
idea of God, tonfider'd as a flfexiſtent being, or a being that exiſts by an abſolute neceſſity 


of nature. But referring the 9 05 to what has been ſaid already on this argument, ſhall hete con - 
er arguments for the unity of the divine nature, which have been 


cy only l es of thoſe , 55 7 
ought molt ſolid and concluhve. And. Co ods bet eee 
| 1. To) Trove the unity of the divine nature, it has been commonly urg d, that we cannot ſuppoſe 


to confider, a very high probabili | FPetie 
ture fen that may imply, or, on any poſſible ſupplkion, import the lealt defect; 
eities, for Wwe now argue upon a 


ber of other beings, and to endow them with certain peculiar powers and faculties : For fince theſe 


an 15 liberty of determining whether they will opens externally ; or if they do, when they 
will Perz Na 


FFF 
in it, ot to create them at the. time, or according to che order wherein they were originally form d. 


is always under a neceſſity of doing what is belt to be done, and in the beſt manner: And if he 
can only at, as infinite wiſdom and goodneſs in, 
of thetn infinitely wiſe and good, they mult Kill wi 

of Fed r tes ono: bad Bl adt not 35: | 
But to this it is anſiver'd again, that the queſtion is not, Whether if an all perfect being once deter- 
min'd to ack, ſhould purſue the beſt and wiſelt meaſures in conduQing his action; but whether. 
there be any thing antecedently to his own free and immediate volition, that ſhould induce him to 
act at all. If there be any ſuch antecedent motive, then all the acts of his goodneſs ate ney; 
8 | an 


lng {uppoſing more Gods than one, and all 
the ſane thing, and defign,the Tame method 
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and the world could not have been created at any other time, nor. the ſeveral ſpecies of beings in 
it have been more or leſs than they are. In ſhort, no diſpoſition or event of providence could 
have happen'd otherways, than it actually has happen d. There could be no ſuch thing, conſe- 
wuently, as an act of pure favour, or good pleaſure, or free grace in God, but only of a grace 
fowiea from an abſolute neceſſity of fitneſs and congruity; which is to deſtroy the diltinction of his 
wiſdom and goodneſs, and to make him a neceflary agent, in the emanations of that very attri- 
bute, which in the nature and our common notions of it, and I may add, in the terms it is ſpoken 
of in holy writ, implies the molt perfect freedom imaginable, from any previous impelling cauſe, 
Upon this ſuppoſition, neither rhe creation nor the redemption of the world could have been an 
act of grace, * conſider'd in reference to God, ſtrictly, and in a proper ſenſe, of debt: Not in- 


deed from any merit of man, but from the eternal and eſſential rectitude of the divine nature. if 


there be, on the other hand, no antecedent motive, which determines God to act, but only bis 
free will and good pleaſure, then the argument from a poſhbility of different wills and deſigns in 
different beings, tho ſuppos d infinitely perfect, will ſtill hold good. — . _ ___ ....,.; 
Another argument for the unity, is taken from the immenſity of God; and the ſtrength of it 
ſeems to lie in this, that we cannot ſuppoſe two or more beings every where preſent, or perfectly 
in the ſame place: We cannot indeed ſuppoſe two bodies in the very ſame place, without deſtroy- 
ing the nature of them, and making them extended and unextended, penetrable and impenetrable 
at the ſame time, But when we reaſon concerning the exiſtence of ſpirits and immarerial ſubſtances 
in place, we reaſon upon in adequate ideas, and are forc'd to employ improper terms. The manner 
of their exiſting is ſo wholly different from that of bodies, that we can have no imaginable grounds 
for drawing concluſions in one cafe, to the other. This, however, ſeems in itſelf a very clear and 


reaſonable concluſion, that if two beings may be any where in the ſame place, it implies no repugs 


nancy in the nature of the the thing, but that two or more beings, ſuppoſing them infinite, may 

be every where, in the ſame place. Now granting the immateriality of thinking beings, and that 
there is no place from which God is excluded, we are under an abſolute neceſſity of ſuppoſing, 

that immaterial ſubltances not only may, but do in fact ſomewhere co-exiſt ; and tho after a man- 
ner unknown to us, perfectly in the ſame place: From whence this argument to prove the unity 
from the immenfity of God, as it denotes his otnnipreſence, has been thought by learned men, 
inſufficient to the end, for which it is produc'd. | SC Cds bd SF, 
It has been farther urg'd to prove the unity of the divine natute, that, as in all governments; or- 
der requires ſome ſuperior and laſt reſource of power; ſo the nature of an all perfect being re- 


1 N 


quires, that this ſuperiority ſhould wholly terminate in him: they add farther, that ſupremacy is 
neceſſarlly included in the idea of him. The fathers have illuſtrated the former branch of this ar- 
gument, from the example of ſeveral ſpecies of beings in the world, reſpectively under the influence 
and direction of fome one particular being at the head off them. But tho their illuſtrations, ſup- 
poſing rhe truth of rhe thing, are very pertinent, yet they by no means appear to prove it, nor 
were perhaps directly intended by the fathers in proof of it. We grant no government can be 


reſerv'd without order, yet it does not follow in the reaſon of the thing, that order cannot be pre- 


erv'd in any government, but where one perſon ſolely preſides; eſpecially when there may be au 
entire conformity in the defigns and meaſures of the perſons ſuppos d to govern : which it is very 
reaſonable to preſume there will be. among beings infinitely wiſe: And upon this account, admit 
ting more gods than one, I argued the poflibility of their interfering, rather from the free and inde» 
pendent as of their goodneſs, than from the reſolutions of their wiſdom, wherein their perfect 
unanimity and concurrence ſeerns with much greater facility deducibleQ. N 
As to that part of the argument, which makes ſupremacy a neceſſary character ot an all perfect 
being, it ſeems to carry Mill leſs weight and evidence in it *. Supremacy cannot be an abſolute or 
eſſential charafter of the divine nature; becauſe it is a relative term, and only ſuppoſes, that when 
God has made any thing, he has a right of dominion over it, but ir does not follow, that if he had 


— 
* 


never proceeded to make any thing, or to operate externally, this attribute could in à proper ſenſe 


have belong d to him. To ſay, that he muſt have been ſupreme, without his creating any thing 


dependent on him, is plainly to beg the queſtion, and proves nothing againſt the poſſibility of o- 
ther independent ang equal in power and every oh Ron RR 

I have propos d theſe uſual proofs of the unity of God, with that impartiality, which it becomes 
us always to obſerve in our ſearch after truth. But to diſcover the weakneſs of any argument in 
particular, which may be brought to prove a fundamental article of religion, is not, what ſome pi- 
ous men have too much ſuſpected, to do religion diſſervice, but only ſhews it does not ſtand in need 
of any artifices, and has nothing to fear from a fair, ingenuous, and free examination. 


cy 
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- * Yer Biſhop Barnet in his expoſition of che thirty nine articles, p. 24. ſuppoſes this argument for the unity of God to 
carry wich it the greateſt force and evidence. He ſpeaks of the other T concerning a poſſibility, that beings infi- 


nitely perfect, may be ſuppos d to interfere, as to acts of arbitrary goodneſs, after a manner, which imports. greater diffi- 


dence and uncertainty: So this argument ſeems fill of great force to prove #he unity of the deity, But when he conies to 
the argument for a ſuperiority. of ſome one being over all other beings, he ſpeaks of it in terms, as if it admitted of 4 
clear demonſtration: A being therefore that has not all other beings inferior and ſubordinate to it, cannot be infinitely perfect: 


CHAP. 


hence it is evident, that there is but one God. 
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Of the vital attributes of God : And, firſt,” 
of the life of God in general. 


ruf life of any being may be faid in general to conſiſt in its having a motion or action proper 
to it, and which tends to advance, whatever perfection, or power it is capable of. | 
In the lowelt ſenſe, life is attributed to things, which by a motion or action proper to them, are 


Preſerv'd in their natural ftate. We are to underſtand the ſcriptures, as, ſpe.king in this ſenſe 


7 of 
living waters. 


Ot the next order, in the ſcale of life, are beings, the ſeveral parts whereof are adapted to per- 
form their reſpective functions, and contriv'd in ſuch an admirable manner, as to render them capa- 


pa 
ble of nutriment and increaſe. Under this diſtinction we place ſtones, to which life is alſo attributed 


in ſcripture, and minerals, but in a higher and more perfect degree, plants and trees: And it is to 
the mechanical, tho' inexplicable, motion, whereby the life of theſe families is preſery'd, that we 
more eſpecially owe ſo many external beauties, pleaſures, and advantages of this viſible world. | 

But tho' plants and trees, which are of ſo admirable a conſtruction and uſe, have their periodi- 
cal ſeaſons of flourifhing and bearing truit; yet it is no leſs ſurpriſing to obſerve, that when they 
are molt of all diveſted of the appearances and operations of life, they have {till the principle of 
it abiding in them. Thus in the abſence of the ſun, or in proportion to the degrees. of his receſs, 
and the decreaſe of his influence, they gradually appear to languiſh, to ſicken, and many of them, 


at length, to die; till in ſpring the latent powers of life being awaken 'd by his nearer approach, 
and hearing the {till voice, as it were, of returning nature, unfold themſelves into a wonderful va- 
riety of beautiful and beneficial effects. | | "ff 


But in animals, the organs and offices of life are ſtill mote curious and altoniſhing, | We obſerve 
in them ſuch powers and motions as are much more difficultly accounted for, from any mechanical 
cauſe, or modification of their different parts; they move ſpontaneouſly from place to place, this 


way and that way, backwards and forwards; they feed, they grow, and ſeverally propagate their 


kind; they are acted by the impreſſion of diſtant and foreign oe $.z they diſcover not only all 
the capacities and operations of ſenſe, but the viſible effects o paſtion ; of anger and love, of 
fear and revenge. Whether all theſe appearances may be accounted for from the infinite wiſdom 


of the divine architect, without our having recourſe to any plaſtick powers, or intelligent beings; 
in order to inform and dire& them, this is not a proper place to'enquire. Whatever hypotheſis: 


* 
we go upon, the wiſdom of God in forming and preſerving the ſprings of life, which is attended 


with ſuch variety ot curious and regular movements in them, is equally the object ot our admiration; 


But when we aſcend yet a branch higher in the tree of life ; when we * that noble being, 


call'd man, as a living creature; a new and freſh ſcene of wonder opens itſelf to us, and in ſuch 
a manner, as ſtill raiſes our admiration, and, at the ſame time, puts all mechanical cauſes entirely 
out of the queſtion. For here we are conſcious of a principle within us, whereby we are freely: 
determin'd in our cwn motions, without regard to any ſenſible impreſſion from external objects, 
which ſome-philoſophers think, whatever appearances any animals may have of ſenſation or reflec- 
tion, all their motions may be truly reſolv'd into: Yet ſuppoſing even ſelf : conſciouſneſs in men 
might poſſibly reſult from any determinate ſcheme or conſtruction of the parts of matter, with all 
the other faculties of underſtanding and will, as, judging, deliberating, comparing things together, 
and making them the objects of our choice or diſlike. taking it for granted, I ſay, that all theſe 
operations of life could really be reſolv'd into certain, tho to us unknown, laws of -mechaniſm :' 
It muſt however be acknowledg'd, that they diſcover the effects of a much more perfeWU life in man, 
than in any other viſtble created being, and conſequently the wiſdom of the creation ſtill in a more 
eminenr and conſpicuous manner. © 4 Hap e e e 6 


Efpecially it we add, that by the faculties and aQtion of the mind, from whatever cauſe or prin 
ciple they proceed, man is diſtinguiſh d from the reſt of the creation by a, capacity of examining 
the grounds of piety and religion, and actually diſcovering a ſenſz of them to others. There is: 
nothing of this obſervable in other creatures; whatever faint reſemblances they may ſhew in ſome; 


inftances of reaſon, there is not the leaſt appearance in them of any principle or ſentiments of reli - 


gion; and therefore Cicero juſtly made this one of the diſtinguiſhing chatacters of man; in oppaſi- 
tion to all other beings that have life, that he is a religious animal. By virtue of this faculty of his 


mind, which I conſider as a power flowing from the life of it, he is eapable of having his conver- 


ſation in heaven; of maintaining an intercourſe with God and 0 intelligible world; and carrying 
his views forward, upon material objeQs, . diſtant beyond what imagination can fully reach, and 
greater thay it can, conceive : Nay, he has a: power of forming to Himſelf new ideal worlds, and 
chen annihilating them again at pleaſure: In a word, he can ſpread*hinelf, if I may ſo ſpeak, 
ver the whole creation in d moment: Ne can climb up into heaven, and go down into hell, and 
fly to the uttermoſt parts of the earth at the inſtant he deſigns. | ies 
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Theſe are the admirable powers of life, as operating in man; and yet the angels, irc 
excell in ſtrength, are ſtil] ſuperior in all theſe vital and ſurprizing functions to him; beſides 
that they may probably have certain other modifications of life no leſs admirahle, and con- 
cerning which we are not able to form any manner of idea. | 

But when by theſe ſeveral ſteps we aſcend to the original ſource and fountain of life, how 
infinitely more powerful and perfect muſt the operations of it ſtill be? What evet vital powers 
we obſerve in the effect, they muſt of neceſſity be more eminently contain'd or imply'd in the 
cauſe. God only may be ſaid therefore in the ſtricteſt ſenſe to live, as operating independently, 
and having life in himſelf, Thoſe living creatures, which appear to be moſt free in their ac- 
tions, and at the ſame time to act with the greateſt force, are only agents in ſubordination 
to him, to whoſe mere favour they entirely owe both their powers, and the capacity of having 
them continued. He only hath immortality. The perfe&ion of his life renders it equally iu- 
capable of any diminution, or acceſſion. He is the living God, and ſtedfaſt for ever X. As 10 
his years, they ſhall not fail |. He giveth to all life, and breath, and all things ||. In him, we 
live, move, and have our being . His work is always perfect +. He is mighty in ſtrength, and 
excellent in power W; „ | 

Upon this tranſcendent excellency of his life, the ſcriptures peculiarly appropriate to him 
by way of diſtinction the name of the living God : And the moſt folemn act of religious wor- 
ſhip, that of an oath, is particularly requir'd in conſideration and honour of this attribute: 
For hereby God does not only denote to us the perfection of his being and opcrations abſolute- 
ly; but in oppoſition to idols, and the vanity of worſhipping what has no life, nor any Power 
of life or death. They have mouths, but they ſpeak not; eyes have they, but they [ee not; they have 
ears, but hear not, neither is there any breath in their mouths : And therefore the Prophet Feremiah 
makes it an argument, and it is an unanſwerable one, that God is the 7e God, becauſe he is 
the living God, and an everlaſting King. Accordingly the apoſtles exhorted the people of Lyſtr a, 
to turn from thoſe vanities, to which their worſhip was directed, to the living God, who made hea- 
ven and earth, the ſea, and all that therein is. | | 

We are not, however, to ſuppoſe, that the life of God is the reſult of any previous com- 
poſition, or union of certain powers modify'd and diſpos'd after a manner proper to pro- 


duce it; but that it 1s entirely the ſame with his eſſence, without cauſe, or the concurrence of 
any thing accidental, or prior to it. | | © 13 25 
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Ca ae. VIII. - 
Of the happmeſs of God. 


ROM what has been ſaid concerning the life gf God, the perfect and moſt conſummate 
F felicity of his nature is clearly deduc'd: Por the happineſs of every being coiſilts in the 
free, vigorous, and uninterrupted exerciſe of its faculties upon their proper object. If we 
could ſuppoſe, that the contemplation or enjoyment of any thing without could contribute to 
the happineſs of the divine nature, God as the cauſe of all other beings, and of all their 
powers and perfections, muſt neceſſarily take all that complacency in them, which they are 
capable of exciting. 5 | 

But the goodneſs of his creatures extendeth not to him; he is infinitely, and abſolutely happy 
in the perfections and internal operations of his own nature; he is his own light, and his own 
object; and as nothing without him is capable of acting upon him, or diſturbing his action, he 
mult be happy for ever without allay or intermiſſion, without mixture or meaſure : Happy, in 
the contemplation and enjoyment of himſelf, as infinite underſtanding, and unbounded will can 
make him: He 7s the bleſſed God &; the king eternal, immortal; the bleſſed and only pot entate. 

From this perfection of God, I ſhall take occaſion to infer the credibility and happineſs of a 
future ſtate. As to the life which we now lead, conſidering the excellent powers and faculties 
of human nature, and that ſo great a part of our time paſſes away during the intervals of flee 
and ination, we cannot properly be ſaid to live: For beſides theſe intermiſſions of life, the 
powers of our mind are far from operating in any of us, either with that force or facility, 
whereof they are in their own nature capable. To ſeek for the true life of the ſoul, any 
where in this imperfect ſtate, is to ſeek for the living among the dead, Thoſe who have gain'd 
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the greateſt ſtrength, liberty, and extent of mind, know nothing in compariſon equal to the 
capacity of a reaſonable ſoul. It is worthy then of the wiſdom of God, all whoſe works are 
perfect, to conclude, that he has not created ſuch a being, only to expoſe the defects of his 
work, and the incapacity of it to attain the ends, for which it is naturally qualify'd ; but that 
he will cauſe it to live and act ove time or other, in a manner more agreeable to the natural 
powers and qualities of it. This concluſion ſeems equally neceſſary in honour to the wiſdom, 
and goodneſs of God: It appears reconcileable with neither, that he ſhould create man capa- 
ble, and continually impreſs on him deſires, of attaining a ſtate of happineſs, which, if there 
be no future life, he can never poſlibly attain. It is much more reaſonable, and conſiſtent 
with our ideas of both theſe attributes, to believe, that he will, if we make a good uſe of 
our liberty, in his due time tranſlate us to a ſtate of happineſs, where there is, in his preſence, 
fullneſs of joy, and at his right hand pleaſures for ever more. | | 


SHITUDTUDTHISRDTUDDRISAISUDSNE d CNDEUDE ET REDHSTUI TUE CHEGS 
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Of the knowledge of God. 


HAT God is an intelligent being, we infer not only from the idea of his perfection in 
genera], but from what has been ſaid pirticularly with reſpe& to his life, and happi- 


_ neſs; life without underſtanding, is only ſo ina lower and very imperfect ſenſe ; but happi- 


neſs without uuderſtanding cannot be. conceiv'd in any ſenſe. 

We farther conclude, that God is an intclligent being, from thoſe viſible faculties and ef- 
fects of knowledge or underſtanding, that we obſerve in other beings, and which, ſince we are 
not able to account for the origin of them, from any material or mechanical cauſe, muſt have 
originally proceeded from ſome intelligent cauſe, and been contain'd in it, after a more per- 
fect aud eminent manner. | | | 

God has not cnly diſcover'd himſelf to he intelligent, by creating certain immaterial be- 
ings endow'd with intelligence; but alſo by forming the material beings he has created in ſuch 
an admirable order, and ppointing them according to their reſpective powers or ſtations to 
ſo many admirable uſes : For *tis impoſſible to account for any organical part of the world, 
much more for the conſtruction of the whole, and the ſubſerviency all things have towards the 
common good, upon any principles of mechaniſm, or ſcheme of fortuitous motion. But this 
conſideration having occur'd before, it will not be neceſſary, thar in proving the intelligence 
of the firſt cauſe, I ſhould inſiſt any longer on it; and therefore 1 ſhall directly proceed to con- 
ſider the object of divine knowledge ; or u hat thoſe things are, to which it may be ſuppos'd to 
extend, and after what manner to conceive them. "oY 

I. In general, whatever may be known, or can be conceiv'd as an object of knowledge, is 
the object of divine knowledge. Now the diſtinction of beings primarily reſolving into that 
of the creator and the creatures, God muſt not only be ſuppos'd to have a perfect comprehen- 
ſive knowledge of himſelf, or his own eſſence ; but cf all his operations, and of all the real, 
I will add for a reaſon to be afterwards produc'd, all the poſſible effects of them. 

1. God intimately and in the moſt per ect manner knows himſelf. The ſpirit of God knoweth 
the deep things of God x. His knowledge being one of his eſſential attributes, is neceſſarily as 
infinite and unlimited as his eſſence : It is alſo neceſſary to that perfection of happineſs, which 
we have attributed to him, that he ſhould pei fectly know his own eſſence ; ſeeing the happl- 
neſs of every intelligent being, as ſuch, muit conſiſt in the free exerciſe of its underſtanding 
upon thoſe objects, which ate moſt proper to ic, aud worthy of it. It God then do not per- 
fectly know himſelf, or his own eſſence, with reſpe& to his ſeveral powers and properties, 
he cannot be perfectly happy, as not having within the ſcope of his knowledge, the greateſt 
and moſt excellent object: Or if, in contemplating the perfections of his nature, he could be 
ſuppos'd to diſcover them only by a gradu.1 progreſſion, or in part: His happineſs would ſtill 
be incomplete, in proportion as his knowledge is partial, and not commenſurate to its object. 

But indeed that it is neceſſary God ſhould have in one entire view, a full, perfect, and 
adequate knowledge of his own nature and attributes, is evident from his having form'd a 
deſign of acting externally. To inſtance only in his attributes of wiſdom and power; if he 
did not in the firſt place perfectly know the capacity and extent of his wiſdom, in adapting 
cauſes to their effects, or the means to the end, he might have deſign'd a ſcheme of things 
without producing any wiſe effect, or attaining any end at all. And again, if he had not 
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known the extent of bis power, how wiſe ſoever he had been in projectiig ſuch a ſcheme, 
there might not have been ſo much as a poſſibility of perfecting it. A conduct, which would 
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argue greater imperfection, than is ordinarily obſervable in men, who have any reputation for 


wiſdom or contrivance : It being the general character of weak and inconfiderate perſons, to 
propoſe any end without deſigning it the means proper to effect it,or to attempt any means, which 
is not in their power to employ. A procedure, which the goſpel; to denote the great im pru- 
dence and inſignificancy of it, repreſents by that of a King going ro war, without computing 
whether his force may be ſuperior to the oppoſition he expects to meet with; or of a man be- 


ginning to build, without taking an eſtimate of his growing expences, or conſidering whether 
he will be able to finiſh; | 


2. It is no leſs evident, that God has a perfect knowledge of all his works, and of al] the 


real and poſſible effects, that can follow from their ſeveral operations. The neccflity of his 
xnowing their diſtin& powers and eſſential properties, appears from his being the author of 
them. For ſince he did not create or form them by a blind incogitative power, but accord- 
ing to the reſpective ideas antecedently conceiv'd of them in his own mind; their nature and 
primary qualities muſt neceſſarily have been, and ſtill continue to be in every reſpe& conform- 
able to thoſe ideas. And, for the like reaſon, it appears, that their ſeveral motions and ef- 
fects muſt be alſo perfectly known to him. For fince he made them with faculties proper to 
move and operate, and that not fortuicouſly, but with deſign, and ro wiſe ends: If he ſhould 
not know 1n what manner, and how far they might be capable of purſuing thoſe ends, he may 
be fruſtrated in his deſign of attaining them; and conſequently would appear in the formation 
of his creatures to have acted without any end worthy of himſelf, conſider'd either as the be- 
ing that created and gave laws to them, or as having a right to govern and preſide over them 


afterwards. Theſe following concluſions therefore, had we no divine authority for them, ſeem 


plainly deducible from the principles of natural reaſon. Known unto God are all his works from 
the beginning of the world x. Neither is there any creature, that is not manifeſt in his ſig ht; but 
all things are naked and open unto the eyes of him, with whom we have to do . 

3. The knowledge of God does not only extend to things actually exiſting, but to ſuch, as 
in the order of cauſes, are to have a future exiſtence, whether depending on the operation of 
natural or moral agents. | | 

As to things or events, which are to ariſe from a chain of natural cauſes, it is more eaſy to 
conceive how God ſhould at once perfectly fee the whole ſeries or connexion from the begin- 
ning to the end of it: There is not much greater difficulty in apprenending this, than how a 
perſon moderately vers'd in aſtronomy, ſhould be able to calculate, for any determinate period, 
all the future ecl:pſes of the ſun and moon. But the Queſtion, which has been ſo much contro- 
verted by divines, is, how God can be conceiv'd to foreſee ſuch events, as depend upon the 
phe of moral agents, or the free determination of human will. | 

This difficulty will be confider'd in avother place; all I ſhall obſerve at preſent on occaſion 
of it, is, that tho' we ſhould not be able perfectly to ſolve it; yet there is a neceſſity of ſuppoſing 
things of a contingent nature certainly foreknown to God, in order to the vindication of a wiſe 
and regular economy in his governing the world. For ſince events, which are of the greateſt 
importance in relation to government, depend upon the conduct of free and reaſonable agents, 
ſhould not God forek now which way they would take, he could not antecedently diſpoſe the 
order of things in ſuch a manner, as to over-rule their deligns or actions, to many wiſe, and 
good, and juſt ends, which the authors of them never ſo much as thought of, much leſs intend- 
ed; nay, which they had rather taken meaſures directly to fruſtrate : So that to effect thoſe 


ends, inſtead of purſuing a ſtanding ſcheme or project of government, God would be neceſſita- 


ted at every turn to interpoſe by an immediate, and miraculous power. Upon which ſuppoſi- 


tion we ſhould be ſtill leſs able to account for the wiſdom or unitormity of his conduct; and one 


of the greateſt beauties of providence, which conſiſts in bringing good out of evil, and order 
out of confuſion, by an over-ruling power, would ceaſe to be the object of our admiration. 
The great art indeed of human government, conſiſts in knowing the tempers and inclinations 
of the people, and upon what meaſures they will moſt probably, in conſequence of them, pro- 
ceed. This is as far, as the greateſt capacity of mind in human governors improv'd by the 

longeſt experience, can ordinzrilyextend. But could we ſuppoſe, that their probable conjec- 
tures of any dangerous attemps, could be timely improv'd to a certalaty, how many wiſe dif- 
poſitions, without waiting for the iſſue of ſuch an attempt, might be proviſionally made to- 
wars — it, and drawing advantages from it, directly contrary to what it was intended 
to effect. 

If ſuch a foreſight would be highly neceſſary to human governours, to the end, they may bet- 
ter be enabled to judge, whether, and to what lengths, they ſhould ſuffer the authors of any 
dangerous enterprize to proceed in their deſigns, and when it might be moſt proper to detect 
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$2 Of the ArTrIBUTES of GOD. „ 
them; much more are we to attribute to God, in honour both to the wiſdom, the goodneſs, 
and, I may add *, the juſtice of his conduct, ſuch a preſcience, which perfectly repreſents to 
him all future events, how contingent ſoever with reſpect to the cauſe, from which they may 
derive. | ; | 

4. It appears from what has been ſaid, that the knowledge of God extends to all things 


that have either an actual, or, in the gradual progreſs of cauſes, a future exiſtence. Upon 
which diſtinction, ſome have thought, that this attribute may be perfectly eſtabliſh'd : But 


others have concluded it neceſſary to the perfection of it, and not without great why ho or , 


reaſon, that not only things actual and future, whether depending on natural or free agents, 
ſhould be the objects of divine knowledge; but alſo whatever effects may poſſibly reſult from 
them, or from their ſeveral combinations ; to which they add, that whatever is a poſſible ob- 
ject of the power of God, tho' it never had, or can have any exiſtence in or by occafion of the 
preſent order of things; yet on that account muſt be neceſſarily ſuppos'd an obje& of his know- 
ledge. | | 

I is the more reaſonable to aſſert the knowledge of God in the former reſpect, ſince we 
find our ſelves capable of concluding on many occaſions, with ſo high a degree of proba- 
bility, that we term it a moral aſſurance, what would have happen'd if either natural agents 
had been diſpos'd, or moral agents had proceeded after a different manner. Now if men may 
conclutie from a ſuppoſition ſo well and ſtrongly founded, as ſcarce to leave any room for 


doubt or uncertainty, what things might have happen'd, tho” in fact they never did happen, 


certainly we ought to attribute this kind of preſcience in a much higher and more perfect, or 
rather in the higheſt and moſt perfect degree to God, who is intimately acquainted with the 
natural powers of all cauſes z and conſequently ſees in the cleareſt light, which way they would 
act, and what effects produce upon any ſuppos'd change in the order or diſpoſition of them. 

| obſerv'd farther, that the knowledge of God has been aſſerted to extend to all ſuch things, 
as are poſlible objects of power, without regard to the preſent ſtate of things, or any ſup- 
pos'd tendency of them. If God do not know all things, which his + power may be able to 
effect, he would not know, what we have before prov'd the knowledge of neceſſary to him, the 
utmolt perfection of his own nature; more eſpecially he would not know, what of all other 
things he can be the leaſt ſuppos'd ignorant of, the ideas in his own mind; ſeeing his power 
does not act by a blind or fortuitous impulſe, but in a juſt and regular conformity to his ideas. 
This farther conſequence will alſo follow, from our ſuppoſing God not to know, whatever his 
Power may be capable of effecting, that it would be poſſible for him, when he might come, in 
certain caſes, to exert his power, to improve in knowledge, or to begin to know what he 


does not actually know already; as in creating, for inſtance, what the poſlibility of will not 


be deny'd, certain other beings, beſides thoſe he has already created, and with diſtin powers 
and faculties from them. YE | | 

Thus I have ſeverally conſider'd the principal objects of knowledge about which the divine 
mind is converſant, or whereunto it may be conceiv'd to extend: Except perhaps that in 
ſpeaking concerning the knowledge God has of his own nature, I omitted to mention his de- 
crees, which without reſuming the queſtion, whether they be ſtrialy and entirely one with 
his eſſence,or only more immediate immanent operations of it, we are certain muſt be perfectly 


known to him: For the decree of God, is a decree of ſome end or deſign ; but if he do not 


know what he has decreed, who ſhall dire& or employ the means, which are moſt proper in 


the natural tendency of things, towards the execution of his deſign. 


The only particulars, which remain to be conſider'd under this head are, how, and accord- 
ing to what order, all things are objected to the divine mind in ſo full and perfect a view. 

We are aſſur'd in the firſt place, that the manner wherein the objects of divine knowledge 
are preſented to it, is very different from that imperfe& way, which we call diſcourſe or ratio- 


cination ; whereby we learn the nature and properties of one thing from the relation which 


it bears to another; and ſo are commonly forc'd to purſue a long train of conſequences, where- 
in too ſome latent falacy often impoſes upon us, before we can come to any concluſion ; A way, 
which is not only apt to tire us with its length, but is of it ſelf too ſo toilſom and unpleaſant, 
that unleſs it be with reſpect to the knowledge of things tending to the preſervation or hap- 
pineſs of the animal life, for in this ſearch we are generally leſs ſenſible to difficulties, few per- 


* When ſay, that we are to attribute the moſt perfect foreknowledge to God, in honour to the juſtice of his 
government, I by no means intend, as if he could not be ſu pos'd juſtly to diſtribute rewards and puniſhments, 
tho* the free actions of men were not really foreknown to him; but only, that by his prediſpoſing the order of 
things, and at length unfolding it, which he frequently does, in ſo ſurprizing a manner, his juſtice, as in the caſe 
of Foſeph, is more clearly manifeſted, and more apt to excite our admiration. 

+ Le Blanc has propos'd the argument for the neceſſity of God's knowing the extent of his power ina very clear 
manner. © Deus propriam potentiam ignorare non poteſt ; nec poteſt propriam potentiam nôſſe, quin noverit ad que 
fe extendat, Deus autem præter ea que facit aut facturus eſt, infinita facere & producere poteſt ; adeoque neceſſe 
« eſt, ut diſtinctè cognoſcat inſinits poſſe eſſe, & fieri, que tamen nunquam ſutura ſunt. Theſ. theol. p. 120. 
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Parr II. Of the ATTRIBUTES of GOD. 39 
ſons have reſolution ſufficient to undergo the fatigue of it : Or if at firſt they proceed more 
reſolutely in it, yet afterwards finding the pain much greater than the pleaſure or light where- 
with their labour is rewarded, they grow diſcourag'd in their lucubrations, and are eaſily in- 
duc'd to give them over. 5 Cos | 

This being one cauſe of the general prevalence, both of ignorance, and error among men, 
1 ſhall add a word or two more towards explaining the reaſons of it. Every man would be 
knowing, and capable of making a right judgment in all things. Every man, at the ſame 
time, hath an invincible deſire to be happy, and would always be actually happy. Now actual 
happineſs, which is always attended with a ſenſation of pleaſure, being inconſiſtent with that 
actual pain, which the mind feels in the purſuit of knowledge; eſpecially in the firſt eſſays to- 
wards it, theſe two deſires muſt of neceſſity very often interfere : And the motion of that de- 
fire, which carries a man towards knowledge, commonly proves too weak for that which car- 
ties him towards happineſs; a happineſs, that propoſes to him preſent delight and ſatisfaction. 
We are not then to wonder, if men have not always patience to undergo the labour of the 
mind, till they deſerve the recompence they ſeek after; or to follow a diſtant and imperfe& 
view of truth, till they come gradually at laſt to the place of her habitation ; but, on the other 


L hand, chuſe rather to turn their thoughts from ſuch dry and difficult ſpeculations, upon the 
7 more ſubſtantial (for ſo the ſenſes and imagination never fail to repreſent them) and preſent 
|; pleaſures, or affairs of human life; while to others perhaps, who are of a lazy and indolent 


temper, it appears more eligible wholy to negle& the culture or improvement of their minds 
in any kind, and to paſs away their time in a courſe of vain and idle amuſements, or even as 
much as is poſlible, in thinking of nothing. 

Theſe reflections are not altogether foreign to my preſent ſubje& or deſign, but tend to ſhew 
us, in a ſtronger light, the neceſſity of removing all ſuch defects from the divine mind, which 
render the means of acquiring knowledge ſo tedious and painful, and the poſſeſſion of it ſo 

very imperfect to men. | | 

From all which conſiderations, this manner of defining the knowledge of God with reſpect 
both to the exerciſe and capacity of it, appears moſt agreeable to the infinite perfection of his 
nature, that it does not only take in the ſeveral ſpecies of beings, but all their relations, modes, 
powers, and properties, at once; and not as human underſtanding goes to work, by formal in- 
ferences or deductions from things more known, to things that are leſs known, or from an 
alternate compariſon of cauſes and effects, but by direct and immediate intuition &. 

If we would indeed ſtill aſpire towards having more diſtin& apprehenſions concerning the 
manner how things are objected to the divine mind, or conceiv'd by it, we ſhould rather conſult 
that operation of our own minds, which we call fimple apprehenſion, than that which is term'd 
diſcourſe or argumentation. Nay, we may deſcend yet, in order to illuſtrate in ſome meaſure 
the ſubject of our enquiry, to a lower faculty of ſenſe, but the moſt noble and capacious of all 
the ſenſitive faculties, that of ſeeing. We experience, that the eye is capable of taking in a 
great variety of objects, and almoſt at an immenſe diſtance, ſeverally and at once; tho' the 4 
paſſage at which they enter is very Imall, and ſeems, in compariſon both of their magnitude, _— 
number, and their reſpeQive diſtances, wholy diſproportionate. We may from hence form i 

2 ſome imperfect apprehenſions, how the immenſe God, who is every where preſent, and whoſe | 
[ eyes are in every place, ſhould in one full immediate view, ſee the whole order of things, with i 


their ſeveral powers and operations. 


It is from the diſtant reſemblance which fight bears to the faculty of knowing in the mind, 
that by a common metaphor, it is ſo naturally us'd to expreſs knowledge; and that particu- 'N 
larly in the holy ſcriptures, tho” the like forms of expreſſion are uſual in prophane authors, it = 
is ſaid, that all things are naked and open to the eyes of God; that he looketh unto the ends of the 4 
To earth, and ſeeth under the whole heaven: With a more eſpecial regard to man, that he /ooketh on 
EE the heart, and ſeeth him in ſecret ; and that there is no darkneſs, or ſhadow of death, where the | 1 
5 workers of iniquity may hide themſelves from him. f 
5 As to the order, or thoſe diſt inct acts, which we attribute to the divine knowledge, to the fl 
end we may form more clear and diſtin& conceptions of it, divines have commonly ſuppos'd 4 
two, and many of them three ſeveral ways, whereby things are objected to the divine intel- | i 
let, and apprehended by it. | 

1. The firſt is that of ſimple intelligence, antecedent, in order of our conceiving it, to { 
any ac of the will; whereby in one clear, full, and naked view, God ſees himſelf and every 4 


other being, with all their modifications, and whatever effects they really ſhall, or may poſ- | 
ſibly produce in time. „ 


— * 
* This definition is highly agreeable both to the doctrine of the ſchoolmen, and the fathers, particularly that of St. i 


Auguſtin, © Deus non particulatim vel ſigillatim omnia videt velut alternante conceptu bine illuc, inde huc ; ſed 
« 0772172 videt ſimal. De Trin. l. 15. c. 14. | 
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54 Of the ATTRIBUTES of GOD. _Boox l. 


2. The other way is that of viſion, alluding to the objects of ſight, which muſt of neceſſity 
have an actual , exiſtence, for the eye cannot ſee what is not; this way is in order of our 
conception, poſterior to that act of rhe divine will, whereby God decreed whatever he would 
do or permit to be done, and which conformably to his decree, perfectly repreſents to him the 
feries and manner of their being done. 3 | 

3. But it is alſo thought neceſſary to the perfection of the divine knowledge, and the reaſons 
for it have been ſufficiently eſtabliſh'd before, that we ſhould attribute to God, what divines 


call a middle ſcience, as falling neither directly under the one or other of the foregoing di- 


ſt inctions, but partaking in certain reſpects of both. What is objeQted in this way to the di- 
vine intelle&, is not any thing really exiſting, or that has now a poſſibility of exiſting, but 
what might have happer'd on ſuppoſition God had eftabliſh'd another ſcheme of things; and 
more eſpecially if moral agents had made another uſe of their liberty than they have now ac- 


tually done. But this kind of knowledge concerning the poſlibility of what 1 bi Fay hap- ' 


pen'd in time paſt, differs very little from that knowledge, and conſequently, from the order 
of it, wherein God ſees things that are poſſible in future time. FT 
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CHAP, X. 
Of the wiſdom of God. 


/ 


HE wiſdom of God may be defin'd his practical knowledge; and for this reaſon it may 
perhaps be thought, that we ſhould rather conſider it, under the head of his moral at- 
tributes, and as being converſant, for in that the idea of moral vertue conſiſts, about ſuch 
things, as are fit, or not fit to be done: Yet this attribute having ſo immediate a connexion 


with his knowledge, and following it in ſo natural an order of our ideas, I chuſe, according to 


the common method, to conſider it in that order, as an intellectual virtue, Which yet preſides 


over all the other virtues, and directs the time when, and the manner how they ought to pro- 


ceed and operate. | | | oY, | | 5 
We may ſay then, in order to our forming more diſtin& ideas concerning the knowledge and 
wiſdom of God, that his knowledge conſiders things by way of pure ſpeculation, abſolutely as 
they are, or as they may exiſt, with their reſpective powers, relations, and poſſibilities; his 
wiſdom conſiders things in order to operation; and whether, or upon his determining to act, 


at what time, and after what manner, ſo as to conduce moſt to the advancement of his ho- 


nour and glory, they ought to be effected. 


Now the ſame methods of arguing, whereby we prov'd the knowledge of God, naturally 
leads us, and with equal evidence and certainty, to prove this attribute of wiſdom. 


1. If we argue from the viſible effects of wiſdom, as communicated, after however imper- 
fe& a manner, to men, we muſt of neceſſity have recourſe to ſome firſt cauſe or original, where- 


in wiſdom more eminently reſides. This argument, I grant, does not directly prove the abſo- 
late perfection of the divine wiſdom, but only that, upon the compariſon, God is wiſer than 
man; which conſidering the many defects of human wiſdom, that the thoughts of the wiſe are 
but vain, and that the affeQation of being thought-wiſe ||, diſcovers the higheſt vanity, man is 
capable of. Upon theſe, or the like conſiderations, we may be charg'd with doing no great 
honour to the divine wiſdom, in deducing the proof of it, from thoſe faint eſſays and appear- 


ances of wiſdom, which we are able to diſcover in men. To which I need not return any other 
anſwer, but that wiſdom, the perfection whereof will appear from other conſiderations, is in 


general, what Jam only at preſent to ſhew, an attribute belonging to God: And in this way 
of arguing from the effect to the cauſe, Cicero concludes very juſtly, man is wiſe, and there- 
fore God is wiſe x. An inference form'd upon the ſame rational grounds with the following 
paſſages in holy writ. He that teacheth man knowledge, ſhall not he know | ? Who bath put wiſdom 


in the inward parts, or, who hath given underſtanding to the heart |? God giveth wiſdom io the 


wiſe, and knowledge to them that know underſtanding M. 
2. If we argue from the viſible effects of wiſdom, in the wonderful formation and order of 
things, we diſcover a farther neceſlity of accounting for them from the operation of a mol} 


as „ — — 
— 


1 


+ Aquinas has explain'd the reaſon of this diſtinction very well. © Quadam verd ſunt qnz ſunt in potentid Dei, 
ce vel creature, qua tamen nec ſunt, nec erunt, neque fuerunt; © reſpedta horum non dicitar habere ſclentiam vi- 
ce ſionis, ſed ſimplicis intelligentiæ; quod ideo dicitur, quia ea que videntur apud nos, habent eſſe diſtiuctam extra 
« videntem. Prima primæ. Quæſt. 14. artic. 9. | | 

[| Fob. 11. 12. * Saprens eſt homo, © properea Deus. 

+ Pſal. 94. 9, 10 438. 36. ** Dan. 2. 21. 
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wiſe and intelligent being: We obferve that things are not only made with reſpect to the 
whole ſyſtem, according to the exacteſt ſcheme, nd moſt conformable to geometrical pro- 
portion, which wiſdom could have contriv'd, in number, weight, and meaſure ; but that 
there is not the leaſt organiz'd part of the creation, ſeparately conſider'd, wherein we do 
not diſcover a wiſe and curious contrivance altogether ſuperior to the moſt elaborate or poſſi- 
ble effects of human art. The method I purſue obliges me here to repeat, what 1 have had 
occaſion to ſay in other words before: But there are, after all, no words or expreſſions, which. 
repreſent the wiſdom of God, as conſpicuous in bis works, in ſo ſtrong, ſo lively, but with- 


al ſo natural a manner, as thoſe of the holy ſcripture in any of the reſpects I have men- 


tion'd. | 125 B 
If we conſider the excellency or ſuperiority of divine wiſdom, in a comparative ſenſe, what 


words can be more proper to confirm this obſervation, than thoſe of the prophet 7/atah ? 


Who hath meaſur'd the waters in the hollow of his hand, and meted out beaven with a ſpan, and 
comprehended the duſt of the earth in a meaſure, and weighed the mountains in ſcales, and the bills 


in a ballance ? Who hath directed the ſpirit of the Lord, or being his councellor, hath taught him? 


With whom took he touncel, and who inſtrutted him in the path of & judgment, and taught him know- 
ledge, and ſhewed to him the way of underſtanding Ig The expoſtulations of holy Job on this 
occaſion are no leſs moving and elegant. Who, ſays he, hath diſpos*d the whole world &? Behold 
God exalteth with his power, who teacheth like him; Who hath enjoin'd him his way + ? But one of 
the moſt entire and compleat eſſays upon the wiſdom of God, that is extant in the world, 


and compos'd with a ſpirit ſuitable tothe greatneſs and ſublimity of the ſubject, is the twenty 


eighth chapter of this admirable author. Where, ſays he, after having produc'd many ſurpri- 
Zing inſtances of it, ſhall wiſdom be found, and where is the place of underſtanding ? Then pro- 
ceeding to obſerve, that it is neither to be found in the land of the living, nor to be purchas'd, 
as he proves by a moſt beautiful and juſt induction of particulars, with the moſt rich and valu- 
able effects of merchandize, he at length directs us, where we may ſeek for the original ſource 
of it. God underſtandeth the way thereuf, and he knoweth the Place thereof: For he looketh unto the 
ends of the earth, and ſreth under the whole heaven. To make the weight for the winds, and he weigh- 
eth the water by meaſure,when he made a decree for the rain, and a way for the lightning of the thunder. 

The holy penmen are no leſs eloquent, when they ſpeak. of the wiſdom of God, or deſign 
an illuſtration of it, conſider'd in a more abſolute ſenſe ; tho' the forecited author diſcovers 
every where a peculiar happineſs. in the beauty and boldneſs of his images; yet there is no part 
of his work, wherein he appears more deſirous to ſhine, than when he ſets himſelf to deſcribe 
the ſurprizing effects of divine wiſdom in the creation and order of things: He tells us, that 
God alone ſpreadeth out the heavens, and treadeth upon the Waves of the ſeas He maketh Artturus 
Orion, and Pleiades, and the chambers of the fouth ; He,doth great things paſt finding out; yea, and 
wonders without number M. Behold, hebreaketh down, and it cannot be built again ;, he ſhutteth up a 
man, and there can be no opening; he mitholdeth the waters, and they dry up; alſo he ſendeth them 
out, and they over-run the earth ||. He ſtretcheth out the vorth over the empty place, and hang eth 
the earth upon nothing: He bindeth up the waters in the thick clouds, and the cloud is not rent under 
them. He hath compaſſed the waters with bounds, until the day and night come to an end. The pil- 
lars of heaven tremble, and are aſt oniſhed at his reproof. He divideth the Sea with his power ;, by his 
ſpirit he hath garniſhed the heavens. Lo theſe are parts of his ways; but how little aportion is heard 
of him; but the thunder of his power, who can underſtand X. | 

It is not neceſſary for me to recite all the beautiful and noble paſſages in the book of Job to 
this purpoſe ; yet there is one of them, which in regard both to the ſtrong light, wherein it is 
repreſented to the mind, and the irreſiſtable force it has of penetrating the heart, I cannot here 
omit the recital of, The Occaſion of it indeed was the greateſt and moſt weighty, which 
could poſſibly have happen'd, or can be conceiv'd. - God is introduc'd, as out of the whirlwind, 
expoſtulating after this manner with Feb, concerning the wiſdom of his works, in his Own 
perſon. | Where waſt thou when I laid the foundation of the earth? Peclart if thou haſt underſtand- 
ing. Who hath laid the meaſures . thereof if thou knoweſt ? Or who hat h ſtretched. the line upon 
it? Mhereupon are the foundations thereof faſtened; vr who hath laid the corner ſt one thereof ? When 
the morning ſtars ſang together, and all the ſons of God ſhouted for joy: Or who, hath ſhut up the ſea 
wit h doors, when it brake forth as if it bad iſſued" out of the womb || ? The whole chapter, with 
that which follows, is full of the ſame moving ſentiments and expreſſions, and ſeems to aflord 
us a proper occaſion of juſtifying one of the ſtrongeſt images, which Job, or any other writer 
has made uſe of; and whereby he repreſents his heart, while he is contemplating the won- 
derful works of God, as being mov'd out of its place . ( t 0 n 
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++ By judgment, is not here to be underſtood any moral or judicial ac, but the e knowledge of diſpoſing 
things after the moſt regular and beſt manner. What „ obſerves upon the place is very juſt- ute /ligitur 
« per ſemitam judicti, ratio reſtè gerende tei. Vox juditii non eſt hic poſita, de ſrientid ju diciarid; ſed ſignift- 
Lat quad eſt rectum, $5 cum diſcretione prudenter factum. ||| Iſaiah 40. 12, 13, 14 Job. 34. 13. 
+ 706 36. 22, 23. ** Ch. 0 10. 12. 14, i;. * Ch. 26. 7, 8, 10, 11, 
12, 13, 14. Job 38. 4, 3, 6. Fo . + Ch. 37. 1. 1 
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The Royal prophet is alſo very copious, edifying, and ſublime upon this head, but I ſhall not 
make any citations from him; thoſe who, in particular, will conſult the hundred and fourth 
pſalm, will obſerve, with admiration, a moſt juſt and beautiful train of thoughts, in his diſ- 
playing the manifold wiſdom of God, from the variety of his works, with their ſeveral proper- 
ties, relations, and dependencies upon one another. | 0b 
3. Bit how conſpicuouſly ſoever the wiſdom of God may ſhine in his works, yet all creatures 
being finite, and bearing no proportion to the cauſe from which they derive ; we muſt ſeek 
for a direct proof of God's being infinitely wiſe, not in any thing, or all the things put toge- 
ther, without him, but in the infinite perfections of his own nature. If wiſdom be a perfection 
the conſequence is clear to demonſtration, that it muſt be infinite in a being infinitely per- 
fect. But beſides this general proof, that God is infinite in all his attributes, the infinity of 
his wiſdom ſeems neceſſirily to follow from that of his knowledge in particular. The reaſon, 
why wiſe men, as we ſometimes eſteem them, often diſcover great weakneſs in their ſchemes 
or deſigns, does always proceed, where there is no moral defect, either from their want of 
Knowledge or attention. They cannot perfectly diſcover the properties, or ſee the ſecret 
ſprings, relations, and conſequences of things; and for that reaſon muſt inevitably on many 
occaſions make wrong judgments, and in purſuance of them, take wrong meaſures. Nei- 
ther where men are naturally more capable of judging right, can they be always in a dif- 
poſition to attend to a long train of practical rules, or to examine and lay things toge- 


ther, with that care and application, which the nature of them may require. The mind, 


which by uſe and exerciſe has gain'd the greateſt ſtrength and liberty, yet cannot labour 
inceſſantly, or preſerve it ſelf continually free from the incurſion of foreign thoughts and 
amuſements ; eſpecially under any difficult or afflicting circumſtances of life, which above all 
other diſtractions, are apt to confound the ideas of the mind, and to render it incapa- 
ble either of ſeeing things in a true light, or purſuing them in a proper and regular me- 
A F | . 
But the perfection of the divine knowledge is abſolutely inconſiſtent with the like de- 
fects, whether we ſuppoſe them natural or incidental to men. As God perfectly knows 
his own eſſence, and all the powers and properties of things, with the whole ſeries of 
cauſes and effects; ſo he knows them with the greateſt facility, and without any poſſible 
interruption, at once. Nothing, therefore, can be ſuppos'd to hinder his wiſdom from be- 
ing of the ſame extent in the operation of it, with his infinite knowledge. K 
Theſe are ſuch notices of the divine knowledge and wiſdom, as by the natural light 
of our minds, we are in ſome meaſure capable of attaining to. Notices, which, tho' they 
do not perfectly enable us to comprehend theſe attributes, yet are ſufficient to evince the 
truth, and excite our admiration of them. But the force whereof cannot be expreſs'd in 
more proper or moving terms, than in thoſe of the “ apoſtle, wherewith I ſhall therefore 
conclude this head. O the depth of the riches, both of the wiſdom and knowledge of God; hon 


unſearchable are his judgments, and his ways paſt finding out For who hath known the mind of 


the Lord :, or who hath been. his counſellor ? 
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Of the will of God. | 
LON Sed 4- tg 1 - 8 | "I | | % | 5 Tr . 
FN reſpect to the will of God, another of his vital attributes, two things are principally 
to be conſidered, firſt, a power imply'd; ſecondly, the egreſs, or reduction of that 
power into act. The power imply'd in the will of God, is that attribute of life, whereby 
we conceive him antecedently endow'd with a capacity of determining himſelf to do or de- 


cree what he pleaſes; the act of willing, is his free and effectual determination, by virtue, 
or rather, perhaps, it ſhould be ſaid, in conſequence of that capacity. There is indeed ano- 


ther acceptation of the will of God, whereby it is underſtood to denote the thing willed, or 


what he declares to be his will. But this diſtinction concerning the divine will, how fre- 


quent ſoever both in common uſe, and the holy ſcriptures, I ſhall but barely mention, as be- 


ing foreign to the preſent purpoſe. "3 IR. 

What I chiefly intend, is to aſſert the perfe& and abſolute freedom of the divine will, in 
all ſuch caſes, as would import no imperfection, upon our ſuppoſing it abſolutely free. For 
that God ſhould by an antecedent neceſſity in the reaſon of the thing, love himſelf, or will 
his owu happineſs, is what the perfection of his nature invincibly requires; and his not 


* — * — 
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* Rom. 11. 33, 24. hy 
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Par II. _ Of the ATTRIBUTES of GOD. 537 
being free to determine his choice either way, is no more an argument. againſt the freedom of 
his will, than his not being able to deny himſelf, or to work contradictions, is an argument 
againſt the infinite extent of his power. Fry vs |; 

But tho? the operations of the divine life, are in certain reſpects, and, for the reaſon I have 
mentioned, neceſſary, as being eſſential to the divine nature; yet we can by no means infer 
from hence, that God is.not abſolutely free in all his determinations or volitions concerning ſuch 
things, as are not eſſential to his nature, whether relating to the internal or tranſient acts of it. 
: Thoſe indeed who make the decrees of God entirely and identically one with his eſſence, 
dan deſtroy the former of theſe diſtinctions, but. at the ſame time, they alſo deſtroy the 
freedom of his grace in ſuch decrees, and make them effects, not of a deliberate choice, but 


of the moſt ab olute. neceſſity, that can be conceiv'd. If his eſſence be neceſſary, and his 
decrees the ſame with it, they muſt, by an unavoidable conſequence, have abſolutely one and 


the ſame neceſſary foundation. 


We muſt admit the tranſient acts, as they are called, of the divine will, to be more evi- 
dently conſiſtent with the entire freedom of it, as they ſtill appear to be more accidental to 


the divine nature, and could not proceed by way of neceſſary or eſſential emanation from it : 


For then ſuch an emanation muſt not only have been eternal, but it had been abſolutely impoſ- 
ſibly for God to have form'd his creatures at any other time, or in any other order or manner, 
than he has actually done; _ nay, it would, upon this ſuppoſition, be impoſſible for him to in- 
terpoſe in the government of his creatures, by any different, or other directions of his will, 
than thoſe whereby he has been for ever neceſſarily determin'd. 

But this is not the only reaſon, upon which we aſſert, the freedom of the divine will, both 
as oppos'd to external coaction, or any feceſſary previous determination from within. We 
think that a power of chuſing the time, place, and manner of action, implies independency, 
and is in general attended, with an idea of perfection. Thoſe who argue againſt liberty, from 


a ſuppos'd impoſſibility in the nature of the thing, will grant, I conceive, that were it real 


poſſible in the ſenſe, we contend for, it would be more eligible than neceſſity in their ſenſe. 
Now this very conceſſion, the reaſonableneſs whereof cannot be diſputed, argues liberty to be 
a perfection; and if ſo, it muſt belong to a being, whom our adverſaries, as to this point, 
ſome of them at leaſt, will not deny to be infinitely perfect; whatever ſophiſms, for they 
can be no other, may be brought againſt the poſſibility of it: Except it ſhould be ſaid, which 
would imply an impoſſibility indeed, that we may be capable of conceiving a perfeQion, which, 


in the nature of it, is incapable of ſubſiſting. 


Freedom of will is rot only in it felf poffible, which I ſhall ſhew more particularly, when I 


come to treat of human will ; but there ſeems to be one caſe, wherein we muſt either neceſſa- 


rily allow, that God is perfectly free either to act or ſuſpend action, or elſe conclude, that he 
is incapable of coming to any reſolution. Suppoſe then that God, in his infinite wiſdom, and 
amidſt an infinite variety of deſigns, ſhould propoſe fome end to himſelf, towards which he 


ſees two ways equally conducing ; if he always act neceſſarily, and only in purſuance of ſome 


previous direction of his underſtanding, he cannot in this caſe proceed to any action at all: 
For the will having no motion of it ſelf, and the underſtanding ſeeing no reaſon to take one 
way, rather than the other, it muſt remain for ever in a perfect ſuſpence, without inclining or 
determining it ſelf either way. 1 | 
Notwithſtanding then God always chuſes to do, what is wiſe, and juſt, and good, and agree- 
able to the light of his underſtanding ; yet that light is not the neceſſary cauſe of his choice, 
or action, both which he can ſuſpend, whatever ideas in his own mind may be proper to ex- 
cite or occaſion them; but they are primarily to be reſolv'd, and herein the radical freedom of 
his will ſeems to conſiſt, into the power he has of acting or not acting conformably to thoſe 
ideas: Or if ſuch a caſe ſhould happen, where he might propoſe to effect any end by different 
means, the reaſonableneſs and propriety whereof, appear equal on both ſides, then his liberty 


conſiſts in the power he has of determining himſelf, as he pleaſes, on either ſide, without any 


other reaſon. 


From all which we may form this concluſion *, that the liberty of the divine will does not 
formally conſiſt either in a ſpontaneous motion of it, or an immunity from an external coaction, 


* I had not the author, to whom I owe this concluſion, by me, when I drew it up, but think my {elf here obliged 
to cite his own words, which repreſent it in ſo much better a light. Libertas hac, quia voluntatis proprietas eſt, 
ce per fe Tiſſima etiam in Deo, ſtatuere, neceſſe eſt. Ita ut non ſola ſpontaneitas, ſecundum quam Deus liberè 
« dicatur velle, quando id vult, quod ſibi libet aut lubet, ſpontaneitas enim ſumma eſſe poteſt ne ceſſitas; (ſummum 
« enim bonum etiam ſponte amatur) nec ſola immunitas ab omni coactione, voluntas enim ut cogatur prorſus 
ce 7mpoſſibile eſt; fier: enim non poteſt, ut voluntas nolit, quod vult, aut velit, quod non vult. Nec poteſtas 
« eligendi aut ſequendi id omne, quod ratio conſultatione factd, conducibilius judicat; que poteſtas, quam pre- 
ce cedit judicii diſſerentia; ſic enim libertas voluntatis non eſſet, niſi extrinſeca quædam denominatio, qua vo- 
ce Iuntati ab iſta judicii differentid tribueretur. Proinde non proprietas voluntatis, in qua iſta judicii indiffe- 
ce rentia eſt.———2uid ergo? Neceſſ? eſt ut libertas hac dicatur eſſe ejuſmodi voluntatis perfedio; qua fit, ut vo- 
« luntas poſitis omnibus ad agendum requiſitis, & poſito quolibet judicio in intelletu, nihilominus tamen aliter 
« poſſit agere; & aut hoc, autillud agere. Epiſcop. inſtit. 17 p. 395, 306. 


2 or 
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or even in a power of chuſing what reaſon in the laſt deciſion of it repreſents moſt eligible ; 
for the freedom then would not lie ſo much in the will, as in the underſtanding, which the 
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will would be neceſſitated to follow the determination of: But the freedom of the divine will 


imports ſo perfect and abſolute a! freedom of choice, that all requifite circumſtances bein 

rightly diſpos'd for action, and the underſtanding having 'previouſly determin'd concerning th: 

Propane or fitneſs of it, God may ſtill proceed at Plealure to act, or may 'wholy 'fuſpend 
action | r 2H WS ETSY JON F826, 4 3 
I ſhall only obſerve, that the terms in ſor ĩpture edneerning the perfect freedom of God's will, 
are highly agreeable to thoſe, wherein I have endeayour'd to 'repreſent the nature of it, in the 
foregoing concluſion. It is expreſs'd, by the determinate counſel of God f, the hand and counſel 
of God \\, and the good pleaſure of God, which he hath 'purpos'd within himſelf . Expreſſions 
ſtrongly denoting his power and independency in all the determinations, upon which he pro- 
ceeds to exerciſe the acts of his goodneſs towards his creatures, and which the apoſtle there- 
fore very naturally repreſents by the power which the potter has over his clay *; than which 
no illaſtration in nature could have been contriv'd more apt to expreſs the power of a choice 
perfectly free from every thing, that might on any account be ſuppos d previouſly to deter- 
mine it. n 109 e,, TSR. YMHID7- 267 a 8415 IG et enen 
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i NOTHER vital attribute of God, which has an immediate connexion with that of his 
will, is power: And indeed of all other affections of life, power ſeems more eſpecially 

to conſtitute the idea of it, and is that, wherein we principally apprekend it to confiſt. 
The proof of this article, that power belongeth unto God f, depends upon his being the crea- 
tor ot all things, and his forming them reſpectively, in ſo great variety, according to the dif- 


_ ferent magnitude, figure, and ſituation, from which ſo admirable. on order of the whole ſy- 


ſtem reſults. MY demren 10 gririgs 

If in building this vaſt and magnificent temple to his honour, we could ſuppoſe him to 
have made uſe of any engines, or mechanical inſtruments, what notions muſt we have of the 
force neceſſary to raiſe even but one of the. fix'd ſtars, and to place it at a diſtance, which is 
thought almoſt incredible, in its proper orb? What idea ſhall we be able to form of the hand, 
which faſhion'd it behind and before, and gave it in all reſpects the figure and dimenſions pro- 

er to it? | | E: | 5 1 | 6 

L Thus if we argue, by way of alluſion to the uſual methods of erecting any ſtructure built by 
the hands of men, to that glorious and amazing ſtructure, whoſe maker and builder is God - 
we cannot avoid forming the ſtrongeſt apprehenſions of his power; eſpecially when we conſi- 
der, that he had no aſſiſtant, or ſubordinate agent in his work, but he ſtretched: forth the 
heavens alone, and ſpread abroad the earth by himſelf ||. EW 

But if God, inſtead of making any previous diſpoſitions, or employing any inſtrumental 
means towards the conſtruction of his work, only ſpoke, and it was done; or with reſpect to 


the exiſtence of the ſeveral parts which compoſe it, only commanded, and they were created, 


this gives us ſtill a more lively and ſtrong idea of his power, than imagination can give, 
from any ſuppos'd uſe he might make of artificial tools, or, could a place have been found for 
fixing them, of the moſt prodigious machines. | 5 

Yet ſome perſons, I know, have made it a queſtion, whether the world being infinite, not- 
withſtanding the vaſt extent of it, the greatneſs, the diſtance, and diſpoſition of its ſeveral no- 
bler parts, the infinite power of God can be directly concluded from the formation of it. 


To which it is anſwered, that if by the formation of the world be only underſtood the order 


wherein it ſubſiſts, tho? there are moſt ſtupendous eſſects of power conſpicuous in it, yet we 
cannot from hence abſolutely infer infinite power. But if by the formation of the world be 


imply'd the bringing things which were not, into a ſtate of exiſtence, this ſeems a more di- 
rect proof of the infinity of ſuch power in the utmoſt extent of the word; there can be no rea- 
ſon given why the power of God, whereof all things are the effect, ſhould be limited or re- 
ſtrained from doing any thing. A power of giving exiſtence to that, which had none before, 
being evidently every where the ſame, what ſhould hinder, according to any poſſible concep- 
tion we can form, but that God may exert his power towards creating more worlds in any 


+ Afr, 2. 23: | Ch. 4. 29. +* Fuchs 28. bet. Epbeſe 1. 9. 8 
* Rom. 9. 21. + Pſalm 62, 11. : [| Iſaiah 44. 24. 
— extra- 


extramundane ſpaces, as well, and with equal facility, as he exerted it in that part of ſpace 
hee , ̃ ⅜'¼ẽ,t 
If it ſhould be true then, that a power leſs than infinite might have formed a finite world; 
yet it does not follow, that a power leſs than infinite could have created a finite world: 
A power of creating things, is ſuch a power as neither ſtands in need of any inſtruments to work 
with, there being nothing antecedently to work upon, nor whoſe action can poſſibly be hiader'd, 
there being nothing to oppoſe it. . | | 8 
But might it not do diſſervice to religion, even to ſuppoſe any power leſs than infinite capa- 
ble of forming the world? To this I anſwer, that an infinite power in the nature of the 
thing, cannot be directly concluded from a finite effect, tho' a finite effect may proceed from 
the action of a being infinitely powerful: The exerciſe of whoſe power, being under the di- 
rection of his free will, he is not always obliged to act according to the utmoſt force and ex- 


Herr . 


tent of it: Vet ſo far natural reaſon may certainly conclude from the wonderful ſyſtem of 


things, that if it be not the immediate effects of God's power, it muſt be immediately, at 


leaſt, the effect of a power derived from him, and acting in ſubordination to him, whereby all 


the ends and purpoſes of religion will be be equally ſav'd. | 

However, the direct proof r omnipptence ſeems rather to ariſe from a power of creating 
things out of nothing, tha .com the moſt admirable conſtruQtion of them: And there is this 
peculiar in the conſideration of a creative power, that whereas we muſt have recourſe to the 
infinite perfection of the divine nature in general, to prove the infinite perfection of certain 
particular attributes of God, of his knowledge and wiſdom, for inſtance, which cannot be 
fully demonſtrated from their effects; yet this attribute of infinite power ſeems clearly, and 
by direct conſequence, demonſtrable, from that eſſect of it, which I have mentioned. 

The object of divine power is every thing, which can be conceived poſſible to any power, or 
that does not either in its own nature imply a contradiction, or ſome plain repugnancy to the 
per fections of the divine nature. 2 Df, 

1. Things which in themſelves imply a contradiction, as that a fact, which has been, may 
not have been, or that a body may be extended and not extended, in a place and not in a place, at 
the ſame time: Such things, I ſay, do not import the leaſt defect in the divine power, from 


the natural impoſſibility of their conſiſtence. Nay, the very ſuppoſition, that any power might 
work contradictions, would deſtroy the very idea and proof of that power; for then ſuck pow- 


er, by parity of reaſon, may be, and yet may not be: It is therefore ſo far from being a di- 
minution to the divine power to aſſert the impoſſibility of its extending to 'things in their own 
nature conttadictory, that we are obliged to aſſert ſuch an impoſlibility, even in honour and 
vindication of the divine power. OE T9... ITO S120 Te : 

2. Neither can any thing be ſuppoſed poſſible to the power of God, that is repugnant to his 
other per fections; as that he ſhould deny himſelf, or create innocent beings, with ai; inten- 
tion of making them eternally miſerable : To aſcribe a power to God of doing any thing incon- 
fiſtent with the eternal rectitude of his nature, is not to render his power the object of great- 
er admiration, which is the deſign of thoſe, who think no limitations'whatever can be ſet to 
it, but to give us more narrow and unworthy conpeptions of it. For ſuch a power, would in 
the exerciſe of it, were that poſſible, plainly imply, not a perfection, but a moſt notorious de- 
fect. Beſides, that a power, whoſe operation is contrary to the brighreſt ideas we have of the 
divine attributes, cannot be a power acting in ſubordination to the will of God, or under the 
regulation of his wiſdom, but a power without reaſon, and without any imaginable cauſe, fo- 
reign or internal, of its action. In a word, ſeeing all the attributes of God are eſſentially the 


ſame, a power in him, which tends to deſtroy any other attribute of the divine nature, muſt - 


be a power deſtructive of it ſelf. ; | | 
I ſhall only add in reference to both the foregoing conſiderations, that if God either can work 
contradictions, or do any thing inconſiſtent with his own eſſential perfections, all the motives 
of credibility or faith, ſuppoſing he has made a revelation of his will to mankind, would be quite 
overthrown. If what may be, may not be, we can have no aſſurance that he has made any 
ſuch revelation ; or if he has reveal'd his will, yet if he be capable of acting contrary to the eſ- 
ſential perfe&ions of his nature, in particular that of his veracity, what he has reveal'd may, af- 
ter all, not be his will, but directly contrary to it. | 
Others have been no leſs injurious to the power of God, in ſuppoſing it defeQive, thoſe who 
deny that God cannot poſſibly do any thing, but what he does, or in any other manner, and 
maintain that all things come to paſs by a ſeries of cauſes, which it is not poſſible for him to 
alter or obſtru&, narrow our conceptions of his power, as others would extend them too wide. 
Our prayers, upon this ſuppoſition, were it not abſolutely inconſiſtent with that. liberty of the 
divine will, which we have aſſerted, would be only a more ſolemn inſignificant ſacrifice. If 
we pray, for inſtance, and the reaſon equally holds, as to any prayer of petition, for the re- 
moval of ſome impending evil, either it is in the power of God to remove it, or it is not; if 
it is not, our prayers are to no manner of purpoſe ; if he can remove the evil we deprecate, and 
yet is neceſſarily determined in his actions, it would of neceſſity be remoy'd, whether we ſhould 
pray to him to that end, or not. Q 3 This 
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This attribute of power being proper to poſſeſs our minds with the greateſt ſentiments of the 
divine majeſty, and to give us the moſt awful impreſſions of a religious fear and reverence, the 
holy penmen every where Speak of it in magnificent and ſuitable terms. In the Lord Fthivah is 
everlaſting ſtrength, the Lord God omnipotent reigneth x. Declare his glory among the heathen, his 
marvellous works among all nations: For great is the Lord, and greatly to be prais d; he is alſo to be 
ſear'd above all gods. For all the gods of the people are idols, but the Lord made the heavens. Glory 
and honour are in his preſence, ſtrength and gladneſs are in his place. Give unto the Lotd ye Rindreds 
of the people, give unto the Lord glory and'(frength r. But no words can exhibit a more ſtrong or 
lively image of the power of God, than thoſe of the prophet 1/aiah. Behold, the nations are as 
a drop of the bucket, and are counted as the ſmall duſt of the ballance. Behold, he taketh up the iſles, 
as a very little thing: All nations before him are as nothing and they are counted to him leſs than nothing, 
and vanity. To whom then will ye liken God, or what likeneſs will ye compare unto him |? 
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0 Of the moral attributes of God in general. 7 


f . proper notion of a moral agent, is, that he acts, or ought to act, in conformity to 1 


1 | ſomelaw ; as the obſervance whereof would be attended with a certain dignity and 3 
11 ealy ſtate of mind, ſo ſhame and diſorder would be the natural conſequences of violating 2 


Now tho' God, as the ſupreme Lord and creator of all things, cannot be preſcrib'd to, or 

directed by any thing without himſelf ; yet his own nature, in the eſſential perfection of it, is 1 
© an eternal and inviolable law to himſellf. 501 8. e I 
ip And in this reſpe& indeed there is a conſiderable difference, between the moral obligations 2 
=_ of men, and thoſe actions of a moral nature, which we attribute to God. Man may have 2 
| ſeveral commands impos'd upon him, under the character of a moral agent, concerning things, 

which are not antecedently founded in any moral reaſon, but depend wholy on the poſitive and 

| arbitrary will of God. The right of creation and government gives the ſupreme being a 

it power of. enjoining ſuch indifferent things, tho' he ſhould not aſſign, or we be able to diſcover 


i any explicit reaſons for them. But there are other things depending on the eternal rules of : 
1 reaſon, the univerſal and ſovereign law, whereby all intelligent beings are, or ſhould be go- 2 
it vern'd, that have the force of a moral obligation in them, I would be underſtood in a becom- : 
1118 ing ſenſe, both to God and man : For reaſon is the.law of order, which determines what is 3 
i right or wrong, good or evil, decent or diſagreeable; the law, which God himſelf invineibly : 
it loves and follows, and without which we could have no notion worthy of him as Gd. 1 
lt And whereas God poſſeſſes reaſon in the higheſt and moſt perfect degree, and there can be L 
[1 no cauſe within or without him to obſtru& its operations, he muſt in all his moral actions, 

[| purſuant to the light of it, be proportionably, and in the moſt perfect degree, a moral agent. 

| | Except it ſhould be ſaid, which indeed ſome men have been ſo unreaſonable as to ſay, that the 

| | diſt inction of right and wrong, good and evil, decent and unbecoming, does not ariſe from any 


— 


antecedent principles of reaſon, but merely from poſitive ſubſequent inſtitution; which 8 
be in effect to affirm, that there is really no ſuch thing as reaſon : For not to anticipate, what 
I am to ſhew at large under one of my general heads, if we do not clearly ſee the natural reaſon 
of diſtinguiſhing between theſe things, there appears to be nothing which we can certainly 
conclude from any method of reaſoning. 1 1 wt 1 

But how tranſcendent ſoever the moral perfections of the divine nature may be, when 
compar'd with thoſe of men, or any other intelligent beings, there appears no evident rea- 
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[| fon, why we fhould conclude, as a great “ prelate has done, that the moral attributes of God 
. are of a different nature from thoſe we obſerye in men. For we conſider things as of a diffe- 
| ; rent nature, not which are different in degree, but which differ in kind. Now if the reaſons 
| of juſt, good, and fit, have the ſame foundation in the divine, that they have in a human 


mind; or, in other words, if it be reaſonable, that God, when he determines himſelf to act, 
(| ſhould do what is agreeable to the general rules of juſtice, goodneſs, and prudence, then thoſe 
it reaſons or rules, with the proper acts ariſing from them, are the ſame in reſpe& both to God 
and man in the relations, how much ſoever they may differ in the degrees of perfection. 
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[| | * * 3h 4. Rev. 2 FS + 1 Chron. 16, 24, 26, 26G, 27, 28. 

vp ; Jſaiah 40. 15, 17 18. 

] | * The Archbiſhop of Dublin, in his ſermon preached before the Lord Lieutenant. 
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PART II. Of the ATTRIBUTES of GOD. , 61 
Again, if the moral attributes of God be not founded in the ſame general reaſons with 
thoſe of men (and if they be ſo founded, the nature of them is ſtill the ſame) then it would 
be impoſlible for us to form any diſtinc notions of the divine attributes, or rather any no- 
tions at all, but what would be very irregular and confus'd. For they being no farther of a 
moral conſideration, than as we apprehend them reaſonable in themſelves, if we do not know 
what common reaſons to reſolve them into, we at once deſtroy the morality of them, and all 
poſſible methods of reaſoning upon them. What grounds, I ſay, can we have upon any prin- 
ciples of natural religion to attribute certain perfect ions to God, whereof we are not able to 
diſcover any natural reaſon; which yet it is impoſſible for us to do, without knowing what 
they are, in ſome imperfe& manner at leaſt, in their own nature. of BY) 


1 ſhall only add, ſince I am arguing on occaſion of what has been advanc'd by a learned per- 
ſon in one of the firſt ſtations of the church, that when God refers it, our ſelves being judges, 


ud. Moe 1 


whether his ways are not equal: if we are not to judge concerning the equality of them, ac- 


cording to our common notions of what is juſt and right, the defign'of ſuch an appeal would 


be altogether impracticable. Neither could we be capable, as both reaſon and his poſitive - 


commands require we ſhould, of imitating his perfections, did we not know, wherein his per- 
fections conſiſt ; an unknown object of imitation evidently implying as great an inconſiſtency, 
as an unknown object of deſire I 


Theſe reflections, I hope, will not render me obnoxious to any charge of being wanting in 


a juſt deference to the archiepiſcopal character; my deſign in them is only to prevent ſuch ill 


effects, as great name recommended with much erudition may have, towards miſleading us 
in our reaſonings upon the moral perfections of God; in the clear and diſtin conceptions 
whereof the only ſolid foundation is laid, both of faith in him, and obedience to his laws : 
For want of which therefore, very great errors in doctrine, and corruptions in practice, have 
been too frequently occaſion'd. | Th WG W . 

We grant indeed there are certain moral virtues in men, for inſtance, ſobriety, temperance, 
and chaſtity, which, as they imply ſome defects in the reaſon of them, are by no means to be 


attributed to the moſt perfect being. But, yet even ſuch qualities are founded in this general 


reaſon of a moral ackion, that they are agreeable to the preſent ſtate of man, and neceſſary to 
his perfection. As the moral attributes of God are conformable to the eternal reaſon and per- 
fection of his own nature; ſo theſe virtues, tho? only of a more accidental conſideration, are 
term'd moral in men, as they are reaſonable in regard to the preſent condition of human na- 
ture, and, in their direct tendency, perfective of it. agel | | 
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| ar. 
Of the bolmeſs of God. 


| HEN we deſcend to conſider the moral attributes of God more diſt ind ly, that which 
VV œnaturally occurs firſt to our thoughts, the preſiding attribute, if J may ſo call it, 
which has the moſt general influence and direction over all the reſt, is holineſs ;' which we there- 
fore indifferently expreſs by purity ; a term, denoting the whole being, to which it is apply'd, 


perfectly free from all allay and pollution whatever, and not only in relation to certain parts, 


which may be conſider'd as entring into the conſt itũt ion of it. 


0 „* w# 


But tho' the holineſs of God denotes the purity and rectitude of his nature in general, in 


oppoſit ion to every thing that may not conſiſt with the abſolate-perſe&ion or ſimplicity of it.; 
yet we more eſpecially underſtand by his holineſs, his hatred to fin, and an utter impoſſihi- 
lity, that he ſhould either be the author of it, or take the leaſt complacency in it; and, by 
conſequence, as was inſinuated before, whatever diſcovery he may make of his wü to man- 
kind, whether by the common light of natural reaſon, or by a ſpecial revelation, they muſt be 
ſuch as are at once moſt agreeable to our not ions of holineſs in him, and tend:.moſt:effctually 
to promote it in our ſelves : For other ways his action, which his wiſdom, as well as holineſs, 
requires it ſhould do, would not bear the character of his attributes. TE 


* 


I ſhall couclude this head with citing ſome proper paſſages out of the ſcriptures, which attri- 
bute holineſs to God, in the ſeveral reſpects I have mention'd. And, EET 

1. In a more abſolute ſenſe. The Lord is an holy God *. Holy, holy, holy, is the Lord of hits b. 
The repitition from whence ſome learned men have eadeavour'd to deduce the doctiiae of the 
Trinity, implies at leaſt to human apprehenſion, ſome peculiar eminency, or more general ex- 
tent of this divine attribute, which is therefore mention'd in another place, as that wherein the 
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divine glory e conſiſts. Who is like unto thee, O Lord, amongſt the gods ? Who is like 
thee, glorious in oline[s || ? 13 | 3 Ry” 25 
2. As it denotes God's hatred: to fin. He is a jealous God, viſiting iniquity . He js, u 

on the provocation of ſin, 4 conſuming fire F. He bateth all the workers of iniquity |||. Far 
be it from God that he ſhould do wickedneſs, and from the almighty, that he ſhould commit ini- 
uity K. | | 
; 7 As God cannot, by way of communication, be the author of fin. The Lord is riphreous 
in all bis ways, and holy in all his works |. God cannot be tempted with evil, neither tempterh 
he any man ||. Say not thou, tis through the Lord I fell away, Fg chen ougbreft nor 76 de the 
thing, that he hateth : Say not thou, he hath cauſed me to err, for he bath not need of the fin- 


ful man M. In which words it is not only imply'd, that God cannot be the author of fin, 


but two expreſs and unanſwerable reaſons are aſlign'd, why it is impoſſible for him to he fo. 
The only occaſion, upon which we can be ſuppos'd capable of ſeducing other perſons to fin, 
is either from ſome innate love to it, or ſome accidental advantage we Fre to our felves 
by their criminal compliance. Theſe cauſes not being incident to God in either reſpect, as 
the wiſe ſon of Syrach argues very juſtly, neither can the effects of them be attributed to 
him. 7 

4. As God cannot take complacency in fin. He is not a God, that hath pleaſure in wicked- 
rieſs, neither ſhall any evil dwell nigh him *, He is of purer eyes than to behold evil, and can- 
not look upon iniquity . The ſacrifice, the way, the thoughts of the wicked, are an abomination to 
him. | | | | 

| a, With reſpe& to the holineſs of his law, whether natural or reveal'd. Every word of 
God is pure M. The law of the Lord is perfect, converting the ſoul |. The law of God is Holy; 
and his commandment holy, and juſt, and good. I am ſenſible theſe expreſſions primarily re- 
fer to the reveal'd law of God; but it being one great end of revelation to eftabliſh the prin- 
ciples of morality, upon an expreſs divine authority, and to propoſe them in a clearer light, 
than that wherein natural reaſon was able to diſcover them in a ſtate of general corruption ; 
our Saviour having moreover declar'd, that he came not to deſtroy the law, the moral and im- 
mutable law of nature, bat to fulfil it: Thoſe expreſſions, which ſpeak of the purity and ho- 
lineſs of God's word, can by no means exclude that natural law, which is written on our 
hearts, and according to. the dictates whereof, thoſe who have not the reveal'd law *, are to 
be judg'd by a holy and juſt God. PR on 18 
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"Gaze. XV.: 
Of the Juſtice of God. 


THIS attribute of God differs from his holineſs, only as a leſs general from a more ex- 
tenſive and common principle. The holineſs of the divine nature denotes the eternal 
urity and reQitude of it, abſolutely conſider'd, whether God had deſign'd to act externally 
br not: His juſtice is principally conſider'd in reference to his deſign of acting externally, and 
the manner wherein he will proceed with thoſe beings produc'd by his action, that are proper 
objects of juſtice. And in this order we can only rank intelligent beings, or beings, if there really 
be any ſuch, without intelligence, that are, capable of happineſs or miſery, of pleaſure or 
_ As to all other creatures, the creator has an abſolute power to diſpoſe of them at plea- 
WS0s-/ 1-7 722397 3 | of | 
But the caſe of intelligent beings, in reſpe& to that capacity in them, I have mention'd, of 
being render'd happy or miſerable, is very different: For it cannot, according to any ideas, 
we have, of what is juſt and right, conſiſt with the eternal reQitude, or juctice of the di- 
vine nature, that God ſhould create beings with an intention of making the miſeries of a ſtate, 
to which he conſigns them, greater than the enjoyment or complacency, they can poſſibly take 
in it. 1 | * 
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Parr II. Of the Arr ai BuTES of GOD, 63 


The metaphyſical notion concerning the goodneſs and excellency of entity, or being in gene- 


ral, from which ſome; learned men; haye endeavour'd to prove, as well as they could, that it 
were better, upon the whole matter, to. be miſerable, than not to be at all, is of too nice and 
ſubtlea contexture, to he oppos:d to thoſe arguments, which we may draw, from experience, con- 
cer ning any ſad or grievous calamity, even in, this life, ſuppoſing the continuance might be for 
ever perpetuated: to us. The damn'd will reap very little conſolation in the flames of hell 
from ſuch dry, maxims; when even here a ſenſe of pain, at the moment it is felt in any vio- 
lent degree, generally proves too. ſtrong for the moſt curious and refin'd ſpeculations. 

God indeed, as the creator of intelligent beings, has a right to treat them after what man- 
ner he thinks fit, provided what they ſuffer does not exceed the benefits of their creation. 
When their happineſs or miſery, their pain or pleaſure, are but in a reciprocal proportion to 


_ eachother, they have no reaſon, to complain; the juſtice of God ſeems however, ſtrictly ſpeak- 


ing, to be ſafe, tho? it may be more difficult, perhaps, to account for his wiſdom, and eſpe- 


= cially for his goodneſs, in creating them. But where any creature is originally deſign'd to be 


miſerable, and formed for that very end and purpoſe, how does the right of ſuch a procedure 
appear? Not from any conlideration, of juſtice ; for it is plainly, all circumſtances conſidered, 
injurious (and in that the notion of unjuſt formally conſiſts) to the being created, and renders 
the deſire, were that poſſible, of having never been, much more eligible to ſuch a being. 

Neither can the right of this arbitrary power proceed from the tranſcendant excellency of 
the divine nature; for that denoting an external reſpect to the creatures, preſuppoſes their 
exiſtence, and cannot therefore primarily found a right over them, but only in conſequence 
of their exiſting, and the prior right of creation. | 

Much leſs does a power ſeem. to, ariſe to God of rendring his creatures miſerable, from any 
notions we are able to form of his goodneſs : For this requires, that all benefits whatſoever 
conferr'd by him, ſhould at leaſt be ſuperior, either at the time of his conferring them, or in 
their natural conſequences, to ſuch evils, as he may ſee cauſe to inflidt. : 

The right therefore which God has over intelligent beings, conſider'd as ſubjects of happi- 
neſs or miſery, muſt originally be founded upon the benefits, which as creatures, they de- 
rive from him, and the proper motives to gratitude and ſubjection ariſing from thoſe benefits. 

In the natural and common ſenſe of mankind, a benefit confers an obligation, and gives 
the bene factor ſtill a greater intereſt in the party oblig'd, according to the greater degree or 
value of it. Upon this principle, the ties of our ſubjection, whether to our natural parents, or 
to our common parent, the civil magiſtrate, are render'd ſo much the more binding, and the 
ſeveral acts of diſabedience to them, tho? in caſes, wherein we are required to be paſſive, bring 
upon us a heavier charge of impiety and injuſtice. But the benefits we have received from 
God, being ſo much greater, than thoſe, we could be capable of receiving from men, and to 
which indeed we owe the very capacity af being obliged by them, the reaſons of our ſubjection 
to him, are evidently ſa much the more ſtrang and inviolable. | 

Here then we have a natural and obvious reaſon for that right of God, which ſubjects man- 


kind to his power and dominion ; and, by virtue of which, he may, with the {afery of his juſtice, 


inflict many temporary, and medicinal pains upon phem; but not ſuch, as would render their 
being or condition more ynhappy, than if they had never been: For that would not only deſtroy 
all the ideas we have of his juſtice, but all the reaſonable motives, from gratitude, of ſubje- 
ction to his will. When therefore the power of God over mankind is repreſented by that of a 
potter over his clay, we are nat to extend the compariſan farther, than the foundation of it will 
allow. It argues indeed, that as the potter can form of his clay ane veſſel to honour, or a 


more conſiderable uſe, another to Alen or a meager uſe ; ſo God is perfectly free as to all 


the diſpoſitions of his goodneſs, and can diſtribute either his temporal bleſſings, or ſpiritual 
graces to men, after what manner, and in what different meaſure he pleaſes. In purſuance of 
which diſtribution, ſome perſons ſhall in both reſpeQs be viſibly ſuperior to others. But the 


conſideration of juſtice being, as we obſerv'd before, very different from that of goodneſs, and 


the clay in the hands of the potter, being in no ſenſe an object of juſtice, or capable of ſuffering, 
no argument can be drawn from the power, which the potter has over it, in prejudice of the 
divine juſtice. 5 | 

To ſuport this notion of a power in God to effect the deſtruction “ of his innocent creatures, 
for under that character I here conſider them, men have been driven to eſpouſe another moſt 
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* As I would carefully avoid all equiyocal terms, it may not be improper to ↄbſerve, that by deſſruction. I do 
not here mean an extinction of being; God may in ſtrictneſs of juſtice, and if there be no other reaſon to reſtrain 
him, annihilate his creatutes at pleaſure : But I mean, according to the fenfe, wherein the word is ſometimes us'd 
in ſcripture, a ſtate of pain and miſery ; a ſtate to which the conſigning innocent creatures, would be to do them 
an injury, without an equivalant. A ſuperior may, in certain caſes, deprive a dependent of privileges, held by his 
favour ; but ſhould he make ſuch a dependent, and without any proyocation, more unhappy, than all the benefits he 
bas done him, or ever deſigns him, can compenſate for; how could we reconcile ſuch a conduct with our common 
notions of juſtice ? Would it not rather tend to give us an idea of cruelty ; an idea, of all others, molt thocking to 
the human, and repugnant to the divine nature. 
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64 Of the ATTRIBUTES of GOD. | Book I. 


dangerous error; that things are not good or evil, antecedently to God's will;'but only be- 


cauſe he wills them to be ſo. As des Cartes therefore aſferted, that if God had eſtabliſhed 
another order of ideas in the underſtanding, what is now demonſtrably true, might have been 
demonſtrably falſe ; theſe men contend, that whatever now is morally juſt, might, if the will 
of God had ſo ordered or determin'd it, have been in the nature of it unjuſt. In ſhort, that he 
mighr not only have inſtituted another form of worſhip, but one directly contrary to the form 
he has inſtituted ; that he might have render'd it lawful to lie, and even to blaſpheme ; and 
that it depended wholly on his will, and not on the reaſon of the things commanded, that he 
did not give us ten commandments, the very reverſe of thoſe, which he has preſcrib'd for the 
government of our lives and actions . Mn wy e 
But I have already obviated the principle, from wbich theſe impious conſequences are drawn, 
by what I have ſaid concerning the moral perfections of God in general; I ſhall only add, that 
if nothing be morally good or juſt in its own nature, but only in conſequence of the divine 
will, juſtice and goodneſs would be perfections, not eſſential, but purely accidental to the di- 
vine nature; becauſe upon this hypotheſis, it depended on the free and ſole determination of 
God's will, whether he would be good and juſt, or other ways. And what if his will had not 
ſo determin'd ? ; 5 „„ 
But the power of God over his creatures, as ſuch, is not the only rule of his juſtice, in dea- 


ling with them. He has authority to preſcribe ſuch laws to them, as are for their benefit and 


advantage, and to which he may give the ſanction of proper rewards and puniſhments ; all go- 
vernors having a right of obliging their ſubje&s to obey thoſe laws, which are really for 
their own happineſs; to puniſh the violation, and to reward, if they ſee fit, the obſervance 
of them. The law, which God has preſcribed for the government of mankind in general, is 
that of natural reaſon and conſcience, which, if they violate, they juſtly render themſelves ob- 
noxious to puniſhment ; and the foundation, upon which juſtice proceeds in puniſhing them, is, 
that this law is not only reaſonable in itſelf, and moſt couducive to their preſentandfuture happi- 
neſs, but they are convinc'd by the natural reports of their own minds that it is ſo, or at leaſt 
may be convinc'd by giving a due attention to them. Thoſe words of the apoſtle, The law is 
holy, and the commandment holy, and jult, and good, are the ordinary language of that maſter, if 
we will but hear him, who ſpeaks continually within us: But if we will not hear him, the 
reaſons of juſtice will ſtill be viſible in puniſhing the wilful contempt of his authority. The 
words again of Moſes, if they do not primarily refer to the moral law, the eternal law of all 


rational beings, yet are properly applicable to every perſon, tho? living in a mere ſtate of na- 


ture. The commandment, which the Lord thy God commands thee this day, is not hidden from thee, 

neither is it far off : It is not in heaven, that thou ſhouldſt ſay, who ſhall go up for us to heaven, and 
bring it unto us, that we may hear it, and do it? Neither is it beyond the ſea, that thou ſhouldſt ſay, 
who ſhall go over the ſea for us, and bring it unto us, that we may hear it, and do it ? But the word 
is very nigh unto thee, in thy mouth, and in thy heart, that thou mayſt do it X. | 


Here then is a new ſcene of juſtice opened to us, which repreſents mankind no longer as ob- 


jects of the divine juſtice in a perfect ſtate of innocence, but as moral agents, capable of being 
puniſh'd or rewarded, according to their good or evil actions. 
Yet evenupon this view, tho? ſome men do by an ill uie oftheir liberty render themſelves miſe- 
rable; miſerable to ſuch a degree, that it had been happy for them, if they had never been born; 
we are aſſured, for that reaſon, their deſtruction is of themſelves, and they have, notwithſtanding, 


theſe rational grounds to conclude, it is the will of God al men ſhould be ſav'd, and come to 


repentance, that he bears long and patiently with all men in their fins ; and ſeldom or never 


puniſhes any ſinner, ſo ſoon as he deſerves puniſhment. This is a ſenſible argument, which na- 
tural reaſon affords, that God is not extreme to mark, what is done amiſs; and it gives us pious 
grounds to hope, that his juſtice, far from proceeding according to ſtrict rigour, is temper'd 
with all the lenity, and favourable allowances, which infinite mercy, without deſtroying the 
very nature and our common notions of juſtice, can admit. t | 
What has been ſaid, is ſufficient to give us a general idea of the divine juſt ice, both as it reſpects 
innocent creatures, and creatures capable, by their good or evil actions, of reward or puniſh- 
ment. It will be unneceſſary, after this, to deſcend to the more particular caſes, wherein this 
attribute diſplays itſelf ; thoſe will be conſider'd in relation to the juſtice of providence: Nei- 


ther need we inſiſt any farther upon the reaſons, why Juſtice muſt be an attribute belonging to 


God; the foundation of it in the natural aptitude, order, and relation of things is very evi- 
dent: 1 ſhall only add, that, as for theſe conſiderations, we neceſſarily ſuppoſe God always in- 


r 


Im 


+ This is the doctrine, for which Curcellæus, in his diſſertation againſt Amyrald, cites the very words Sydlo- 
diu; and tho' molt of the Calviniſtical writers have expreſs'd themſelves concerning the power ef God over innocent 
creatures, with greater caution and modeſty, than this author of hard name, yet it would not be difficult to prove, 
by a plain and clear deduction, that thoſe, who believe, God has antecedently to his foreſight of what men would do, 
condemn d them to everlaſting flames, muſt unavoidably ſee, and tacitly at leaſt aſſent to the like conſequences. 

* en 20. 1h 14, 13, 14 v7 Tk | | 
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clin'd to do what is juſt, ſo there is nothing, we can conceive, capable of obſtructing 7 os; oppo: 
ſing his Inclination. 


- . There are men indeed that in general are very ſenſible of the moral obligations of juſtice, and 
deſirous of acting conformably to them, who yet in private caſes either cannot ſee the reaſons of 
them, or if they do, yet are unwilling to be determin'd by thoſe reaſons. Tre 
Men are not always able to diſcover with certainty the true relations of juſt and unjuſt; the 
want of evidence, the intricacy of the caſe, or the ſpecious appearances of reaſon on both ſides, 
may render the real merits of it impervious to them. At other times, tho' men plainly enough 
diſcover, and in a light which fully convinces them, what the rules of juſtice require them to 
do; yet there are other rules of their conduct, they have preſcrib'd to themſelves, that have a 
greater power, upon the competition, towards determining their choice, than thoſe, which ju- 
ſtice preſcribes. But the motives, upon which men are tempted to commit any acts of injuſtice, 
may principally be reduc'd either to thoſe of prejudice againſt other perſons, or a partial regard 
to ſome deſigns or intereſts of their own, which they are otherways unable to accompliſh. 

What J would obſerve from hence, is, that none of theſe motives to injuſtice being poſſibly 
incident to God, there cannot for this farther reaſon be ſuppos'd any unrighteouſneſs in him. 
For Tu 139 | 

1. The true and neceſſary relations of things, their agreement and diſagreement, their fit- 
neſs and inequality, are perfectly known to him: And as his judgments are true and righteous 
altogether, ſo his procedure in the execution of them, is exactly correſpondent to his know- 
ledge. He 1s excellent in judgment, and in plenty of juſtice *, . 

2. He cannot be capable of any prejudice towards his creatures. He is good to all, and 
his tender mercies are over all his works . He is one God, the father of us all ||, He hath 
made us, and not we our ſelves, we are his people, and the ſheep of his paſture . He loveth all 
things, that are, and abhors nothing that he has made; for never would he have made any thing, 
if he had hated it r. TE! 
3. He cannot be influenc'd in the exerciſe of his juſtice, by any conſiderations of intereſt, or 
incapacity of otherways effecting. what he deſigns. Our goodneſs extendeth not to him . 
His is the greatneſs, and the power, and the majeſty, and the glory; all that is in the heaven, 
and in the earth, is his *, Doth God then pervert judgment; or doth the almighty pervert ju- 
ſtice ? In which forcible interrogation is tacitly imply'd the reaſon, why God cannot do 


any thing that is unjuſt, and reſolv'd into his abſolute and independent power of effe&in 


all things. It is from the ſame natural principle that he argues in another place: Far be it 
from the almighty, that he ſhould commit iniquity . For J cite theſe paſſages, not as ſpoken by 


the Spirit of God, but as ſpeaking agreeably to the nature of things, and the common appre- 
henſions and reaſon of mankind. | 
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CHAP, I. 
Of the veracity of God. 
I what I have to ſay concerning this attribute, 1 ſhall conſider it, not only in relation 


to ſuch external diſcoveries as God may make of truth, or of his will to mankind, but in 
the greateſt latitude, the word can be ſuppos'd capable of, as it implies truth in the internal 


acts or operations of the mind; and to the end we may have more clear and diſtin& notions - 
concerning the veracity of God in this large ſenſe, I ſhall obſer ve, according to the follow ing 


method, 

I. That it imports a perfect conformity of ideas in the divine mind to ſuch objects, about 
which it may be conceiv'd to affirm or deny any thing, whether internally, or by ſome exter- 
nal ſignification. | | 

II. That it imports more eſpecially a perfect conformity of ſuch propoſitions, as God, if 
+ pleaſes, may ſignify externally, not only to the ideas of his mind, but to the intention of 
his will. 

III. That it imports ſincerity in all ſuch exhortations, and fidelity as to all ſuch promiſes, 
which he may be ſuppos'd to make to his creatures. Tho? we have not examin'd the proofs of 
divine revelation, yet there being nothing imply'd in it, repugnant to the perfections of 
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* Job 37. 23. + Pſalm 145. 9. | Epheſe 4. 6. 
* pf 100. 3. ++ Wiſd. 11. 24. | lil Pſalm 16. 2. 
* 1 Chron. 29. 11. | + Job 8. 3. | || Job 34. 10. 
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ſition of it. 
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God, or the nature of the thing, no juſt objection can lie; againſt our arguing, upon ſuppo- 


I. There is a perf ect conformity of ideas in the divine mind to ſuch objects, about which 
it may be conceiv'd to affirm or deny any thing, whether internally, or by ſame external ſigni- 
fication. In the former reſpect, as truth conſiſts in knowing preciſely the nature of things, 
with all the relations of equality or perfection between them, God only is true; and it may be 
ſaid ſtrictly, and without a figure, every man is a lyar F. For there is no man, who perfectly 
knows the nature of all things, or indeed of any one thing, with all its habitudes and reſpects; 
and who is not therefore liable to make wrong judgments, or who does not in the progreſs of, 
his thoughts or meditations, on many occaſions, actually make them. For it is not neceſſary 
that our judgments concerning things, ſhould always be communicated or declar'd, it is ſoffi- 
cient to denominate them falſe, that we form in our minds any wrong . concerning 
the ſubjects, about which they are employ'd. But as this kind of falſnood proceeds from à natu- 
ral and invincible defect, it will not be charg'd as a moral evil upon us, even tho' we ſhould 
communicate the erroneous concluſions, which are form'd in our minds, to other perſons. This, 
however, it is in our power to do; towards avoiding the effects of error, which the love of 
truth lays a moral obligation upon us, as much as we can, to avoid, we may, in all caſes of 
doubt or difficulty, ſuſpend our aſſent, till evidence obliges us to give it. : 5 
Ido not ſay, but that we may be ſometimes oblig'd to act without evidence, tho' we can 


never be oblig'd to act contrary to it. A child, a ſervant, or a ſoldier, who ſhould never obey 


the reſpective commanding authority, but where he perfectly diſcovers the explicit reaſons of 
the command, or muſt ſtand previouſly to examine them after a curious and ſtri&t manner, will 
neceſſarily fail in the duty and obedience requir'd of him. It is ſufficient under the like circum- 
ſtances, that we ſee nothing ſinful in the command impos'd by authority upon us, to juſtify our 
proceeding immediately to action. Were not this indeed a ſafe rule, no orders could be duly 
executed, no buſineſs well done, nor any ſociety regularly govern'd. And for this reaſon fa- 
vourable allowances are, or always ought to be made to dependents acting by command of their 
ſuperiors ; eſpecially when it appears, that was the principal motive upon which they were 
induc'd to act; and a merciful God, we hope, will judge his creatures by the like rules of 
equity, when they happen in certain caſes, where they are oblig'd to act, to be in the wrong, 


without having leiſure, or perhaps capacity, ſtrictly to examine the nature of the action. 


But tho' on ſome occaſions, men may be oblig'd to act, they ought never to believe, with- 
out evidence. It ſhould be an inviolable rule to us, to preſerve the liberty of our minds, as 
much as we can, and never to aſſent to any thing, till reaſon will no longer ſuffer us to withold 
our aſſent. By this means, we may in great meaſure ſecure our ſelves from error in the con- 
cluſions we make in our minds, and be, in reſpect to many truths, infallibly aſſur'd of them: 
Tho? on account of the difficulties, wherewith our ſearch after truth is in general attended, 
and the pains we muſt take before we can come at that evidence, which leaves no room for 


doubt, or any farther diſquiſition, our infallibility muſt lie in a narrow compaſs. 


But how careful ſoever we may be in preſerving the liberty of our minds, as to the pro- 
per operations of them, we cannot always avoid being impos'd upon by others : We rarely 


fall into promiſcuous converſation, wherein what we call moral evidence, does not in a man- 


ner oblige us, to draw falſe concluſions, and make wrong judgments, not only with reſpect 
to things but perſons. Every man may conſult himſelf upon the latter head, how eaſy he is 
in believing any thing to the diſadvantage of thoſe he does not love, againſt whom he has 
taken up any prejudice, whoſe character he may apprehend, in one regard or other, a diminu- 
tion to his own, or perhaps as an obſtacle in his way; beſides, that there are perſons who make 
no conſcience of laying a thouſand falſe things of others, merely to ſhow their wit, or from 
a natural malignity of temper. Here is a large field open'd for ſatyr to expatiate in, but 
that is not my preſent buſineſs. - On | 
What I would farther take notice of, is, that would men really reſolve upon all occaſions to 
ſpeak the ſenſe of their minds, yet even their language is ordinarily of it felf very deceitful, 
and apt to impoſe upon us : How many words are there, which uſe has made current, that give 
us no determinate.idea of what the perſon means, who ſpeaks them, till he be required to ex- 
plain himſelf; but to ſettle whoſe true ſignification, a more diſtin& apprehenſion, and great- 
er capacity, may ſometimes too be required, than he is maſter of. Hence it is, that very 
warm diſputes, from which nothing can be concluded, tho attended with much noiſe and 
clawour, frequently happen in converſation: As if men, who ſpeak the ſame language, had mu- 
tually agreed, in uſing the terms of it, to deceive and to be deceiv'd, to perplex and confound 
one another. 2 

F have here obſerved ſome of the common and unavoidable occaſions of error among men, 
but am nnwilling to think theſe reflections have carryed me far out of my way, fince they lead 
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1. God perfectly knows the nature of all things, with all their ſeveral and diſtinct rela- 
tions, and therefore cannot poſſibly be deceiv'd in the judgment he makes of them. He is per- 


felt in knowledge x. His underſtanding is infinite T. The Lord is a God of judgment. He is 


the God of truth M. He is light, and in him is no darkneſs at all |. 3 
2. God perfectiy knows the thoughts, and ſecret intentions of men. He ſearcheth all hearts, 
and E anderh all the imaginations of the thoughts . He knoweth the things that come into our 


mind, every one of them *. He underſtandeth our thoughts afar off +. He has therefore, 


3. No need of words to diſcover our ſecret or real ſentiments. The darkneſs, or obſcurity. 
of language, hideth not from him; he can ſee through the thick cloud of it. He hath not eyes of 


fleſh, neither ſeeth he as man ſeeth ||. There is not a word in our tongue, but he knoweth it all. 


together ** | | i 
As God, for theſe reaſons, cannot be deceiv'd in relation to any.truth conſider'd as the ob- 


je of his mind, neither can he err in the method, or in the choice of thoſe terms, whereby he 
may think fit to ſignify any truth externally, or to make it the ſubject of a divine revelation. 
The ſeveral relations of things being perfectly known to him, he perfectly knows how to a- 


dapt the moſt proper and ſignificant words to expreſs thoſe relations. It is therefore a doc- 
trine flowing from the eternal perfections of the divine nature, that every word of God is pure Fo; 
and 755 revelation of his will muſt neceſſarily contain 4 form of ſound words ; not of words 
to no profit, 


the world &; but wholeſome words , whereby we may know the certainty of thoſe things, 
wherein we are inſt ructed. 7 0 


And ſince God cannot be deceived in his judgment concerning the relations of things, or 
the manner wherein thoſe relations ought to be expreſs'd or reveal'd, it is plain he cannot for 


* 


that reaſon, as well as others, which J am going to obſerve, have the leaſt deſign, in any reve- 


lation, he may make of his will, of deceiving us. But this leads me to the next particular. 
II. That the veracity of God more eſpecially imports a perfect conformity of thoſe truths or 


propoſitions, which he may, if he pleaſes, ſignify externally, not only to the ideas of his mind, 


but to the intentionof his will. 


And herein indeed conſiſts the proper notion of veracity, when apply'd to men, that what 
they ſay, is 3 to their true ſentiments, or really intended at leaſt to expreſs them. 
And tho? it frequently happens, that we affirm what is falſe, or deny what is true, yer this 
is not thought a ſufficient ground for charging us with want of veracity, provided we really be- 
lieve what we ſay, upon ſuch rational means of perſuaſion, as we are capable of coming at. 


For nothing ought to be imputed to us as criminal, but what either proceeds from a volunta- 


ry ignorance, or an ignorance, which, by uſing the proper methods of information, we might 


have prevented the conſequences of. 


But when we knowingly ſpeak what is falſe, ald with a direct intention to deceive, then 
it is, we violate the laws of truth, in the moſt ſhameful and culpable manner. That God 
can have no ſuch intention in any thing, he may think fit to declare, either as a ſpeculative 
truth, or rule of life to mankind, will appear from a conſideration of the motives, upon 


which an intelligent being can only be ſuppos'd capable of falſification, or a lye; and they 


may in general be reduced to incogitancy, or weakneſs, hope of advantage, or a cowardice 
(that which renders the imputation ofa lye ſo very provoking) ariſing from the fear of danger, 


or ſome impending evil. But theſe are qualities, which need only be mention'd, to ſhew they | 
cannot, nor any other qualities of affinity with them, be incident to the all perfect being; and 


that the apoſtle therefore in aſſerting, it is impoſſible for God to lye, argues from the natural, ne- 
ceſſary, and eternal reaſon of the thing. | | 

III. The veracity of God imports ſincerity in all ſuch exhortations, and fidelity, as to all 
ſuch promiſes, which he may be ſuppos'd to make to his creatures. | 

But the reaſons of our falſifying in what we adviſe others to, or in the expectations we 
give them, proceeding much from the ſame ignoble motives, upon which men are commonly 
induced to lye, or other motives, which equally argue ſome great imperfection, I ſhall not de- 
ſcend to ſhew by a particular enumeration of them, how inconſiſtent it is with the perfections 
of the divine nature, that God ſhould either reveal truths to men, which he has no intention, 
they ſhould effectually believe, or preſcribe them a rule of life, which they are not enabled to 
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the contrivances of philoſophy or vain deceit ;, after the tradition of men, or rudiments of 
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livre up to; or, on the other hand, raiſe in their minds reaſonable expectations of rewards, 
while they are under a prior and unchangeable decree of being fruſtrated in thoſe expectations. 

How ſhall we reconcile ſuch dangerous notions in reference to the conduct of God towards: 
his creatures, with the, following paſſages, wherewith I ſhall conclude this head, out of ſacred 
writ. All his commandments are true, and his counſels faithfulneſs and truth *. The word, that 


he has (ſpoken, the ſame ſhall judge all men at the laſt T. He is a faithful God, who keepeth cave- 


nant and mercy \|. His covenant will he not break, nor alter the thing that is gone out of his lips W. 
I we believe not, yet he abideth faithful Hf. He cannot deny himſelf . 1 
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CCC 
Of the goodneſs of God. 


! 


HO” I have reſerv'd the conſideration of this attribute to the laſt place, yet except 

perhaps it be that of power, when we caſt our eyes upon this vaſt and admirable ſtruc- 
ture of things, there is no attribute of God, which occurs ſooner or more naturally to the 
mind. „ 3 33 

Now goodneſs conſiſts in a benevolence of temper, and upon proper occaſions of exerting it 
ſelf, in actually doing good; but ſtill with ſuch a freedom, that the action of it might either 
have been ſuſpended for a longer time, or even wholly omitted. For if goodneſs ſhould ne- 
ceſſarily act. or neceſſarily at all times, it would ceaſe, in a moral and proper ſenſe, to be 
goodneſs. We cannot therefore certainly diſcover, by contemplating the innate goodneſs of 
God, whether he will produce any thing, without himſelf, or not. A being of infinite per- 
fection, would be infinitely happy, if he ſhould be conceiv'd to ſubſiſt alone. But tho? the 
creatures do not derive their being from God, by way of neceſſary emanation, but from the 
free and arbitrary determination of his will; yet with reſpe& to intelligent creatures, capa- 
ble of happineſs or miſery, and which are, for that reaſon, the only proper objects of good- 
neſs, when once God has determin'd to create them, we may know in ſome meaſure by con- 
ſalting the idea of his goodneſs, with what capacities, and to what ends, he will create them. 
We may conclude in the firſt place, that he will endow them with ſuch faculties, as are rather 
perfective of their nature, than which tend to diſhonour and debaſe it, unleſs by occaſion of the 
ill uſe, they may make of their liberty, and then it is but reaſonable they ſhould bear their own 
iniquity, with all the miſerable effects and conſequences of it. We may certainly conclude 
farther, that except for the reafons before aſſign'd, ſuch beings will be render'd capable of at- 
taing all thoſe external advantages, which may be neceſſary, if not to render them perfectly 
happy, yet at leaſt to counterpoiſe all the evils, that can poſſibly be incident to them: So that 
could we form any notion of abſolute power and dominion, upon which God might, with the 
ſafety, of his juſtice, be ſuppos'd to make a decree of rendring his creatures, without any fore- 
ſeen fault or demerit in them, eternally miſerable, or even in any degree miſerable, beyond 
the meaſure of the happineſs they enjoy ; yet it would be impoſſible, when we conſider the di- 
vine goodneſs, to reconcile the moſt bright and natural ideas we have of it, with ſuch a 
decree; the doctrine whereof, one would therefore think it had been impoſlible, that any good 
man ſhould ever have endeavour'd to eſtabliſh. 

As God was not determin'd by any neceſſity of his nature, notwithſtanding the innate be- 
nignity of it to create any thing without him, he is equally free in diſtributing or diverſifying 
the external acts of his goodneſs, after what manner, and in what meaſure he pleaſes. It is 
ſufficient to vindicate the honour of his ſoveraignty and dominion, that he divides to every man 
both the bleſſings of his providence, and the means of his grace, ſeverally as he will. Here is a 
foundation laid for that variety of characters and qualifications, which contribute ſo much to 
the beauty, order, and advantage of ſociety, whether ſacred or civil; and the diſt inction, 
which is put upon ſome perſons in both reſpects, does by no means give juſt occaſion to others 
to complain, that God has dealt injuriouſly, however unequally, with them when they com- 
pare their condition with that of other men. Ay we all enjoy more, than we have a right 
to enjoy, ſo we all ſuffer leſs, than our iniquities deſerve. God being a debtor to no man, 
may commit more talents to ſome perſons, and fewer to others: He may with the ſame free- 
dom exerciſe the power, Which he has, to help, and to caſt down, to bumble, or bring men to ho- 
nour. There is nothing in theſe unequal diſtributions, contrary to the idea of goodneſs, and 
the preſent ſtate of things ſeems in a great meaſure to require them. We are all, upon the 
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whole matter, in one degree, and in one kind or other, ſubjects of the divine goodneſs; and 
no man cin have cauſe to complain, where every man is oblig'd, and has reaſon to be thank- 
ful. If there are in the courſe of providence ſome events more difficultly reconcileable with 
theſe maxims, they will be conſider'd in their proper place. 4-4 

Nothing is here advanc'd, but what is agreeable to the common ſentiments of mankind; 
according to which the ſcriptures ſpeak, and are very full and copious on this head. When 
God ook a ſurvey of every thing, that he had made, he obſerv'd it to be very good x. The Lord 
is good, and doth good f. The earth is full of goodneſs \|. The eyes of all wait upon him; be 
opens his hand, and ſatisfyeth the deſire of every living thing . But, his delights are with the ſons 
of men |. And tho' good men are the peculiar objects of his favour and protection, ſo that 
he wit holds no good thing from them ; but gives them all things richly to enjoy X. His eyes run- 
ning to and fro throughout the whole earth, to ſhew himſelf ſtrong in their behalf T. Tet he giveth, 
without diſtinction, to all men liberally \|. He maketh his ſun to riſe on the evil, and on the good, 
and 7 1 on the juſt, and on the unjuſt . He is good to all, and his tender mercies are over 
all his works f. | ; 

I have hitherto conſider'd the goodneſs of God, chiefly as denoting his beneficence to ſuch 
of his creatures in general, as are proper objects of it; but I am here led to conſider that 
primary branch of it, ſtyl'd mercy, as reſpecting mankind in a ſtate of diſobedience againſt 
God, and conſequently as having juſtly incurr'd his wrath and diſpleaſure. It is true, good- 
neſs in this reſpect, being a free and arbitrary act of the divine will, we cannot ſo certainly 
determine whether, or in what manner, God may think fit to exert it, till he has politively 


declar'd his will to this end. A good God, for any thing we know, may be effeAually mov'd 


to compaſſionate the frailties, and pardon the ſins of men ; but ſeeing what may be, for thar 
very reaſon, may not be, ſuch conjectures ſtill leave the mind of a ſinner in the greateſt ſuſpence 
and perplexity, as to a point, which it is of infinite concerment to him, that he ſhould be per- 
fectly ſatisfy'd in. | 5 1 8 

However, from the viſible effects of God's goodneſs in the forbearance of ſinners, and his 


ſuſpending their puniſhment from time to time, in this world, we are aſſur'd, that juſtice does 


not always immediately puniſh, and that mercy, in this reſpe& atleaſt, does, in fact, conti- 
nually interpoſe. Some have argued for the natural proofs of the divine compaſſion and mer- 
cy towards ſinners, from this farther conſideration, that as a good man is reconcil'd to his 
child, his friend, or his ſervant, by making allowances to the common errors and eſcapes of 


human nature, and upon their humble ſubmiſſion or acknowledgment; ſo we may however, 


entertain ſome faint hopes, that God, who perfectly knows all our frailties and defects, will, 
upon the like teſtimonies of our repentance, find in himſelf a gracious diſpoſition of being re- 
concil'd to us. The terms, wherein the ſcriptures ſpeak of the mercy of God, ſcem indeed in 
ſome meaſure to favour this natural way of reaſoning concerning it. The Lord, is a God full of 
compaſſion, and gracious; long-ſuffering, and plenteous in mercy x. He is ſlow to anger F. He de- 
fers his anger, and refrains for the ſinner, that he cut him not off ||. He is good, and ready to 
forgive M. For he knoweth our frame, he remembreth we are duſt ge. 

If it be ſaid, that theſe acts, which we have oþſerv'd, of the divine mercy, both from ſen- 
ſible experience and the holy ſcriptures, are only in conſequence of the grace of God, in grant- 
ing a mediator, the foundation of all his mercies to men; and that there cannot be there- 
fore any grounds to ſinners, who know nothing of ſuch a mediator, to hope for the pardon 
of their ſins. I anſwer, all I intend to infer, from what has been obſerv'd in both reſpects, 
is, that we have 1n general ſome natural grounds to hope, and which ſome of the texts here 


cited are form'd upon, that God will be merciful to penitent ſinners; tho” as to the method of 


his ſhewing mercy to them, in a way not derogatory to his majeſty or juſtice, that iudced may 
principally, if not ſolely depend on his inſtituted, and our knowledge of ir, on his reveal'd 
will. | 

But becauſe goodneſs, is that perfection of God, which we are ſo naturally inclin'd to at- 
tribute to him, and concerning which, we are, at the ſame time, too apt to entertain wrong, 
and ſometimes very dangerous notions ; it may not be improper for me to conſider a little more 
diſtinctly, both the reaſons upon which this attribute is thought to belong, in ſo peculiar a 
manner, to the divine being, and alſo to remove the grounds of ſome common miſtakes, which 


conduce in the event to render thoſe perſons, who would extend it too far, the moſt incapable 
objects of it. And, 3 


* Gen. 1. 31. + Pſal. 119. 68. | 23, 0 Ft — 145. 15, 16. 
++ Fob 8. 31. lil] Pſal. 84. 11. 8. 17. + 2 Chron. 16. 9. 
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15 That God is good, appears from the viſible and univerſal effects of his goodneſs: What⸗ 


* 


— 


ever power or perfection e ſee in the creatures, proceeded originally, and with a direct in- 


tention, from him. Inanitnate beings, tho? in their own nature not proper objects of good- 
neſe, yet every where in their relative uſe, bear evident marks and ſignatures of it. But the 
powers of life and ſenſe, ſtill diſcover more ſurprizing effects of goodneſs, and are in a higher 
degree fubſervient both to the beauties and advantages of human life : So that even upon this 
narrower view of the creation, the pſalmiſt had reaſon to expreſs himſelf in that pious and 
paſſionate manner. O Lord, how manifold are thy works , in wiſdom haſt thou made them all, the 
earth is full of thy riches X. os | 

But the nobleſt effect of divine goodneſs, is reaſon or intelligence: For hereby intelligent 
beings are, in a remoter degree, partakers of the divine nature; they become capable of 
maintaining ſome kind of entercourſe and ſociety with God, of imitating his perfections, and 
uniting themſelves to him ; for God ſees all truths, and we are able by the uſe of reaſon to 
diſcover many truths. God always acts according to order, and this order not being altogether 
unknown to us, it is in our power, on many occaſions, to act conformably to it. God is the ſu- 
preme object of deſire, and in whoſe enjoyment alone our true happineſs conſiſts ; and we are 
capacitated by thoſe admirable faculties he has given us, to draw nearer to him, to love him, 
and to employ the means he has preſcrib'd in order to our enjoying him, and the things he 
has prepar'd for thoſe that love him, in a future and far happier ſtate. Were it not indeed 
for the goodneſs of God, it is hard, if not impoſſible to conceive, how we could have any rea- 
ſonable motives to love him. Power without goodneſs is attended with an idea of terror ; 
juſtice, of rigour and cruelty ; and wiſdom, of artifice and diſſimulation : If a perſon poſſeſs'd 
of theſe qualities, is ſometimes the object of our love, it is not ſimply on their own account, 
but becauſe we find them in conjunction with goodneſs. There is no other quality ſeparate 
from it, capable of giving the heart any kindly or laſting impreſſions. Force, authority, and 
craft, may create an external reſpect, but a good man will find an advantagious and favoura- 


ble poſt in the minds of thoſe, he has been beneficial to, and even of thoſe he has not had an 


opportunity of benefiting, when all the reaſons of fear, intereſt, or dependence, ſhall ceaſe. 

Goodneſs ſeems alſo to be ſtrongly founded in the natural reaſon of the thing, from that 
ſenſible complacency, the greateſt, perhaps, the mind is capable of, which ariſes in it upon 
the reflection of our vine done ſome good, aud truly generous action: And tho', ſtrictly 
ſpeaking, the perfection of the divine nature does not admit of our attributing any ſuch ſen- 
timents to God; yet by way of accomodation to our underſtanding, he is ſaid to tate pleaſure, 
and to delight in acts of goodneſs. | 5 

The reaſons of our attributing this perfection of goodneſs to God, appear yet farther, if we 
conſider thoſe defects or paſſions, which ordinarily occaſion the want, or obſtruct the exer- 
ciſe of goodneſs in men. The moſt avaritious perſon, where an act of charity does not oppoſe 


his principles or maxims of ſelf-love, would be willing to offer ſome light ſacrifice to a prin- 


ciple of humanity and good nature: He would, for inſtance, upon his ſeeing an innocent perſon 


going to ſuffer death, not be averſe to give ſomething, which he could without any ſenſible 
inconvenience ſpare, to ſave his life. The moſt envious perſon, again, if the occaſion of his 
envy were wholly remov'd, and all the latent ſeeds of revenge with it, would be inclin'd to do 
ſome good office, if it coſt him no great pains or trouble, even in favour to one, under cir- 
cumſtances of diſtreſs, againſt whom he formerly felt the motions of this paſſion ; which be- 
ing one of the moſt common ſprings, that feed a malevolent temper, Plato and  Hierocles 


from him, more particularly reſolve the reaſons of the divine goodneſs, into the impoſlibility 


of ſuppoſing envy incident to the divine nature. | 

But in how eminent a manner ſoever we attribute goodneſs to God, we muſt be careful to 
form no notions of it, but what are conſiſtent with his other infinite per fections, and agreeable 
to our preſent ſtate, a ſtate of tryal and obedience ; which leads me, ſecondly, 

2. Toobviate ſome miſtakes of dangerous conſequence, whereby men are yet too apt to 
impoſe upon themſelves concerning this attribute. 


There are perſons, in the firſt place, who flatter themſelves'with the hopes, that they ſhall 
live and die in the favour of God, tho? they do not live in obedience to his laws, but rather, 


perhaps, in open contempt and violation of them. The ground of this illuſion is one 
miſtaken principle or other, which they form to themſelves concerning the divine good- 


neſs. God, ſay they, is beneficent and gracious ; he delights in mercy, puniſhment is his 


ſtrange work; he willeth not that any ſhould periſh, but would have all men to be ſav'd. 


Theſe are maxims which we hear every day; and from which the moſt profligate ſinners hope 


for ſalvation. It muſt be acknowledg'd, however, that they are, in a proper ſenſe, very true, 
both in regard to the habitual diſpoſition, and actual will of God. He is beneficent ; but the 
acts of beneficence being free, he is not oblig'd to extend them even to innocent creatures, be- 
yond their natural ſtate and capacity; much leſs to ſinners, who in conſequence of their own 
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choice, have render'd themſelves at once more unworthy of his favours, and more incapable of 
receiving them. He is gracious; but his grace is ſufficiently diſcover'd, in admitting us to 
terms of pardon, and that too after we haye frequently relaps'd, and perhaps run on for many 
years in a continued circle of ſinning and repenting, of repenting and ſinning. As of grace to 
delinquents are highly conſiſtent with ſuch conditions as require of them a new and reaſonable 
obedience, tho” under freſh penalties; and the greateſt affront which offenders can be guilty of, 
upon any gracious overtures of pardon made to them, is ſtill to offend, in hopes, that grace 
may abound. He delights in mercy ; but muſt he therefore have no regard to the holineſs and 
authority of his laws. We can ſcarce ſuppoſe any prince ſo weak, as to encourage his ſubjects 
to commit what diſorders oy pleaſe, upon an expectation given them, that, out of his great 
e ſuffer'd at laſt to eſcape with impunity : Much leſs can the mer- 
cy of God be ſuppos'd to deſtroy the ends of his government, or not to conſiſt with the ſafety 
and honour of it. | 7 5 | 
We grant too, puniſhment is his ſtrange work; but this muſt be underſtood with reſpect to 
the habitual inclination of his nature, not in oppoſition to thoſe wiſe and juſt reaſons, which 
may determine him to a in particular caſes by particular wills. We acknowledge farther, it 
is a concluſion, which ſeems naturally to ariſe from our common notions of the divine goodneſs, 
that God willeth not any ſhould periſh, but would have all men to be ſav'd: Vet we ſay again, theſe 
words are to be underſtood 1n relation to his general and antecedent will, not to the ſubſequent 
conditions of our eſcaping death, and nm ſalvation, which his wiſdom and holineſs have 
preſcrib'd; and I may add too, wherein the characters of his goodneſs do moſt evidently ap- 
pear. In a word, to ſuppoſe, that either the Goodneſs of God in ſaving, or his mercy in 
pardoning men, will indifferently extend to all men, without any regard to their good, or 
their evil actions, (and an impenitent ſinner can only find refuge in ſuch a ſuppoſition :) This, 
I ſay, is to deſtroy the main ſprings of religious obedience at once; and to aſcribe a connivance 
to a holy, good, with a lenity to a juſt God, and jealous of his honour, equally unworthy of 
him. Behold then, to conclude this article with a pertinent and particular application, the good- 


neſs, and the ſeverity of Cod; to them, which fall, ſeverity; but to thee goodneſs, if thou continue 
in his goodneſs. | 'F | 
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Of divine Revelation. 
Caap 1, 


> £ HO? we are able, by the help of natural reaſon, to prove in a clear 

and diſtin manner, the being and attributes of God, which are in- 
Na, CES s. & deed the fundamental principles of all religion: Vet there are ſeveral 
things, which it highly concerns us, upon a religious account, to know 

III 5 towards the diſcovery whereof the light of natural reaſon is too ob- 
__ 


* 4 


— 


4 

ſcure to direct us with ſufficient certainty; and there are ſome things 
of importance to the ends of religion, with reſpect to which it can 
afford us no aſſiſtance at all. Having therefore in the former book 
eſtabliſhed thoſe two fundamental principles againſt the atheiſts, and 
in order to confirm the faith of ſuch, who already believe; I ſhall now proceed to attack the 
deiſts, who deny that God has made, or that it was ever neceſſary for him to make any reve- 
lation of his will to mankind. And here again I ſhall purſue ſuch a method, as at the ſame 
time may tend to expoſe the folly of deiſm, and, by the bleſſing of God, contribute more ef- 
fectually to convince believers, of the truth, reaſonableneſs, and advantages of that revelation, 
which he has been pleas'd, out of his great goodneſs, to diſpenſe to them. 
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I ſhall only firſt premiſe, that I do not here propoſe formally to confute thoſe deifts, who, 
with Epicurus, acknowledge a God, but deny either that he made the world, or corcerns him“ 
ſelf in the adminiſtration of it: Neither do mean thoſe deiſts, who, with Ariſtotle, believe 


* q 7 2 4 an 


that the world is eternal, yet under the direction and government of God, but at the ſame 


time, ſuppoſe, that his providence extends only to the more conſiderable parts or general af- 
fairs of 1t, without deſcending to take any care or cognizance of particular beings : Neither 
do I here argue againſt ſuch deiſts, who believe a particular providence, but deny the moral 
and immutable diſtinction of good and evil, making it wholly to depend on cuſtom or civil inſti- 
tution : No, I here ſuppoſe the unbelievers, againſt whom I am arguing, both right in their 
notions concerning the being, attributes, and providence of God, and the common principles 
of natural religion ; yet aſſerting, that the light of natural reaſon is of it ſelf ſufficient to diſco- 


ver by what methods men may acceptably ſerve God, attone for their offences againſt him, and 


render themſelves eternally happy. 


In the proſecution of which deſign, I ſhall gradually advance, and endeavour to make 2 


theſe four propoſitions. 
I. That divine revelation is, in the nature of the thing, poſſible. 


II. That it was highly expedient. 


III. That there are certain characters, both internal and external, whereby perſons, to 
whom a divine revelation has not been immediately made, may yet be induc'd, upon reaſona- 
ble and ſufficient grounds, to believe it. | EY 


IV. That in fact a divine revelation has-been already made. 


Pros. I. 


Firſt, that divine revelation is, in the nature of the thing, poſſible. 


F divine revelation ſnould imply any repugnancy to our natural ideas concerning it; this 
muſt ariſe, either becauſe there would be ſomething in it contrary to the perfections of 
God, or to the ſtate and condition of men. Upon the former ſuppoſition, either God cannot, 
or there are very wile and good reaſons, why he ſhould not have any entercourſe with mankind, 
after ſo ſpecial and extraordinary a manner. To ſay, he cannot reveal himſelf to mankind, 
argues, what there is no imaginable foundation to ſuppoſe, a defect of his power; and in a 
caſe too, which is ſo far from implying any natural impoſſibility or contradiction, that we have 
very ſtrong and reaſonable grounds to believe it, practicable. What ſhould hinder him, who 
made a human ſoul, from making what impreſſions he pleaſes upon it. We find our ſelves ca- 


pable of communicating our thoughts one to another, either by means of a ſound of words, which 


ſtrikes the ear, or by writing, and other ſignatures of what we intend, which affect the eye: 
Yet theſe are only occaſional cauſes, that appear nevertheleſs to be a great way about, of. our 
converſing together, and which the wit of man could never diſcover .to have any natural or 


immediate connexion with the effect. Why then cannot God make uſe of the like means to 


impreſs what ideas he thinks fit on our minds, or to give ſuch motions: to the brain, as may oc- 
caſionally excite what ever thoughts he would produce in us? Or rather indeed, why may he 
not, without any intermediate or occaſional cauſe at all, enlighten the mind by a direct and na- 
ked view of ſuch truths, which it did not know before, and which otherways it could never, 
by its own. induſtry and application, have come to the knowledge of? This method indeed of 
God's revealing himſelf to men by immediate inſpiration, was more extraordinary among the 
prophets, than that of divine dreams and viſions, which were made by impreſſions on the phan- 
taſy, and other more ſenſible ways * of conveying divine truths to the mind, by means of 
ſome external appearance... But whatever method God was pleas'd to employ to this cnd, the 
operation was ſo ſtrong, lively, and penetrating, as plainly diſtinguiſh'd bim to be the author 
of it: And indeed, if it be allow'd that God can reveal any thing to man, we muſt grant he 
can do it in ſuch a manner, that the perſon to whom the revelation is made, may certainly 
know it to be a divine revelation; otherways the very end and deſign, upon which God was 


OY 1 
* 


—— — 


* Lightfoot reckons ſix ways, whereby God reveal'd his will to men. = By dreams. 2. By apparitiors, when 
they were awake. 3. By viſions, when they were aſleep. 4. By a voice from heaven. +5. By inſpiration, which 


he calls revealing of the ear; and 6. By rapture or extaſy, the excellenteſt of all, and which be underſtands con- 
cerning the dead ſleep, which fell upon Adam. Vol. 1. p. 844. 
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induc'd to make it, would be entirely fruſtrated; and no one could ever be able to diſtinguiſh 


between the divine action and the illuſions. of evil ſpirits. But how then could we reconcile 
it with the wiſdom of God, that we ſhould make uſe of certain means to no end; or with his 
power, that he ſhould not be capable of effecting his end. Beſides that it would reflect on his 
veracity, to reveal any thing to us in ſuch a manner, that we could not be infallibly aſſur'd 
whether the revelation came from himſelt, or from ſome other being; or whether, perhaps, 
it might be nothing, after all, but the effect of a very ſtrong and lively imagination. - Were 
we uider an incapacity of making a diſt inction, where it is ſo neceſſary, into what errors and 
viſions of enthuſiaſm, would it be the occaſion of betraying un? 5 j 
If God then do not make any revelation to men, and what they may diſtinctly know to be ſo, 
it is not from want of power to that end, but becauſe there are very wiſe and good reaſons 
why he ſhould not make any. But how do thoſe reaſons appear, or upon what grounds can 


they be ſaid to ariſe? The relative goodneſs of God, conſiſts in his deſigning the good and 


happineſs of his creatures; and his wiſdom, in taking the beſt and moſt effectual meaſures to- 
wards executing his deſign. Now when we come to conſider the expediency of divine revela- 
tion, we ſhall diſcover it to be ſo far from being inconſiſtent with theſe attributes, or in any 
reſpe& derogatory to them, that nothing could have tended to give us more bright or power- 
ful ideas of them. | VVV | 

Neither does a divine revelation import any repugnancy in the nature of it, to the ſtate 
and condition of men: If it do, there muſt either be no occaſion for it, in order to ſupply the 
defects ot human reaſon, or elſe. men, muſt be ſuppos d under ſome: natural incapacity of recei- 
Ving it. How far ſuch a revelation may be requiſite towards inſtrutting men more clearly both 
in the principles and duties of religion, will be conſider'd in the ſequel : And this latter ſup- 
Poſition has been already obviated by what was ſaid concerning the power of God: to impreſs 
what ideas he thinks fit on intelligent minds, and to make the perception of thoſe. ideas ſo 
ſtrong and evident, that there can be no doubt, whether the revelation really comes from him 
but the perſon to whom it is made, may, however tempted to diſtruſt himfelf, and to que- 
ſtion, how can theſe things be, yet as certainly know it to be a divine revelation, as he knows 
any propoſition, or any fact whatever to be true, of W hoſe truth he has the greateſt aſſurance. 
But why, fince I am lead to repeat this argument, as finite ſpirits can act upon one another by 
a reciptocal communication af their thoughts,. ſhould he who gave the faculty of perception, 
the God of the ſpirits of all fleſh, be incapable of making us perceive, in what manner, and with 
what degree of evidence, he thinks fit. EE 3 | 

Yet an * author of diſtinction ju the world has advaned ſomething inconſiſtent, as I take 
it, with what is here ſaid, as tb the method of our judging concerning the truth of any divine 
revelation immediately made to us. He ſappoſes, there are ſeveral traths, which may be pre- 
fented to the minds of men in a very ſtrong light, and which they believe, as enthuſiaſts ordinari- 


ly do; to be divinely reyeaPd, when nevertheleſs they come to the knowledge of them, tho? 


unknown to them before; by ſome other way. A propoſition, he argues, may come into one's 
mind by way of connecting certain ideas, which he has meditated on before, or by occaſion of 
what he has lately read, or heard others difcourſe of; or there may be other inviſible beings 
which may excite certain ideas in him towards forming ſuch a propofition. This is no proof 
that it comes from God, except he knows that God reveals it, he does not fee, but only be- 
lieve, that it is divinely reveal'd. To know with certainty, whether the revelatlon be real- 
ly from God, it is not a ſtrong perſwaſion of its being fo, nor the evidence of the truths them- 
ſttves reveard; but it is requilite that God ſhould convince us hy ſome: undeniable tokens, 


which we cannot be miſtaken in, that it is he who enlightens us. He alledges, that the ſeve- 


ral ſigns which were requir'd by the prophets ſhew this; and 'obſerves, that tho Moſes ſaw 
the buſh burn without being conſum' d, and heard a voice out of it, and that this was ſome- 
thing beſides finding an impulſe upon his mind to go to Pharaoh, yet he thought not this 
enough to authorize him to 505 till God by another miracle of his bd turn'd into a ſerpent, 
had aſſured him of a 8 o teſtify his miſſion by the ſame miracle to be repeated before 
them, whom he was ſent to. As Gideon alſo was Ent by an angel to deliver Midian, yet de- 


9 oy GC oy | * 


But how does it follow,” that becauſe the prophets ſometimes requir'd a ſign, that therefore 
a ſign was always neceſſary ta confirm to themſelves the divine authority of the revelation, 
wherewith they were charged. It is certain, the word of the Lord often came unto them, nay, 
that they ordinarily propheſied in his name, without any particular or extraordinary token to 
atteſt either their doarine or their predictions. And indeed where a fign was requir'd, it does 
not appear ſo generally to have been intended for the ſatisfaction of the prophets, and in order 
to convince them that they were really inſpir'd by God, as to ſatisfy thoſe concerning the truth 


ſired a fign to convince him, that this commiſſion was from Gd. 


of their inſpiration, to whom they were ſent. If in ſome particular caſes a ſign was given at 


the inſtance of a prophet himſelf, this was not to convince him, that he had been divinely in- 
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ſpir'd ; but that, where he apprehended himſelf altogether unequal to his commiſſion, God 

would certainly be with him in the execution of it. As in the caſe of Moſes, even after he 

had ſeen the flame of fire in the buſh, he was fo diffident of his own ablities to undertake, what 

God had commanded him, that he remonſtrates, and ſays unto God, Who am I, that I ſhould go 

unto Pharaoh; and that I ſhould bring forth the children of Iſrael out of egypt *; And in another 

place - he repreſents himſelf defeQive, as to a perſuaſive and ready manner of expreſſion. 

O, my Lord, I am not eloquent, neither heretofore, nor ſince thou haſt ſpoken unto thy ſervant, but J 
am ſlow of ſpeech, and of a ſlow tongue. Gideon in like manner expreſſes his diffidence of what 

the angel ſaid to him, on the account of his mean extraction, and his low circumſtances of life. 
O, my Lord, replies he to the angel, wherewith ſhall I ſave Iſarel ? Behold, my family is poor in 
Manaſſeth, and I am the leaſt in my father's houſe Þ. Now there is a material difference between 
a prophet's believing that a revelation is made to him by God, and his believing that God will 
eſſectually ſupport him by a ſupernatural power in the diſcharge of his commiſſion; founded on 
that revelation. He may be aſſured, by an extraordinary impulſe of the Spirit of God upon his 
mind, that he has a divine commiſſion z and yet God, for the greater tryal of his faith, may 
not think fit at the ſame time, or after the ſame method, to aſſure him, that he ſhall be ena- 
bled to overcome with eaſe all the difficulties, to which he apprehends it may expoſe him. 
After all, neither of theſe inſtances are proper on the occaſion, upon which this author produ- 
ces them. For what diſpute ſoever there may be concerning the evidence of immediate inſpi- 
ration, which is what the enthuſiaſts againſt whom he writes, only pretend to ; yet there 
can be no diſpute, whether God, when he manifeſts himſelf by the viſible appearance and mini- 
ſtry of an angel, as he did to Moſes and Gideon, can without any other ſign, certainly, and 
beyond all poſſibility of doubt, evidence to thoſe to whom he makes a revelation, that it is in 
truth a divine revelation. . 

I had not enlarg'd ſo much in confutat ion of an error, which I had only conſider'd under the 
common notion of a ſpeculative error: But where the divine inſpiration of the far greater 
part of the holy ſcriptures is the point in queſtion, we cannot be too copious in diſcuſſing it : 
And yet if the notion, againſt which I have been arguing, be true, it is but a ſmall portion of 
the ſcriptures which the prophets in the Old Teſtament, or the apoſtles in the New, could be 
infallibly aſſur'd, was divinely reveal'd to them; it not appearing, that every time the word 
of the Lord came to them, or that they ſpake in his name, a miraculous teſtimony was pro- 
duc'd : On the other hand, they ordinarily preach'd and propheſy'd, without having the divine 
authority of their doctrine or miſſion confirm'd by ſpecial miracles ; neither was it neceſſary, 
during the courſe of their miniſtry, as 1 ſhall ſhew hereafter, that there ſhould have been a 
continued ſucceſſion of miracles towards the confirmation of it. 

We grant, there are other intelligent beings, beſides God, that may be capable of acting on 
human minds, by means of whoſe ſuggeſtions, men, eſpecially of a temper inclin'd to enthu— 
ſiaſm, have been often ſeduc'd to believe a lye, or imagin'd, that God had ſpoken to them, when 
he had not ſpoken ; this only ſhews, that there are perſons of a weak underſtanding, tho? of 
a ſtrong imagination, and even perhaps of an honeſt intention, capable of being impos'd upon. 
But does it follow from hence, that God cannot efiable us to diſtinguiſh bis impreſſions on our 
minds, from thoſe of other ſpirits, and in as clear and evident a mauner too, as we ordinarily 

diſtinguiſh between the thoughts communicated to us by different perſons ? And if God may 
do this, the poſlibility whereof has been already evinc'd, then tho? it is not neceſſary for us to 
know the method of his doing it, yet in caſe of his making any revelation, it is neceſſary to the 
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end for which it is made, that he ſhould do it: For unleſs a perſon can be certain, when any 


thing is reveal'd to him by God, that God reveals it; how can the revelation made to him be, 
what God intends it, either a certain ground of his own faith, or of the faith of thoſe to 
whom he may be commiſſion'd to divulge it ? „ * 

There is yet one argument of the deiſts againſt the poſſibility of divine revelation, that ap- 
pears indeed the moſt ſpecious of all the arguments which they have been able to produce againſt 
reveal'd religion in general ; and which I ſhall therefore in the concluſion of this chapter, conſi- 
der, as briefly asI can, the force of. This argument then is taken from the idea, which the 
deiſts pretend men naturally entertain concerning infinite wiſdom. It is, ſay they, below the 
character of a being infinitely wiſe, to act in the government of a world, which he has made, 
by immediate, and particular wills. The more ſimple and general thoſe laws are, by which a- 
ny being forms and purſues his deſigns, the more admirable and conſpicious is the wiſdom of 
his conduct. The all-wiſe God therefore having deſign'd to create the world, and perfectly 
knowing the power and progreſs of all natural cauſes, ought to have eſtabliſh'd ſuch a ſcheme 
of things, that he ſhould never have occaſion afterwards to alter it, or to interpoſe 
by any ſpecial direction, towards the better regulation of his work, as men are forced 
to do in order to rectify or repair the works of art. They ſuppoſe it much more agreeable 
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76 
to the character of an agent, who in one view perfectly comptehends all poſſible methods 
of effecting his deſign in a manner moſt worthy of him, that all things ſhould fer ever 
move and a& in a ſtated and uniform manner, by virtue of certain general laws of motion or 
action originally impreſs'd on them. | | 

Now as to the material world, ſuppoſing God had only deſign'd it as an eſſay of his wiſdom or 
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the ſeveral parts of it, without relation to any other beings, in the order we now behold n, 
it is not unreaſonable to ſuppoſe, that thoſe parts would for ever have continued to perform 
their reſpective offices, without the inter poſition of God at every exigence, or on any, to acce- 
lerate or retard the motions, to fortify or ſuſpend the influences of them. 

But the caſe of moral agents is very different: For tho' God has pre ſcrib'd a general law for 
their conduct, yet as they are capable of making an ill uſe of their liberty, and committing cer- 
tain diſorders, prejudicial both to themſelves and the common good of ſociety, it is very worthy 
of the wiſdom of God to interpoſe, by ſpecial acts of his providenceor grace, towards remedying 
thoſe diſorders. And as fin does not only in general occaſion ignorance and blindneſs of mind, 
but puts inen under a natural incapacity of knowing ſome things of great importance to their 
happineſs to be known, the goodneſs of God, which is always conſiſtent with his wiſdom, ap- 
pears no leſs in making ſuch diſcoveries of his will to mankind, towards promoting their happi- 
neſs, which, as to ſome articles, they could never have come in an ordinary way, to any cer- 4 
tain knowledge of, and in moſt reſpects could but have known very imperfectly at the beſt. 
We grant, uniformity is very deſirable in the conduct of any work, where the nature and 
deſign of it will admit: yet certainly he would not much merit the reputation of wiſdom, 
who for the ſake of acting in a ſimple and uniform manner, ſhould fail of the end moſt worthy 1 
of his action, and even for which he was principally induc'd to act. 1 

And for this reaſon, ſince the material world was deſign'd by God to be inhabited by free 7 
agents, it was impoſſible, in the nature of the thing, that any general and uniform laws of mo- 
tion could have been ſo fix' d, that there would not on many occaſions have happen'd a neceſſity 
of departing from them: For man by a good or ill uſe of his liberty, is capable of reward or 
puniſhment, and it is requiſite in many reſpects to the ends of providence in this life, that he 
ſhould be here rewarded or puniſn'd, and that by occaſion of ſenſible evils or enjoyments ; but 
it is impoſſible to conceive how any fix'd and immutable ſcheme of motion can be ſo contriv'd 
or adapted to the ſtate of free and mntable agents, as to become on every particular occaſion, 
the proper inſtrument of rewards or puniſhments to them. E 

We may add, that man, by the freedom of his will, has a power in many caſes, even 
over the parts of this material ſyſtem, ſo far as to ſtop or retard, or to vary the direction of 
their motion ; with the exerciſe of which power, a ſimple and uniform ſcheme of motion is 
equally irreconcileable. It is certain, that the courſe of the firſt motion of things, is in ſeveral 
reſpects very much alter'd by means of human induſtry and art. The earth by the building of 
cities, and cutting of rivers; by agricvlture, and the opening of mines and minerals, is very 
different, as to the ſtate of its exterior parts, from what it would otherways have been. Theſe 
alterations in the ſurface of the earth, cauſe in many places, to mention no other effects of 
them, a very different temperature of the air; on which a good or ill ſtate of health, with 
regard to a vaſt number of people viſibly depends. Theſe conſiderations ſhew, that if a di- 
vine providence govern ,the world, which we here ſuppoſe, it is ſo far from being inconſiſtent 
with the wiſdom of God, to act in the government of it by immediate and particular wills, 
that his action, in this reſpect, is now become neceſſary to regulate the courſe of nature, to 
keep it in a right channel, and to prevent thoſe ill, or direct thoſe good effects of human choice 
and labour, which occaſion ſuch frequent and confiderable changes in material beings : And if 
the all-wiſe God, notwithſtanding the ſimplicity of thoſe laws of motion, which he has im- 
preſs'd on corporeal bar; may yet by a ſpecial act of his will, direct or alter the courſe of 
their motion, why ſhould it be thought derogatory to his wiſdom to attribute to him, in par- 
ticular caſes, a power of informing, by ſome extraordinary method, the minds of ſpiritual 


beings ; eſpecially towards accompliſhing ſo many wiſe aud excellent ends of his government, 
as | am proceeding in the next place to conſider, N ; Ty 


1 a power, and without any regard to the ſtate of free and moral agents, who were to be the inha- 1 
111 bitants of it, this way of realoning would have had a very probable foundation: Seeing the 7 
190 more comprehenſive or leſs complicated the deſign of any agent is, the greater idea we muſt ne- 3 
| i ceſſarily have of his underſtanding. God then having once put matter in motion, and diſpos'd 
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may be proper to „ how far man, in his natural ſtate, really wanted a divine revelation, 
with reſpect to the ollowing' partial 205 (5/0065) 203 03 WOLITITOE SIND eee 
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1 to fourfooted beaſts, and creeping things x. Many of their images, we grant, were only ſym- | 

| bolical 3 but that there were others, which were really conceiv'd to reſemble the deities, in | 
whoſe honour they were made, is too evident to be deny'd; had we not the authority of the 2 
3 ſame apoſtle to aſſure us of the fact, where he charges them with thinking, that the Godhead | 
w | is like unto gold, or ſilver, or ſtone graven by art, or war's device rf. 
2 If it be ſaid, that the worſhip of the heathens did not terminate in thoſe images, but in | 1 


—— A— ID 


the deities repreſented by them; and could this be allow'd to excuſe'them from the charge of | = j 
' 1dolatry, as to The end of their worſhip, which evidently'it does not, ſeeing they paid all the | 

viſible honour and adoration to the image, which they could have done to any deity, it was j 

made to repreſent, if capable of a viſible appearance; yet the charge of idolatry; with re- j 

ſpe& to the obje& of their worſhip, as it imported polytheiſm, muſt ſtill lie unanſwerably | 9 

J againſt them: Except what ſome learned men have conjectur'd, ſhould prove true, that the 'F 
2 heathens acknowledg'd but one ſupreme deity, and the other deities, as they call'd them, were | 
13 only different powers or qualities, whereby he was worſhip'd under ſo many different names; | 
as a man continues the ſame individual perſon, in what variety ſoever he may appear of his 
dreſs, or diſpoſition. A paſſage of ** Seneca ſeems to be very applicable on this occaſion: You 4 
may, ſays he, appropriate what names you pleaſe to Jupiter, ſo long as they import any power | 
or effect of celeſtial cauſes ; and you may therefore diſtinguiſh him by fo many appellations, as | 
you attribute to him diſtia& powers. Lactantius, tho? he is fometimes very ſevere upon Ariſtotle, 
and repreſents him as a contemner of God and religion t, yet he acknowledges on another 
occaſion, that this philoſopher believ'd, there was but one God in nature, and many popular | , 
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Book II. 
gods, or gods only in name &. Thoſe, who will conſult the celebrated author refer'd to in 
the margin , will find a pretty large collection of, paſſages to this purpoſe. But whatever 
not ion the philoſophers,- who enquir d mare ſtrictlyĩato the natu things, might have con- 
cerning the unity of God, the vulgar do not appear to have believ d the ſeveral deities they wor- 
ſhip'd, only as ſo many ditinct qualities, but as beings having a per ſonal and diſtinct ſubſiſtance: 
The perſonal actions attributed to them; their publick aſſemblies and debates; their compota- 
tions and quarrels, to ſay nothing of their conjugal relations, cannot be intelligibhy atcounted 
for upon, any figurative {chemes of ſpeech; and tho Plutarch, whoſe reaſon will hold with te- 
ſpect to the heathen deities in general, is foro d to acknowledge in his treatiſe of %, and 


Oſiris \|, that it is implous and abſurd to ſuppoſe thoſe things which are reported concerning 
them to be Jitera)'y true . ſeems equally difficult, on the other hand, to explain them 
allegorically, in a ſenſe agreeable to the dignity and perfections of the divine natur, If thoſe 
learned men who have endeavour'd to allegorize Hamer after & manner intended: to ſhew, 
that his theology ar g 28d 5d with the fundamental articles of natural religion, have 
been ſo much embarraſs'd and foi d. in the attempt, how was it poſſible for the vulgar, who 


- invocated and ſacrific'd to ſo many diſtin deities, and as perſonally diſtinguiſh'd, to make a 


right judgment concerning the ſpirit and myſtical deſign, which can ſcarce be render'd. intelli- 


gible to any one, againſt the plain, dbvious, and literal. meaning of their worſhip . 


Mankind, where no revelation was made to them, farther wanted 4 more perfect knowledge, 
with reſpect to the manner 1 worſhip; . I have occaſionally mention'd the uſe of ſa- 
crifice beſgre, which et probabl 

cient tradition, that God. would 


FO origin among the heathen, rather from a very an- 


ſins of men againſt him: Or ſince a-great part of the jewiſh worſhip was aped by the nations 
round about that people, the cuſtom of ſacrificing might probably be deriv'd to them as other 
religious rites were, by: their converſing with the Fews,' or their having an opportunity of 


conſulting even the writings of Maſes himſelf. 55 5 

But Whatever tne oright was of ſacrifice among the heathen, as it was not founded on any 
divine or poſitive law, I ſpeak here concerning propitiatory ſacrifice, the practice of it was 
certainly unlawful, eſpecially as they ſuppos'd the blood of bulls and goats might contribute to 
take away fin by ſome. natural efficiency, without any reſpect to that ſacrifice, or ſo much as 
their having any notion of it; in virtue of which, the very ſacrifices, which were by a ſpecial 


divine authority appointed under the Moſaic diſpenſation, had all their force and efficacy. 


But the manner of the pagan worſhip was alſo impiqus, as it contributed to introduce a uni- 
verſal corruption of manners. It may be ſaid indeed, that nothing tended ſo much to promote 
vice and immorality among the heathens, as the very practice of piety, according to the no- 


tions they had concerning it. Men will be very apt to think it reaſonable, that they ſhould 


imitate the deities they adore, and obſerve ſuch rites of worſhipping them, as are moſt agree- 
able to their attributes. Upon ſo natural a ſuppoſition, it was impoſſible but that the heathen 
world muſt have been extremely corrupt: For there was ſcarce any vice, which they could 
not pretend the example of one * other to patronize: Impurity, not to mention other 
diſorders in their worſhip, was made, on many occaſions, a principal part of their devotion. 
It is a ſname even to mention ſome of thoſe religious acts, if we may ſpeak according to their 
corrupt ſenſe, which were done of them in ſecret. When coverouſneſs.is term'd · , idolatry, by 
the apoſtle, he does not mean the vice commonly ſa. accounted; which conſiſts in loving the 
world, and deſiring the external advantages of it to an immoderate degree, tho' in that reſpect 
2 coyetous per ſon may not improperly be term'd an idolater ; but he alludes to thoſe vile and 
corrupt rites, wherewith the worſhip of certain heathen deities was perform'd, in a manner 
ſuitable to the vicious qualities ſeverally attributed to them. 


: * 


Where their worſhip was not in the nature of it directly ſinful or impure, yet it was of no 


uſe towards promoting the great ends of piety, as they chiefly made religion, with the great 
merit of it, to conſiſt in external pomp and ceremony. We find indeed ſome occaſional paſ- 
ſages in the heathen writers, concerning inward purity of heart, as the moſt acceptable ſa- 


crifice men could offer to God; tho” it is obſervable to the advantage of the chriſtian re- 


velation, that ſentiments of this kind occur much more frequently in the writings of thoſe 
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de fat relig. lib. 3. + Huet demonſtr. evang. p. 115, p. 258. 

It is well obſery'd by-the excellent author of, The reaſonableneſs and certainty of the chriſtian religion, from 
Dionyſus Helicarnaſſus, that the myſtical expoſitions concerning the pagan theology, were known to very few; but 
that the people underſtood. the fables of it in the groſſeſt ſenſe, and either deſpis'd all religion, or encourag'd them- 
ſelves in wickedneſs by the example of their gods. Vol. 1. p. 336. Edit. 3. rv ok 


4+ Dr. Ham, in loc. 


mora- 


l Fes to ſinners by a ſacrifice of his own appoiatment, 
than from any natural propriety in the thing it ſelf abſolutely confider'd, to attone for the 


PART I. Of Divine REveLatION, I 


moraliſts, who wrote after chriſtianity was publickly profeſs'd, and taught in the world. For 
it theſe ſentiments had been owing to the light of natural reaſon, and not of that revelation, 
which the authors of them disbeliev'd, and ſome af them violently oppos'd, what account can 
be given that they did not diſcover themſelves with equal force and evidence before, as after 
the time the goſpel of Chrift was promulg'd ? et 1 £37, 73060 | 
But whatever,the more knowing or learned of the heathen might think, yet in reference to 
the publick worſhip, to which, for ſeveral reaſons of conſequence, they outwardly conform'd, 
they kept their notions privately to themſelves, as being too dangerous to be truſted to the 
yulgar ; and eſpecially to the civil magiſtrate, who was the guardian of their religion; or to 
the prieſts, who had a more immediate intereſt, in ſupporting the exterior of it, and the 
credit of their own profeſſion. As the chriſtian prieſthood is eſtabliſh'd by a divine autho- 
rity, and upon ſo clear and inconteſtible grounds, we need not be afraid that the dignity of 
this order ſhould ſuffer, by our expoſing the corruptions of the heathen prieſthood; tho' we 
are ſenſible how frequently they have been mention'd, to favour the oblique and inſidious re- 
flections of prophane men, againſt the miniſters of Chriſt in general. | Fo 
Man in his natural ftate, wanted a more perfect knowledge of his duty, as well in refe- 
rence to morals, as piety. I have already obſerv'd under the head of impurity, one cauſe of 
corruption, which could not fail of contributing very much to the growth of it; and we 
may obſerve that few of the philoſophers have touch'd upon this article, except with a ten- 
derneſs, which ſhews, that it did not give them much diſtaſte or offence. Cicero, who has 


ſaid ſo many excellent things on the ſubject of morality, was not afham'd to plead openly be- 


fore a court of judicature, in favour and defence of this vice. “ He argues, that we cannot 


always expect to be govern'd by reaſon ; the paſſions will ſometimes, in their turn, get the 


aſcendant over us. - He proceeds to obſerve afterwards, that if there be any one, who inks 
young perſons ought to be prohibited the uſe of venereal pleaſures, he is very rigid in his 
opinion, and not only condemns the common liberties of that age, but what was alſo commonly 
practis'd and indulg'd by the ages preceding . If theſe are the words of the orator, and were 
ſpoken only by him as a colourable plea in behalf of his client, they prove too ſtrongly the 
corrupt diſpoſition of his heart ; for they plainly ſhew, he had more concern for his own 
honour under that character, than the real advancement of virtue, or indeed for the publick 
honour of his country, whereof he always affected to appear fo ſtrenuous an aſſertor : But if 
they are the words of the philoſopher, which it is more for the advantage of Cicero that we 
ſhould ſuppoſe, then they may ſerve to diſcover to us, what falls more properly under our 
preſent conſideration, the blindneſs of haman underſtanding, with reſpe& to certain moral 
duties, in perſons of the greateſt natural and acquir'd endowments. 

I might deſcend to ſhew in particular, that humility, and felf-denial, patience under provo- 
_ cations, and forgiveneſs of injuries, were in a manner unknown duties to the pagan world. 


It is ſufficient to obſerve, that their notions concerning moral duties in general, were much 


leſs perfect, than they appear to be among the moſt ignorant of thoſe, who enjoy the bene- 
fits of reveald religion. But it would be endleſs to cite teſtimonies upon the ſeveral heads of 
morality, in order to ſhew how much a ſupernatural light was neceſſary towards rectifying 
the miſtakes, and improving the knowledge of men concerning it. The deiſts themſelves 
muſt acknowledge, that natural religion, whether conſider'd with reſpe& to faith or man- 
ners, was never tavght in that full extent, no not by thoſe who addicted themſelves to the 


ſtudy of philoſophy, and moſt improv'd their knowledge thereby, wherein it is now ordi- 
narily underſtood by illiterate chriſtians. y 


But admitting that any of the philoſophers had been capable of publiſhing a juſt and com- 


plete ſyſtem of natural religion, or that ſuch a ſyſtem could have been collected out of all 
their writings, there are ſtill two things which would have render'd it leſs uſeful and in- 


ſtructive to the generality of mankind. For, | 


In the firſt place, all the principles they laid down, ought to have been eſtabliſn'd upon 
clear and undeniable grounds. Why ſhould any one in what relates to the common and 
moſt conſiderable intereſts of mankind, be beliey'd implicitly, and on his own authority. 
The deiſts who deny there is any divine revelation, and think the light of nature, when 
carefully attended to, ſufficient towards inſtructing men in all the duties of morality ; yet will 
not do human reaſon ſo much diſhonour as to oblige them blindly to acquieſce in what does 

not, upon examination, evidently appear to be reaſonble : What authority, for inſtance, 
had Plato or Tully to preſcribe a rule of life to the reſt of mankind ? They were fallible 
men, and might probably be deceiv'd themſelves, as in fact they were; they were not exempt 
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Book II. 
from the common infirmities of human nature, and ſo might poſſibly, upon ſome ſiniſter 
views, even employ their eloquence with deſign to deceive otbers. There are too violent 
ſuſpicions of their corruption in this reſpect, from the external compliance they ſhew'd, with 
the eſtabliſh'd forms of religion; and, not to examine too nicely, whether on certain occa- 
ſions, as the Roman orator has in the forecited inſtance too viſibly done, they have not openly: 
made conceſſions that favour'd the common vices of thoſe times wherein they lived; and it will 
always be ſuppos'd, that men, who have been known to prevaricate in one caſe; are capable 
at leaſt, upon the ſame motives, whenever they recur, of prevaricating in another: So that 
whether we conſider an author, who would publiſh an entire body, or collection of moral laws, 
for the conduct of human life, as ſubject either to error, or to corruption, it is neceſſary 
that he ſhould make out every propoſition, he advances, by a juſt chain of proofs, and thoſe; 
too deduc'd in ſo clear, full, and convincing a manner, that the mind may be irrefiſtibly com- 
pell d to yield its aſſent. to them. But if morality, in all the branches of it, were to be eſta- 
bliſh'd by ſuch a deduction of conſequences, and ſo, as to be acconnnodated to the capacity of 
all men; yet how few men would be willing to undergo that labqur of mind in conſulting 
ſuch a vaſt work, which might be neceſſary to their on ſatisfaction in particular ? It might 
then be ſaid almoſt without a figure, that the world itſelf, could not contain the books, that ſhould 
be written. 10 oft 05 aint vn 17800 U lis) gon Fee Y 

But if, in the next place, all perſons had ſtrength; of mind, to examine and go through 
ſuch a work, with that, attention, which; is requiſite; yet conſidering the neceſſary: affairs, 


the reaſonable avocations, and, I may add, the ſhortneſs and uncertainty of the preſent lite, 


how ſmall, in compariſon, would be the number of thoſe, who could find leiſure. or time, for 
ſo very long, and laborious an enquiry ? 26.501 « 301857 vil Pats 113 20 . 
Both theſe conſiderations tend to ſnew, how expedient it was that God ſhould commiſſion 
ſome perſon to inſtruct mankind in the duties of religion, and the reaſon holds equally ſtrong 
as to the doctrines of it, who ſhould not be oblig'd to make formal and particular proof of 
every thing he might propoſe as a rule of practice, but who ſhould; teach, as one having aut ho- 
rity. A reveal'd truth, when plainly; declar'd, admits of no diſpute. The Revelation of 
God muſt, in honour of his veracity, be always thought conformable! to the reaſon of God; 
and does therefore prevent all human reaſoning 2 the certainty of what it preſcribes. No- 
thing can be more juſt than a paſſage cited by Tuly from Plato on this occaſion. We can- 
< not deny our aſſent to any thing, that has the ſanction of a divine authority, tho' it be not 
* confirm'd to us by the ſtrict methods of human argumentation or diſcourſe *. . 
Tho' we grant then, many of the precepts, which natural religion teaches, diſcover them- 
ſelves with an evidence, that cannot eaſily be reſiſted; yet all moral duties do not appear to 
us in a light equally ſtrong and convincing; and for this reaſon, tho? the grounds of every 
moral virtue are every where the ſame, yet morality, in certain inſtances, is often obſerv'd to 
vary, as to times and places. There are perhaps at preſent few nations in the world, where 
cuſtom, or ſome common intereſt, has not tended in one particular caſe or other, to confound 
the diſtinction of good and evil, at leaſt in ſome meaſure to take off that ſhame and infamy, 
wherewith the commiſſion of certain vices would have been otherways attended. If reflections 
of this kind afford us juſt matter of regret in a chriſtian world, wherein a form of ſound doc- 
trine has been deliver'd to men, that they might know the certainty of thoſe things, wherein 
they are inſtrutec ; how much more may a corruption of moral principles be ſuppos'd to ſpread 
itſelf among men, in ſuch caſes, where the morality of any action is leſs obvious or demon- 
ſtrable, and they have not any deciſive law or teſtimony, from which there lies no appeal to 
determine them? | 120 eh T6104 300030 76 | 
An artiſt, in defigning or forming any work, will make uſe of his eye; yet where he cannot 
by the ſighr of it judge or proceed with that exactneſs, which is requiſite, he will certainly 
think it the ſafeſt way to apply his rule. What is here obſerv'd, may be proper to give us 
ſome notion of the difference between the light of natural reaſon, and that of reveal'd religion. 
In ſome caſes, the great lines of our duty are ſo viſible, that we need only conſult the eye of 
our own underſtanding to direct us what we are to do : But there being many caſes, wherein 
we cannot judge, concerning the moral obligations we may be under, with equal certainty ; and 
very few, which do not admit of one ſpecious objection or other to perplex them, God has 
been pleas'd, for our better information, to give usa ſtanding meaſure of our duty, which if 
we truly regulate our judgments or pracctice by, we cannot poſlibly err, or do amiſs. But the 
difference in point of advantage between the rule of natural and reveal'd religion, cannot be 
better illuſtrated, than by the following words of St. Peter; if by prophecy we only underſtand 
what in the ſcripture ſenſe it often imports, divine inſtruction in general. We have alſo, ſays 
he, 4 more ſure word of prophecy whereunto ye do well that you take heed, as unto a light, t hat 
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ſhineth in à dark place: Knowing this firſt, that no prophecy of the ſcripture is of any private inter- 
pretation; for the prophecy came not in old-time by the will of man, but holy men of God ſpake as 
they were moved by the Holy Gholt * | | 

Win the deiſts now pretend, that a divine revelation is not better adapted to the common 
inſtruction of mankind, than any human method of inſtructing them whatever? Or will they 
ſay, that it is indifferent to men, whether they have clear and certain, or an obſcure and fal- 
Lble rule to walk by; a rule, which cannot fail them; or a rule, which has hitherto fail'd all 
mankind, the greateſt, the beſt, and wiſeſt of men in all ages; and the defects whereof are 
ſtill viſible in all the world, where reveal'd religion has not been taught or eſtabliſn'd? And, 
yet theſe are the things, how incongruous or unreaſonable ſoever in the bare propoſal of them, 
which the deiſt, that mighty pretender to reaſon, muſt ſay, if he would ſay any thing at all, 
in anſwer to what we have aſſerted, concerning the expediency of divine revelation, whe- 
ther conſider'd as a rule of faith or of life. | | 4 


II. Man in his natural ſtate wanted a more perfect knowledge of the motives, upon which he 
might have been moſt effeQually induced to diſcharge his duty. | 


Knowledge is one of the main principles of human action; and indeed a man ought never 
A to do anything contrary to the light of it, tho there are ſome particular caſes, wherein he may be 
-Y oblig'd to act, without his knowing the diſtin reaſons, upon which he is ſooblig'd. But, ge- 
'Y nerally ſpeaking, it might be expected from rational agents, that they ſhould do nothing but 
| Þ what they apprehend in the nature of it fit and reaſonable to be done. 4] 
C | We find, notwithſtanding, there are other ſprings of human action, beſides knowledge, 
6 which often carry men againſt thoſe maxims and principles, whereby themſelves are ſenſible 
they ought to be govern'd. Inclination, intereſt, prejudice, or a natural perverſeneſs of tem- 
per often prove the occaſion of a man's condemning himſelf, in that, which he alloweth. That au- | 
thority, wherewith the reaſon of man originally ſpeak ro the ſenſes, imagination, and paſſions, 
i gg : . aa . | 
and could have filenc'd them in an inſtant, is now very much impair'd. The body, by which | 
theſe dangerous enemies to reaſon are fed and encourag'd, now ſpeaks in a higher tone, and 
expects to be heard in its turn and even gratify'd in its inſolent demands: Nay, it often bribes 
reaſon, if not to juſtify, at leaſt to palliate and excuſe its diſorders. In ſhort, the ſervants in 
their preſent rebellious ſtate, are grown ſo refractory and imperious that even where they ſuffer 
the maſter, who alone ought to govern, to he conſulted; yet if he do not anſwer in their fa- 
vour, they often aſſume a liberty both of diſputing and diſobeying his orders. 

To the end therefore, that reaſon may be re eſtabliſh'd in her throne, and have her com- 
mands duly executed, it is not enough that ſhe preſcribe to us what we ought to do, or what we 
are convinc'd is fit and reaſonable to be done, but we muſt alſo employ ſuch conſiderations 
2 which may more powerfully affect us, with regard to our real intereſts, than thoſe concupi- 
3 ſcence may furniſh, towards carrying us another way, than the light of our own underſtanding 
3 directs : For how bright ſoever that light may be, in repreſenting any practical truth to us; 

yet we ſhall be apt to conſider ſuch a truth, if we have no end to ſerve in following it, as little 
more than matter of mere ſpeculation, , without any ſenſible power to influence our practice. 
Mien, therefore, without the benefit of divine revelation, having only an imperfe& know- 
ledge at the beſt of certain principles highly neceſſary to enforce the practice of a ſtri& morali- 
ty, and to render the law of their minds of ſuperior force to that, which wars ſo ſtrongly in 
their members, we are not to wonder that they are very corrupt in their manners; we ought 
perhaps rather to attribute it to a ſpecial preventing grace of God, that the heathens in ſeve- 
ral parts of the world, conſidering how little they knew, with any certainty, concerning thoſe - 
principles, have not really been more corrupt. For, | _ | EY 
1. The doctrine of a future ſtate was no general or fundamental article of their faith, at leaſt 
they had not that ſettled belief of it, which was neceſlary to give one of the ſtrongeſt motives 
| to a virtuous life, its full power and force. Thoſe who believe, that their ſouls are to periſh 

4 with ther bodies, will naturally give themſelves up to all manner of ſenſaal gratifications. For 
men invincibly deſiring to be happy, and finding their happineſs only in pleaſure z where they 
have little or no aſſurance of any enjoyment in another life, they will think themſelves the 
more concerned to make ſure of the enjoyments in this life, and to improve their taſte of them, 

as much as they can. This is the common language of ſuch perſons; Let us eat and drink, for to 

morrow we die . Our time is ſhort, and in the death of a man there is no remedy : For we are 

born at all adventures, and we ſhall be hereafter as though me had never been : For the breath of our 
noſtrils is as .ſmoak, and a little ſpark in the moving of the heart; which being extinguiſh'd, our bodies 
1 fhall be turn d into aſhes, and our ſpirits vaniſii as the ſoft air. Our time is a 


ar. | very ſhadow, that paſſeth 
away; aud after our end there is no returning. Come on 19 1 
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; | efore, let us enjoy the good things, that 
are preſent ;, and let us ſpeedily uſe the creatures, like as in youth. Let no flower, of the ſpring paſs by us 
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let none of us ge without his part of voluptuonſneſe. For this is our port ion, aud our lot is this. Let us 


' oppreſs the poor rightedus man; let us not ſpare the widow ; nor reverence the ancient grey hairs of the 


aged. Let our ſtrength be the law of juſtice. &. . ee 8 
Vet! would by no means infer from theſe general maxims, that all perſons, who do not be- 
lieve æ future ſtate, are equally corrupt. There is a great deal in natural temper, in education 
in the different circumſtances of life, and other accidental conſiderations, which may incline one 
man to the practice of certain vices, or virtues, more than another. It is poſſible too, there ma 

be ſome unbelievers, who by a due exerciſe of their reaſon; may be brought to conclude, that 
ſetting aſide the conſideration of another life, the practice of temperance and juſtice, and other 
virtues, have really a more direct tendence to promote our preſent happineſs, than a conduct 
wherein no regard is had to any virtuous principles. Others again may ſuppoſe, that -there is 
ſomething in the very idea of virtue ſo excellent, fo amiable, and praiſe-worthy, that we ſhall 


| be ſufficiently compenſated, without any other reward, for all the hardſhips and ſelf-denials, 


to which we may be expos'd in her ſervice. And there are ſome perhaps, who may go even 
ſo far, as to infer, that the law, which God has preſcrib'd as the rule of our actions, the law 
which to that end is written in ſuch legible characters on the table of man's heart, ought to be 
mare tho? our obedience might not hereafter have any conſequences, wherewith we could 
aflected. | ; 


hut theſe are only concluſions form'd by men of great minds and good underſtandings : And 


tho” it is, without doubt, generally true, that a life of ſtrict morality, is, upon the whole 
matter, aud every thing conſider'd, moſt conducing to all the real intereſts of men in this 


world, were there nothing to follow; yet it will be very difficult to perſuade men in par- 


ticular caſes, where they can gratify their criminal inclinations to pleaſure, without ſhame 


or diſcovery, or do an Act of Injuſtice, in order to ſerve ſome wordly deſign, they have much 


at heart, with impunity, that they ought not to improve ſuch occaſions to the advantage, for 
which they ſo opportunely preſent themſelves. We grant too, that virtue is in the bare 
idea and contemplation of it very amiable and engaging; that men at leaſt ought to render 
themſelves her votaries, out of pure reſpe@ to the dignity of their own minds, and a deſire 


of giving them {till greater perfection. Theſe are fine truths in the theory, but which thoſe 


ancient philoſophers, who improv'd them moſt, ſeldom reduc'd to practice. If we may judge 
from the influence theſe ſpeculations had on their conduct, they will ſtill go but a little way 
towards reclaiming men from ſuch vices, which they are tempted to by ſtrong inclination, or 
whereof they have contracted any Jong or ſettled habits. However men may expreſs their 
admiration and eſteem for virtue, on the account of her beauty; yet few have ſo great genero- 
fity of mind as to eſpouſe her entirely without a dowry. How difficult a thing do we find it, 
even to perſuade thoſe, who believe the future and ſpiritual rewards of religion, there is any 
ſolid happineſs in this world, but in ſenſual and other worldly enjoyments. But where men 
look on death as a kind of annihilation, and are therefore profeſſedly, and upon principle, 
men of pleaſure, the mere name or idea of virtue will ſignify little towards curbing any vi- 
cious inclination, which they feel the power of in their hearts. Nature, on ſuch an occa ſion, 
will prove too obſtinate for a bright thought, and a cold notion of what is fit, and decent, and 
honourable, will too eaſily give way to the ſtrong and violent impreſſions of ſenſible objects: 


And tho”, in the laſt place, it is certain, that without any reſpect to futurity, men ought to 
| obey God in whatever he has preſcrib'd as his will; yet if the ſanction of rewards and puniſh- 


ments has generally ſo little effect upon men, who believe a future ſtate of them, as reveal'd in 
the goſpel ; if we find it ſo hard to reclaim ſinners, who know the rerrors of the Lord, from 
their evil courſes ; or to convince thoſe, who look for a better country, of their indiſpenſa- 
ble obligation to live righteouſly, ſoberly, and godly in this preſent world ; what rationa! 


1 grounds can we have to hope, that even perſons of the beſt natural diſpoſitions, would pay a 


conſtant and uniform obedience to God, upon a pure principle of duty, who have nothing 
hereafter to hope or fear from him, and when they can judge with ſo very little certainty, con- 
cerning his love or hatred to men, by all that goes before them here ? may 
Should it be ſaid, I have here taken it for granted, that the heathens did not believe a fu- 
ture ſtate ; I anſwer, it is highly reaſonable ro ſuppoſe, many of them did not believe it, and 
that ſeveral others had at the beſt but very imperfe& and unſettled notions concerning it. If the 
heathens had generally believ'd a future ſtate, it is ſtrange, that no nation among them, ever 
publickly profeſs'd, or eſtabliſh'd in any authentick manner, the doctrine of it; and that we are 


not able to diſcover in ancient hiſtory any certain monuments of ſuch an eſtabliſhment. Ho. 


ever, whether it were general, or not, it will be a very juſt inference from what has been faid, 
that in proportion as the belief of another life is leſs firm, the influence of it upon the lives of 
men will be attended with-leſs wholeſome and ſenſible effects. | 5:64 38s th 
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Now it will not, I think be diſputed, that the heathens were, generally ſpeaking, under no 
clear or ſettled conviction of mind concerning a future life: They talk'd indeed of the ſhades 
below, of the Elyzian fields, and the ghoſts of departed men; but there was ſomething ſo irra- 
tional, and even ridiculous in the popular account of theſe things, that they were rather look'd 
upon as ſubjeas, proper for a poet's imagination to diſplay it ſelf upon, than as having any 
real grounds ſufficient to convince the judgment of grave and thinking men. It is evident indeed 
whatever traditions might have been cited, or natural reaſons aſſign'd, to prove the immorta- 
lity of the ſoul, yet the wiſeſt and moſt learned of the heathen made it no firm and ſtanding 
article of their faith: Even thoſe, who believ'd the immateriality of the ſoul, upon which one 
of the moſt convincing arguments to prove it immortal, is founded; yet were diffident as to 
this latter article, and expreſs'd themſelves with ſo much uncertainty upon it, as argued they 
were not convinc'd of it fully, at leaſt not conſtantly, at all times; which might probably be 
one reaſon why they ſo ſeldom enforc'd the duties either of morality, or piety, from this 
conſideration. | 1 1 fg 

Admitting then, that the natural proofs of a future ſtate . could be ſufficiently made out in 
the ordinary way of human reaſoning, yet it would be an act of the greateſt goodneſs in God, 
to eſtabliſh ſo important an article, ſtill upon a more clear and ſolid foundation, in bringing 
life and immortality to light, by means of a ſpecial revelation. The deiſts muſt allow this to be 
a method, whereby the common errors and defects of human underſtanding are much better 
provided for, with a remedy. For if thoſe men, who were moſt exact in their enquiries, and 
made the greateſt diſcoveries, concerning the principles of natural religion, could not perfect- 
ly remove their private doubts, as to a point, wherein natural reaſon gave them ſome compe- 
tent aſliſtance, there was little to be expected from the reaſonings of the vulgar upon it, to- 
wards their own ſatisfaQtion. | „ 
2. Man had alſo very imperfect notions, wherein he wanted to be reQify'd, concerning a fu- 
ture judgment. 1am ſenſible this article is commonly conſider'd, as having a viſible connexion 
with the former ; and. therefore it is not unuſual with writers, in repreſenting the advantages 


* . 
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of divine revelation, to treat of theſe two articles promiſcuouſſy. But I take it they admit of a 


very diſtin& conſideration with regard to the influence, which they ſeverally have on the con- 
duct of men; and that they do not neceſſarily imply or infer each other. For 'tis very poſ- 
ſible, that a man may believe his ſoul immortal, and yet be under no apprehenſions of his ha- 
ving a formal authoritative ſentence to be paſs'd upon him, after his death. There are men 


who believe a God, and yet deny that he takes any notice of their actions; they queſtion, whe- 
ther there be knowledge in the moſt high ? and what the almighty is, that they ſhould fear him, or what 


profit they ſhould have in praying unto him? It is not unreaſonable for ſuch men to conclude, 


that tho their ſouls will ſubſiſt in a ſeparate ſtate, when their bodies are diſſolv'd, yet God 
will not judge, or call them to account for ſuch actions, in that ſtate, which eſcap'd his know- 


ledge, or at leaſt he took no judicial cognizance of here. It is probable, many of the great- 
eſt libertines, who have no manner of awe upon their minds, from the conſideration of a fu- 
ture judgment; yet cannot fully perſuade themſglves, that the noble principle within them, 
whoſe operations and qualities are altogether diſtin from thoſe of the body, ſhould never- 
theleſs depend, as to its exiſtence, upon the life of the body. 

It is not eaſy for men, eſpecially men of looſe principles, to argue againſt ſuch inclinations 
or defires, as are very natural to them. Now one of the ſtrongeſt deſires, which nature has 
implanted in us, is that of ſelf-preſervation, which is ſo ſtrong, even with reſpe& to the bo- 
dy, that frail and inferior part of us, that we ſee how eaſily it reconciles great numbers of 
people to the moſt ſenſible bodily pains and ſufferings of this life; but which deſire therefore, 
one would think, ſhould hold much ſtronger in relation to the ſoul, the true and immediate 
cauſe of all our ſenſations, and by vertue of its union wherewith, the body can only be ſaid, 
except in a very improper ſenſe, to ſuffer or enjoy any thing. It muſt indeed be a very ſhock- 
ing conſideration to a man, who makes the leaſt reflection on the dignity and excellency of his 
own nature, that he ſhall one day, notwithſtanding ſo many ſuperior advantages of reaſon, 
be put upon the ſame level with irrational beings, and die, like the beaſts that periſh. 

This laudible ambition then, which men have to continue in being, may be ſuppos'd to exert 
itſelf even in thoſe who are otherways very wicked, after ſo powerful a manner, as to in- 
cline them in conſequence of their wiſhes, to believe, that there is a life after this, tho? they 
believe nothing of a future judgment. | | 

But taking it, as I here do, for granted, that there are deiſts, who not only aſſert the na- 
tural immortality of the ſoul, but a divine providence, which takes ſtrict cognizance of all 
the thoughts, words, and actions of men in this life; I would ask notwithſtanding, what na- 
tural proofs they can bring, that when a period is put to our preſent life, we ſhall without 

naſſing into any intermediate ſtate, be directly conſign'd over to a ſpecial, and, to all eternity, 


irreverſible judgment of God? Conſidering the many defects both of human underſtanding and 


will in this life, how ſhort men are of all the perfection, and how unqualify'd for all the hap- 
pineſs whereof their nature ſeems capable; 1 be thought perhaps more credible, had 
* 2 revela- 
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revelat ion determin'd nothing to the contrary, that before men were to appear at the bar of 


the heaven of heavens to be finally, and by an irrevocable ſentence ſav'd or condemn'd, they 
ſhould previouſly be oblig'd to finiſh their courſe of probation, by a gradual aſcent through the 
ſeveral ſubordinate heavens. This, I grant, is intended for no more than a conjecture, that 
may however be ſuppos'd to have ſome foundation in the poſſibility of the thing. But if we 
argue from natural principles; is the ſuppoſition of a judgment to commence immediately 
after this life, leſs precarious ? For where does natural reaſon inform us with any certainty, 


that this is the only {ate of tryal, and that there do not remain an indefinite number of other 


probatory ſtates to be paſs'd through, before the great books of providence, and the divine 
decrees, out of which we are to be judg'd, ſhall be finally open'd. That there is a judgment 
to come, is a truth, which in general very ſtrong and natural reaſons may be produc'd for the 
proof of : But when God will call men before his tribunal to be judg'd, whether after this 
life ended, or when we may have paſs'd through ſeveral other ſcenes of action, upon the ex- 
piration of it; this is what we are not capable of reſolving by any arguments; which the na- 
tural light of our minds does appear to afford us. The difficulty of determining this queſtion 
was probably one cauſe, why the Pythagoreans more eaſily embrac'd that notion concerning the 
tranſmigration of ſouls. And tho' they were not able to eſtabliſh their doctrine upon ſuch 
grounds as were ſufficient to induce a rational belief of it; yet their adverſaries, on the other 
hand, did not find it eaſy from any natural principles, ſolidly to confute it; tho? the confu- 
tation of it would have ſtill been more difficult, had this celebrated ſect only ſuppos'd, that 
the ſouls of men were ſucceſſively to paſs out of one human body into another, or into ſome 
other vehicle, that might be a proper inſtrument of its operations. However, as they believ'd 
the ſoul of a vicious man, who had made a very ill uſe of his liberty, would alſo in courſe 
ſhift the ſcene of its relidence into the body of ſome animal, of a nature and diſpoſition moſt 
agreeable to the corrupt habits it had formerly contracted; even this doctrine muſt be allow'd, 


to have had ſome influence at leaſt towards perſuading men to a more ſtrict aud regular way of 
living. A man who thought at all, could not but think himſelf in ſome meaſure concern'd, to 


lead a more vertuous life, that he might not upon his next tranſlation-be condemn'd to lead 
the life of a brute: Tho? were this indeed all the puniſhment ſome wicked men have to expect, 
it would not perhaps be in their apprehenſions ſo terrible, as good and pious men may be apt to 
imagine, who are unwilling to believe into what groſs ſtupidity of mind, and corruption of 
heart, human nature may degenerate in ſome perſons. Ee ba | | 
But, not to inſiſt on ſo ſhocking a conſideration, the concluſion I would draw from what has 
been here ſaid, is, that ſuppoſing the immortality of the ſoul may be made out by clear and 
convincing arguments, yet no proofs can be drawn from any natural topicks of reaſon to con- 
vince us, that judgment will immediately paſs upon finners after this life, at leaſt before the 
enter upon any other ſtate of probation. This ſtill leaves them ſome reſource towards feeding 
their corruptions, and to the end they may proceed in their evil courſes, with leſs anxiety and 
terror of mind: Since they can ſtill flatter themſelves with the hopes, that they may one 
time, or one ſtate or other, improve the opportunities of their converſion, better than they 
have done here; and ſo recommend themſelves to the favour of God, and remedy all at laſt, 
by a more juſt, pious, and regular conduct. „„ | 
But if God ſhould by an expreſs revelation declare, that he has appointed for all men once to 
die, and after this the judgment ;, that in conſequence of their being judg'd, the wicked ſhall go 
into everlaſting puniſhment, and the righteous into life eternal : Here the two great ſprings of 


human action, the love of happineſs, and the fear of miſery, ſhould operate, one would think, 


with all the force whereof they are capable. How can any temptations or terrors of this 
world ſtand before that ſtrong and penetrating light, which repreſents to our minds the glor ies 
of heaven, and the flames of bell ſhining to all eternity ? Upon ſuch a proſpeR, it might rea- 
ſonably be expected, that all the ideas of ſenſible pleaſure and all apprehenfions of pain, would 
immediately vaniſh. For tho' we always in ſome degree find our ſelves happy in actual plea- 
ſure, and miſerable in actual pain; yet who would not forego a preſent {light enjoyment, 
and even ſacrifice his predominant paſſion, for the ſake of the true eternal Joys, in certain re- 
verſion ? Who again would not be willing to ſuffer ſome ſhort and tranſient, however afflict- 
ing pains, in a lite, whoſe thread is every moment running off apace, that he may, 4n a ſtate 
immediately to ſucceed it, avoid thoſe terrible and exquiſite pains, which will never have an 
end? Do not we find, that the moſt vicious perſons will chuſe to deny themſeves in many 
things, and even flight great difficulties, and in certaia caſes, imminent dangers, for the 
fake of ſomething more folid, and important to their intereſts, than what they give up to 
the expectation of it? Certainly the reaſons of ſuch a choice muſt hold much ſtronger with 


reſpect to the concerns of eternity; where men really believe upon the authority of divine 
revelation, that immediately after this life, and according to their g | 


| ood or ill conduct in it, 
they ſhall enter upon a fix d and unchangeable ſtate of happineſs or miſery. The very que- 
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is certainly ſubſervient to our true ĩatereſts, tho? ſhe ſhould not contribute, 


which yet ſhe commonly does, to promote our temporary intereſts: She is not upon this view, 


what dull and vulgar minds were before too apt to object, any longer an empty name, or mere 
form to entertain the ſpeculations of curious men; but: ſhe propoſes, what will make us ſolidly 
and truly happy. Her reward is with her: and tho? it may appear ſometimes more ſlow, yet it 
is ſure at laſt; and ſuch a reward, to which all we can do and ſuſſer for her, bears no man- 
ner of proportion. Ina word, the power ſhe ought to have over us, does not now ſubſiſt on 
a metaphyſical, which to moſt people is a very jejune way of perſuaſion 3 but upon motives, 
of all others, the moſt proper to affect and penetrate the heart. ix ap F Ly 


Neither, upon this ſuppoſition ;of an unchangeable ſtate of reward or puniſhment after this 
life, can a, finner flatter himſelf, with the hopes of - impunity or happineſs at laſt, by deſign- 
ing to make a better uſe of his liberty; in any ſuppos'd courſe of a future probation. For 
when ſentence is once paſt upon him, and the meaſures of his puniſhment awarded to him, 
he has no after game to play, no farther opportunities of running, as perhaps he has formerly 
done, with great numbers of men, who dy'd impenitent at laſt, in a continued eircle of ſin- 
ning and repenting ; but all overtures of grace are now ceas'd, and his ſoul once loſt, is loſt 
irrecoverably, and for ever. ef Salt 021 oy 906d 7 in are! Fett wrt 4H 

Upon this principle then, of an immediate judgment to come after this life, the proper 
arguments to a virtuous, and the moſt powerful reſtraints to a. vicious life, appear equally 
ſtrong in their reſpective and diſtin& operations. Here, and here alone, the true intereſts of 
religion can be effectually provided for and ſecur'd: And as this article could only be known 
with certainty ſufficient to attain theſe great ends, till it had been reveal'd by God, we diſ- 
cover the expediency of a divine revelation; in reſpect to it, with a force ſo much the more 
ſenſible, and expreſlive of the divine goodneſs. pe, | gs ES 

3. If the truth of theſe ſeveral principles, I have mention'd, had been clearly demonſtra- 
ble from the light of natural reaſon, yet as men do not always act conformably to their ſen- 
timents, even when they are very ſtrong and lively; but ſometimes ſuffer themſelves to be 
carry'd away by the weight of concupiſcence, in direct oppoſition to them: We have ſtill oc- 
caſion, in order to baliance that weight, for all the adventitious helps and motives to religion, 
that we can poſlibly diſcover or employ. he: 

How firmly ſoever we aſſent to any truth, yet it will be granted to affect us ſtill more 
powerfully, if inculcated by ſome perſon for whom we have conceiv'd a very high veneration ; 

5 pecially if we could ſuppoſe him ſpeaking to us by a ſpecial authority or commiſſion from 

od. | 15 e OP | 

In the former reſpe& the Heathens had indeed from time to time teachers of natural religion 
among them, venerable for their age, their learning, and profeſſion, and ſome of them for a 
greater ſtrictneſs and regularity of manners. A decent regard might have been more eaſily 
paid to what they ſaid on theſe accounts; but that brought the people under no ſuch obligation 
= obſerve their inſtruQions, as if they had receiv'd them from heaven, or taught in the name 
of God: | 

Should Socrates or Confucius be reſtor'd to life, tho without any ſpecial character, or any com- 
miſſion given them to diſcover the ſtate of the other world, there are few perſons, who would 
not take a great deal of pleaſure in hearing them diſcourſe, tho* only upon ſome known and 
uncontroverted ſubjects of morality and religion; and what they might ſay, would probably have 
ſome good and wholſome effects on many of their auditors. But ſhould a prophet, or an- 
gel from heaven, or ſome being ſuperior to the order of angels, be ſent with authentick cre- 
dentials to repeat or confirm to us the great truths of natural religion, his authority, tho' we 
ſhould have learn'd and been aſſur'd of thoſe truths already, yet could not fail at once of awa- 
kening our attention more powerfully to them, and leaving more lively and laſting impreſſions 
of them upon our minds. Hz 

Any ſuch perſon, but eſpecially one inveſted with the laſt character, is not to be conſider'd as 
a mere preacher of religion or morality, but as having the authority of a law-giver ; by whom 

the meaſures of truth and error, of right and wrong, are not only infallibly determin'd, but 

whoſe determination carries in it an obliging, and it might reaſonably be expected, an irreſiſta- 

ble force. With reſpe& to the dignity of ſuch a prophet, what could be more juſt even in a 

human and natural way of reaſoning, than the following concluſion. Therefore we ought to give 

5 wry earneſt heed, to the things which we have heard, leſt at any time we ſhould let them 

(lip *. | | 

4 Another motive, and one of the moſt powerful to a religious life, which men wanted in 

a ſtate of natural religion, was the promiſe of a ſupernatural grace and aſſiſtance towards 

rendring their duty in the ſeveral inſt ances of it more practicable to them. Whatever bright 

or juſt notions men may have concerning religion, how much ſoever they may be inclin'd to 
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practiſe it from the other motives, that have been mention'd, on ſuppoſition, that they might 
by any means come to the knowledge of them: Yet if; after all, through, a confciouſneſs of 
their own weakneſs or inability, they lock upon their duty as really impracicable, as they could 
ſt in propoſe to thetnſelves' nd ſucceſs in their moſt earneſt and ſincere endeavours to dif- 
charge it; to what end, would they naturally argue ſhoald we apply our ſelves to the buſineſs 
of it; or engage in an attempt, which we know beforehand muſt certainly prove fruitleſs and 
ine fſectual in the event; r —T— 
Nom men, in their natural ſtate, were very ſenſible, that human nature was much cor- 
rupted ; the diſeaſe was every where obſerv'd to reign, and every where complain d of: But 
no method of cure could be found out equal to the ſtrength and malignity of it. I do not here 
diſpute how far a common grace was diſpens'd to mankind in general, in concurrence with 
which, they might have 8 themſelves much better, than they appear to have done, from 
the common infection. But whether ſuch a grace, was by any ſecret appointment of God diſ- 
pens'd to them, they do not ſeem to have had the leaft apprehenſions' concerning it, and fo 
could not be in the leaſt influenc'd towards a more faithful and vigorous diſcharge of their du- 
ty by any conſideration of it. They-pray*d indeed to God for ſucceſs in their deſigns, but they 
were not the internal motions of his grace, which they had regard to in their prayers, bot on- 
ly the over-ruling diſpoſitions-of his providence. If ſome of them had any notion of an illu- 
minating grace, and ſo might pray to God in certain great and arduous undertakings, for his 
direction; yet as to a ſpirit of ſanctification, which might operate upon their hearts, and pro- 
nm any holy or ſpiritual effects in them, it ſeems to have been a principle altogether unknown 
to them. LAYDT 1 an | | | | | 

A revelation then, which ſhoutd aſſure men, that God will put his ſpirit within them, aud cauſe 
them to walk in his ſtatutes ;, that he will pour out his ſpirit upon all fleſh;, which ſhall help their in- 
firmities, ſo that they ſhall neuer be tempted above what they are able. A revelation to this end, one 


would think, could never fail of animating our religious endeavours to ſuch a degree, that no 


difficulties whatever ſhould be of any force to diſcourage them. Here is an effectual remedy pro- 
vided againſt the power of natural corruption. I/ God, if the Holy Spirit of God, be for us, 
who, or what, can be againſt us? We may upon this principle eaſily anſwer all the arguments 
ecious ſoever they may appear, whether from a conſideration of our 
own weakneſs, or the ſtrength of our enemy. For we ſhall have nothing now to do, but in 
a ſincere and pious diſpoſition of mind, to come boldly ro the throne of grace, that we may obtain 
mercy, and find grace tohelp in time of need. | N 
But let it, after all, be granted, that man without the benefit of divine revelation had been 
capable of diſcovering in a clear and couvincing light all the grounds and relations of his duty, 
and all the motives which might have eff:Quaily engag'd him to diſcharge it; yet a divine re- 
velation was ſtill wanting, in order to his more perfect knowledge. 5 
III. Concerning the means of reconciling himfelt to God upon his failure in it. For what 
owerful inducements ſoever we may have to love virtue, and to engage, on other accounts, 
eartily in her intereſts; yet if we apprehead all our endeavours to ſerve her, will at laſt 
prove fairteſi and loſt labour to our ſelves, this is ſuch a diſcouragement, as few perſons, eſpe- 
cially under circumſtances of any violent temptation, will be able to ſurmount. This was the 
caſe of men in a ſtate of natural religion; they were ſenſible, in the firſt place, that the law 
which was preſcrib'd as the rule of their duty, was holy and juſt, and good; but they had of- 
fended againſt this law, and were thereby become obnoxious to the diſpleaſme of a juſt and al- 
mighty God, the author of it; they concluded from the many viſible acts of his goodneſs in the 
works of creation and providence, that God was alſo good; yet they were ſtill under much 
ſtronger apprehenſions, that his juſtice would puniſh the ſinner, than that his goodneſs. would 
pardon the penitent. For they look'd upon acts ot juſtice as ſtrictiy due to them, which they 
had not only incurr'd the penalties of by their firſt rranſgreſſion, but continually provok'd by 


their repeated offences. Acts of goodneſs, on the other hand, are ſuch, as no pet ſon, in a pro- 


r ſenfe, can deſerve, and to which they were conſcious ia their own minds they could not 
ave done, much leſs had really done any thing to recommend themſelves. Their expectations 
therefore of puniſhment, as they were much ſtronger, were much more reaſonable too, than 
their pretenſions to favour. Indeed acts of favour being free, and wholly depending on the 
good pleaſure of the donor; till he has declar'd what he intends to do in reference to them, 
it cannot with any certainty be determined, what he will do. 1 oo 
Tho” it was a queſtion therefore of the laſt importance to men, whether God, upon the re- 
pentance of ſinners, would pardon their ſins, and remit the puniſhment due to them; yet it 
was a queſtion at the ſame time, concerning which, human reaſon could never come to any 
clear or determinate reſolution. And in a caſe, on which the eternal happineſs or miſery of men 


depends, they are not uncertaia conjectures, or doubtful difputations about what may poſſibly, 


or even probably happen, that can give the mind any true or perfect ſatisfaction, but only 
ſuch aſſurances, upon which it may firmly and entirely repoſe it ſelf. A ſinner, whoſe guilt 
continually repreſeats to him an incens'd and almighty God, with a rod of vengeance 1 By 

and, 
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hand, will gd but poer conſqlation, in % queſtions, whether, after all; he will ſhew 
mercy and compaſſian; or in ſaying, ir mag be ſe, and, .who can tell ? When if it ſhould happen 
to beotherways, he is loſt, irrecoverabſy loſt and undone for ever. This one. ſuppoſition, 
that poſlibly, after all, God-may not pardon, ſinners; and that they ſhall find no place for re- 
pentance, tho' they ſeek it with tears, has ſomething, in it ſo dreaqful and terrifying, as 
might reaſonably be expected to incline a deiſt to wiſh at leaſt that God had by an 9 5 re- 
velation declared his will upon an article, without the firm belief whereof, (which there is 
no certain foundation for in natural religion) no man, who believes he has a ſoul to be ſav'd 
or damn'd, can during the intervals of ſeripus reflection, be ever in an eaſy, or compos'd 
This was a caſe, which it did not only concern particular ſinners, but the whole race of man- 
kind to be reſolv'd in: Fer all men bad inn d, and fallen ſhort of the glory of God. Yet however 
it was the ſubject of their common enquiry and conſideration, all they were able to conclud 
from it was, that conſidering the goodneſs and benignity of the divine nature, God might poſ- 
ſibly be merciful to ſinners, and receive them to favour. So far the Ninevites went in: their 
way of reaſoning, and reaſon improv'd by all the advantages of learning and . philoſophy could 
never go farther. Who can tell, if God will turn and repent and turn away from his fierce anger, 
that we periſh not! But if all they could be aſſured of was only, that a good God. might per- 
haps, upon their humiliation, pardon their fins, had they not, on the other hand, at leaſt e- 
qual reaſon to apprehend, that perhaps a juſt God might not pardoa them. | 
- Beſides, acts of goodneſs being arbitrary, whatever we ſuppoſe a good God inclin'd to do, 


there may be very ſtrong conſiderations with regard to the ends of government, why a wiſe 


God ſhould not do it. So that except the deiſt can ſhew, which I think no deiſt has yet un- 
dertaken to do, nor any ſober perſon will aſſert, that God is oblig'd in ſtrict juſtice to pard n 
penitent ſinners, no certain arguments, and certainty is what we are now to ſeek after, can 
be drawn from the goodneſs of God, that he will pardon him. But, Fa Cf) 
2. Let all that has been ſaid on this point go for nothing: Let us grant, ſinners may be 
infallibly aſſur'd from natural principles, that God, upon their repentance, will pardon their 
ſins ; yet except they know wherein the true notion, and proper acts, of repentance conſiſt, 
how, or upon what reaſonable grounds, can we perſuade them to the practice of it? Men will 
naturally excuſe themſelves from working in the dark, and ſetting upon an unknown duty. Now 
tho? the light of our own minds does indeed inform us with a much clearer evidence concern- 
ing the nature of repentance, than concerning the will of God to pardon the penitent; yet if in 


fact we conſider the little uſe men have ordinarily made of the light of nature to this end, we 


may obſerve, that notwithſtanding they had a general and confus'd notion of repentance, as a 
means of reconciling ſinners to God, yet they did not 1eally and diſtinctly underſtand, what it 
was to repent z and therefore a divine revelation will appear, if nor abſolutely neceſſary, at 
leaſt very highly expedient even towards a more perfect diſcovery of this important duty to us, 
in the ſeveral branches of it. hs 
Let us obſerve the method, whereby the Ninevites teſtify'd their repentance when waken'd by 


the voice of a ſpecial prophet from heaven. They proclaim'd a faſt, and by expreſs command of 


the royal authority, neither man nor beaſt, herd or flock, was to tate any thing; nay, both man and 
beaſt were to be cover d with ſackcloth, and ery mightily unto God *, This command, with reſpect 
to the people of Nine veh, had a reaſonable foundation; but as irrational creatures were indiffe- 


rently oblig'd to ſhare in the ceremonial and external teſtimonies of their humiliation, this 


diſcovers tie crude and confus de notions which they had of repentance in general. 


We grant indeed, they were farther exhorted to turn, every one, from his evil way, and from 


the violence that was in their hands ＋. This was a direct admonition towards a true and proper 
act of repentance, yet which is ſtill ſhort of that act, which gives repentance its perfection, 


and conſiſts in a real change of mind from ſinful to virtuous and holy diſpoſitions. But whether 


it were from any inſtructions of the prophet, which are unrecorded, or from the natural rea- 


ſon of the thing, that the Ninevites apprehended it incumbent on them to exerciſe that lower, 


tho? eſſential act of repentance, they certainly had in this reſpect juſter notions concerning the 
duty of true penitents, than the generality of thoſe who liv'd in the moſt refin'd and polite 
ages of the heathen world. | 7 

If we conſider the methods they us'd in order to appeaſe the offended deity, and towards 
averting any impending or future evil, there was nothing in them wherewith the heart was, 
or, in their apprehenſions, ought to have been affected. For they had ſcarce any notion, ex- 
cept what diſcover'd it ſelf in ſome few great men who recommend inward purity, of paying 
to God a worſhip properly ſpiritual. They rather chole therefore ro come before him with 
much ceremony, and many coſtly oblations, and ſometimes with the blood of human ſacrifices : 
A method of atonement more provoking to God, than the very crimes, for which it could 
well be ſuppos'd to atone. In ſhort, whatever expectation they had, that the blood of bulls, 
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lation in general, that God ſhould immediately reveal himſelf to every man in particular. 
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of goats, or of men, might poſſibly be a means of taking away ſin; yet they appear to have 
had little or no regard in their worſhip towards making themſelves more perfect, 4 pertaining 
to the conſcience, The prieſts, whoſe Puste it was to inſtruct them in the ritual of religion, 
and to ſee it perform'd, ſeldom, if ever, troubled themſelves to inculcate the duties of a mo- 
ral and reuſonable ſervice. And indeed as ſacrifice, tho“ more expenſive, is more agreeable to 
the corrupt inclinations of men, than obedience, the inſtitution of it, was the moſt ar tful and 
effectual method to keep up a ſenſe of religion, ſuch ĩt was, in a corrupt world. It is 'alſo 
eaſier for us to go through a long courſe of penance or bodily exerciſe, than to offer violence to 
any one paſſion, which has got the dominion over our hearts : And provided a man can but in- 
dulge to himſelf in reſerve the ſin of his ſoul, he will be willing to ſacrifice in many reſpects 
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the eaſe and appetites of the body to it. The truth of this general reflection muſt however 


be allow d, that a ſtrict and pure morality is far more difficult to be practisd, than the external 
rules of a ſuperſtitious worſhip ; eſpecially ſuch of them, as do in their own nature tend to fa- 
vour and promote corruption. iin 2 1607 und 


But cannot the duties of repenta 


# 


nce then be clearly and diſtinctly deduc'd from the common 


| principles of natural religion? We do not deny that they may; but ſtill there is a wide diffe- 


rence, betwixt our ſeeing the reaſonableneſs of any truth, when once reveal'd to us, and our 
being able to diſcover the ſeveral grounds and reaſons out of which it ariſes, antecedently to 
ſuch a revelation. Man is naturally apt to grow vain, and to think of himſelf more highly than 
he ought to think. When any thing he had not taken notice of before is obſerv'd to him, it 
might in his opinion, have been eaſy for him, had he apply'd his thoughts that way, to have 
made it the ſubject of his own obſervation : He wonders how ſo very plain and obvious' a mat- 
ter could hitherto eſcape him. This vanity of man is too viſible, not only in his way of judg- 
ing concerning natural cauſes and effects, or the works of human art, but in the judgment he 
makes, concerning moral or religious ſubjects; and his arrogance ſometimes carries him in all 
theſe reſpeas ſo far, as to make him triumph in a pretended diſcovery of what he has really 
borrow'd from others, tho' perhaps he has been ſo very negligent and ungrateful, that he has 
even forgot to whoſe help or aſſiſtance he was originally oblig'd. Ht? e 
The queſtion then, between us and the deiſts, is not ſtrictly, what human reaſon could poſſi- 
bly have done towards aſcertaining the truths of natural religion to men, but what in fact it 
has done; and how little therefore it would, in all probability, be capable of doing to this end 
hereafter, if left, without any guide, to its own conduct? We ſee how far it fail'd the gene- 
rality of men in ſo very obvious an article, as that concerning repentance; why therefore 
ſhould we ſuppoſe, it would have afforded men a more clear or true light, towards their infor- 
mation co ncerning ſuch truths, which lie yet more deep and conceal'd from the eye of human 
underſtanding ? x . 8 
It is poſſible in the nature of the thing, for a man, of an extraordinary force and penetration 
of mind, to make a conſiderable progreſs in the mathematicks, without the aſſiſtance of any 
book written in that ſcience; will any one therefore ſay, that no books ought ts be written in 
it, or that Euclid could have no reaſonable or uſeful end in publiſhing his Elements? The deiſt 


may with equal reaſon pretend to argue againſt the uſe and expediency of divine revelation, 


ſuppoſing it poſſible for us to make the truths, it eſtabliſhes, clearly out upon the principles of 
human reaſon ; tho? there are indeed ſome of them, which it highly concerns us to know, 
whereof, we cannot, after all, have any knowledge, but by ſuch a revelation. | 
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T hat there are certain characters, both internal and external, whereby per- 
ſons to whom a divine revelation has not heen immediately made, may yet 
have reaſonable and ſufficient grounds to believe it: And firſt, of ſuch cha- 


raters of it as are internal. 5 | 


1. is not ſufficient to prove, that a divine revelation is poſſible, and that it is highly expe- 
dient ſuch a revelation, in order to the common benefit and inſtruction of mankind, ſhould 
be made; except we can alſo prove farther, that thoſe, to whom it is immediately made, may 
communicate it after a manner to others, which may be proper to convince them that it is, 
in truth, a revelation from God: For other ways, what is reveal'd to one man could only oblige 
his own private aſſent; and ſo there would be a neceſſity, in order to attain the ends of reve- 
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A particular revelation to every man, would indeed be fufficient for every man's conviction, 
as to the divine authority of it; but not ſo agreeable to our common notions of the divine 
wiſdom, as a regular and uniform conveyance of reveal'd truths to the minds of men. For 
there is nothing more inconſiſtent with the character of a wiſe agent, than to employ any ex- 
traordinary or ſuperfluous means, where he can effect his deſigns by fewer and more ſimple 
means. Tg | 

Beſides, upon a ſuppoſition, that every man, to whom the benefit of a divine revelation is 
deſign'd to extend, ſhould be immediately inſpir'd, mankind would be continually expos'd to 
the danger of error, or the illuſions of wicked and deſigning men; except we ſhould ſuppoſe 
too at the ſame time, that the ſpirit of revelation were to reſt upon every man throughout 
the whole courſe of his life; which would require a conſtant and uninterrupted ſeries of mira- 
cles ſtill more irreconcileable with our ideas of the divine wiſdom. 

But if the ſpirit of revelation were only to reſt vpon a man, at certain periods of his life, 
then, during the intervals of its receſs, it is poſſible the impreſſions formerly made on his 
mind, how ſtrong ſoever, may yet wear off or be defac'd in ſuch a manner. that he cannot 
perfectly recollect them. He muſt ſtill then have recourſe, for entire ſatisfaction iu ſuch 
points, ro other perſons, in whoſe minds the evidence of the truths reveal'd to them, is 
more freſh and powerful : But who, after all, if they have not a power of working miracles, 
in confirmation of what they report to him, or do not give him other proper proots of their 
inſpiration and probity, may ſtil} deceive him; as the old prophet in Bethel *, upon a falſe pre- 
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tence of a later revelation, and by giving himſelf a ſtrong and ſuperior air of confidence, 


deceiv'd him who was ſent to propheſy againſt the altar there. We may obſerve, that perſons 
of weaker minds, or ſuch, who if they do not want ſtrength of mind, have a greater difh- 
dence of themſelves, are often overborn by perſons of a very bold and contagious imagination 
to aſſent to what is ſaid, againſt the former convictions of their own minds, and ſometimes be- 
fore they well or diſtinaly know, what it really is they aſſent to. 

It is neceſſary therefore to the great end, for which a divine revelation is made, that there 
ſhould be certain marks or characters, whereby it may be diſtinguiſt'd, as ſuch, by thoſe, to 
whom it is not immediately made. How could God almighty otherways require our belief of 
it? Since it can never be our duty to believe, what we have no certain way of kuowing to 
be credible. | 4 e 

Of theſe marks or characters I begin with thoſe, that are commonly calld and reputed in- 
ternal; which are not, we allow, equally ſtrong and convincing ; eſpecially ſuch of them as 
are only propos'd by way of negation ; yet even theſe, tho? they do not directly prove a divine 
revelation to be true, yet as the want of them would dit ectly prove the pretence of it to be 
falſe, will fall very properly under our preſent conſideration. _ 

1. Nothing can be the ſubje& of a divine revelation, that implies in the nature of it a con- 
tradiction. Whatever arguments, for inſtance, may be brought to prove the truth of a reve- 
lation, which aſſerts that two bodies may be in one place, or one body in two places at once, 
we may be aſſur'd ſuch a revelation can have no real, but only a pretended authority ; becauſe 
God could have no end worthy of his wifdom or goodneſs in making it: Since we cannot 
have a greater aſſurance that a contradictory propoſition is reveaPd from God, than we have 
already, that a contradiction cannot be true. And if we muſt in all diſputable caſes: be deter- 
min'd by the ſtronger evidence, then where the evidence, as we now-ſuppoſe in this particu- 
lar caſe, is equal on both fides, we can determine or believe nothing on either ſide ; but muſt 
ſuſpend our aſſent, till ſome higher degree of evidence, which yet it is impoſſible to conceive 
there ſhould be any ſcope for one way or other, ſhould oblige us to give it. FEY 

I ſpeak here upon a ſuppoſition, that either of the. foremention'd, or any like contradictory 
propoſitions could really be propos'd by a divine authority as articles of faith: But where they 
are only inferr'd from certain propoſitions, divinely reveal'd, and from which they do not di- 
rectly or neceſſarily follow; there the preſumption, that they are not really articles of divine 
revelation, grows much ſtronger, from the poſſibility of error or miſtake in thoſe; who draw 


* 


ſuch inferences : It being much more credible, that men may be deceiv'd in the judgments they 


make concerning the ſenſe of a propoſition, which is not ſelf- evident, than that they ſhould 
have any reaſonable grounds to believe a plain and evident contradiction. Toh 


2. We can admit nothing as a ſubje& of divine revelation, which contradicts the moral and 
unchangeable. rules of natural reaſon. : The law of nature being the law of God, ànd not de- 
2 even upon his own poſitive inſtitution, but the eſſential rectitude and per fections of 

is nature, it is equally impoſſible for him to deny himſelf, and to cancel the obligations of 
that law. To ſuppoſe him capable of forming ſuch a deſign, or of revealing his intention to 
that end, is to attribute to him two contradictory wills, or; what is equally irreconcileable to our 
ideas of a moſt perfect being, 4 reveal'd ill ireQly inconſiſtent with his true and ſecret will. 
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90 of DivixE REVELATION. Book II. 


Should any doctrine therefore or principle of reveal'd religion be pretended directly or indi- 


rectly to authorize ſin or impiety; ſuch a doctt ine or principle cannot be founded either in 


the expreſs letter or intention of the divine law, but only in the ignorance or corruption of 


the interpreter. As any judgment contrary to the ſtanding and known laws of a nation, is 
not ſuppos'd to be the judgment of the prince, or the legiſlature, but to proceed from ſome in- 
direct motives, in perſons who pretend, and whoſe proper office it ſhould be, to explain and 
declare the ſenſe of them. | Ez, 8 
Yet we are to diſtinguiſn between the general obligation of a law, and the exceptions, which 
may be made to it, by virtue of a diſpenſing power in the ſovereign authority. It is matter 
of general obligation to men not to deprive other perſons of their lives, or of any thing to 
which they have a natural or legal right. A great many moral reaſons may be aſſign'd for this, 
and in particular that excellent rule, of not doing to others, what, in a ſuppos'd change of cir- 
cumſtances, we ſhould think injurious, or unreaſonable to be done to our ſelves: Yet God be- 
ing the abſolute proprietor of the lives and fortunes of men, and having them entirely in his 


own diſpoſition, may order one man to take away the life of another, or even a father to ſacri- 


fice his ſon; or he may-authorize private perſons to diſpoſſeſs their neighbours of what they 
juſtly poſſeſs, and even whole nations to drive out other nations from before them. Theſe are 
prerogative acts of God, which flow from his right of abſolute dominion over his creatures, 
and render certain actions, which would be other ways the greateſt moral evils not only lawful, 


but ſometimes matter of ſtrict indiſpenſable duty to us. 


3. Nothing can reaſonably be aſſented to as matter of divine revelation, which, tho' neither 
impoſlible in itſelt abſolutely conſider'd, nor repugnant to any moral law, or any eſſential per- 
fection of the divine nature, yet contradicts any known, certain, and inconteſtable facts: be- 


cauſe we cannot have a clearer evidence that any revelation is true, than that ſuch facts have 


really and in truth happen'd otherways, than ſuch a revelation pretends to report. Should 
one, for inſtance, affirm it has been reveal'd to him, that Alexander the Great liv'd in the ſe- 
cond century of the chriſtian church, and Julius Ceſar in the third, it is hard to conceive how any 
evidence could be brought to confirm this pretended revelation, ſtronger than the grounds, we 
ſhould have for ſuſpecting it. For the like reaſon, ſhould any one aſſert, with Mabomet, he 
has had a ſpecial revelation from God, that the virgin Mary was Aaror's ſiſter, or that Je ſus 


_ Chriſt did not really ſuffer, or die upon the croſs, but only in the appearance of another perfon 


very much reſembling him, contrary to all the teſtimonies, whereof any matter of fact is capa- 


ble, tho” ſuch a man were able, which Mabomer was not, to do ſome things, beſides the com- 


mon courſe of natural cauſes, and, at firſt view, above the power of them; yet we ſhould 
ſtill have ſo ſtrong reaſons to ſuſpect him for an impoſtor, as his pretended credentials would 
not be of force enough ſufficient to remove. HI 
Theſe are all the negative proofs concerning a divine revelation, which 1 have thought ne- 
ceſſary to mention; | ſhall now proceed to conſider, LED | If 
4. Some of thoſe, which are moſt direct and poſitive. It is, in the firſt place, a ſtrong pre- 
ſumption, that a revelation is true, and from God, when it teaches ſuch doQrines, or en- 


Joins ſuch precepts, as will naturally oppoſe its own reception or eſtabliſhment. When any 


man takes upon him to introduce a new religion, he does it with a deſign, ſuppoſing him ca- 
pable of any regular or conſiſtent deſign at all, to have it believ'd at leaſt, if not to gain open 
and profeſs'd converts to it: But now the way, humanly ſpeaking, to have it believ'd, is not 
to advance: notions oppoſite to thoſe, which have hitherto univerſally obtain'd, and have per- 
haps an expreſs ſanction of the civil power; any more than to require any duty contrary to the 
ſtrongeſt paſſions, and moſt important intereſts of men in this life, is a probable way of re- 
commending it effectually to their practice. An impoſtor, who ſhould project ſuch a ſcheme of 
propagating a new religion, would deſtroy his end by the very means which he employs in or- 
der to accompliſh it. | %% (KV | 
Mahomes was fo ſenſible of this, that, conſiſtently enough with his deſign, he accommoda- 
ted his doctrine to the corrupt notions, and his maxims of life to the moſt irregular and vicious 
inclinations of men: He made the preſent happineſs of his followers to conſiſt in temporal 
roſperity and enjoy ments, at leaſt he propos'd them as the principab motives in this life, of a 
aithful adherence to his religion; and as a farther reward of it in another life, he propos'd a 
a paradiſe, abounding with an affluence of ſtill greater and more affecting ſenſual delights. We 
grant however, he taught ſome ductrines very oppoſite to thoſe, which were generally receiv'd 
in the heathen world, and particularly with reſpect to the perfect unity and ſimplicity of the 
divine nature; but it is to be conſider'd, that ſome new doctrines are necefſary towards the in- 
troduction of a new religion; and that the doctrines of this falſe prophet, which had any reafo- 
nable foundation, were much leſs oppos d, on account of the growtNof chriſtianity, which at 
that time extended it ſelf ſo wide, and the principles whereof, were well known, even to great 
numbers of thoſe, who were not in a diſpoſition to receive them. To which we may add, that 
the ſecular powers, which had ſo univerſally conſpir'd to ſupport paganiſm, were then too very 


mach broken, and men began every where to be more and more ſenſible of the groſs errors and 
idolatry of the pagan worſhip. N | But 
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91 

But ſhould one appear in the character of a prophet, at a time when there are none of theſe 
circumſtances to facilitate the reception of his doctrine; at a time when it is every where evil 
ſpoken of, perſecuted, and decry'd, not only as an innovation, contrary to the rights and re- 
ligion eſtabliſh'd by the laws, but as highly impious and prophane in it ſelf; here we have one 
of the ſtrongeſt moral aſſurances, ſuch a perſon can give of his own ſincerity, and conſequently 
of the truth of that revelation, which is reported by him. For what but the clear and cer- 


PART |. CF Divine REVELATION. 


' tain evidence of its truth ſhould induce him to engage in a deſign, to all human appearance, ab- 


ſolutely impracticable, and upon which, were he an impoſtor, he could much leſs expect the 
divine benediction; beſides that, it might expoſe him and his followers to ſuffer the greateſt 
miſeries and calamities of this life, which human nature is capable of ſuffering, without any 
proſpect of reward hereafter. . 

Such a method of proceeding is ſo contrary to all the ſtanding rules and maxims of ſelf- 
preſervation and intereſt, whereby men govern themſelves in this world, that conſidering the 
common vanity and ambition of men, tho' it may not be an infallible ſign of ſincerity in the 
perſon who engapes in it, yet where neither of theſe motives are viſible, it affords us very 
ſtrong and rational grounds to believe him ſincere. © 

But the minds of men, fince I have on this occaſion mention'd the religion of Xabomer, 
were leſs prejudic'd againſt it, as it was ſo viſibly calculated in the two following reſpects to 
favour, their corrupt paſſions and intereſts. To gratify their love of power and wealth, he 
authoriz d them to commit all manner of violence and injuſtice upon thoſe who oppos'd the 
principles or progreſs of his religion ; and to gratify their ſenſuality, he allow'd them to have 
a plurality of wives, and even to take away the wives of their ſlaves at pleaſure from them. 

Theſe were indulgences ſo agreeable to the common and corrupt inclinations of men, that 
they render'd a ſcheme of religion in many reſpects irrational, and in ſome very ridiculous, 
yet capable-in a ſhort time of drawing vaſt numbers of men over to it ; and as it originally 
ow'd its increaſe to theſe looſe and unjuſt maxims, it has ever ſince been principally ſupported 
and propagated by them. | | 
Should an author, on the other hand, of any new doctrine or religion, who declares himſelf 
a preacher ſent from God, inſtead of adapting his riles of life to the vicious inclinations of 
men, enjoin them, in its full extent, a ſtrict and pure morality; ſhould he reftrain them from 


taking the ſword, or employing the ſecular arm towards compelling others to come into his 


deſign, or giving it a larger compaſs to ſpread in; and only leave them to recommend and ſun: 


port it by the gentle methods of reaſon and per ſua ſion: Should the precepts he lays 8 
r 


be ſo far from encouraging a fierce or cruel diſpoſition, or permitting his diſciples to do vio- 
lence to any man, that they might have a viſible and direct tendence to promote peace upon 
earth; good-will towards all men: Or ſhould he be ſo far from propoſing to his immediate 
followers the temporal advantages of this life, that he tells them beforebaud, they muſt expect 
to part with their neareſt and moſt valuable intereſts in it, and has perhaps made this the very 
condition of their following, him: Should he again, inſtead of preſcribing any rules, which 
may appear in the leaſt to favour impurity, or the more irregular appetites of ſenſe, ſtrictly 
charge them, that denying all worldly luſts, they ſhould Aue ſoberly in this preſent world & and 
be temperate in all things, that they may receive the prize The contrariety, I argue, of ſuch 
a religion to the natural tempers, aud corrupt habits of men, muſt be allow'd to carry the 
greater evidence of an unbyaſs'd integrity in thoſe, who aſſert it to be divinely reveaPd to 
them, in proportion as the precepts of it have really leſs force to perſuade : Since nothing but 
a full conviction of its truth could be ſuppos'd to engage any perſon to atteſt the divine autho- 
rity of it; and to inculcate thoſe precepts againſt all the motions of ſelf-love from within, 
and all the oppoſition and prejudices he muſt expect to meet with, in the diſcharge of his of- 
fice, from other men. *Þ | | = e 1 5 3 21 not | 4 | 

5. It is a ſtrong preſumption that a revelation is true, and from God, when there is a juſt 
conſiſtency in the ſeveral parts of it, tho* not made all at once, or to one perſon, but to ſeve- 
eee . 6 on ogant 3683 2Þ 

| Tho?*tisvery poſſible to a man, Who thinks regularly, to form a confiſterit ſyſtem of what 
has neither in truth, or fact, any real foundation ; yet when different perſons, of diſſerent 
tempers, capacities, and circumſtances of life, all concur, and at ver diſtant periods of time, 
in purſuing the ſame deſign, and in,ſpeaking the ſame thing; when the ſcheme of providence. 
by their miniſtry, gradually opens through a ſucceſſion of many ages, till at laſt it unfolds it 
ſelf in a clear, full, and moſt ſurprizing diſcovery at once, of the great goodneſs; and mani- 
Fold wiſdom of God] This carries im it a ſtrong moral evidence, wbereof no perſon can diſpute 
the certainty, much leſs the credibility, that ſuch men did not realiy ad by combination; or 
independence on one another; but that the whole orRE aS the mork of God, and they only 
the inſtruments, perhaps the blind inſtruments, of executing it. For what couid induce men, 
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eſpecially if they were in the leaſt influenc'd by the common motives and maxims of ſelf-love, 


unanimouſly to purſue a; ſcheme for ſo long a time, contrary, in many reſpe&s, to their inte- 


reſt, and which ſometimes expos'd their lives to imminent and certain danger: Tho), after 
all, it was impoſſible for them to know, but only by that ſpirit, whereby they were conduQ- 
ed, how this ſcheme would in the progreſs operate, or what in the event would be the end 
thereof. | 
Yet if a ſucceſſive order of pretended prophets, could poſſibly be thought to have engag'd 
in ſucha deſign, ſo oppoſite, on other accounts, to the general maxims and defigns of this life, 
upon a motive of vanity or ambition, which are indeed paſſions of a ſtrange force, and often put 
men upon going things very extravagant and unaccountable ; yet it cannot be imagin'd that ig- 
norant men, of the greateſt ſimplicity of manners, and of the loweſt callings and condition 
of life, would have been thought, either in their own, or the opinion of others, fit accom- 


plices towards the execution of ſo great and very difficult an undertaking. 3 


Any impoſture, projected with an intention of impoſing a new and falſe religion on the 
world, requires much art and management, and is fit only to be conducted by men of parts 
and ſubtle heads, who know the world, and have perhaps in ſome degree render'd themſelves 
popular or conſiderable in it: And the fewer thoſe perſons are, who act in concert upon ſuch 
a project, to which I may add, the ſooner it is brought to bear, the leſs danger there will be 
to them either of a diſcovery or a diſapointment. 


But where a continued courſe, if 1 may ſo ſpeak, of impoſture is to be enter'd into, for the 


ſpace of a thouſand or fifteen hundred years, and to be carry'd on by a promiſcuous ſucceſſion 
of plain, illiterate and poor men, with perſons of ſuperior diſt inction, whether for their learn- 
ing or quality, their popularity or power: This is ſuch a ſcheme, as no wiſe man would ever 
have originally projected, or afterwards attempted to execute; and which it is impoſſible, that 
weak men could have executed for any time, without being every where detected and expos'd. 
Tho' we grant then, it does not clearly prove the truth of a divine revelation, that the 
ſeveral parts of it are reported in a conſiſtent and uniform manner ; becauſe it is not neceſſary 
that men who are carrying on an impoſture, ſhould for that reaſon contradia themſelyes ; yet 
we cannot but think a juſt ſeries and connexion of truths deliver'd from time to time, by men, 
who profeſs'd themſelves to be divinely inſpir'd, and who cannot be ſuppos'd ſucceflively to 
have combin'd or'engag'd in a deſign of deceiving the world; we cannot, 1 ſay, but look upon 
ſuch a ſeries and connexion of truths to be a ſtrong evidence, that thoſe perſons really ſpake, 


as they profeſs d, by divine inſpiration ; and eſpecially when the ſeveral parts of the revela- 


tion, reported by them, mutually give light and confirmation to each other, and to the whole. 


6. When what is ſaid to be a divine revelation contains ſuch doctrines, as it was moſt worthy 


of God to reveal, and which could not be certainly known without his revealing them. 


It muſt be acknowledg'd, that there are ſeveral doctrines, which it is highly neceſſary, as 


we have already obſerv'd, for men to know, which yet, in their natural ſtate, they could not 
poſſibly come to the knowledge of. I have inſtanc'd in ſeveral of thoſe doctrines, and there 
are a great many more, 'that divine revelation can only diſcover and clearly aſcertain to us ; 
which tho? not ſo directly influentiaÞ on our lives, as thoſe before-mention'd, yet may be im- 
-prov'd to give us more juſt notions of the power, - wiſdom, and goodneſs of God, and in their 
natural tendency to make us more thankful and 'obedient to him. 181 1 


« 


Of this nature are ſuch truths,as may diſcover to us the original and formation of all things; 
the ſtate of innocence, wherein man was at firſt created; the occaſion and manner of his fal- 

ling from that happy ſtate; and the methods of reſtoring him to the favour of God, and even 
to a capacity of a much greater happineſs, than that from which he fell. 
If it be ſaid, theſe are doctrines which a man may form in his own mind, whether they have 
or have not any real foundation in fact; and that it is not therefore neceſſary, 'we ſhould believe 
them to be matter of divine revelation; 1 anſwer, that I do not here ſo much intend, as if 
ſuch doctrines were ſeparately in themſelves conſider'd, an argument of their being divinely re- 
vear'd, as that ſuppoſing a divine revelation ſhould be made, theſe doctrines are, what we may 
conclude, if really truez> God would reveal; and therefore are no inconfiderable-proof-of the 
truth and divine authority of ſuch a revelation, in concurrence with other internal proofs, 
which we are able to produce for ilililt . r 
Let this may be ſaid for a direct proof to be drawn from ſuch doctrines, as to the point in 
queſtion; that except in that book, which we believe to be written by divine inſpiration, or 
in other writings, which have borrow'd from it, what light the authors of them had in theſe 
matters, the doctrines here fpecify'd, are no where conſiſtently treated of, or even ſeparately 
48 any cles and diſtinét anner. n 2 0405 HC 74 993 eee ens 47 
I This conſideration appears then to be ſomething more than io har a circumſtantial proof that 
ſuch doctrines are in truth divinely reveal'd ; for what good reaſon can be aſſign'd, why no 
other author in the world, neceſſary as they are to be known, ſhould have given any reaſona- 
ble account of them, but oaly the authors of that very book, which we ſay, was written by 
divine inſpiration. -- . ö 1.2 HE 
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PART I. OF Divins REVELATION... 93 
7. When thoſe, who report a divine revelation, diſcover their probity and love for truths 

by impartially recording their own faults, and thoſe of their friends. oh ar LED 

A man is naturally favourable to himſelf, in the judgment he makes, whether of his internal 
qualifications, or his conduct. But one who would impoſe a falſe religion on the world, is con- 
cern'd to diſtinguiſh himſelf in both reſpects, particularly in the latter, as much as he can. For 
which reaſon impoſtors have generally pretended to a great auſterity of life, and ſanity of 
manners; that their names might not only give the more credit and authority to the ſeveral 
_ doctrines they taught when living, but be tranſmitted with their doctrines to future ages, with 
advantage and honour. _ 0 i . . 

When a perſon therefore, who would eſtabliſh a new religion upon the authority, as he de- 
clares, of a divine revelation, omits no proper opportunity-of recording his own * failings 
and miſcarriages, in publiſhing that revelation 3 when he paſſes over in ſilence his own perſo- 
nal + qualities or || atchievements, which are moſt ſignal and praiſe-worthy, and opens the 
account of his miniſtry with the relation of M a fact, not to be juſtify'd or excus'd, but upon 
a preſumption of his having acted by a divine authority; which yet he takes not care to inform 
the world, that he really did a& by in that particular inſtance : When, again, throughout the 
whole current of his hiſtory, he never ſpeaks any thing to his own advantage, but upon ſome 
juſt and neceſſary occaſion, where the honour of God is concern'd ; while he ſometimes men- 
tions things, without the leaſt viſible neceſſity, to his diſadvantage, or when there appears no 
motive, upon which he ſhould be indnc'd to do it, but the pure love and regard which he has 
for truth: All theſe conſiderations muſt be allow'd as ſo many reaſonable and moral evidences 

of his veracity. | 3 
We are too much inclin'd to be partial in judging and ſpeaking of our ſelves, eſpecially on 
occaſions, where we apprehend our reputation to be nearly affected: But a concern for the 
honour of our country in general, or that particular tribe, or family, from which we are de- 
ſcended, is alſo very apt to biaſs our judgment, both concerning perſons and facts, ſeverally 
relating to them. EE. | | E 

It may therefore be juſtly conſider'd, as a farther argument of the integrity of any writer, 
when inſtead of extolling the greatneſs or virtues of thoſe people, for whoſe ſake he princi- 
pally writes, and whoſe intereſts he has moſt at heart, they are told, that it is not either * for 
their number or goodneſs, that God has eminently diſtinguiſh'd himſelf in their favour ; but be- 
cauſe from a free determination of his own goodneſs, he was pleas'd to ſet his love upon them. 
When again, upon all occaſions, even of recording their moſt important and illuſtrious ac- 
tions, he makes it his endeavour to leſſen the ſhare they had in the conduct or execution of them, 
by aſcribing them wholly in both reſpects to the over-ruling power and wiſdom of a heneficent 
or merciful God. When their continual murmurings and ingratitude, their incredulity and 
frequent relapſes into idolatry are not forgotten, but mention'd with all the heightning circum- 
ſtances, that could in truth or juſtice have been mention'd by an open declar'd enemy. In a 
word, when with reſpect to the very + head of that tribe from which he deſcends, and from 
whom it is denominated, he does not forbear to mention, or ſeek to palliate one of the moſt 
black and diſhonourable actions recorded in all bis writings. 
The whole force of what has been here obſery'd, lies in this following propoſition ; that we 
have a very ſtrong and reaſonable preſumption concerning the fidelity of any perſon, in what- 
ever he relates, when he ſpares neither himſelf, his country, nor his family, in relating things, 
which if it had not been for a conſcious endeavour in him to preſerve the character of a faith- 
ful hiſtorian, he might without any obſtru&ion to his great and principal deſign, have eaſily 
conceal'd from the knowledge of the world. | 


* 


8. The laſt internal proof I ſhall mention of a true and divine revelation, is from the pro- 
phecies contain'd in it, as to certain things very ſpeedily to receive their accompliſhment. 1 
do not here ſpeak of any prophecy as it is to receive its accompliſhment, but purely as a pre- 
_ diction, without conſidering, as yet, whether it will be accompliſh'd or not. 

Suppoſing, for inſtance, a teacher who comes, as he profeſſes, in the name of God, to reveal 
any doctriue to the world, ſhould foretell, that three days after his death and burial, he ſhall 
be reſtored to life again; allowing ſuch a teacher to have the common uſe of reaſon and un- 
derſtanding, the only motive he can have for aſſerting that ſuch a fact is to happen, muſt be the 
aſſurance he has from ſome divine authority, that it certainly will happen: For otherways all 
the. pains he has been at, and all the methods he has before taken to gain credit to his miſſion, 
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* Exod. 4. 10, 13. Numb. 11, 10. 11. Cc. Ch. 20. 1. + Heb. 11. 25. Ads 7. 22. 


| Joſephus relates that Moſes obtain'd a ſignal victory over the Athiopians, and in a war, if we may believe 
an authority cited by Euſebius, wherein he was General for 10 years. Prep. Evang. J. 9. c. 27. 


. Exod. 2. 12. Deut. 7. 7, 8. | + Exod, 6. 16, 25, 26. Gen. 34. 30. Ch. 49. 6. 
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muſt in a very little time not only be render'd ineffectual to the end he 118585; but expoſe his 


name, even among thoſe, with whom he immediately convers'd, to unavoida 
comenpt. 357 92271 | ! | 1 
The caſe is different; where a teacher, who pretends a divine commiſſion, tells his diſci- 
ples, that he ſhall certainly riſe again from the dead, but not till a thouſand years after his 
death: For tho' it is a ſufficient argument of his being an impoſtor, that when thoſe thouſand 
years are expir'd, he does not really return, as he promis'd, to lite again; yet his religion ha- 
ving, by that time, taken deep root, and being eſtabliſh'd far and wide in the world, under 
the ſanction and authority of the civil powers; means may be much eaſier found out (as in fact 
we know, they have been by the Mahometans) to ſalve the credit of ſuch a prophet, by put- 
ting, ſome other ſenſe, how forc'd or unreaſonable ſo ever, on his prophecy, than that, which 
the natural conſtru&ion of it imports; and wherein it was originally, and to that time, all 
along underſtood. : 
Yet I do not ſay, that the prediction of any ſupernatural event, which we are told will im- 
mediately happen, is init ſelf abſtractedly an argument, that the perſon by whom it is divulg'd has 
a divine authority for it, or for his exerciſing the office of a prophet in general; but only where 
there is no exception to his character, with reipe& to his underſtanding or prudence: And 
when upon all occaſions, in the diſcharge of his miniſtry, he aQs ſuitably to the tenor of it, 
and ſpeaks forth the words of ſoberneſs and truth. Where any perſon indeed, who pretends to 
propheſy in the name of God, appears to be diſturb'd in the operations of his mind, or to be 
ſtrongly acted by a ſpirit of enthuſiaſm, I readily allow this conſideration to be of no force at 
all. But then to prevent our being impos'd upon by any ſuch enthuſiaſt there are certain ſym- 
toms, whereby we may with a little attenſion eaſily know and detect him. 5 
Enthuſiaſm, tho' it frequently proceeds from the illuſions of the devil, yet has many times, 
perhaps, no other origin or cauſe, than a certain courſe of the ſpirits in the brain, too rapid 
and violent for the underſtanding to moderate the force of; and whereby the imagination is 
ſometimes heated to a degree, that is attended with very extraordinary and ſurprizing effects. 
This diſorder in the brain may naturally be accounted for, as other bodily or feaveriſh diſtem- 
pers are, from a certain diſpoſition in the air proper to produce them, and to ſpread tbe ma- 
Iignity or contagion of them: And therefore we are not to wonder if on certain occaſions men 


le infamy and 


of character, both for their learning and piety, are ſometimes infected with a ſpirit of enthn- 
ſiaſm, according to this mechanical account of it, in ſuch a manner, that they are eaſily eapa- 


ble of communicating the infection, which they have imbib'd, to others. This may be one 
method of accounting for the origin of Montaniſm, and why Tertullian in particular, who had 


one of the moſt warm and ſtrong imaginations in the world, was more readily diſpos'd to em- 


brace that hereſy. The caprice and diſtortioas of the Quakers, at their firſt appearance, with 
their prophecies, and thoſe of the Cami ſars, or other modern viſionaries, if reſolv'd into theſe 
principles, leave the greateſt room for our making a more charitable judgment ſeverally of 
them: And ſince the ſtrength of their common diſtemper, like that, proceeding from any o- 
ther malignant or contagious cauſe, 1s obſerv'd gradually to wear off we may piouſly hope, 
that they will all of them grow daily more and more capable of a cure, till, by the bleſſing of 
God, their recovery at laſt be fully perfected. | | 
"Theſe are the internal proofs of a divine revelation, which I have thought proper to mention; 


and they have every one of them, ſeperately conſider'd, ſome force towards the end, for 


which they have been produc'd : But all of them together afford us ſuch a ſtrong and moral evi- 
dence, that the revelation wherein they are found, and to which they are peculiar, is really from 
God, as may be juſtly thought ſufficient to perſuade our belief of it; even tho? we were not a- 


ble to produce, what I am in the next place to conſider, the external, and ſtill more inconte- 
ſtable proofs of it. JET ; 


- 1 CnAr. IV. 
Of the external proofs of a divine revelation. 


Gf thy internal proofs of a divine revelation carry in them a very high degree of probability; 


ed us other authentick means of proving it, which cannot be deny'd, or reaſonably diſputed : 
Among theſe, we uſually, | ES”. NN A 2276 
I. In the firſt place, confider miracles; by which I mean certain extraordinary and ſurprizing 
facts, above any known or conceiveable power of natural cauſes to produce, or perhaps even 
contrary to the ſtated courſe and operations of them. As ſuch facts can only be done by the 
| Power 


ut to remove all poſſible obſtacles to the conviction of unbelievers, God has ſtill afford- 
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power of God, or by ſubordinate agents acting in virtue of it, which is the ſame thing to our 
purpoſe, ſo it cannot be ſuppos d, that God ever has, or ever will employ them towards con- 
firming a falſe teſtimony 'or doctrine. For this would be, if ſol may ſpeak, to ſet the broad ſeal 
of heaven to a lye, and to give it the moſt inconteſtable ſanction, which it ſeems poſlible for 
the divine power to give any truth. F een, 
Upon this ſuppoſition, that God may confirm a falſe teſtimony or doctrine by a power tru- 
ly miraculous, we can never be aſlur'd, on any occaſion, that the doctrine atteſted by ſuch a 
power, if not in the nature of it ſelf-evident, is really true; and conſequently God could have 
no wiſe or reaſonable end in revealing any truths, or confirming them by miracles to mankind 
except ſuch truths only as are evidently deducible from the principles of natural reaſon : So 
that miracles, were this notion once admitted, could never be a means of perſuaſion ; ſeeing 
no account can be given, why a power which has at any time been employ'd to credit an im- 
poſture, may not be repeated, in variety of inſtances, to the ſame end. The arguments why 
this cannot be done, muſt be taken from the goodneſs, the holineſs, or veracity of God; but 
the force of theſe arguments. being deſtroy'd in one caſe, wherein God is ſuppos'd to act con- 


trary to the eternal perfe&tions of his nature, there can be no arguing with any certainty from 


them in other caſes 22 7 

To this it may perhaps be reply'd, that the miracles work'd by the magicians of AÆgypt, 
had all the appearance of true miracles; if by a miracle we underſtand a production of ſome 
effect or other, above the power of natural cauſes to produce. For by what mechanical or ſta- 
ted laws of motion can we diſcover how a rod caſt upon the ground ſhould be chang'd into a ſer- 


pent; or how rivers of water through a country of large extent ſhould be turned 1nto rivers of 


blood; or, laſtly, how frogs ſhould be brought up in every part of ſuch a country to cover it 


at once? By what methods ſoever theſe things were effected, natural cauſes, ſo far as we know 


any thing of their powers, could not effect them. And yet they were done direaly in oppoſi- 
tion to a divine teſtimony. Which ſeems quite to overthrow, what has been ſaid, that no 
ſubordinate being or agent can be empower'd to do any thing above the known or conceivable 


power of natural cauſes, in confirmation of a talſhood. 


To this we anſwer, that tho? the ſcriptures do attribute what was done by the magicians to 


5 arts and enchantments, and the author of the book of wiſdom expreſsly calls them, the 


illuſions of art magic; it muſt, however, be acknowledg'd, they had at the firſt view the ſame 
viſible ſignatures of true miracles, with thoſe, that were done by Moſes himſelf. The great 


difference between them appears to have conſiſted in this; that the miracles of Moſes were 
done immediately, and with greater facility; theirs, by the intervention of certain charms or 


| incantations ; which yet had no direct or perceivable tendency to produce them. This ſuperior 


power in Moſes, when there was a plain and open conteſt before Pharaoh and all his people, 
whether he were really commiſſion'd by the true God, was an evident proof that the teſtimo- 
ny of that prophet. carry'd in it a force and authority ſuperior to any teſtimony, which 
the magicians were capable of bringing againſt it. But the evidence whereof there was 
ſtill leſs reaſon to ſuſpect; when the power of Moſes to do, what the AÆgyptians could not 


do, either in the ſame or the like manner, obligjd them openly to confeſs, hi is the finger of 


God, or the effe& of God's more ſpecial interpoſition, and of his aCting with a higher hand. 
But ſtill had not Moſes been preſent to oyer-rule the magicians by an aſcendant of power, both 
with reſpe& to the manner, and ſubject matter of his miracles, tis highly credible that what- 
ever they could have done by virtue of any magical or diabolical arts, yet God would not have 
ſuffer'd them in oppoſition to the truth, to have done ſuch things, which had at leaſt ſo much 
the appearance of true miracles, that there ſcarce ſeems to have been otherways any certain me- 
thod, whereby it was poſſible for thoſe, before whom they were done, to avoid the illuſion 
of them. | 
A miracle then, except perhaps in this particular caſe, where the providence of God is con- 
cern'd to prevent the reception of a falſe doctrine, by exerting, at the ſame time, ſome greater 
power in oppoſition to it, is ever to be conſider'd as giving a certain and undeniable” ſanction 
to the truth of any doctrine atteſted by it. 5 ee 2 <a 
But here it is farther objected, that all true miracles being the immediate effects of a ſuper- 
natural power, they are all produc'd by a power equally ſuperior to that of natural cauſes; and 
therefore the evidence of one of them, towards confirming any doctrine, cannot be greater or 
lefs, than that of another. > 2 : N 
This is a notion which has been commonly advanc'd; but without any ſolid or ſufficient 
grounds to ſupport it: For tho? all natural cauſes are equally incapable of effecting any thing 
wholly ſupernatural, it does not therefore follow but there may be degrees of more or leſs 
force in a ſupernatural power, both with reſpect to the more ready and eaſy manner of opera- 
ting any miracle, and to the number of miraculous effects produc'd by ſuch a power. 
Another argument againſt our inferring with certainty the truth of any doctrine from the 
miracles ſaid to be done in confirmation of it, is founded upon a conceſſion, which believers them- 
ſelves are oblig'd to make, namely, that we do not kaow all the powers or poſſible combina- 
tions of matter and motion. From whence 3 would infer, that ſuch * as 
B b 2. | they 
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they ate call'd, were in truth nothing elſe, but the reſült of a neceſſary, tho? ſecret concourſe 
of natural cauſes, known only by ſome method or other to the perſon, who improv'd that op- 
portunity with the unthinking multitude, of declaring himſelf a prophet ſent from God, and 
1 by him to do thoſe things, which no man could have done, if God had not been 
c .: a. 8 5 | SE ob 
1 have urg'd this argument of the deiſts againſt the evidence of miracles with all the force 
and advantage I could give it. But the very foundation of it being falſe, nothing that is certain 
or ſolid can be ſuperſtructed upon it. | bat 0 
It is irrational to ſay, we do not know all things, to which the powers of matter and mo- 
tion extend; therefore we cannot know any thing to which they do not extend. To diſcover 
how abſurd and inconcluſive this way of arguing is, let us apply it in another inſtance. Every 
man, who is in the leaſt acquainted with the mathematicks, diſcovers certain diſtinct powers 
and relations of a circle; but becauſe no man knows all the powers or relations of a circle, can 
it therefore be inferr'd, that for any thing we know a circle may have all the properties of a 
ſquare, or a triangle? The argument will hold as well in this cafe, as againſt the evidence of 


miracles : For tho' we do not know in every reſpe& how far the power of matter may reach, 
as to things which fall within the proper compaſs of it; yet we certainly know there are things 


without the compaſs of it, which a change in the courſe of nature, that ſuppoſes a power ſupe- 
rior to all natural cauſes. can only effect. : Fa og 
This way of arguing has been made uſe of to prove, that matter, under certain modifica- 
tions, may be capable of thought; but if matter, however modify'd, may for this reaſon 
think, that we do not know all the powers of it, then the minuteſt particle of matter, in 
what poſition ſoever, ſuppoſe in the heart of a ſtone or an ingot, may alſo think, becauſe we 
no more know all the powers of the leaſt atom, than of any other ſyſtem of material beings 
whatever. There is evidently in all caſes a wide difference between our not knowing all the 
powers, which any being may really have, and our knowing what powers it cannot, in the na- 

ture of the thing, poſſibly have. 8 

But ſhould we grant, that certain unknown combinations of matter or mot ion may poſſib ly 
produce ſuch events as we term miraculous; yet by what means ſhall any perſon know, when 
thoſe combinations will really and punQually happen. Suppoſe for inſtance, that at the time 
when Jeſus Chriſt appear'd in the world, there was ſuch a ſecret order and diſpoſition of natu- 
ral cauſes, that exactly at ſuch a moment, ſuch a particular perſon in ſuch a part or city of 

Judæa, ſhould be cur'd of his lameneſs, have his eyes open'd, tho? born blind, or be reſtor'd to 
life after he had lien for a conſiderable time in the grave, yet the knowledge of all theſe cir- 
cumſtances, and of ſo many cauſes concurring to produce, in the ſpace of three years, a great- 

er number of extraordinary events, than had ever before happen'd in the world, appears to 

have been of itſelf no leſs miraculous and divine, than we believe the power, by which thoſe 
cures were really affected: At leaſt if any evil ſpirit could poſſibly have known the critical time 
when theſe things would of courſe happen, or have communicated the knowledge of it to any 
erſon, diſpos'd to take ſo peculiar an advantage of carrying on an impoſture, we may pisuſly 
elieve, that God would have interpos'd by ſome ſpecial providence to prevent the effects of 
ſo very dangerous an illuſion, as it muſt in all human probability have been attended with. 
But I argue here upon a wrong conceſſion, what I would directly infer from the premiſes, is, 
that wherever we ſee the effects of a ſupernatural power in order to confirm the truth of any 
teſtimony or doctrine, we are to believe them true: Provided God, in oppoſition to ſuch 
a power, do not at the ſame time viſibly exert a ſuperior power, either as ro the manner of the 
thing done, or in a greater variety of inſtances. 

Vet there have been ſome pious and learned men of opinion, that a falſe prophet may be per- 
mitted to work a true miracle, even where it is not immediately oppos'd by a ſuperior power, 
in caſe the contrary doctrine to what it is brought to eſtabliſh, has been already eſtabliſh'd by 
any former miracle. This opinion is principally grounded on two texts of ſcripture : I ſhall 
firſt cite that out of the Old Teſtament. If there ariſe among you a prophet or 4 dreamer of 
dreams, and giveth thee a ſign or a wonder, and the ſign or the wonder come to paſs whereof he 

ſpake unto thee, ſaying, Let us go after other gods (which thou halt not known) and let us ſerve 
them : Thou ſhalt not hearken unto the words of that prophet or that dreamer of dreams; for the 

Lord your God proveth you, to know whether you love the Lord your God with all your heart, 
and with all your ſoul x. Whereby it is plain, ſays a learned author +, that after a true doc- 
„ trine is confirm'd by divine miracles, God may give the devil or falſe prophets power to 
* work, if not real miracles, yet ſuch as men cannot judge by the things themſelves whether 
* they be real or no; and this God may do for the trial of men's faith, whether they will for- 
© ſake the true doctrine confirm'd by greater miracles, for the ſake of ſuch doctrines as are con- 

<* trary thereto, and are confirm'd by falſe prophets, by ſigns and wonders. 


— 


* Deut. 13. 1, 2, 3. ＋ Stillingf, orig. ſacr. p. 236. 2 | 
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FROM which explication of the words, it appears to have been the judgment of this great 
man, that falſe prophets may for certain wiſe and good ends of providence, be permitted to work 
true miracles, or at leaſt ſuch wonders ascannot be diſtinguiſſyd ſrom the effects of a power truly 
miraculous; which, as to all the grounds of perſuaſion, is the ſame thing; it being of equal 
force to induce the belief of any perſon, whether a power whereby ſome extraordinary fact is 
done to that end, be really ſupernatural, or ſuch, as tis impoſſible for him to know, upon the 
beft enquiry he can make, not to be ſupernatural. - ».. E901, 
BUT this isa conceſſion, which, with all deference to the author, I humbly preſume to be of 
ill conſequence ; and to ſuppoſe ſuch a dangerous trial of men's faith, eſpecially at any great di- 
ance from the time a doctrine has been once eſtabliſlyd by a miraculous power, as may be too apt 
to make them queſtion the motives upon which they formerly believd, W hatever men, who 
have accuſtom d themſelves to a juſt and ſtrict, way of arguing, may judge, yet it will be hard to 
convince the 'generality of men, that the original proofs of thoſe miracles, which are ſaid to 
have been done by Moſes, or by Jejus Chriſt, are of greater force or evidence towards confirming 
the doctrines ſeverally taught by them, than a true miracle, now work'd before their eyes, 
would be towardsconfirming any new doctrine; eſpecially if it ſhould import norepugnancy to 
the natural aud eternal reaſon of things. E 18 1 
RESIDES, there is no neceſſity from the words of Moſes to make this conceſſion: For they 
do not, in the literal ſenſe of them, imply, that a falſe prophet may be empower'd to work, if not 
real miracles, yet ſuch as men eannot judge by the things themſelves, whether they be real or no; 
but only that he may have a power of giving ſuch a ſign or a wonder, as will come to paſs : 
Whereby tho? ignorant or unthinking people, who do not enquire into the true nature or reaſon 
of things, may be more eaſily impos'd upon; yet there could be no ſuch danger of illufion to 
thoſe, who are capable of examining how, and by what proper character, a ſign or a wonder may 
be really diſtinguiſh'd from any fuct truly miraculous. The anſwer to that other text cited out 
of the New Teſtament is very obvious; Chriſt tells his diſcipies, that a time will come, when 
there ſball ariſe falſe Chriſts, and falſe prophets, and ſhall ſhew great ſigns and wonders, inſomuch 
that, if it were poſſible, they ſhall deceive the very Flect. “ Now there is ſtill lets appearance of 
reaſon for our underſtanding theſe ſigns and wonders as true miracles, than thoſe mention d in the Ns 
former text. When it is ſaid, they would be of ſuch a nature, as to deceive if poſſible the very elect; 
the words even explain'd in the moſt natural and proper ſenſe, ſeem to imply, that ſuch ſigns and 
wonders would not be in truth miracles,but only ſo in outward ſhew and appearance; tho ſo artfully 
Manag'd, that it might be ſometimes difficult, but never impoſſible to truly pious and good men to 
detect the impoſture, This explication of the words appears ſtill more juſt and natural, when we 
conſider, ſuch like diabolical arts, to ſeduce mankind, are expreſly call'd by the apoſtle, lying 
wonders +; and when we are aſſur'd by the ſame authority, that God, to puniſh the fins and 
impieties of men, becauſe they receiv'd not the love of the truth that they might beſava, ſhall ſend 
them ſtrong Deluſion, that they ſhould believe a he |. „ | 
"THERE is but one material objection more, that occurs to my thoughts againſt the evidence 
of miracles to prove the truth of a divine revelation, and that is taken from the miracles ſaid to 
Have been done at ſeveral times by meer heathens and infidels. Butadmitting any of thoſe mira- 
cles, or all of them, to have been really done by a þower wholly ſupernatural, how will it follow 
from hence, that true miracles cannot be evidential of any divine teſtimony or doctrine? See- 
ing the miracles attributed to heathens, were not done in confirmation of the heathen idolatry 
or ſuperſtition, nor, ſtrictly ſpeaking, on any religious, but only on a providential account; ex- 
cept perhaps that they were permitted by God to awaken a corrupt world into a more lively ſenſe 
both of his providence, and his exiſtence, and of the ſeveral duties reſulting from a firm belief 
of them. : Pe | 5 
SHOULD every thing then, which Philoſtratus or Hierocles report of Apollonius Thyanæus be 
really true; ſhould the ſurprizing effects of his Taleſmans mention'd by other authors have really 
Happen'd, and could they not be accounted for upon any natural or mechanical principles; ſhould 
we grant farther, that /eſpaſian really effected the cures aſcrib'd to him by Tacitus; and that a wo- 
man, as Spartianus tells us, was cur'd of her blindneſs by kiſſing the knees of the Emperor 
Adrian; yet as no doctrine of religion was deſign'd to be confirm by any of theſe miracles, ſup- 
poſing them really ſo, no concluſion can be drawu from them in prejudice of miracles done, and ex- 
preſly at the time declar'd to be done, in confirmation of ſome reveal'd doctrine. It is not there- 
fore a queſtion of any great importance towards our proving the truth of a divine revelation; 
whether thoſe ſeveral facts were true or falſe 3 or if true, whether they were effected by a power 
truly miraculous. And yet as to the cures reported to be done by Vepaſian, upon which the 
greateſt force of the objection, | am conſider ing, has been put by unbelievers; there appears ſome 
cauſe to ſuſpect the truth of them, from the very reaſon, which Tacitus aſſigns why they were 
done. For he tells us many miracles happen'd at that time*, to the end Veſpaſian might be more 
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* Mat. 24. 24. 12 Theſ. 2. 9. „ W 
* Per eos menſes multa miracula evenere, queis cœleſtis favor, & quædam in Veſpaſianum inclinatio numinum oſtendetetur. 
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1. IT is impoſſible, in the firſt place, that any creature ſhould know all future motions of ma- 
terial beings, or the ſeveral events reſulting from them. For tho' God has eſtabliſh'd certain 
general and uniform laws of motion, according to which the greater organical parts of the 
worid regularly perform their proper functions; and tho? we are certain in many cafes, that 
ciuſes acting in ſuch a manner will produce ſuch effects; yet as God has reſerv'd to himſelf a 
power of varying, of directing, or ſuſpending the action of ſecond cauſes, and it is not for his 
creatui es to know the times and the ſeaſons of his ſpecial interpoſition to theſe ends, which he 
has put in his own power ; they are for that reaſon incapadle of knowing with certainty, eſpe- 
cially at any conſiderable diſtance, even what events will happen, from the ordinary courſe of 
material agents in this world. Were it otherways, we could never be able to prove the truth 
of a divine revelation from the accompliſhment of any prophecy concerning events, which 
purely depend on the action of material beings: And an objection againſt the validity of ſuch 
a proof, would be unanſwerable to thoſe, who believe God has ſo fix d the order of natural 
cauſes, that except upon occafion of his working a miracle, he never interpoſes by any imme- 
dizte and particular will in the government of them. Upon this hypotheſis, a prophecy con- 
cerning a famine or a flcod, of fruittul or temperate ſeaſons, could never be, what they are 
repreſented to be in the holy ſcriptures, argumentsof à divine prophetick ſpirit, For as they 


are ſuppos'd to depend on a chain of cauſes, how ſecret ſoever, yet purely mechanical, and 
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dbſolittely neceffary, how all we be affur'd that evil n diſcover the connexion of 
them; and if they may, chat they cannot find means of communicativg their diſcoyery to men:? 
Who might take that occaſion of inipofing upon others, under a pretence of beitigatted and 
 comtyitſion'd by a prophetick ſpirit. | Tt may therefore he thcidenrally confider'd'as an argument 
why'God acts in the government of the world by perticular wills; that had this principle nd 
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true foundation, it would be extremely difficalt, if not impoſſible, to prevent the Wand Gf 
evil ſpirits, on occafioh of a power, Which might, for any thing we ktiow, naturally belong to 
them, of prophecy, or divination 3, even concerning events, very remote ; and the cauſes; 
whereof, at the time of their being foretold, coul | hot, to Humane appearance, have any 
certain or probable connexion with then. . 
2. WE have ſtill a ftronger evidence of a divine revelation from prophecy, when the thing 
foretold is accompliſh'd, by the operation indeed of material belles bur after a manner,whereof 
they are in themſelves incapable, and Wr t em ütted u on by a ſuperior 
power. To give us a better idea of the force of this argument upen à compariſon with the for- 
mer, let it be granted, that ſome inviſiblebeing had reveal'd to a e ages. lince, that 
in the eighteenth century from the birth of Chiſt, 0 the month of March, on füch a day of 
the month, and in the evening of that day, one of the molt ſutprizitg luminous appearances 
ſhould happen in the heavens, that the world had ever ſeen; tho it maß be queſtion'd whether | 
the prediction of ſuch an appearance, ought not ro have had the evidence allows to it of a [ 
divine prophetick ſpirit; ſeeing the moſt learned aſtronomers have not been able, in any ſatis- | 
factory manner, to account tor it, even after it has happen'd, and they have matt the niceſt ob- | 
ſervations, human ingeny or art could make upon it; yet ſtill unbelfevers, in their way of ar- | 
guing from the bare poſſibility of things, may object, it does hot follow from hence, that there | 
are not other beings capable of ſeeing much farther upon the chain of natural cauſes, that 
the moſt knowing of mankind can ſee and who might With as much cettainty have diſcover” 
in that view, the time when this phænomenon would happen, as any mah can foretell a future 
eclipſe of the ſun or moon. But ſhould it, on the other Hand, be foretold, that fuch a perſon 
in ſuch an age, ſhall after his being put to death, and lying thtes days in the rg be reſtor'd | 
to life again; here is the prediction of a fact, whereof the prophet was fo tar from diſcovering g 
any viſible cauſe in the natural order of things, that no poſſible cauſe, but that only of a divine 
ſupernatural power, could be aſſign'd for it, Upon this conſideration, the 12 10 of Tertullian, 
I believe, becauſe the object of my belief is impofſible, for which he has been to often inſulted 
by atheiſtical men, is capable of being explain'd in a very go0d and reaſonable ſenſe : Seeing the | ; 
greater impoſſibility there appears to human apprehenſion of effecting What has been foretold, ; 
the ſtronger and more convincing muſt the evidence neceſſarily be, that ſuch a predittion, when 
accompliſh'd, was really from God. oo 5 | 
3. WE have yet a farther evidence of any divine revelation fenen when the things 
foretold depend, as to the event, on the free determination of intelligent beings. Whatever 
men may pretend concerning the neceſſary connexion of all natural cauſes and effects, or from ; 
the ſecret powers of matter and motion, to ſolve the arguments we bring frotn ptophecy, either i 
in reference to miraculous or more common event; yet ſuppoſing the freedom of human will, [ 
without which there is an End of all religion and morality at once, no poſſible account can be 
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given how ſuch actions as flow entirely from the free exerciſe of it, can be certainly foretold, | 
unleſs by that all perfect being, who znderſtanleth our thoughts afar off, and knoweth the things, ] 
that come into our mind, every one of them, By means of Which perfect knowledge, and which 


js peculiar to him, he can, without deſtroying human liberty, infaſtibly foretell what ufe men 
will make of it, or which way, when left to themſelves, and fo far he may juſtly leave them, 
they will certainly take. | 5 | 

SHOULD it then be foretold, that an extraordinary perſon, not only with reſpect to 
the circumſtances of his birth, the manner of his life, and the miracles to be done by him, 

| ſhould appear in ſuch an age, but that at laſt he ſhontd be betray'd and put to death by the 

hands of wicked men, bettay'd in particular by one who had eat of his bread, and drank of hu 

cup; here is all the evidence from prophecy, and ſuch is the evidence we have for the truth of 
chriſtianity, that any revelation can have, or be ſuppogd capable of. | 

BUT it is objected againſt the arguments we bring from the accompliſhment of prophecies, 

in proof of any divine revelation, that they are often exprefs'd in obſcure terms, and are often 
too for that reaſon differzntly interpreted and 2pplyd. To this, I anſwer, 

.1 THAT the obſcurity of ſome prophecies is no argument againſt the evidence of thoſe, 
which are full and clear. We have reaſon, on the other hand, to conclude from the accom- 
plifunent of ſuch, as have been clearly and fully expreſs'd, that the obſcurity of others docs 
not ariſe ſo much from the manner of expreſſing them, confider'd originally, or fimply in it— 
ſelf, as from the diſtance of time, which renders it many times ſo dithcult for us, to know the 
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proper ſignification wherein certaia terms have been formerly usd, ot the cuſtoms, to which 
they allude. Where prophecies are really in their own nature obſeure, and deſign'd, for 
reaſons I ſhall afterwards mention, to be ſo; yet when the time of their being accompliſh'd is 
at hand, we ſhall then, in all probability, ſee and diſcover the accompliſhment. of them, in 


x 


as clear alight, as that wherein the accompliſhment of other prophecies, in the ſame inſpird 
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writings, has already appear'd to us. For as ſome prophecies may. be abſcure on the account 
of idioms or ancient cuſtoms, the meaning whereof is new leſs certain; ſo other prophecies may 
refer to idioms, or cuſtoms which thoſe future ages, wherein they are to be fulfil'd, will give origin 
to; The prophecies, for inſtance, in the Revelations, which relate to. the ſeven churches," were 
both ſufficiently clear in themſelves, and have been ſince remarkably accompliſbd. We may 


from hence conclude, that other prophecies in this book, tho ſo obſcure, that learned men 


4 


are ſometimes at a loſs to form even ſpecious conjectures about the ſenſe of them, yet have 
not only the ſame divine authority with the reſt; but that when the ſtate of things, at the 
time they are to receive their completion, and to which they allude, comes to be known, the 
evidence of their being fulfilÞd will be equally ſtrong and convincing, But, 
2. THERE is ſometimes a moral neceſſity, why prophecies ſhould be obſcure, to the end 
tlat they may be mote ſafely convey'd down to poſterity ; lay leſs reſtraint on the liberty o 
human will; and be more free, as to the methods of accomplifhing them, fiom all ſuſpicion 
of artifice or deſign, Firſt, the conveyance of a prophecy would be in ſome caſes extremely 
difficult, if not wholly impracticable, if the perſons, affected by it, could not poſſibly miſtake 
the ſenſe or meaning of it. Suppole, for example, it were expreſſly foretold by ſome prophet, 
that a nation, to which alone this oracle is committed, ſhall, after a certain term of years, 
for their perverſeneſs and impiety, their ingratitude and rebellion, be utterly deftroy'd, and 
become a name of reproach to all the nations about them; it is reaſonable to believe, that in- 
ſtead of preſerving ſuch a prophecy ; and tranſmitting it down to future times in any certain 
or authentick manner, ſuch a nation would uſe means to ſtifle the tradition of it, at leaſt would 
not admit it among their moſt publick and facred records; by which the credit and authority of 
it would by degrees be ſenſibly impair'd, if not at length, wholly deſtroy'd. nas 
IF ſome prophecies were not abſcure, they would, in the next place, beat too hard upon 
the liberty of human will, eſpecially as to the perſons deſign'd to be the immediate inſtru- 
ments of executing them, Good men would he rhore backward ro engage in any meaſures, 
that muſt neceſſarily terminate in their own death or ruin; and wicked men animated with 
a ſpirit of pride, ambition, or enthuſiaſm, might be apt to think they had leſs to anſwer for, 
in rendring themſelves, by any means, neceſſary towards effecting the great ends of providence, 
ane without which the determinate counſel and foreknowledge of God, would of neceſlity be 
ruſtrated. ' ” | | | 
AGAIN, the obſcurity of certain prophecies tends to render the methods of accompliſh- 
ing them more free from all ſuſpicion of artifice or deſign, For had they been ſo clear that 
no queſtion could ariſe concerning the ſenſe of them, it would have been ſuppos'd, that thoſe 


* 


Who were concerned in executing them, deſignedly form'd the rules of their conduct, accord- 


ing to that ſenſe z and that they were not therefore foretold, becauſe it was certainly fore- 
ſeen they would be accompliſh'd; but men, on the other hand, made it their endeavour or con- 
ſpir'd to accompliſh them, becauſe they were foretold. She 


BUT when a prophecy is fulfild, without any knowledge of the perſon, or contrivance 


of the perſons, by whom it was to be fulfilld ; this affords us a proper occaſion at once of ad- 


miring the certainty of God's foreknowledge in declaring it; and the wiſdom of his conduct 
in bringing it to paſs. , ani 

AS to that part of the objection, which relates to the different ſenſes, according to which pro- 
Phecies are ſometimes interpreted or apply'd, it may be accounted for upon the reaſons, we have 
already aſſignd, why certain prophecies are, and ought to be, originally more obſcure. But if 
it be ſaid farther, there are few prophecies, the ſenſe whereof is ſo clear, that no interpreters 
have divided upon it; this remark if true, yet does not affect the truth or evidence of ſuch pro- 
phecies ; becauſe it may be jultly reloly'd, to ſay nothing concerning the ignorance of ſome in- 
terpreters, into motives of vanity or prejudice, of envy or intereſt. Learned men, who are 
generally agree'd in condemning theſe motives, and ſometimes preſcribe very good rules againſt 
them, do notwithſtanding in their writings too plainly. appear to be ſometimes influenc'd b 


them. Above all, an ambition of making new diſcoveries, and of being thought capable of ſay- 


ing ſomething upon any thing, is one fruitful cauſe why the plaineſt texts, by the artifices of in- 
genious men, eſpecially of new theoriſts, are on occaſion made to ſpeak, what of all things is moſt 
foreign to their proper and genuine ſignification. But I do not chink it neceſſury to jay any thing 
more in anſwer to an argument, which concludes nothing, but that man is too apt to be biaſyd 
in his ſearch after truth, by ſuch confiderations, as either obſtruct the diſcovery. of it, or will 
incline him, when diſcover'd, to diſſemble it. 


III. We 
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III. WE have a farther evidence of a divine revelation, when the conduct of the perſons, to 
who God originally made it, was ſuch, that no motive, but a full and clear convictioön of its 
truth, could be ſuppos'd to have carry d them through all the difficulties of their miniſtry. 

III has been conſider'd before, as an internal proof of a divine revelation, when the doctrines 
propos d, or the duties requir'd by it, are contrary to the general maxims or intereſts of this 
- world: © But when, notwithſtanding the greateſt diſcouragements imaginable in both theſe re- 
ſpects, men not only aſſent to the truth of ſuch a revelation themſelves, but induſtriouſly report 
it, and declare the neceſſity of believing it to others; here is all the ſecurity that can be deſir'd 


For what elſe ſhould induce reaſonable beings, either to believe or propagate any doctrine, at the 
hazard of every thing that is dear and valuable to them in this life, - DS 


IIS argument for the truth of a divine revelation, from the viſible-dangers it expoſes men 
to, and their ſuffering in their neareſt intereſts actually for it, ſuppoſing them perſons of common 
_ underſtanding, does not only reſpect thoſe, to whom ſuch a revelation is immediately made, and 
who are authorizd by God to report or declare it to others, but the perſons alſo who are in- 
_ducd to believe it, and to comply with the ſevereſt conditions of it, upon their authority: Eſ- 

pecially at a time when the original proofs and teſtimonies, upon which the credibility of it de- 
pends, may be eaſily come at, and examin'd into. For men are ſo naturally averſe to embrace a- 
ny oyertures to their diſad vantage, but above all ſuch overtures as they know beforehand muſt 


evidence of thoſe proofs and teſtimonies could, upon any reaſonable preſumption, have been ef- 
fectually convincing to them. = 5 | 
WE. find in other caſes,worldlyconſiderations have ſo great a power towards blinding the minds 
and corrupting the hearts of men, that ſeeing they often ſee, and will: not perceive, and hearing they 
often hear, and will not underſtand. When they ate therefore plainly told, as the condition of their 
embraciag ſucha religion, that they muſt prepare totake up the croſs,and deny themſelves even as to 
things lawful and innocent; that they muſt be willing to part with houſes and lands, and wifes and 
children, and life itſelf; that they ſhall be per ſecuted, revibd, and hated; and that if in this life only 
they have hope, they are of all men moſt miſerable: In a word, when the greateſt encouragement 
here given them, is, that tho? their enemies are able to kill the body, yet they cannot kill the ſoul 
when it is thus previouſly condition'd, what men are to expect and do if they will believe a divine 
reyelatioa, nothing but the ſtrongeſt aſſurance of its truth and divinity, can be imagin'd capable 
of perſuading their belief. Intereſt, which, according to a common obſervation, never lyes, is 
always cautious, eſpecially on occaſions, which very nearly concern it, of being impos d upon by 
a lye. | 
IT is of no force to invalidate this argument, that there have been certain enthuffaſts, the 
Quakers in particular, very forward to ſuffer in defence of errors, for which they pretend a di- 
vine inſpiration. For, not to reſume what has been ſaid concerning the proper marks, whereby 
an enthuſiaſt may be diſtinguiſh'd from a perſon truly Inſpir'd, 1 am here principally conſidering 
the morives, upon wich men may be induc'd to believe a divine revelation, not from the inter- 


the illuſions of a diſtemper'd or over-heated imagination; but I have reſpe& to ſich motives of 
belief as depend upon facts, that all perſons may ap eal to, or have recourſe to the ſenſible, 
proofs of; and from which they may draw certain and undeniable concluſions. 

© THE ſum of the preſent argument lies herein, that men naturally avoid ſo much as they can 
the occaſions of certain pain or ſuffering, and will therefore in all caſes think themſelves concern'd 
to enquire what it is they ſuffer for, and upon what grounds A man eſpecially, who prefers an im- 
mediate, tho? cruel and ignominious death, when conditions of life are propos d to him, ſo he will 
but renounce the principle for which he is condemn'd to die; if ſuch a principle be not deduc'd 
in a ſpeculative way of reaſoning, wherein very good men may be miſtaken, but from the evi- 
dence of certain and obvious facts; ſuch a man muſt in all reaſon be ſuppos'd thoroughly con- 


vincd, and upon the moſt clear and inconteſtable proofs, that thoſe facts were truly done. To 


which I ſhall only add, that the argument under conſideration, holds ſtill ſtronger, when great 
numbers of people, of both ſexes, of all capacities, and of every age and condition, indifferent- 
ly agree in bearing teſtimony for the ſame truths, at the ſame hazard of every thing, which they 
can be ſuppos d to haye moſt at heart in this preſent world. 5 | | 
IV. THE laſt external evidence I ſhall bring in proof of a divine revelation, ſhall be taken 
from the ſucceſs of the doctrine or doctrines aftirm'd to be reveaPd. Not that I think ſucceſs does 
neceſſarily infer the truth of every profeſſion, or the juſtice of every cauſe; it is often, on the 
other hand, made uſe of by occaſion of the ſenſible pomp and luſtre, wherewith it is attended, 
rather to dazzle and amuſe, than convince the minds of men: By which means, the countenance, 
it gives to error and corruption at once, is too notorious. 3 
WHEN the ſucceſs then of any religion is either owing to ſuch cauſes, as were proper in the 
natural tendency of the thing to produce it; or is . by ſuch methods, as are moſt apt to 


pervert 


RJ 4 


of theit acting at once upon a ſincere diſintereſted principle, and from the moſt convincing motives, 


neceſſarily terminate in the. greateſt miſeries here incident to them; that nothing but the cleareſt 


nal light of it, for which even pious and well meaning perſons may ſometimes perhaps miſtake 
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BUN when, on the other ſide, a religion is eſtabliſt?d, contrary to the ſetled laws and powers 


ſive, and powerful effects of it, the greateſt miracle of all. _ 
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SO b C HAF. V. E RO P. IV. 
: That God bas in fa made a revelation of his will. 


F Shall not here ſpeak corcerning any revelation previous to the time of Moſes, which the 
1 revelation made to that prophet confirms the truth of: I fhall only ſhew, that ſuppoſing we 
had no particular. ſtanding record to aſſure us that Moſes was a true prophet; yet we have 
ſuch ſtrong moral aſſurances from other authentick monuments of antiquity, and from general 
tradition, of his being a perſon who acted by a divine authority, as are ſufficient, in the reaſon 
of the thing, to induce our belief of this article, | n ae | 
_ THAT there was ſuch a, perſon as Moſes, is atteſted by many of the heathen writers, who 
ſpeak of him as an extraordinary men, and the founder of the jewiſh laws and religion. It 
1s no leſs evident, that ſeveral converts from among the heathens epenly embrac'd, this reli- 
gion, and ſubmitted wholly, or in part, to the laws of it. Some of them became proſelytes 
of righteouſneſs, and oblig'd themſelves to obſerve all the precepts of the law. Others were 
only proſelytes of the gate, obliging themſelves to obſerve the precepts given to Noah, and the 
ten commandments, the ſubſtance. whereof thoſe precepts contain'd ; and they were fo calld, 
becauſe it was allow'd them to ſojourn, and live among the Jews, or within their gates, Theſe 
proſelytes muſt be ſuppos'd to have had an opportunity of examining the proofs of that religi- 
on, they became converts to, and for which they were willing to forſake the religion of their 
fathers. And 'tis not reaſonable to believe they could all of them fo eaſily have overcome the 
prejudicesof education in order to embrace a religion ſo directly oppoſite to them, if they had not 
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been, upon examination; Fully conVige' d of its divine authority; for upon that foundation the 
e e originally form'd, and all along Tobted.. OS : 

WHAM the law of Moſes! was'deliver'd; he prathly ſhewd*the''credentials;of his miſſion, 
.by OLIN Socks Rees to confirm it. The affafrsof the Jews were in ſuch à ſituation at 
-theotimp:ofthisprophers appearahce, chat they and all the nations about them might ſee, 
che hand: of God was imtevery thing He'undertooKand effected.” Now we ought not to believe, 
In Ard to the wiſdem, goodneſs, and'Yeracity ef Gad, that Maler would, Aer een permit- 
edi t0;cgivei ſuch ſtrong and viſible proofs of his acting by a divine power, had he really been 


2 4 * 
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n imp. For:iby>this means} mot/only the Je but the nations; had been under the moſt 
powerful moralinductments to belſere' a lye; aud te chufe not their 'own deluſions, but ſuch 
a8 t Was impoſſible fon them, in any Human way of judging, to detect: Seeing there can be no 
greater motive of oredibllity; that a revelation comes'from Gott, than when g perſon who de- 
elares himſelf commiſſiomd by a divine authority ko report it, does confeſſedly do thoſe things, 
2 N Eaetbod, in pärtſcular, of cohducting 8 'I/r az?" out of OE en the 
whole: progrefs-of itꝭ no ſeſs than i the execution at*Jaft, miractlons. For nothing bur a con- f 
_tinuedſevits of miractes\ at once im the nature of them, moſt ſurprizi ng! and in their effects 5 
moſt. dreadful, could have prevaibd with Pharaoh, to let tlie pes dle verſe J £0; and when, af- j 
ter bis frequent: colluſions, he conſentedat length £6 "IRIS kent yet in order to cut them 
off; her immediately forins a deſign of purſuing tllem, but in the pürkuit, is miraculouſly over- 
thrown: and: deſtroy'd in the red ſea, with all his hoſ t. 
IHE vigories afterwards gaimd by the Hraelires over the nations, in their way to the 
promis'd land, (and: ffrum which it vifhly appeacd that their God was the Lord, and fought 
theit battels) at once: confirm'd the truth of the Moſaick revelation, and gave thoſe people an 
opportunity of knowing him to be the true God; feeing 20 other God could deliver, or give 
ſucceſs, after that ſort; | This method of ratifying Moſes his miffion, and the laws promulg'd 
by him, was very agreeable: to the wiſdem of God, and his deſign in revealing them. For 
*tis impibus to ſuppoſe, that provide would, in the ſight of the heathen, have favour'd rae! 
with ſuch| miraculous ſucceſſes, under the conduct of a leader, who only pretended to act, 
and make laws by an authority, which he was not really inveſted with . 
IH ESE and other teſtimonies which we alledge from matters of fact, concerning the 
jewiſh religion, are not only recorded in ſcripture, but occaſionally 'mention'd by dilintereſted, | 
and ſometimes by: prejudiced writers 3 Whoſe fidelity, as to this point, we have therefore leſs 
_reaſan; to ſuſpect. And tho it very much tends, as 1 ſhall ew afterwärds, to facilitate a 
the proofs of a divine: revelation, that it ſhould be committed to a ſtanding, and divinely in- | 
ſpir'd Writing; yet that ſuch à method is not, in the nature of the thing, abſolutely neceſſary 
to prove a revelation -divifie, appears from hence; that God may afford us ſuch other moral 
evidences concerning the truth of à 'reveard religion, as may be ſufficient to induce aud oblige 
our aſſent to it: Otherways there would'he an end of all hiſtorical evidence, and the common 
faith df mankind at once. And it had been impoſſible for the Fews before the time of Moſes, 
to have: produc'd any ſolid proof of the revelation made to Abraham, or the antediluvian patri- 
archs; and even after the time of Moſes, concerning the Moſatck diſpenſation, till the book of 
the Law was found in the Reign of 7%, among the ruins of the temple; ſuppoſing, as ſome 
have done; that all the copies of it were then loſt, but which poſſibly atleaſt might have been loſt, 
Neither, upon this ſuppoſition, could the firſt chriſtians have been convinc'd of thoſe ſeveral facts, 
upon which the reaſonableneſs of their believing the chriſtian revelation depended, in the or- 


tion the affairs of the Fews, even when they appar 39 have come properly in their way, it is 


afforded ſo fair and conſiderable an occafion of mentioning them, is juſtly obſerv'd by * Joſephus 


Rad 


r 

WHAT I would here obſerve, is, that thoſe ancient writers, who mention the ee, whe- 
ther in their favour, or to their diſadvantage, had opporrunities of enquiring into the truth of 
ſuch facts, as they alledg'd, or to which they appeal'd in proof of their religion: And if theſe 
facts had not been true, their enemies would, and might eaſily have found means of diſproving 
theme which, yet none of them was ever able to do. In ſhort, if there had been any jult cauſe 
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of lulpicion, that the eg fallify'd in what they reported for the lipgourofitheirrehigton;arid 


religion in general; which it is not crediple they would have ſo — maintaihid; parti- 
cularly under any grievous ſervitude or calamity, if the divine miſſion an 
had not been confirm'd to ther in the belt atteſted, and moſt authentick manner poſſible- 
WE may add in confirmation of the divine authority of the jewiſh luw, that a common- 
Wealth was eſtabliſh'd upon it. If it was eſtabliſn'd immediately by Moſes hen the facts, which 
. declar'd his divine miſſion, were really done, or while they were freſh in the memory of men 
the truth of the Moſaick revelation is hereby granted. But if this eſtabliſmment were made af. 
ter wards, and only pretended to be made in the time of Moſes, and byaüthority of certait mi- 
raculous works, attributed to him, but which were not really done by him, all the g, toa 
man, in the age when ſuch a pretence waz adyanc id, would have been able to detect tlie falſood 
and vanity. of it. And tho“ ſome of them, in honour of their nation, might perliaps have 
ſuffer'd themſelves to be impos d upon by it, yet it was impoſſible that ſo groſs an impoſition 
could haye, obtain'd Weh among them; or, if it could, that the nations themſelves in 
. their neighbourhood would pot have diſcover'd and expag'd the vanityof it. 
IHE proofs cencerning; the divine miſſion of Jeſws.:Chrif, in order to reveal the will of 
_ God to, mankind, are ſtill, if, poſſible, more clear and evident. He appear'd at a time, as a 
prophet. ſent from God, when there was à general expectation, that ſome! extraordinary perſon A 
was to come with that character; and the credentials he produc'd of it were ſo fully and open- | 3 
ly atteſted, that there could not be any juſt or reaſonable: grounds for ſuſpecting them. His 2 
octrine was not preach'd, nor the miracles he work'd to confirm it, done. clandeſtinely, or in 
à corner but publickly before much people, ſeveral of whom were his. profeſs'd enemies, who = 
induſtriouſly ſought all occaſions againſt him, and had he been a deceiver of the people, would 7 
without queſtion have eaſily found means of detecting him. But the mighty works Which he 1 
did, and whereby the truth of his miſſion was evidenc'd, were ſo well and generally known 
that both Jews and Gentiles, tho for reaſons which affected their paſſions and intereſts they did 
not embrace his religion, yet could not but acknowledge them, as effects of a ſupernatural 2 
power; the Jews attributing them, inconſiſtently with the very nature and deſign of his doct- 2 
rine, to diabolical arts and the heathens conſidering | them as extraordinary, and truly mira- L 
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{: culous facts, without drawing the natural conſequences from them. Tho? there were in- 
1 + x53 ® . e 3 0 Sas by | (os ſome I- 
(| deed of both diſtinctions, on whom they had their proper and intended effet. 
N THAT the heathens in particular, for the Jews are out of the queſtion as to this point, 


could not be ignorant of the miracles done by our Lord, we need produce no other arguments 
to evince, than from the apologies of the firſt chriſtians, who appeal'd: to them as facts ſo well 
known, that the evidence of them could not be conteſted; if it had been conteſtable, the adrer- 
ſaries of the chriſtian religion neither wanted learning or wit, malice or power to invalidate 
„ 9 5 
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T appears from the lat tA FINE which ichargd my ſelf with the proof of 
ia the former part, that if neither; the jewiſh nor the chriſtian 664 715 had 


been committed to a ſtanding writing, yet we ſhould not have wanted a ſuffici- 
14 ent moral el that in fact a divine revelation has been de to man- 


0b, riotwithſtanding; ont: af his great 2oodneſs. to prevent. thoſe. doubts 
and uncertainties, which are apt to attend the conveyance of an oral tradition, 
how well ſoever atteſted, has been pleasd to record the revelation which he made to mankind 
in the writings of the Old and Ne Teſtament. The benefit of that revelation being .deſign'd 
5 extend to mankind in general, it was (expedient that it fliould be tranſmitted ſucceſſively 
dqwn to poſterity, in ſuch a matinef, A8 might be of moſt general uſe, and ſubſerviency to this 
end. In order to which, conſidering the common weakneſs and ignorance, the paſſions and 
prejudices of men, an un written traditionary account could not have been ſo proper, as a known 
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and publick record, which, if any miſtakes concerning the doctrines reveabd ſhould happen, 
they might by appealing to it, be better diſcover'd, and more eaſily rectify ec. | 

WHAT | have therefore incumbent on me at preſent, is to enquire concerning the truth of 
thoſe writings, Which compoſe the books of the Old and New Teſtament; and upon what 
gronnds we believe they were really written by divine inſpiration ? | Tots $45, 4 wo 

NOW the proof of this depends principally upon the fa me external teſtimonies, whereby we 
prove the truth of divine revelation in general. For if thoſe, who were commiſſion'd by Ged 
to promulge that revelation to the world, were not, for the ſome reaſon, to be ſuppos d faithful 
in repeating it, whether by word or writing, the end, which God propogd in making it, 
would not be neceſſarily obtain'd : Nay, ſuch prophets, nuder the. pretence of a prophetick 
{pirit, when they ſhould not be really acted by it, might be the occaſion of mifleading men into 
very e f ion Inn ET go oo CORE . 

BUT does it then follow, that a — a ſetit from God, and whoſe miſſion is fully atteſted; 
muſt in every thing he ſays or writes be directed by a divine and infallible ſpirit 2 We ſay he muſt, 
with reſpect to evety thing he ſays or writes, whilſt he ſuſtains the character of a prophet ; the 
wiſdom and goodneſs of God requiring, that a perſon commiſſion'd by him to declare his will, 
ſhould, in order to effect the end for which he is ſo co rmiſſion'd, be, reſtrain'd at leaſt from ad- 
vancing what is falſe, by any method what ever: Except in ſuch caſes; where, if he propheſy 
falſe, God affdrds proper means of detecting him. As in the caſe of thoſe prophets*, whereby 
Abah was, notwithſtanding, ſeduc'd ; or where the ſame prophet immediately undeceives thoſe, he 
had befort ſpoken to in a manner liable to à Wrong conſtruction; as in thecaſe'sf Michaiab . 
Or, lay, where a prophet only ſp8aks his private ſentimencs, at the ſame time, declaring them 
to be ſo; as in the caſ# J of St. Paul. For it can be no manner of prejudice to the truth of thoſe 
doctrines, which afe deliver'd by divine inſpiration, when the perfon who was inſpir'd is parti- 
cularly careful to inform us, where he ſpeaks not in his extraordinary or prophetical, but in a 
private capacity; x,. Ü Ee ET, TS .. ET oe Leno 

IT will be allow'd, except in theſe particular caſes, that what a prophet, duly authorizd; 
ſpeaks, is to be conſider'd not as as the word of man, but as it is in truth the word of God. The 
reaſon of this divine aſſiſtance whichaceompanies a prophet in whatever he preaches, holds equal- 
ly good to prove him divinely aſſiſted ia whatever he writes. Upon one conſideration indeed, the 
reaſon holds ſtronger in the latter reſpect, as what is committed to writing naturally carries more 
weight and Juthorith, and ordinarily ſpreads wider, than what is only reported as having been 
ſpoken ; ahd ſo may he the occaſion in every ige, if the writing be notauthentick, of miſlead 
ing a greater number of perſons. + | V iro 

NEITHER is it any objection to what is here ſaid, that the inſpir'd writers often argue from 
the common principles, and according tb the common methods of human reaſoning. For tho? 
we need no other argument to oblige our afſent tv any doctrine, but that it comes from God, 
yet men are more eaſily perſuaded to believe ſuch truths, which we have firſt demonſtrated to 
them the reaſonablencſs of believing ; eſpecially if we have done it after a manner beſt accom- 
modared ts their prejudices, or moſt agreèable to their capacities; which was the method uſed 
by our Saviour in all his parables, and by St. Pau in his epiſtles; who therefore told the Ro- 
mans, he ſpake after the manner of men, becauſe f the infirmity of their fleſh\|. 

YET admitting there have been ſeveral perſons, Who from time to time wrote by divine 
inſpiration ; this conceſſion may ſtill be thought of no great force towards proving the ſeveral 
books of the Old and New Teſtament divinely infpir'd; except we can ſhew, that thoſe books 
were ſeverally written by the perſons, whoſe names they bear. | 

NOW we have the ſame moral evidence, and moral evidence is all that the nature of the 
thing in queſtion will admit, towards aſcertaiftihg the books of the Old and New Teſtament 
to their reſpective authors, . as we have towards proving, that ether books compogd in any 
former age, were written by ſich particular authors. Nay, as to the writings of Moſes, the 
moſt ancient in the world, we have ſtronger evidence of his being the author of them, from 
og teflon? of heathen writers, and the foundation of a common-wealth, the remains whereof 

Il vIABLy ſubſiſt, the” iſpersd thro? the ſeveral parts of the world, than we have that any 
other writing Cf antiquity, was really the authors ro whom it is now. attributed.  _ 
B ESIPR&, the Jews for fd many ages, under all the revolutions and calamities that befel 
them, Ever cöntinued unanimous in this point: And even after the diviſion of the ten tribes, 
tho? they differ'd, as to the divine authority of the prophetical writings, whereby the apoſtaſy 
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| AND indeed it was provided by many ſpecial acts ok the divine wiſdom, that authentick 


copies of the Books of Moſes ſhould be inviolably preſeryv d: Such of them, I mean, as related 
more particularly to the jewiſh ſtate and diſpenſation. The people were not only commanded 
in general, to reach them their children, ſpeaking of them, when they ſat in their houſes, and when 
they walk'd by the way; when they lay down, and when they roſe up; and to write them apon the door- 
poſts of their hoſes, and upon their gates ; but it was alſo given expreſly in charge, that the King; 
who was to fr upaxn the throne of Iſrael, ſhould write him a copy of the law in a book , and make it, 
as ever he 1 hope for the bleſſing of God upon his government, the ſtanding rule and in- 
ſtrument of it. | 6 „ | | 

THE Jews have a tradition, that the law, by the appointment of Moſes, was to he read 
thrice every week in their publick aſſemblies z which tradition, conſidering how ſtriftly both 
Prince and people were commanded to read and ſtudy the law, ſeems to have ſome reaſonable 
foundation at leaſt in the probability of the thing. Grotius is of the ſame opinion, and whether 
it were true or falſe, the ſcripture however plainly informs us, that Moſes of old time bad, in 
every city, them that preach'd him, being read in the ſynagogues every ſabbath day. 

THAT which tended to preſerve the copies of the law more authentick, and the original of 


it ſtill more inviolable, (if, as ſome learned men have thought, it was preſerv'd under the hand- 


writing of Moſes till the return of the Fews from Babylon) was another expreſs command, that, 
at the end of every ſeven years, in the ſolemnity of the year of releaſe, in the feaſt of tabernacles, 


| whey all Iſrael was to come to appear before the Lord their God, in the place he ſhould chooſe, then ſhould 


this lam be read before all Iſrael, in their hearing. Here is an enumeration of ſuch ſtrong and 
weighty cireumftances, in order to prevent any falſifications of the law, by obliging the atten- 
tion of the Fews when it was read in ſo publick and folemn a manner, that it is not eafy to con- 
ceive, either how it could have been falſify'd, or, what 1 have principally under conſideration 
at preſent, attributed to any other author, than to him, by whom it was originally written, and 
all along ſuppos d to be written, but the fraud muſt of neceſſity have been in as publick a man- 
ner detected. f | i 5 | 
THE. rules laid down in the law of Moſes for the trial of prophecy, diſcover alſo the great 
care, which the providence of God was pleas'd to take, leſt the Jews ſhould be impos'd upon by 
any falſe pretenders to a divine prophetick ſpirit, or miſtake in attributing ſuch writings, as were 
dictated by a true ſpirit of prophecy, to any other name, than that of the true author. 
FOR tho'it was not neceſſary that they, who compos d under the direction of the Holy Spi- 
rit, the hiſtorical books of the ſcripture, ſhould have their names ſeverally affix d to thoſe books; 
the uſe and credit of hiſtory not depending ſo much on our perſonal knowledge of the hiſtorian, 
as on the truth of thoſe facts, which he relates, and wherein, if he falſify, he may be diſprov'd 
by other authentick memorials, or concurrent teſtimonies ; yet the authority of any prophecy - 
depending entirely on the divine miſſion of that prophet, by whom it is deliver'd : It is of grea- 
ter neceſſity, his name ſhould he particularly recorded; to the end that what he foretold might, 
as to the event, be more certainly rely'd on: Eſpecially if he had already prov'd his miſſion, by 
the accompliſhment. of any former prophecy, _ | 


71 | 138 1 Wet? 3 . — 
IF the Samaritans did not acknowledge the praphetical writings, as having the ſame ſanction, 


in reſpect of their divine authority, with the books of Moſes; their error, or rather their ob- 


ſtinacy, herein, F too viſibly from conſiderations merely political; which, on other oo- 
caſions, have had power enongh, not only to corrupt the judgment of particular perſons, but of 

hole communities. It is evident, that ſo ons as the authority of the prophetical writings was 
admitted, the apoſtaſy and corrupt worſhip of the ten tribes were ſo plainly condemn'd, that 


nothing could he pretended, with the leaſt ſhew of reaſon, in favour or excuſe of them. 


LF ſome difficulties concerning the authority of other inſpir'd-writings have riſen, becauſe 
the names of their reſpeQive authors are notaſcertain'd to them; yet this can be no prejudice 


to the authority of ſuch books, the names of whoſe authors are ſeverally ſpecify'd before or in 


them; Neither indeed is it of abſolute neceſſity towards our diſcovering any perſon to be the 
author of a book compos'd by h im, that he ſhould either prefix his name to it, or be mentlon'd in 
the body of it; provided it be known and reported by perſons of undoubted veracity, that he 
was the author of it. For certain human and prudential conſiderations may even oblige a per- 
ſon divinely inſpir'd, for ſome time at leaſt, to conceal his name. As on occaſion of the epiſtle 
written by St. Paul to the Hebrews, it was expedient they ſhould not have known him to be the 
author of it, becauſe of the prejudices they had conceiv'd againſt him, as being, in their opinion, 
an apoſtate, and an enemy to their nation. For I need not ohſerve how much a perſonal prejudice 
is apt to hisſs our judgment againſt the cleareſt, and ſtrongeſt reaſoning of any author, and to 
, which might other ways be expected from it. 
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Of the Holx SCRIPTURES. BOOK II. 

I need not deſcend particularly to examine the divine authority of thoſe books, which com- 
pole the canon of the Old Teſtament, whether anonymous, or tranſmitted to us under any cer- 
tain name. *Tis ſufficient to ſhew in general, that our Saviour approvd the canon of the Old 
Teſtament, as it was reteiv'd by the Jews in his time. As to the writings of Moſes and the pro- 
phets, this admirs of no diſpute ; with reſpect to other writings acknowledg'd as canonical by 
them, - the expreſs command of our Saviour, that they ſhould ſearch the ſcriptures, ſuppoſes 
that what they then receiv'd and believ'd as ſuch, had all the authority, which the ſcriptures, 
properly ſo call'd, ought to have. For if they had at that time receiv'd any book, as having the 
ſanction of divine authority, which really had no ſuch ſanction, inſtead of expoſing a moſt dan- 
gerous error, which, with reverence we may ſay, it became a prophet ſent from God (ſhould we 
conſider our Saviour only as an ordinary prophet) to have done, he had, on the other had, 
taken too viſible and direct a method towards confirming them in it. And tho? what we call an 
argument ad hominem may ſometimes be uſed on occaſion of a ſpeculative error, and without 
applying our ſelves directly to confute it; yet to direct the practice of men, as our Saviour here 
does, in conſequence of any error, is what no rules, either of reaſon or piety, will admit on 
any occafion. j I 

50 again, when the apoſtle tells us, that unto the Jews were committed the oracles of God * : 
Here was a proper, and, in appearance, una voidable opportunity to a perſon animated with his 
zeal (had the Fews really falfify'd ſo high and ſacred a truſt; or impogd any human compoſition, 
as of equal authority with thoſe oracles) to have expos'd a corruption moſt abominable in its 
own nature, and of the moſt dangerous conſequence to religion. Net 

BUT that the canon of the Jews was approv'd by the Spirit of God in the New Teſtament, 
appears more expreſly from the ſame apoſtle, when he tells Timothy, that from a child he had 
known the holy ſcriptures ||. By which he could mean no other writings, but thoſe, which were 
then publickly receiv'd and acknowledg'd by the Fews, under that title. For he adds in the 
next words, all ſcripture is given by inſpiration from God +: Which, according to a ſtrict and 
juſt method of reaſoning, particularly obſervable in the writings of St. Paul, plainly implies, 
that the ſcriptures, which Timothy had learn'd, were in truth given by divine inſpiration, whe- 
ther they bore the names of their ſeveral authors or not, | | | 

BUT it had been ſufficient to my preſent purpoſe to obſerve, that the revelation God has 


103 


made of his will is in part contain'd in the writings of the Old Teſtament, from the confirmation 


given. to the divine authority of Moſes, and ſeveral of the prophets, who are Cited out of thoſe 
writings, and ſometimes by name, in the New Teſtament, _ $ | 3 
As to the authors of thoſe books, which compoſe the chriſtian canon, the proofs of their 
being written by the perſons, under whoſe names they have been tranſmitted to us, are as evi- 
dent as the nature of the thing will admit. Julian the apoſtate himſelf acknowledges, that the 
authors of the ſeveral goſpels, were the perſons to whom they are ſeverally attributed. The 
evidence indeed, that both the goſpels and epiſtles were written by thoſe, whoſe names they 
-bore, was ſo full and inconteſtable, that the adverſaries of chriſtianity, in their writings againſt 
the chriſtians, and in their diſputes with'them, make no diſpute upon this head. But take the 
thing for granted, Celſus J, in particular, objects to the chriſtians, that alterations had been 
made in the goſpels. But this rather ſuppoſes, that, in his opinion, they were written by the 
evangeliſts, to whom they are aſcrib'd. For had he believ'd them aſcrib'd to wrong names, he 
-would not have objected, thitthey' had been alter'd, but that they were ſuppoſititious: This being 
a conſideration of greater force to deſtroy the credit and authority of them. 955 

- THE caution, which was us'd by the firſt chriſtians, in admitting any books into the canon 


of the holy ſeriptures, whoſe authors were not certainly known to them, appears from the 


ſcruples they had for ſome time concerning the epiſtle to the Hebrews, the ſecond epiſtle of St. 
Peter, and the general epiſtle of dt. Jude. But their receiving theſe books into the canon after- 


wards, is the greater argument of the care they took in diſtinguiſhing genuine from apocryphal 


and ſpurious writings; | ſeeing they did not admit even books, which were truly canonical as 
ſuch, till upon ſtrict examination and enquiry, they evidently appear'd to be ſo. e 

IHE hereticks themſelves did not deny the books of the New Teſtament to have; been 
written by thoſe, under whoſe names the church ſeverally receivd them; but pretend oral 
tradition, an oppoſition to the doctrines contain'd in them: The vanity of which pretence 
Irenæur M expoſes, by ſhewing, that there were not only clear teſtimonies concerning the 
truth of the catholick faith from undoubted tradition, which might be trac'd up td the 
times of the apoſtles, but that the very ſame Goſpel, which they firſt preach'd, they afterwards 

+ ALL IE N | 


committed to writing to be the foundation and pillar of faith, +3 


IHE concluſion 1 would draw from what has been here ſaid, is, that we have all the evi- 
dence toward aſcertaining the books of the Ne Teſtament to their proper authors, that we 
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PART II. Of the Holy SCRIPTURES. 105 
ein have towards proving any book written at or about the ſame diſtance of time by any 
particular author. And yet we no more doubt, whether certain writings, that go under the 
name of Cicero, or Seneca, were really compos'd by them, than whether there have ever been 
two ſuch perſons in the world. Nay, we have, on ſome accounts, a ſtronger evidence on the 
part of the ſacred penmen, than we are able to produce for the geguine works of theſe, or any 


other human authors whatever in former times. I have obſerv'd, that the adverſaries of 


chriſtianity have found themſelves oblig'd to aſcribe the evangelical writings to thoſe perſons, 
to whom they have been ſeverally aſcrib d by the church; who, if thoſe books had been im- 
pod upon the world under falſe names, yet could eaſily have diſcover'd and exposd ſuch an 
impoſition. But, in truth, it no leſs concern'd the primitive ehriſtians themſelves to prevent 
their being impogd upon in an affair, which ſo viſibly affected them in their neareſt intereſts. 
As they were beſt able to judge of the books attributed to the evangelical writers, eſpecially 


if what Tertullian | reports be true, and there is no reaſon to ſuſpect the truth of it, that 


in his time there were original manuſcripts of the apoſtles ſtill preſerv'd; ſo they could not but 
apprehend it as a matter. of the laſt conſequence to the credit of the chriſtian religion, to 
make a right judgment concerning them. It cannot be imagin'd, that perſons, who were 
willing to ſuffer every thing for the truth of chriſtianity, would not be careful to preſerve, in 
every reſpect, thoſe monuments uncorrupt, whereby the facts, upon which the proofs of it 
depended, and the doctrines it contain'd, might be beſt atteſted, and tranſmitted to future ages. 
And ſince the reaſons, in particular, of aſcertaining any other books to their reſpective authors, 
could not, to appearance, be ſo ſtrong in point of intereſt, as thoſe, which influenc'd the firſt 
ehriſtians, the evidence, upon which they aſcrib'd the writings of the New Teſtament, to the 


evangeliſts and apoſtles, muſt therefore be allow'd ſo much the ſtronger and more con- 


Vincing., | „ „„ . ; | 

IN order'to prove the truth and authority of the holy ſcriptures, I might have deſcended to 
an induction of the ſeveral proofs, both internal and external, before mention'd, fo this end. 
But as in mentioning thoſe proofs, I had plainly an eye to the purity, harmony, and other perfe- 
ctionsof the holy ſcriptures, and to the facts and doctrines contain'd in them, 'tis eaſy for-every, 


one to diſcover the force of what was ſaid, by a particular application under this article. 'To 


avoid prolixity, I have ſatisfy'd my felf in general with ſuch conſiderations and external proofs, 


as may ſufficiently evidence to all reaſonable and well diſpoſed perſons, the divine authority of the 
ſacred penmen, both in reference to the Old and New Teſtament, and the truth of thoſe writ- 
ings, which have been ſucceſſively convey'd down to us, under their reſpective names. 
_ISHALL only take notice, before I conclude this head, of an objection proposd by 
Mr. Hobbes, (but which, as to the main defign of it, is ſince his time become more popular 
that may be thought to lie againſt what I have here particularly ſaid een the genuine 
writings of the apoſtles. It has been pretended by this author“, that the writings of the apo- 
ſtles were not received or acknowledg'd by the church, as ſuch, till the council of Laodicea, which 
was held in the year three hundred fixty four. Now if what is here ſo confidently aſſerted ſhould 
prove true, the natural conſequence would be, thar we cannot have at ſuch a diſtance of time ſo 
clear and full aſſurance that the apoſtles were really the authors of thoſe epiſtles, as from 
the undoubted teſtimony of writers, who liv'd in the apoſtolical age, or in the times neareft 
to it. 5 | | ; 
BuUl it is ſo far from being true, that the writings of the apoſtles were not ſooner receiv'd 
and acknowledg'd as ſuch by the church, that ſeveral fathers of the church, who beſt knew her 
ſentiments, and ſpoke conformably to them, cite both goſpels and epiſtles, as of divine authority, 
and under the very names which they now bear, From whence 'tis reaſonable to conclude, the 
principal deſign of that council, was not ſo much to declare what books were canonical, or to 
be receiv'd, as having the ſanction of divine authority (for that was ſufficiently known already) 
as what books ſo receiv'd, had been thought proper to be read in churches, Which may ſerve 
to diſcover to us the reaſon, why the book of the revelations, which, on account of ſeveral ab- 
ſtruſe and myſterious paſſages in it, was not chought ſo edifying when read in churches, as 


other — of ſcripture, is omitted in the catalogue of canonical books drawn up by that 
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That no bery material alterations, or ſuch as may tend to deſtroy their au- 
thority, have happen'd in the writings either of the Old or New Tefta- 
ment, £ | | _— . 


\HOULD it now be univerſally granted, that God has formerly made a revelation; that 
8 this revelation was originally committed to a ſtanding and authentick writing, under the 
names of men divinely inſpir'd, and which names they at preſent bear; yet we ſhall ſtill be una- 
ble to bring unbelievers to the acknowledgment of the truth, except we can alſo prove to them 
farther, that theſe writings have been preſerv'd from all impure mixtures, and dangerous innova- 
tions. For how ſhall we otherwiſe, ſay they, be able to diſtinguiſh in them, what was really di- 
ated by the Spirit of God, from what has been inſerted, or altered in them; not ſo much per- 
haps by mere fallible men, as by wicked men, who had a form'd and direct intention to deceive 
others. 5 | | 
IN anſwer to this queſtion, ſo far as it relates, in the firſt place, . 

1. To theFews. What has bee oceafionally infinuated, concerning the ſpecial proviſion God 
was pleas'd to make towards preſerving authentick copies of the Moſaick law, by obliging the 
Jews to read it both privately, and in the moſt publick and ſolemn manner, is ſufficient to ſhew 
how extremely difficult it was, or rather, indeed, morally impoſſible, to have introduc'd any do- 
ctrine oppoſite, or foreign to the deſign of that law, into the body of it; or to have corrupted 
it in any reſpect whatever, but in a way open to every one's diſcovery ; eſpecially ſince there 
was a particular and ſtrict prohibition in the law itſelf, that no one ſhould preſume to add unto, 
or diminiſh ought from it *, 8 5 3 19 85 

BUT as we are not always determin'd to do our duty, by the moſt expreſs commands, however 
reaſonable in themſelves, when they have no relation to our intereſts, God was pleas'd to add this 
farther motive towardsobliging the Jews to preſerve the Moſaick law free from all corruption, 
that the ſeveral tenures and properties, in the diſtribution of the twelve tribes, were aſcertain'd 
and ſettled by that law. Now men are generally very careful to preſerve thoſe records, ypon 
which their civil rights depend; eſpecially ſuch as they claim by inheritance.” © But where 
ſeveral perſons are concern'd, or ſpecify'd in a deed of ſettlement; their mutual emulations, 
and their ſeperate, as well as common intereſts, will more effectually oblige them to guard, in 
the former caſe, againſt any falſification of it from one another, and in the latter, from all foreign 


: 
: 


impoſition ; and that too, even in reference to things, which do not affect ſuch a deed, as to its 


2 5 75 uſes or deſign. For a record that may he falſify'd in part, will in ſome meaſure, at 
Ate we its credit and authority, even with reſpect to thoſe parts of it, which are not 
| f Mal inſtance in another wiſe proviſion towards preventing any corruption in the law of 
Aſt, from the ſpecial promiſes made by God to the Fews of temporal bleſſings and enjoyments; 
e condition whereof was their obedience to the law, and their not turnieg aſide from it, to the 
right Hand, f to the left. This render'd it neceffary to the Jews, as ever they hop'd for peace 
and plenty? for victory over their enemies, or proſperity in any kind, that the laws, upon the ob- 
ſervation thereof,theſe bleffings were promly Bat ſome have thought, the generality of theFews 
carry'd their views ho higher) ſhould have been entirely preſerv'd, ſo much as was poſſible, from 
al filfification 3 for where there isa failure in the condition upon which any promiſe is made, as 
there muſt be, where the rules to be obſerv'd are either alter d, or not diſtinctly known; there 
the party promiſing is abſoly'd from all obligation of executing his promiſe. = 
II will be faid, perhaps, that theſe arguments only prove the moral impoſſibility of falfifying 
the law of Aſſes, conſider'd ſtrictly and properly as ſich, but they do not prove, that the ſame 
care was taken to preſerve the other parts of the Pentateuch in general from all corruption; or, 
by name, the book of Geneſis; which had no ſuch neceſſary relation to the law; but the credit 
and authority of it might have ſubſiſted, tho' the Jews had not beliey'd that book written by 
Moſes, as a perſon, divihely inſpir d. 2 5 5 
TO which 1 anſwer, it is ſufficient to my chief purpoſe, to ſhew, that Gcd has made a reve- 
lation of his will, contair'd in the writings of the Old and New Teſtament, fo far as a divine re- 
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velation ! imports," what is certainly the” principal end of it, a rule of faith, worſhip, and life. 
And tho? it was of more ſpecial and immediate concernment to the Fews to preſer de this rule 
in its original purity and perfection ; yet as all the obligation of it to them aroſe from the cha- 
racter of Ffoſes as a prophet, it was incumbent. on them, in honour: to him, faithfully to pre- 
ſerve whatever book, he had written in that capacity : Leſt any falſification in it ſhould be 
thought to imply a poſſibility, at leaſt, that the Books of the law written by him, might by one 
means or other, in Proceſs of time, have been falſify d too. For Where ſeveral hooks are pub 
liſtrd under the namè of the ſame 'author ; eſpecially where they have an immediate connexion 
with ond another, and all centre in the ſame deſign, any notorious falſification in one or 
more of them, will naturally be interpreted, in ſome degree, to impair the credit of the 
ice 26417 08 et ' 52 Meg enen HOTTIE | | | 3 8 1 See 0 | 
As to other inſpird writings' of the Old Teſtament, a continued ſucceſſion of prophets, 
wlon deen office it was to reprove and correct any ertor relating to faith, as well as corruption 
in practice, render'd it impoſſible that any dangerous variations could have been made in thoſe 
writings, 17 5 their being openly cenſur'd and condemn'd at the very time of making them. 


Neither is probable, indeed, that any perſon. would ever have attempted to adulterate them 
in any reſpe t, where there was not only. a diſtinct on of men, ahimated with. a becoming 
zeal fo prevent the corruption of them; but they were likewiſe in Ih many hands, and ſo open- 
ly r&d and conſulted, that there was ſcarce a private 1 among the Jews, but who might 


have known, if any ſuch thing could haye Rappen d, both when: and wherein they had been 


cottu ted. 8 i 0 . 1 0 n. e ä 
WE may add, that the very reaſons ypon which the Jews admitted any books into their canon, 
renderd it neceſſary that thoſe books ſhould be preſery'd in their original purity. For if any 


material mutilations or additions ſhould have afterwards happen'd in them, their being recei vd 


as canonical, had been ſo far from doing ſervice to religion, or anſwering the great end for 
which they were receiv d into the canon, that they had afforded a dangerous occaſion of intros 
ducing one error or other, under the ſtronger umbrage and pretence of authority. — 

WE have an equal aſſurance, at leaſt, if not on ſome accounts much ſtronger, that the writ- 
ings of the New Teſtament, when once receivd as canonical, could not be, in any dangerous 
inſtances, corrupted, For beſides that the reaſon laſt mention'd in relation to the Frws holds in- 
differently with reſpect to the.chriſtian canon; the number of copies, which were early extant 
of the evangelical writings, and generally diſpersd, render'd any alterations in them, but ſuch 
as might. have been eaſily diſcover, altogether. impracticable. Accordingly upon every at- 
tempt to poyſon theſe ſacred fountains, a diſcovery. of it was in due time actually made. The 
very controverſies which aroſe in the infancy of the church, were not without their uſe to- 
wards preſerving the purity of thoſe holy ſcriptures, which compoſe the cannon of the New 
Teſtament. What was added, or mutilated in them by hereticks, as it gave occaſion of ex 
ſing their impious arts and deſigns, ſo it contributed not a little towards the better ſettlement of 
the true and original text. And the hereticks, on the other hand, were themſelves in ſome de- 
gree inſtrumental to this end; as having a watchfbl eye on the orthodox, leſt they ſhould make 
uſe of atry pious fraud towards interpolating the ſcriptures, which it might poſſibly have been 
ſuſpected BY them, that ſome perſons out of a miſtaken zeal, might on occaſion make no great 
FTT. — ; 
15 we confider the ſtate of this matter in the time of Euſebius, there were ſo great a number 
of copies of the New Teſtsment then in being, that few families were without one or more of 
them. Theſe copies were. diſtributed into ſeveral parts of the world, and in tne ſeveral languages 
proper to them. Both the number and variety of the verſions was ſo great, that we may as 
probably fuppoſe any corrupt alteration could now be made in The whole duty of man, as that in 
thoſe days any one publick copy could have been ſo artfully corrupted, ' but it had been eaſy for 
every body, who had opportunity of making enquiry, to know when it was ſo, and in what re- 
ſpects. And aschriſtians might then have recourſe to the originals, preſerv'd in ſeveral great 
cities, where the epiſcopal feat was fix d, there is as little reaſon to doubt, whether the copies 
themſelves were. faithfully done from gen. ** 

I F ſome alterations of leſs moment, or various readings, have happen'd in tranſcribing the 
originals; this is no more, than what it had been natural to expect from the negligence, and, 
in ſome cafes, from the ignorance,” or other common infirmities of the tranſcribers. But it does 
not in the leaſt deſttoy the credit or authority of the holy ſcriptures, as to ſuch points or 
doctrines, which are foundamentzl, and the truth whereof may perhaps be alſo diſcover'd and 
prove by feveral intrinfick marks. Who knows, if it was not wiſely permitted by the provi- 
vidence of God, that miftakes of no dangerous conſequence to the faith, ſhould ſometimes have 
happend, in tranſcribing the holy ſcriptures, to divert the thoughts of learned and inquiſitive. 
men from more uſeleſs. enquiries, or which might have leſs reference to the buſineſs of religion. 
It muſt be own'd, that critical learning, in the view I am now conſidering it, tho' it has put 
men on many occaſions of trifling after a „ elaborate manner; yet is in the natural tendency 
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of it, very commendable ;-and has really done the cauſe of religion good ſervice,” and contri- 
buted very much to perſuaãde menof the truth and authority of the holy ſeriptures, by referring 
to many ancient records, and the unanimous teſtimony of ſo many ancient fathers concerning the 
divine inſpiration of them: Tho they happemd in ſome points leſs material, and more difficult, 
to differ in their opinions from one another. 11277! „ DB 90 GAODG eee $77 
II may perhaps, in oppoſition to what has been here ſaid, be particularly objected, that the 
Hriach, and moſt ancient verſion of the New Teſtament, did not contain ſome books, which are 
now recorded in the canon of it. For which teaſon there ſeems cauſe to doubt, whether we 
can be ſo well aſſur'd, that thoſe books gre really genuine. Lwould obſerve, in the firſt-place, 
that what is here pretended, does not in the leaſt deſtroy, nor can it be defign'd to do ſo, the 
authority of thoſe books, which ate mention d in the Hriack verſion, ſo that unbelievers can, 
upon no account, make any advantage of it. For the authority of that yerſion, - which is here 
taken for granted, is ſufficient to evince what Iam principally contending for, the truth of the, 
chriſtian revelation, as faithfully contain'd in the holy, ſcriptures of the New Teſtament in ge- 
my. 1 58 eee TRIED „„ When NIœl eos 
BUT, in the next place, if a particular reaſon may be aſſign d, why ſome books of the New 
Teſtament now receiv'd as canonical, might not be found in the Hriack verſion, then it can be 
no argument one way or other, that the, preſent copies we have of them are not authentick, 
becauſe they were not found in it. One reaſon whereof may be, that tho? ſeveral churches re- 
ceivd thoſe books as canonical, upon clear and ſufficient evidence of their being ſo; yet as ſome 
of them were written on particulat occaſions, or upon ſubjetts of leſs'general * uſe, and three 
of them to particular perſons, the divine authority of them might not have been on a ſudden” 
univerſally acknowledg'd; becauſe it was not neceſſary that they ſhould have been at firſt univer- 
ſally aſcertain'd. OY VVV | | 
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That the revelation, contain d in the writings of the Old and New Teſta 
ment, is ſufficiently plain and intelligible, with reſpect to all the great 
ends, for which it was originally made. 41 7 80 


z 
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T will. be to little purpoſe to prove againſt unbelievers, or towards confirming the faith of 
thuſe who already believe, that a divine revelation has been actually made, and recorded in 
the holy ſcriptures, by perſonsdivinely inſpir'd ; in ſeveral parts of it under their proper names, 
and without being dangerouſly corrupted in any part; except we can alſo prove to them, that 
God has afforded us competent means of diſcovering what the true ſenſe of the holy ſcriptures 
really is: Which, in honour to his wiſdom, we ought indeed to conclude, that he would take 
care to afford us. As he never propoſes any end for the benefit of his creatures, towards which 
their concurrence is requir'd, without rendring the attainment of it, at the ſame time, practi- 
cable to them. F 5 | 5 
YET When! ſpeak of the plainneſs and perſpicuity of the holy ſcriptures, I do not intend 
that they are ſo plain, as to every thing deliver d in them, whether in regard to the language 
or ſubject matter of them, as to exclude the uſe of human induſtry and application, in order to 
a more perfect knowledge of them. For what can be more reaſonable in this, and all other 
caſes, that an all-wiſe God ſhould make it the duty of moral agents to employ ſuch means in 
1 advantage, which, conſider'd as moral agents, are moſt proper to be employ'd by 
e 303 * "BY. vs) SITE OS balls 22 
I. II is not neceſſary, that the language of the holy ſcriptures ſhould be, in every part of 
them, equally clear and intelligible; becauſe, God may be ſuppos'd, on particular occaſions, to 
make a revelation of his will to particular perſons, or perhaps to whole communities, in a way 
accommodated to their ſtate and condition of life, their manners or cuſtoms ; which not being 
known, or, at the beſt, very imperfectly known to other people, eſpecially to ſuch as may be 
very remote, whether with reſpect to time or place, or perhaps both, the language wherein 
things, ſo little underſtœod in themſelves, are expreſsd or alluded to, muſt of neceſſity, for that 
reaſon, appear more dark aud intricate, if not to a great number of perſons altogether unintel- 
e The epiſtle to Philemon, the ſecond and third epiſtles of St. Job. 
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oſſibly affected ignorance of thoſ 0 have neglected the means of better information. 1 
5 6 » a5, to the „that Se en of them is to promote piety 
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might have been capable of dſcoy i | 
ner. The feaſons of hat I here obſerve concerning certain obſcure paſſages in the Pſalms; as 
theynowappear, will hold indiffercatly' with reſpect to any other like paſſages that occur either 
in the Old FTeſtament, or the New : For the evangelical writers, tho' they wrote id. a language 
which is now more generally underſtood,if I ought not perhaps to except St. Matrhew,whole gol- 
pel was originally publiſh'd in Hebrew,” yet might alſo on occaſion allude to certain cuſtoms, or 
expreſs themſelves according to certain idioms,” peculiar to the time of their writing, which 
may now render many paſſages in them more obſcure to illiterate or unattentive *perſons, and 
ſome few perhaps to The moſt learned and inquilitive. But this conceſſion ought not to be ad- 
mitted as affording the grounds of any prejudice, againſt the perſpicuity of the ſeriptures, con- 
cerniag ſuch points as are generally neceſſary to be known. As to theſe, we ſay the ſcriptures 
are every where ſufficiently cleat, or if there ſhould be any part of them in this regard leſs clear, 
upon. comparing it with other parts, the difficulties which appear to attend it, will be eaſily 
foly'd. And indeed the very end of making any divine revelation, requires, that in thoſe ar- 
ticles of it, Which it concerns all men principally to. know, it ſhould be, plain and intelligible to 
JJ ͤ 3 T3 7 45 8 N | | 
IN this charaQer of plainneſs, if we conſider along with it, the form and dignity of expreſ- 
fion, ſeveral writings'of the Old Teſtament, and in a manner all the writings of the New, 
exceed whatever has been at any time publiſh'd by prophane authors. How inſipid are all the 
flowing elegancies of Flato, the fmaoth, tho' elaborate periods of Cicero, and the ointed apho- 


derſtanding, or thofe, In particular, who 


I 


riſms of Seneca, in compariſon: only of thoſe beauties, which ſtrike us in the imple narration 
of, the enterview, Foſeph Rad with his brethren at the time of his diſcovering himſelf to them, 
and in that of the parable; of tha prodigal. ſon. n. 155 
25 F EE all the diſcourſes of our Sauiour excel in the three charaQers before mention'd. 
an there ere reaſons in particular for his expreſſing himſelf, on all occaſions, with fo much 
Halnpels and ſimplicity. In proportion to the authority wherewith any perſon is inveſted, a 
| ore natural, free, and £aſy, language becomes him. Ads of Parliament do not uſually run 
upon tropes,. or other rhetorical ſchems of ſpeech, . whatever eloquence or arts of this kind 
hape been ſometimes employ'd to procure them. But when perſons ſpeak in the proper capacity 
vl Jaw-giyers, tis below. them to make uſe of ſuch inſinuations, as rather tend to leſſen their 
uthority, or render it precarious, than to ehforce the commands of it. There was ſtill leſs 
Teaſon why the Son of God, the greateſt of all law-givers, ſhould have deſcended to ſet: off the 
ſeveral rules, whether of faith or life, which he deliver'd to the Jews with ſuch pompous and 
artificial ornaments, as ate only common to men, who have no other way to ſupply the want 
bo 12410 towards effecting their deſigns, but by ſuch methods. And therefore tis particularly 
obſerv'd concerning our bleffed Sayiour, that he ſpake as one having authority, and not as the 
Scribes; that is, he deliver'd his doctrine and diſcourſes to the Jews, after the manner of thoſe 
who have a right to command, and not of ſuch precarious orators, Who have no higher pretenſions 
than to perſuade, and who, to that end, make uſe of all the common topicks and human arts of 
„ / eocans 
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| Petome ſtill more evident and ſtrong. 2 
| THERE are, notwithſtanding, in the holy ſcriptures ſome books, and ſeveral paſſages 
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Chriſt, that it is deliver'd in plain, ſimple, and common terms, that they might with much grea- 
ter reaſon have objected againſt his diſcourſes, had he made uſe of the pompous and magnificent 
ſtyle in them, which they think would have been more agreeable to the divinity of them, and 
the dignity of his character. en | Ru eee 

Ir muſt be granted indeed, that our Lord ſometimes made uſe of metaphorical expreſſions; 
but metaphors when plain, apt, and unforc'd, are ſo far from contributing to the obſcurity of 


| ſpeech, that nothing tends more to illuſtrate what is ſpoken, or to 'give it a more lively and 


power ful impreſſion on the minds of men. 


AT other times our Lord, according to a method of teaching, which had much obtain'd a- 


mong the eaſtern nations, deliver'd his diſcourſes in parables; or ſenſible images and repreſenta- 


tions of ſuch things, which if they really did not at any time happen in fact, yet might naturally 
be ſuppos d to have'happen'd. By this means, men became more deſirous of hearing his heavenly 


doctrine, and were inſtructed by it, at once, after a more eaſy and a more edifying manner. 
And, indeed, the bare propoſal of ſimple and abſtract truths, ordinarily makes but little impreſ- 
Fon on the minds of men; few perſons are capable of that denudation and filence, that perfect 
tranquillity and ination of the ſou}, which the myſticks ſpeak of; and whereby they ſuppoſe, 
that not'enly all ſenſible expreſſions, but all ſenſible ideas too are become wholy uſeleſs and im- 
3 to the ſublime ſtate ſhe is in. Even perſons, who think regularly, or have accuſtom'd 

hemſelves to a ſtrict and metaphy ſical way of reaſoning, find, that figurative or metaphorical 


414 


expreſſions, provided they repreſent the things they ſtand for in a clear and full light, are ge- 
'nerally the moſt ſignificant and affecting. Now a parable is little more than that figure of ſpeech, 


which we call a metaphor drawn out into greater length, and embelliſh'd with variety of proper 
incidents. But when we are to inſtruct people concer ung things that are indifferently of uſe 
towards promoting the ſalvation of all men, there the reaſons of diſcourſing to them in the moſt 


pular and agreeable manner, which is by addreſſing our ſelves to their imagination and ſenſes, 


roughout, written in a more noble and ſublime ſtrain. The prophetical writings in general 
abound with bold and magnificent figures, but ſuch as, with reſpect to the ages wherein the 


prophets liv'd, were very natural too; as being moſt agreeable to the genius, the warm con- 
. .ceptions, and, I may add, the common ſtyle of the orientaliſts, Tho it is not indeed neceſ- 
ſary to ſyppoſe, that any of the jnſpir'd. penmen in holy writ, had all the words they made 


uſe of -expreſly dictated to them, at all times, by the Holy Ghoſt. For it not being the deſign 


of divine: revelation to teach men words, but things; the Holy Ghoſt might conſiſtently 
wich his deſign, leave thoſe he inſpir'd to their own manner of expreſſion, provided there 
was nothing in it repugnant to the doctrine they taught, or to the end, for which they were 


commilſion'd to teach it. For other ways their words might have been entirely deſtructive of the 


things, they were moved and commiſſion d to reveal. 


IN other caſes it was ſufficient to anſwer all the ends of divine revelation, that the Spirit of 
God ſhould leave thoſe, he inſpir'd, to expreſs themſelves in a language moſt natural, or pro- 
per to them. And for this reaſon we obſerve ſo great a variety of ſtyle throughout the holy 
ſcriptures; it being ufual for the ſacred penmen, to deliver their thoughts in words or phraſes 


moſt agreeable to their different capacities, tempers, er circumſtances of life. I might con- 


firm what is here ſaid, by ſeveral inſtances, and particularly out of the book of Pſalms, 


— 


wherein holy David, after he was ad vanc'd to the throne, yet has frequent allu ſions, reſpe- 


Qing the office, from which he was call'd to it, when he follow'd the ewes great with young; as, 
on the other hand, we may attribute it to the dignity of his royal office, that he ſpeaks of the 


kingdom ''6f' Chriſt in terme, than which none could have been employ'd more ſuitable to the 


magnificence or glory of it. The difference between the noble and lofty. ſtyle of 160, who 
Was much converſant at court, and the low rural ſtrain wherein Amos writes, and which he 
had learn'd from the herdſmen of Tetoab, have been frequently obſerv'd on the ſame occaſion. 
But, . | 85 ES GI 

II. THE bly ſcriptures are alſo ſufficiently: plain, with reſpe& to the ſubject matter of 
them; and ſo far as is uſeful towards attaining the great ends of divine revelation in general. 
For it is not neceſſary, that all things, which God may think fit to reveal, ſhould be of equal 


importance to be known to all men. If there are ſome doctrines, as ſome there are, in their 


own nature, more difficult to be fully comprehended; yet it does not follow, but that we ma 

be capable of knowing them, ſo far as they are reveald in part, and it was the will of God 
that they ſhonld be known. And therefore it is unreaſonable to urge the difficulty of our ac- 
connting, in every reſpect, for ſuch doctrines, againſt the perſpicuity of the goſpel. If the go- 
ſpel be rea'ly clear and perſpicuous as to ſuch things, which were intended to be reveab'd in it, 
the obſcurity complain'd of as to ſuch things which were not intended to be revyeald in it, 


'mult be an argument againſt the revelation it contains, conſider'd as ſuch, altogether foreign 
and unreaſonable, | : 
IF 
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PART II. O the Hol T SRI TURES. 
3 1 chere are ſome evangelical doctrines, which are, in their own nature, more plain and ob- 
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vious to human apprehenſion, and which were originally underſtood according to the proper de- 
fign 21 acceptation of them; but are now render d more perplex'd and obſcure, on occaſion of 
certain difficulties, that have been ſince diſcover'd in them by learned men, whether from any 
motive of vanity or intereſe, of diſcontent or perſonal reſentment, or poſſibly from all of them; 
yet this objection is of no force to invalidate what ve ſay concerning the perſpicuity of the 
chriſtian revelation, as it ariſes purely from an accidental cauſe, and ought not to be charg'd 
nas having any good foundation in the natural reaſon and propriety of it. | | 
| IT is, however, incumbent on us to make uſe f all human and proper means, as well in or- 
der to diſcover more perfectly the doctrines contain d in the holy ſcriptures, as towards under- 
ſtanding the terms, that are made uſe of to * N them. And if we ſearch the ſcriptures to 
this 5045 with a perfect heart, and a willing mind 3 that is, if we be ſincerely deſirous to be in- 
ſtructed in the principles of reveaPd religion, and in conſequence thereof to do the will of 
God, we may piouſly hope, that we ſhall know of the doctrine, ſo far as the knowledge of it is ne- 
cCeſſary or expedient to us, both what it is, and whether it be of God, F 
A AS to the rules of moral life, or the few poſitive commands of God in the goſpel, tho? wick- 
ed men have from time to time endeayour'd to pervert the ſenſe, or fruſtrate the deſign of them 
yet they are ſufficiently clear at once in the meaning and the reaſon of them to all pious and un- 
Prejudic'd perſons. And ſince God has not -1n yrs them to us as neceſſary, but moral agents, if 
through a voluntary ignorance, or any acquir'd indiſpoſition, they become leſs intelligible, or 
miſapply'd by us, this effect is not be charg'd to the want of perſpicuity in them, but to the 


ny account of ſome culpable neglect, or perverſenels in our ſelves; which the cleareſt revelation 


God may be ſuppos d to have made concerning any doctrine, would not perhaps have prevented, 
ſo long as he was pleag'd to leave us to the natural uſe and freedom of our faculties. For what 
indeed can be ſo clear, that thoughtleſs and indolent perſons ſhall be oblig'd to ſee it, or which 
. ingenious deſigning men cannot wreſt to a falſe conſtruction, at leaf diſguiſe in ſuch a 
manner, as to render it more difficult to others to come at the true ſenſe and meaning 


bol it. 


C HA Iv. PROP. IV. 
That the revelation contain in the Old and New Teflament, is perfect with 
reſpe to all the ends, for which it can be thought expedient, that any 


divine revelation ſhould have been made. 
| | | ; 14 


T is poſſible to Conceive, that God may make ſupernatural diſcoveries to men about ſuch 
| things, which, conſider'd in themſelves, are of no immediate or neceſſary conſequence to 
| religion, and only relate to the affairs of human or civil life. But as to a divine revelation, 
whoſe direct end is to inſtru men in religious truths and duties, and to ſatisfy every one in 
that grand enquiry, what ſhall I do to be ſav'd ? If ſuch a revelation be on all accounts really 
adapted toattain this end, then we muſt allow it to have all the perfection, which it is neceſſary 
that any divine revelation, confider'd in regard to religion, ſhould have. 

Now it were eaſy to ſhew by a particular induction, that the ſcriptures of the Old and 
New Teſtament. have conjunaly this perfection, and the latter of them in a more ſpecial 
manner, ſeparately. And it was not neceſſary, that God ſhould have reveabd his whole and en- 
tire will to his creatures at once. As it was a pure act of Grace in him to make any revelation 
at all, what ſhould reſtrain him from making it at ſundry times, and in divers manners, as him - 
* Kilf tlionght fit. And had he at Jaſt render'd it leſs perfect or excellent, than we now have it, 
Bis creatures, notwithſtanding, had been left without any pretence of replying againſt the 
. Juſtice or goodneſs of his procedure, whatever ſpecious objections might have been form'd 
-againſt the wiſdom; of it. And indeed, as it is the peculiar character of God, that bis way is 
\ "always perfect, it ſeeme more agreeable to our notions of this attribute, that after he had deter- 
min'd to make a revelation of his will to mankind, he would, in his due time, give it all the 
perfection which they could conceive it ought to have. And this perfection, we ſay, the reve- 
lation made in the Old and New Teſtament actually has. But without enumerating the ſeveral 
excellencies of it, whether conſider'd as a rule of faith, of worſhip, or life; which would be un- 
Gg 3 neceflary 
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far, that 'is, by the juſt judgment of: God, may really 
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neceſſary, when we; ſpeak to chtiſtians; who are ſuppogd to be conyerſant in the holy ſcrip- 
tures ; it is ſufficient in general to obſerveageinſt unbelievers, that themſelves muſt confeſs, no 
rule in any” of, the foremention'd reſpects could have been -contriv'd more proper for God to 
preſctibe, or for man to be regulated by; none, that: could have ſo eaſilj reconeilhd the holi- 
neſs and dignity of the:divine; wittr the frail ſtate and condition of human nature. 
uU becauſe the maſt excellent rules, and the beſt! projected meaſures do not always affect us 
as they onght;eſpecially here it is not evident, that we ſhall reap ſome conſiderable adyantage by 
complying with them; God has beęn pleas d to enforce, whatever he has preſcrih'd, in the re- 
velation made. by him, as our duty; whether relating to faith or practice, by the propoſal of the 
greateſt' and moſt gloriess rewafds. And, as a farther inſtance of his wiſdom, the mean 
which he Has directed, of attdining them, are the proper qualifications to render us moſt ca- 
pable of enjofing them,. Whatever objections Unbelie wers may raiſe, for which, nevertheleſs, 
they can; have ne reab grounds, againſt the chriſtian revelation, as containing ſome things, which 
they appreheng to be ſuperſſuous or redundant; yet hone of them can ſo much as pretend, that 
there is any thing wanting or defective in iti We may challenge the môſt virulent adverſaries of 
chriſtianityjto inſtance imany one doctrine, that is not reveal'd to us, that would more effectually 
contribute, than thoſe which are reueald already, either to diſcover the nature, or enforce the 
duties of that holineſs, which the goſpel requires, in order at once to entitle us to eternal life, 
unde , N ꝙ ß,, —P¼ilͥ ß 
So that the deiſts themſelves, tho: they deny the truth of the chriſtian revelation, are leſs 
enemies to the perfection: of it, as a. rule of our faith or conduct, than even ſome. who proſeſs 
NEO LES ) / ey 
„ AMO NG: cheſe, 1 Mall, in. the, firſt. place, exhibit my charge againſt certain enthuſiaſts, 
ho come under the general, but as it is now commonly us, moſt equivocal and indefinite name 
-of,,protgſtapts; 1* 2. a5 ric Sy by.” Ee ; 0 1 Th 1 REY . 3 1 3 VVV 4 1 5 
6 os Marc denen the truths, whereby they pretend their minds are inwardly en- 
Jighten'd,.can be render'd intelligible tothers, or not: If they may be expreſsd in words, ſo as 
*to convey Qlear and diſtinct ideas of them to other men, why could not the ſacred penmen, 
whom the Holy Ghoſt originally inſpir'd, have found out words equally at leaſt proper and ſigni- 
ficant to expreſs the doctrines reveal'd to them. And if they could have done it, which muſt be 
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granted, there is all the xeaſop.in the or ld. to helieve they. have done it: For otherways, why 
did they commit ſuch dottrinesto any writing at alls? X e 


BUT if what they call the light within be no more than æ confusd diſcovery of ſuch 
things to their minds, whereof they cannot, after apy intelligible manner, expreſs their con- 
ceptions; this is an argument, that-ſuch things are really unintelligible in their own nature, 
At leaſt cannot be, what theſe enthuſiaſts will rot admit, of any uſe but to themſelves 
Alone“; 1. | I 5 A TY | TILE | | 
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OTH RS theieforg pretend, that tho' the ſcriptures contain a great many excellent truths, 
Vii. TY. | n 1 *+ 0 hd fl + . 3 28 L % - 4 

which are fully expre d in them; yet they are principally calculated for novices, or young be- 
ginners in religion, in order to teach them the firſt efſays and rudiments of it; but are very de- 
fective, when we ſpeak of thoſe, who have attain'd to higher diſpenſations of grace, or have 
made greater progreſs in the divine life towards a more intimate union with Gd. | 
- THESE are the-fentiments wherewith, thoſe of. the myſtical way abound, tho” they, often 
Affect to expreſs them in terms, that are very ſingular and, extravagant *. But beſides that they 


{ 
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*vitettly charge the feripturgs With ther want of that perfeQion we contend for, their notions open 


'a way to all manner of error and illuſion, * For as they have no certain or ſtated; rule of judging, 
they are:in much greater danger of miſtaking the. viſionsof a heated and diſorder'd imagination, 
fof the diktates vf the Holy, Spirit. And. if we may judge from what has too frequently happen'd, 


they who, in oppoſitien to the holy ſcriptures, ſet up any light, wherein they hope more clearly 


> ** 


to diſcover, what is the good; and: acceptable; and perfe will of God, have greater reaſon to 


prove their oyn caſe. 
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„ 1 ſhall here take leave to cite a paſſage concerning the myſticks, and their manner of expreſſing them- 
ſelves, put of eee baoks The, cauſes of, i be preſent corruption of chrifliarfs, and in the words of the en- 
| glich trapflator, 4 Accordjn to them, the way ta * and ſolid virtue, is for a man to be in a ſtate of 
Ce : anhin in ; to have neither thoughts, nor defires, nor will; but 
* th betas it wergz dead in the fight of Gd For thus they expreſs themſel ves, in figurative and myſterious 
word? Under:pretence of aſcribing all to God; they aſſert that man is a mere nothing, and an abyſs” of 

lit as enough for us to be ſenſible of our nothingneſs, and to wait in 
+ Aile Sand tranquillity, till Gad 1s.pleas'd to work his will in us 3 and that when tho ſoul is thus in a tate of 
- ins % entire y abaty ons itſe f to God, then it is. that God ſpeaks to and operates in it, Par? 1, 
5 2 art, al | C07 63%, EVE N - wwd ne? ws l a CSF 8 n 4 | 7 
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from being agreed in acquainting us, who this infallible judge is, or where, upe 


illuſtrate or confirm them, there an he no 
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q T HE. Papiſts are 60 ſenſible of the dangers und inconveniences to which men are e 
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| 
the defects of te holy ſcriptures, that they have, inſtead of a private ſpirit, ſubſtituted to t en 
ends a publick infallible judge, and the doctrine of oral tradition; for as to written tradition 
6f any a iquity, they find themſelves more obligd, or rather neceſſitated to give up the point. 
As to the fornier of theſe notions, '1 need Tay nothing at preſent, but that ; tht Il are far 
pon occaſion, we 


may apply to him. Whereas if there had been a neceſſity for ſuch a judge, or God had thought 


fit to appoint bim, there is the higheſt reaſon in the world to believe, he would have been ſo 
diſtinguiſn'd, that every one might have known him, with the place from which he was to deli- 


ver his oraeles. Where we are to ſubmit, without appeal, to any authority in affairs of the laft 


concernment to us, and the honour and truth of religion; the wiſdom and goodneſs of God 
require, that the notification of 'fuch/an authority Thould be, what they who argue for it will not 
ind to be, \yeryiparricuilaral@expreſs. © 
BU let us enquite, Whether the pretence of oral tradition, to ſupply the defects of the 
zun in point of certain doctrines, be more juſt or reaſonable? We deny that it is 
ſo upon the following acedunts, Which I ſhall Previouſly mention, and then proceed to conſider 
the arguments for it. 
1. THIS way of conveying any doctrine throught ſucceſſive ages, and the many revolutions 
ö RT irs teh happen in them, is very uncertain. If we are at fo great a loſs to know 
the certain truth of things, which are ſaid and done openly every .day, how eaſy is it for a 


0 , 
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report, which is to be communicated from almoſt an infinite. number of perſons of different 


tempers, deſigns, and intereſt, for centuries of years, to be ſo fälſify'd or diſguisd, that there 
can be no certain rules of diſtinguiſhing what it really was in the original ſenſe and intention of 
ik, | 

2. THIS way of conveying the doctrines of chriſtianity had ſomething till more particulars 
ly Hable to exception in it. For as the chriſtian religion was early to be ſpread among different 
and very diſtant nations, which neither underſtood the language of one another, nor had any 
ſettled communication, if any chriſtian doctrine had principally depended on the evidence of 
oral tradition, ſhould it not have been, what was very likely, in one reſpect or other, dangerouſly 
corrupted; yet the proofs of it could not poſſibly have been made out in fo clear and ſatisfactory 


a manner, as was requiſite to eſtabliſh an article of faith, and to perſuade men to embrace it, 


without any doubtor ſcruple, as ſich. 


3. OUR Saviour and his apoſtles, in the controverſies they had with the Fews, did not appeal 
to their oral or written traditions, but to the authority of the books receiv'd into their canon, 
to the law and to the teſtimony, which theniſelves were cxhorted to conſult, and to be concluded by, 
Our Lord particularly dire@$thEiifo /ſrarch the 2 He condemns them for tranſgreſſing 
the commandments of God heir trullitions *. nd charges them with worſhipping God in vain, 
becauſe they taught for doſſiſts be anden of men . | 

„ THE moſt learned of Me)Papiſts themfelvis are forc'd to acknowledge, that the || ſcrip- 


tures contain all the doctrines Hp HEceſNary- to be believ'd. And as to doftrines, which are 
uſeful to the ends of piety, and | 


not 'oppugn any doctrines of ſcripture, but rather tend to 


| e n Incohvenience in allowing the ſame authority, or 
paying an equal] deference tothe tradi on of them well atteſted, that we do to any human diſ- 
courſe or hiſtorical writing. N 


have cndeavonr'd here to ſpeak the ſenſe of our church, in her ſixth article, concerning the 


ſufficiency of holy ſcriptures for ſalvation; and which ſhe expreſſes in theſe words: Holy ſcripture 
containeth all things neceſſary to ſalvation ;, ſo that whatever is not read therein, nor may be proved there- 


by, & not rote d of any man, that it ſhould be believ d as an article of faith, or be thought requi- 
ue v e N vation. l | : 8 7 


BUT hecauſe there are, after all, ſome objections pretended in favour of tradition, as if it 
were neceſſary to ſupply certain defects in the holy ſcriptures, I ſhall deſcend to conſider two 
or three of them, but with all the conciſeneſs poſſible. And, | 

1. IT is objected from the authority of St. John, that our Saviour did many things, which f 
they were all written, the whole world could not contain them. But it is evident from the very words of 
the apoſtle in this paſſage, that they relate to the facts, which were done by our Saviour, and not 
to the doctrines, which are the ſubje& of our preſent enquiry, taught by him; if they ſhould 
be allow'd to relate to the doctrines, they do not import the multiplicity of them, or any 
diſtin& articles of faith, from thoſe contain'd in the ſcriptures, but only, according to St. Au- 
guſtine's interpretation, the incapacity of carnal or worldly minded men to receive them. | 
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2. THEY object to us, that the apoſtle commends the Cvrinthians for keeping che! ordimaiices, 
which he had deliver'd to them ; And that he expreſſiy charges the Theſſaloni ans, to ſtaud faſt and 
hold the traditions, which they had heen taught, whether by word, or by: his epiſtle q. But it does not 
follow that eithex theſe ordinances, or traditions, were concerning ſueh doctrines, hick pro- 
perly fall under: our preſent conſideration, as generally neceſſary to be Khowtr or belie vd by all 
chriſtians 3 but might only contain certain rules of order proper at that time to the ſtate of theſe 
10 K particular, churches. Neither can it be made appear; that if they related to any fundamental 
doctrines of chriſtianity, that they were got afterwards inſerted in the canon of ſcripture. 
3. WE are told, that many learned men haye been of opinion, that certain books of the holy 
ſcriptures haye been loſt. Should this really be true, which other very learned men have diſputed 
it could not from hence be inferr'd, that the books which have periſmd contain'd any doctrines 
different from thoſe, which are taught and eſtabliſh'd in the preſent canon. | 


os 


© BUT tothoſe who believe the ſcriptures, one would think all arguments, either in; proof of 
their ſufficiency and perfection, or in ar ſwer to the objections againſt them, wholly unneceſlary 1 


ſeeing they are confeſſedly, as the canon af them is now-eſtabliſh'd, in general able to make us wiſe 
unto ſalvation | ; and proftabie, in particular, for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for inſtruction 


in righteouſneſs > that the man of God may be perfect, thoroughly eft abl:iſh'd unto every good work M. 
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Book III. 


Of Creation and Providence. 


* 
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PART I. 
Of Creation. 


CHAT. I: 
In what ſenſe creation is to be underſtood. 


g, TI has been the opinion of ſeveral learned men, that we cannot conclude 
from the natural force of the word, which in ſcrpture is render'd to create 
S or creation, that God made all things out of nothing. From whence” 
they would argue, that the creation of the univerſe, as comprehending 
things viſible and inviſible, cannot, according to the ſenſe wherein it is 
' ſometimes underſtood, be an article of faith to thoſe, who belieye the 
divine authority of the ſcripture. But this way of arguing 1s inconcluſive 
even upon ſuppoſition, that creation does not, in the natural conſtruction 
| of the word, import, what other learned men have thought it 
does in th? inſpir'd writings, the production of things into a ſtate of exiſtence, which 
did not exiſt before. For if it appear from the principles of natural reaſon, that God alone 
1s eternal, and ſelf exiſtent, then it will unavoidably follow, that whatever be- 
ing did exiſt in time, muſt have deriv'd its exiſtence either immediately from him, 
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120 Book III. 
or from ſome cauſe acting by a power communicated [if any ſuch power be really communicable] 
from him. And if there were no word in the Hebrew lauguage more proper to denote, that all 
thing were really produc'd out of nothing by. God, than thar word * Which Moſes made tſe of 
to thi end, ſuppoſing it to have been his real intention to aſſert this doctrine, then the authori- 
ty got the ſcriptures muſt be allow'd ſufficiently clear and full to our preſent purpoſe, tho? the 
ſame word in a lower or leſs ſtri& ſenſe, may ſometimes be apply'd to ſignify the formation + of 
things out of pre-exiſtent matter. It is a method of reaſoning, which will{not be admitted in 
any other caſe, that becauſe a word ſometimes bears an Improper ſignification, therefore we 
cannot certainly know, where, or upon what occaſion it is to be underſtood ſtr'&ly.; eſpecially 
when the natural reaſon and evidence of the thing ſhews, that it muſt be ſo nnderſtood, = 

1 ſhall not, however, repeat here the ſeveral arguments befote produc'd to ſhew, that all o- 
ther beings owe their origin to the will and power of God; I ſhall only take this opportunity 
of conſidering the great and popular objection, that has been ſo often alledg'd againſt this article, 
founded upon a maxim, in certain reſpects, inconteſtable, that out of nothing, nothing can be 
effected. For 3 | 3 at Le MEL 

1. 1F it be hereby intended, that whatever is brought into being, which did not exiſt be- 
fore, muſt have ſome cauſe of its exiſtence, nothing can be more true or demonſtrable. For 
what is nat, cannot act; and what is in no ſenſe capable of action, can Have no effect. 

2, THE truth of this maxim is no leſs evident, if we underſtand by it, that whatever is 
produc'd, muſt have had a cauſe of ſufficient power and perfection to 3 it, For to ſup- 
pole anz thing effected by an unequal or incompetent cauſe, is really, ſoyfar as it exceeded the 
power of ſuch a cauſe, to ſuppoſe it effected without any cauſe. The idta of power, and that 
of a cauſe. are naturally and inſeparably united in the mind; and it is Aüally impoſſible, that 
4 power, which is not in a being that already exiſts, ſhould be commMicated, as that Which 
does not already exiſt, ſhould be capable of acting, or giving exiſtence to itſelf. 

3. BUT if men would infer from this maxim, that 'tis impoſſible for almighty power to 
give being to things which had none before, it is ſo far from imply ing a contradiction in the 
nature of the thing, that nothing can be more repugnant, or indeed contradictory to the ſup- 
poſition of ſuch a power. : N 

ALMIGHTY power implies, that he who is inveſted with it, is capable of doing every 
thing that is poſſible to be done, and every thing is Poſlible to be done, the effecting whereof 
implies no contradiftion. But how does it contradic any principle of natural reaſon, that 
ſomethiug ſhould be produc'd out of nothing, or which had no exiſtence, before it was 
produc'd, Jo fay a thing may, and yet may not be at the fame time, is indeed a contradiction 
to the moſt clear and diſtinct notions, which the mind can form; and it would be impoſſible, 
were this admitted, to prove any thing either true or falſe. But'to ſay, that omnipotence 
may cauſe that to be, which before was not, bears no e in general to the natural 
order of our ideas, tho we are not able to comprehend the particular manner, neither is it 
neceſſary that we ſhould, how the divine power operates ſo extraordinary an effect, and which 
is peculiar to it. Yet I intimated farther, that the contradiction does not lie on our part, 
who aſſert that God may produce ſomething out of nothing, but on theirs, who acknow- 
ledge him omnipotent, and nevertheleſs deny that he can produce ſomething out of nothing. 
For to ſay, the power of God is Infinite, and yet that he cannot exert it, without a previous 
and paſſive principle to work upon, is to confound the ideas of finite and infinite, and really to 
diveſt him of that power, which we would appear, at the ſame time, to attribute to him. For 
if any ſubſtance, actually in being is of neceffity pre-requir'd to his operation, then his power 
is not infinite, hut limited, and depends, as to the exerciſe of it, upon that ſubſtance, 

BU LT tho? we cannot perfectly conceive how any thing can be produc'd out of nothing, tho? 
by a power confefſedly infinite; yea even what finite power itſelf is able to effect, may ſerve to 
give us ſome faint notion concerning the poſſibility of the thing. For we not only experience 
In our ſelves a capacity of producing a ſenſible motion in bodies, where there was none before, 
but of producing in our minds new modifications of them, and even certain ideas of things, 
which never had, nor ever will have any real exiſtence. And tho' we grant, that theſe ideas, 
ſeparately conſider'd, have fome foundation, in the nature of things, really exiſting, as the idea 
of gold, for inſtance, and that of a mountain; yet the uniting them, in reſpect to the ſame 
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*All that can rationally be inferr d, is, that from the mere force and importance of that word, the cen- 
trary cannot be collefied But if other places of ſcripture compar'd, and the evidence of reaſon do make 
it clear, that there could be no pre-exiſtent matter, which was uncreated, then it will necoſſarily follow, that 
—_—_ muſt bs taken in its proper ſenſe. Still. orig. ſacr. p. 296. | 
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ſubject, is perfectly an act of our own mind; and as the mind, which perceives this union, cau- 
not ſee what in no ſenſe is not, it may in ſome ſenſe not improperly be term'd a creature of the 
1 T may be queſtion'd indeed whether all our ideas of corporeal beings are not form'd in 
our minds, not from any power they have in themſelves to excite in us ſuch ideas from our fight 
of them, or any other ſenſible way of conveyance ; but only occaſionally, in conſequence of 
the laws of union between our ſouls and bodies, whereby Ged has determin'd, that ſuch notices 
ſhall be produc'd in the mind, according to certain impreſſions made on our bodily organs. For 
there cannot, in the natural reaſon of the thing, be any account given of the likeneſs or reſem- 
blance, which the modes of a ſpiritual ſubſtance bear to thoſe of a corporeal ſubſtance : Or how 
certain material images ſhould be communicated to the mind, ſo as to excite ideas in it of a 
nature correſponding to them; but either upon the hypotheſis of our ſeeing all things in God, or 
elſe from a power in our ſelves, on occaſion of external objects, to modify the ſoul after ſuch a 
manner, as may ſerve to convey to it proper and diſtin& reſemblances of them, The former of 
theſe notions has not generally obtain'd : And yet the more ſtrictly it is examin'd, it will perhaps 
be found a more intelligible way of accounting how the mind comes to the notice of corporeal 
objects, than any other method, which thoſe who decry it will ever be able to aſſign ; except 
that which 1 have mention'd, which yet is not without its difficulties ; namely, that od has im- 
planted a power in the mind of forming ideas in itſelf, by occaſion of certain ſerſible objects, 
which yet are not the matcer out of which they are properly or directly form'd. EC 
I do not fay, this power in the mind of producing its own ideas, bears any juſt proportion to 
the power of God in creating ſubſtances, material or immaterial, which had no being before; 
1 only deſign, by this inſtance, to ſhew, that the bringing ſomething out of nothing does not in 
general imply a contradiction ; and if finite beings be able to move bodies, or give a new deter- 
mination to them, when already in motion, and even to modify anew the operations of their 
own minds, what reaſon is there to believe, that infinite power cannot produce the very ſub- 
ſtances themſelves, which thus think, and move? To confine my ſelf to beings of the latter 
kind, were I not convinc'd by experience of my ability to move certain bodies; it would, for any 
thing I can ſee to the contrary, have been as impoſſible for me to have known, by conſulting tho 
natural light of my mind, that I could move the pen wherewith I write, as that J could have o- 
riginally produc'd it out of nothing. It may not, by parity of reaſon, ariſe from the natural 
impoſſibility of the thing, that men fo difficultly believe the univerſe to have been producd by 
the power of God out of nothing, as from our having no experimental knowledge that it was 
ſo produc'd, and after what manner; or from our not obſerving that, in the natural order of 
cauſes, any ſuch effect is producd at preſent. It was more eſpecially upon this laſt ground, that 
the ancient philoſophers in general believ'd the eternity of matter; tho” nothing can be more 
unphiloſophical, than to argue from the eſtabliſh'd courſe of things, concerning a power, which 
e ſay, and are able to prove, was neceflarily previous to it; and even to the exiſtence of thoſe 
things themſelves. What therefore is afferted by Ocellus Lucanus, from whom Ariſtotle is ſup- 
pos d to have borrow'd the “ maxim I am conſidering F, © that it is impoſſible a thing ſhould be 
a &« produc'd by that which is not, or when once in being, be afterwards annihilated, This way of 
arguing, I ſay, does not in the leaft affect us, who believe the creation in a ſtrict ſenſe ; becauſe, 
ſo far as weareconcetn'd it, it proceeds upon a ſuppofition, without proof, that the only rule 
we have of judging concerning the origin of things, is from the preſent eſtabliſhment and vifible 
powers of them; which ſuppoſition we not only deny, but are able to demonſtrate the falſhood of. 
The courſe of natural cauſes and effects, and the manner of producing works of art in this life, 
which always ſuppoſe previous matter for men to work upon, were what few of the ancients ha 
force of mind, When they reaſon'd upon the works of God, to free their imaginations from. 
Tho there is a paſſage ** in Ariſtotle himſelf; which ſeems to imply, that ſome of them did 
believe the creation of things inthe ſenſe I am contending for, as having not originally exiſted 
of themſelves, but owing their origin to ſome efficient cauſe . | 
11 muſt, however, be granted, that what Cicero introduces Balbus ſpeaking in reference to 
the diſquiſitions of men concerning the divine nature and works, is very applicable to the ſen- 
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+ J Plutarch, tho* he own'd the formation ofthings by the power of God, yet as to their original has adopted the 


ſame gotion. Tor e nöghev dd Ts geg yeſovivar, Þ J vg N In EH ns. yiſover, s yeoueryy.,,; For which he 
athgns*this reaſon; EW C 74 un 20S 


_ amgns. 5 8.30 © Nee, Cc. There can be 10 production of any thing out of nothing, but 
© only out of ſomething pre-exiſting, not duly or regularly diſpos'd, as in the forming of a houſe,'garment, or ſtatue. 

" \V*Ewi pag Ties Bt parry e 2c. 1. deccelo; A 
know theſe words are interpreted as if Ariſtotle did not 1 gn by them, that there is nothing, which is not generated 
ce 


7 * =o form; yet in their natural conſtructign, they ſeem more capable of the ſenſe, according to which I have 
cited them, | OE 
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2 Of CREATION. Book III. 


timents and diſcourſes of the ancient philoſophers in general, upon theſe heads, „ Nothing, 


thoſe obſervations, whic tt bas continually drawn from the viſible appearance of things. 

AS to that part of the objection, which relates to our incapacity of conceiving, how mat- 
ter, or any. other ſubſtance, could be brought into a ſtate of exiſtence, which had none before. 
We anſwer, that this difficulty only reſpecting the manner of the divine operation in creat- 
ing the world, and not implying any natural impoſſibility in the reaſon of the thing, is of no 
more force to overthrow what has been ſaid concerning creation in a ſtri& and proper ſenſe, 
than the former difficulty from the preſent eſtabliſh'd order of natural cauſes. Beſides, in all 
queſtions, where we are preſsd with difficulties on both ſides, we ought to confider well on 
what ſide the proofs are moſt ſtrong and evident, and from whieh of them, upon our admit- 


ſays he, is more difficult, when God 15 the ſubject of our enquiries, than to diſengage tbe mind from 


ing it, the greateſt abſurdities will follow. Now it is more difficult to conceive, how mat- 


ter, which is a principle purely paſſive, could eternally exiſt of itfelf, than how it could be 
created in time by the action of an omnipotent being, We may argue farther, that what- 
ever is ſelf-exiſtent, mult for that reaſon, and in the natural courſe of our meditations upon ir, 
be independent. From whence we ſhall be forc'd to conclude what even thoſe, who deny 
creation in a ſtrict ſenſe, will not admit, that matter was ſo far from being originally produc'd 
by God, that it was not ſo much as form'd by him, according to the preſent order and ſyſtem 
of things. Neither is it, nor can poſſibly be, upon this ſuppoſition in any reſpe& under his 


| Influence or direction. The objections, I ſay, in this, as in all other caſes of difficulty, ought 


to be laid together; and then the arguments for the production of the world out of nothing, 
will, I do not queition, appear much ſtronger, and attended with fewer difficulties and incon- 
veniences, than any which can be brought againft this principle, or for the ſelt-exiftence and 
eternity of matter. It muſt be confeſsd, there are a great many difficultics, w hich lie againſt 
the ſuppoßtion, that matter is infinitely diviſible, and whereof it is extremely difficult to give 
a clear and particular ſolution, But it is ſufficient that we are able in general to demonſtrate 
the infinite. diviſibility of it; having once done this, allthe difficulties on the other fide are to 


be conlider'd, purely as ſuch, without affecting the truth already confirm'd and acknow- 
ledg'd. 1 / 


BUT are we then only to ſeek for the proofs of creation, In a ſtrict ſenſe, from the prin- 


ciples ot natural reaſon 2 I anſwer, that ſome learned men have thought that it might be 


prov'd directly. from the authority of ſcripture that God produc'd all things out of nothing. 


But as it is of nv real ſervice to any truth to bring precarious or inconclulive argur ents in proof 


of it, atter my having cited a text or two from the holy ſcriptures commonly alledg'd to prove 
the point in queſti n, 1 ſhall obſerve, Why, in my humble opinion, it cannot be ſufficicatiy 
eſtabliſh'd upon them. | | 


IHE two principal texts to this purpoſe, are Cited from the. writings of St, Paul: He tells 
us in the former, that God vallet h the things, which be not, as though they were *. And in his 


piſtle to the Hebrews, theſe, words are interpreted to the ſame effect; Through faith we under- 
and, that the worlds werefram'd by the word of God; ſo that things, which are ſeen, were not 


made of things, which do appear T. The former of. theſe paſſages, as appears from the con- 


text, particularly relates to the power of God, in calling men to life again from the ſtate of 
the dead; which rather ſuppoſes the pre-exiſtence of matter to be animated and inform'd af- 
terwards, than the creation of it out of nothing. Lhe moſt we can infer from the words, is 
that God can by a ſupernatpral energy, produce thoſe effects, which, in. the ordinary courſe 


of nature, as, things now exiſt, could not poſſibly be produc'd. Ihe other text in the begin- 


ning of it, and as the words, are. moſt naturally to be explain'd, only imports rhe formation of 


things, of, dee e after a certain order or-{,ſtem, into the compoſition wheregf 
/ | 


ey did not enter before. The clauſe of the, text, where it is ſaid, that rbings which are 
ſeen, were not made of things, which do appear, is pot necefſarily ; to be interpreted, from the 
mere force of the words, concerning things which had alitececently no. exiſtence, but may 
only be underſtood of the confus'd ſtate ot things, in which they originally lay without any 
form or order; and wherein there was no appearance of that beautitul ſcheme, according to 
which they were afterwards diſposd an4.citaolith'd. , If it could be directly made evident 


from the holy ſcript'ires, that we are to underſtand creation, as expreſs'd In them, according. 
to the ſtrict ſrnſe ; tuis, we.acknowledge,. would mott_ctiectually. filence. all. objettions againit 


the poſlibility of the thing. A divine authority admits of no diſpute, But then the pretence 
of authority to ſupport any doctrine, when ſuch authority is not ſufficiently clear and expreſs, 
only tends to prejuaice men againſt the reaſons and evidence of that doctrine in other reſpects. 
And therefore I chuſe rather to argue, all we can infer trom what the ſcriptures ſpeak con- 
cerning the creation of things, is, that they ought to be explain'd, not as ſtrictly import- 
* Js quo, pibil e difficilms, quam d comſuetud ine atulorum, aciem mentis abducere. De nat. deor. 
po tl} * Y Nen . 7. J l. 3. ene e 
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PART I. Of CREATION: 123 
ing creation, from the natural force of the word; but becauſe the natural teafon of the 
thing obliges us to pat the ſtricteſt ſeaſe upon it; which yer in itſelf too, it will properly 
bear. 5 | 5 5 e 7 R 
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ben, and in what ſpace of time, the world was created. 


Y the world, I here underſtand created beings in general, whether material, or ims 
material. And tho”, according to the hiſtory of Moſes, it could be evidently inferr'd, that 
matter was created only about fix thouſand years ſince; yet it may be queſtion'd, whether 
immaterial ſubſtances were not created before. And the time of their creation being in- 
definite, it might, for any thing we know, have preceded that of matter many milliors of 
ages. According to the opinion of Gregory Nazianzen *, and afterwards of St. rom, F 
wherein, as the great ſchoolman tells us, he ſpeaks agreeably to the ſentiments of all the Greek 
fathers. | | IDES 
BUT this being a queſtion upon which the ſcriptures are filent, men are more at liberty 
to determine on which fide of it they pleaſe, according to that light and evidence which 
ariſes to them in their own way of reaſoning or the deference which they bear to any ius 
man authority. Tho' indeed, by conſulting our own reaſon, except we could poſſibly ſuppoſe 
the creation of immaterial beings to have been from all eternity, we can form no argument 
from the goodneſs of God, which is the only foundation of our arguing in this caſe, that 
they were created any time before the creation of matter, Becauſe, how far ſocver we may 
run back the time, when we ſuppoſe them to have been created, it will bear no more pro- 
portion to eternity, than if they had only been created tix thouſand years ago. And theres 
fore whatever force may lie in what is now objected" againſt the goodneſs of God, that he 
did not create intelligent beings ſooner, it would have been equally ſtrong, from what former 


indiffer-ntly ſerve in anſwer to thoſe who object to us, upon our own principles, the novelty 
and ſhort duration of the viſible world. © VV l 
THE ads of divine goodneſs being perfectly free in both reſpects, it depended on the 
ſole pleaſure of God, whether he would proceed to operate externally.in either reſpect; there 
could be nothing, according to any ideas we have of his moral perfections, to fix the creation 
of any thing ſooner or later than his own arbitrary will determin'd. We muſt therefore 
ſeek for ſome other reaſons, than thoſe taken from qur conſultinꝑ the attributes of God, to ſhe w, 
why. the creation of intelligent beings preceded that of material beings 5 it, after all, it really 
did precede it. Og D492 57 10 eons! 5 nnr 455 8 907 2 
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ſoon after he was created; to ſin, that they did exiftſome time before the creation of the ma · 
terial world. It does not feem reaſonable; for here we cannot pretend to demusſtrate, that 
thoſe glorious beings, as they are confeſs'd to have been; in their original ſtate, ſubuld imme- 
diately have form'd or executed a deſign of rebellion againſt their maker: Eſpecially when 
we conſider, in all other reſpects, the nature of ſuch a rebellious: attempt, the numbers that 
were to be engag'd in it, and the previous arts necefſary to be practis'd by the heads of it, ta 
aer en.. ien 100 9% | OE, 1430 ale 31; 

OTHERS havediffer'd, as to the time of creating the matter, whereof this viſible frame 
and ſyſtem of things is eompes d; eſpeeially as to the matter of the-empyreat heaven, which 
St. Baſil ſomewhere deſcribes by that light which is beyond the world; in oppotition to tie 
Manichees, more perhaps than from any natural evidence that he was able to dicover of the 
thing. St. Auguſtin embracd the ſame opinion. Thoſe hereticks objected agzinit the hiſftiory 
of the creation, as aſcril'd to the moſt perfect being, that ſuch a being would not have begun 
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period of time ſoever their creation might be calculated. And the ſame contideration may 


NOW it ſeems credible, at leaſt, from the fall of the angels, and their ſedueing man, ſo 
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121 ; Of CREATION. EL! 7 Book III. 
his work in the dark, and from thence have concluded, that the God of the Old Tefament, 


was not the true and good principle, but the evil one. 
BUI there was no neceſſity for thoſe pious fathers, of having recourſe to the ſuppoſition 
of a luminous. heaven, prior to the other works of God, towards anſwering ſo very weak and 
trifling an objection. For what was more irrational, or rather indeed unworthy of God, than 
to ſuppoſe; that he could have occaſion for any external light, either to ſhew him after what 


manner he was to opperate, or the ſubject matter of his operation. He is his own lighe; 


and the words whereby the Pſalmiſt celebrates his perfection in this reſpect, are true in' the 
moſt tri and philoſophical ſenſe. The darkneſs hideth not from him; but the night ſhineth as 
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the da/; the darknejs and the light are both alibe to hin *, 
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Whether the formation of things was perfefled at once? 


ſame time; ſtill another queſtion ariſes, which I am in the next place to ſpeak to, 


whether the diſpoſition of things, according to that order; wherein we now behold them, was 
really made at once, or ſucceſſively in the ſpace of ſix days? St. Auguſtine is of opinion, that 


we are not to underſtand by the days and nights mention'd in the firſt chapter of Geneſis, the 
order wherein things were created, but wherein they were gradually communicated to the 


knowledge of the angels. Others have thought, that the formation of. things was not ſuc- 
ceſſive, according to the Moſaick account, but inſtantaneous, as being moſt agreeable to our ideas 


of the divine wiſdom; for we ought never, ſay they, to ſuppoſe that God employs more time in 
his action, than is neceſſary to produce the thing deſign'd by it. 


« * 


As to the opinion of this father, it ſeems to put a force upon the words of Moſes, which 


they will not eaſily bear. For tho light is ordinarily us'd in a metaphorical ſenſe to ſignify 


knowledge, and the day, by a like form of ſpeech, may ſignify light; yet it is too harſh and un- 


uſual a way of expreſſion to repreſent the knowledge of things ſucceſſively communicated to in- 

telligent beings, by a ſucceſſion of days and nights. Neither is the conſtruction of the ſeveral 

patts' of the world at . reconcileable to the plain and literal ſenſe of Moſes throughout the 
＋ 


whole firſt chapter of Geneſis. For tho it is pretended, that we are not to conſider Moſes, as ha- 


ving a deſign to teach the Jews philoſophy, but religion, and to inſtrud them. in thoſe principles, 
which were moſt proper toenforce the duties of it; yet to grant that any part of the ſcripture 


gives a falſe repreſentation of facts, or is not ſtrietly true in a philoſophical ſenſe, except pechaps 


where they ſpeak ¶ accerding to appearance, or notions commonly receiv'd, is a conceſſion that 
affords too great advantage to the enemies of reveaPd religion. But as to things reported in 


the ſeriptures to have happen'd, without any regard to popular opinion, and in as plain and 


ſtrong terms, as had been moſt proper, ſuppoſing they really did happen; here certainly it con- 


eerns us, in order to preſerve the credit and authority of the ſcriptures, to aſſert, that the report: 

of thoſe things is, ſtrictly and philoſophically ſpeaking, true. e | 

As to what is objected againſt the wiſdom of God, ſuppoſing the truth of that account, 

which Moſes gives concerning the gradual progreſs of his work in the formation of things; it 

is anfwer'd, by ſaying, that God indeed does always employ the molt ſimple and ready means to- 

wards effecting his deſign, where there are not reaſons ſuperior to thoſe which are urg'd for the 
| \ 11 ane 4457150 n en n T6. ee ö 4+ + | 
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Which laid the grounds of that known diſtinction in the ſchools, cognitio veſpertina & matuting. 
The ſcriptures 975 make uſe of popular expreſſions and forms of ſpeech; neither affirming nor de- 
as nyirg the Fuso truth of them, but intending them only in that ſenſe and meaning, which was their 
efign in uſing them. All proverbial ſayings, and metaphorical expreſſions, by way of illuſtration or 


c ſenſe by him who uſeth them, any more than the hiſtorical truth of parables and ſimilitudes is ſuppos'd to 
« be afferted. Jenkins of the reaſonableneſs and certainty of the chriſtian religion. F 

.-: This dent aufhor.o ſerves; afterwards,..that excepting-the inſtances: wherein the ſcriptures ſpeak of the 
rifing and ſetting of the ſun, and of the earth's being at reſt; which manner of expreſſion is and ever will 
be in uſe according to the vulgar conception in all countries and languages, notwithſtanding any philoſophical 


diſcoveries, he knows nothing in the ſcriptures which is not conſiſtent with the preſent notions of philoſophy, 
Þ. 211, 212. 
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ſimplicity 


HOULD we grant, that the creation of all material ſubſtances commenc'd at the 
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ſimplicity or immediate production of his work, why it ſhould not be effected immediately. 


For all wiſe agents will principally conſider the ends, for which they act, and be careful not to 
Joſe the benefits of it, for the ſake of acting in a manner, which otherways, abſtraetedly conſider'd, 
might perhaps have appear'd moſt worthy of them. 255 TY A! ets. | 
OW tho we are. not able to aſfign all the particular reaſons, why God gradually form'd 
the world, in the Tpace of ſix days, when he might with the fame facility have form'd, that 
he created it in an inftant; yet we are able to offer ſome reaſons for the divine conduct in this 
reſpect, ſufficient to juſtify the wiſdom of it, And, | | 
1. IT being the great end of God in all his aQtioas to inſtruct intelligent beings in the 
knowledge of him, and the motives of obedience to him; we think the method of his forming 
things in a ſucceſſive order, was more ſubſervient to this end, than if he had perfected his 
work all at once. As to intelligent beings of a ſuperior order, tho? for that reaſon their know- 
ledge is more comprehenfive, and their apprehenſions of things more eaſy and quick; yet as their 
capacities are limited, and it is evident from their having a deſire to look into ſome thing, that 
the works of God are made known to them in a certain order, it is reaſonable to believe, that 
they might have had a more clear, diſtinct, and perfect idea of the divine wiſdom, when the pro- 
greſs of it in the diſpoſition of things was laid gradually before them, than if the ſeveral parts of 
this regular and beautiful ſtructure had been put together at once, or at the very inſtant when the 
matter of it was created. As he who ſees the ſeveral threads and the order according to which 
they are diſpos d and mov'd in a Icom, will have a better idea pf the art employ'd in working 
any curious piece, than he who only takes a genera] view of it when finiſh'd, And the more di- 
ſtint grounds the angels had towards comprehending the wiſdom of God in the order of his 
works, the motives to love, to honour, and obey him, muſt ſtill have appear'd to them more 
powerful and engaging. 15 | 
" IF there be any force in this reaſon with reſpect to the angels, who excel in knowledge, it 
muſt neceffarily hold ſtronger for the ſucceſſive farmation of things, when we conſider man, as 
another order of beings, for whoſe ſake the vitblegorld was deſignedly, if not principall y form'd, 
But indeed there are ſome conſiderations peculiar to the ſtate of man, and which particulai ly af- 
' ſect the Fews, which may induce us to conclude, that God had very wiſe ends in the order of the 
creation, as related by Moſes. | 
MEN have been in all ages too prone to idolatry ; and obſerving that the benefits, which ſo 
much contribute to the comfort and happineſs of human life, are ſenſibly owing to the influence 
of the heavenly bodies, they too naturally made them the objects of their religious worſhip. As 
a caution, founded upon more expreſs and diſtinct grounds, againſt this kind of idolatry, it was 
wiſely contriv'd, and for that reaſon recorded, that the ſun and moon, with all the hoſt of hea- 
ven, were made in ſuch a ſtated order, and ar ſuch a particular time. This ſery'd as an expreſs 
and ſtanding memorial to remind them, that the heavenly orbs, whatever benefits they receiv'd 
by their influence, were no gods, but only the creatures of that true and eternal god, who made 
the heavens, Nay to ſhew, however beneficial the influence of thoſe heavenly bodies is at pre- 
ſent to mankind z yet that it was not originally neceſſary to produce the fruits of the earth, and 
that God can ſtill by his power, if he pleaſes, frucrify the earth without them, it is obſervable, 
that he-caus'd the earth ts bring forth graſs, the herb gielding ſeed, and the fruit-tree yielding 
frint, after bis kind, on the th.rd day, before he had form'd either ſun, moon, or ſtars, which 
were the work of the fourth day. The reaſon ot theſe precautions againſt idolatry is viſible 
with reſpect to mankind in general, who might by any means come to know the hiſtory of the 
creation, either by ſome traditionary account of it, or from the books of Moſes ; but the wiſ: - 
dom of God in them is more eſpecially conſpicuous in relation to the Jews; among whom, by 
his peculiar fayoyr, the true religion was to be preſerv'd, and who were, notwithſtanding, ſo apt 
to throw off their dependence on him, and follow after ſtrange gods. This very conſideration 
might probably give ground to that pious maxim of the holy penman. As for the gods of the 
heathen, they are but idols; but the Lord made the heavens, Conformable to which ſentiment are 
the words of the apoſtle. Me know that an idol is nathing in the world, and that there is none other 
gods but one. For though there be many that are As whether in heaven or in earth, (as there be 
£04s many and lords many >) 915 to us there i but one Ced, the father of whom are all things. 
1 685 might think fit to ere& the ſcheme of things, in the ſpace of time mention'd by 
Moſes, with regard to the inſtitution of the ſabbath. lt being ſo often aſſign'd in ſcripture as 
the formal cauſe of his ſanctify ing the ſabbath, that he reſted in it from all his works, which he 
had created and made. Now if it was reaſonable, in the nature of the thing, that one day in 
ſeven ſnould be appropriated as holy to God, in memory of the creation; it was equally reaſo- 
nable, that the world ſhould have been created and form'd in fix days: Otherways God had aſ- 
figwd a proper reaſon for the inſtitution of the ſabbath, which yet in itſelf did not really ſub- 


fit. Human reaſon could not perhaps have determin'd preciſely, and after an inconteſtable man- 
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ner, why one day in ſeven, rather than in ſx or eight, ſhould have been appointed as ſacred to 


religious uſes 3 but it it being fit that there ſhould be a particular deſignation of ſome day to this 


end, whoſe returns ſnould neither be too frequent, nor at too great a diſtance. Even in a human 
way of judging, it muſt be granted, that there are equal grounds at leaſt for appropriating one 
day in ſeven, as for the appropriation of any other day, in a given number, to the more ſolemn 
worſhip and ſervice of God. But the wiſdom of God, in particularly appcinting that day, 
anſwers all arguments to the contrary i he might have good reaſons for ſuch an inſtitution, which 
do not appear, or not in a clear, and ſufficient light to us: Or if it were perfect matter of 
indifference, what day in any given number ſhould have been ſanctify'd, his ſole authority 
might have determin'd the day, without any other reaſon. . 5 K 
3. IT has been farther urg'd as a probable argument why God, when he made the world, did 
not bring all things to perfection in it at once, that the creation of man being his finiſhing work, 
and defign'd more peculiarly to promote his“ honour and glory, the previous diſpoſition of things 
before man was created, tended to make way for his reception, and introduce him upon the 
ſtage of the world, whereof he was to be the viſible Lord, with greater magnificence and ſo- 
lemnity. I need not obſerve how this method of the divine wildom had likewiſe a; direct ten- 
dence to ſerve the ends of piety and religion, by giving man a more juſt idea of the dignity of 
his nature ; by awakening in him a greater horror of mind, upon the thoughts of his doiag any 
thing to vilify or debaſe it; or whereby he might offend that God, who had done ſo great things 
for him, and in ſo very ſolemn and diſtinguiſhing a manner. 1 | | 
WHAT I am to enquire, in the laſt place, is, how, or after what manner, God pro- 
ceeded in forming this admirable fyſtem of things? For, in reſpect to creation ſti ictly under- 
ſtood, as it imports, that the matter whercof things are ſeverally compogd, was originally pro- 
duc'd out of nothing, there can, I think, be no queſtion of its having been inſtantaneous. For 
when God commanded that. the ſubject matter of all things ſhould exiſt, there being nothing 
either to oppoſe his command, or to retard the execution of it, whatever it extended to, mutt, 
for that reaſon, immediately have exiſted, Beſides, there being no medium between non-exiftence 
and a ſtate of exiſtence, it cannot poſhbly be conceivd, how any thing, which did not exiſt be- 
fore, ſhould be brought gradually into being; or, what is much to the ſame purpoſe, how mat- 
ter, to which extenſion is effential, could partly be, and partly nor be extended, at the ſame 
time. = EG PL 00: Na ii Cres 
IF it be ſaid, that tho' every particle of matter, which was created, muſt, for theſe reaſons, 
have been immediately created; yet it does not follow, but that God might create the ſeveral 
parts of it in a ſucceſſive order. Tis ſufficient to anſwer, that God always effects his deſigns by 
the moſt ſimple and comprehenſive means, where there are not good reaſons, with reſpect to the 
ends he propoſes, why he ſhould employ more means, or more time in effecting them, than 
would have been otherways abſolutely neceſſary. 2 3231 % „ Got ting 
NOW tho we have given ſome very probable reaſons, why the world was gradually form'd, 
and in a ſucceſſive order; yet there appears no reaſon, from the ends which God can be ſuppos'd 
ro have had in creating 1aatter, why the parts of it, before they were to receive any regular 
form or order, ſhould have been created after the ſame manner. What I here obſerve, . ſeems 
highly agreeable to the ſentiment of the wiſe fon of Hrach. He that liveth for ever created 
. all things in general ꝙ; or rather, as the original might have been properly render'd, promiſ- 
cuoully, or in common. Upon which principle, the pretence of their being created in a di- 
ſtinct and ſucceſſive order, is evidently deſtroy'd. 80 hers amo) 1 ee 
E the queſtion which I am principally to ſpeak to, is, whether, when once the matter 
of the world was prepar'd, God gave the ſeveral parts of it their proper form, by an immediate 
effect of his power; or according to certain mechanical laws of motion, which by a neceffary 
cauſality would one time or other produce it? The anſwer to this will appear under the next 
chapter, to which I now proceed. © Le a F 
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PART I. Of CREATION, 


CHAP. Iv. 


Againſt the mecharical hypotheſis of Carteſius. 


I Do not here ſuppoſe that the celebrated author of this hypotheſis had the leaſt intention tg 
I ſay any thing, which might favour the cauſe of atheiſm. Yet his principles, were it not for 
his ſuppoſing it neceſſary that God ſhould have put matter originally in motion, ſeem to refine 
ſo ingeniouſly upon the Epicurean ſyſtem, that perſons atheiſtically diſpogd, or inclin'd, to em- 
brace that ſyſtem, may too eaſily make an ill uſe of them. | Ih 
I am not here in a proper place for a ſtrict examination of that fine eſſay, which Carteſius has 
left us of his wit upon this ſubject; rather than of his prudence as a chriſtian, or of his pene- 
tration and judgment as a philoſopher. I ſhall therefore ſatisfy my ſelf with making ſome gene- 
ral reflections, that may ſerve to obviate any arguments injurious to religion or ſound philoſophy, 
that may be drawn from his hypotheſis. - And, as 
1. I would obſerve, that the power of God 1s more viſible, and apt to make much ſtronger 
impreſſions upon the mind, when we concelve him forming any conſiderable part of the world 
by an immediate command, than when the formation of it is only the reſult of a long and ne- 
ceſſary chain of cauſes, even tho? we caſt our eyes forward till we diſcover the firſt link of it in 
his hand. The remark of Longinus, that Moſes ſpake after a manner becoming the Majeſty of 
God, when he repreſented him as producing all things by the ſole power of his word, was found- 
ed on the ſame conſideration. But we need not appeal to the authority of learned and judicious 
men in the caſe. Every man of an ordinary capacity may be ſenſible how much more awakening 
our apprehenſions of the divine power muſt needs be, when we are told, God only ſaid, Let it be, 
and it was ſo; fpake, and things were done; he commanded, and they were created; than when a philo- 
ſopher, how iagenious ſever, coldly tells us, that God having once put certain particles of mat- 


ter in motion, all things, in proceſs of time, neceſſarily rang'd themſelves according to the pre- 
ſent order and ſituation, wherein we: now behold them. 
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2. TH O' ſpecious conjectures might poſſibly be made concerning the formation of the hea-< . 
venly orbs upon the Carteſian principles; yet no account can be given from his laws of mecha- 
niſm, or from any other that can be aſſign d, of the conſtruction of plants or animals, much leſs 
of the origin and operations of life in them. But, 7 


5 f the inanimate parts of the world can be ac- 
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3. II is falſe even to ſay, that tke formation o 


counted for upon the mechanical hypotheſis of Carſeſius; tho we ſhould ſuppoſe it true with 
reſpect to the number, ſize, and figure of his reſpective elements. Becauſe it has been demon- 
ſtrated by the heſt modern philoſophers, that not only gravitation, but the impulſe of one body 
upon another (both which principles are neceſſary towards forming the inanimate parts of the 
world) cannot ariſe from any inherent affections of matter, but muſt neceſſarily be aſcrib'd to 
the immediate. power and action of God, ,,,, 7 1 399 4: 1 | 

4. UPON the mechanical hypothefis, God cannot properly be ſaid to have created the world, 
but only to have created the matter or elements, out of which the world, by a natural cauſality, 
afterwards form'd itſelf into the order it retains at preſent, ö 


's 


5. IT is reaſonable to believe, that whatever laws of motion are now eſtabliſt'd by God; 
yet the world, according to that ſyſtem of it, which at preſent ſubſiſts, muſt have been form'd 
before thoſe laws could take place, or have any effect. For in that confuſion and diforder, where- 

in it is ſuppos'd, the firſt elements of things promiſcuouſly lay, there was ſuch a combination of 
moving particles obſtructing the courſe of one another, or altering the direction of it, that we 
cannot poſſibly conceive how they could ever diſengage themſelves ſo, as to move in a manner, 
or in a line, and with a determinate degree of velocity requifite to produce the ſeveral and won- 
derful effects attributed to them: Effects, which could not have appeat'd more regular or uſeful, 
had the motions neceſſary to produce them really been, upon our principles, directed by infinite 
wiſdom. At preſent indeed we know, in fome caſes, how bodies act upon one another, and 
what effe&s, when they are in ſuch a ſituation, or of ſuch a magnitude, they will produce. 
But were they out of the ſtate they are now in, all the grounds of our judging concerning their 
reciprocal influences and operations from ſenſible experience, would ceaſe, And we ſhould he as 
much at a loſs to know, how one body could affect, or communicate motion to another, as how 
motion could be originally communicated to any body, When the ſeveral parts of a watch are 
put together, we know, they will move in a 1 order. But it will not follow from any * 
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of mechaniſm, which can be conceiv'd or admitted, that thoſe parts could either have been ſe- 
parately form'd, or have afterwards produc'd ſuch a regular machine, without the direction of 
ſme artiſt, It is more unconceiveable how this glorious frame of things could have been com- 
pos'd upon any principles purely mechanical; tho? it ſhould be granted, what appears alſo falſe 
from the phænomena of gravftation, and the reciprocal action of bodies, that is now preſery'd 
by the laws of mechaniſm. . | 

6. BUT the greateſt danger from the mechanical hypotheſis concerning the formation of 
things, is upon a religious account. The ſtructure of thoſe ſeveral parts which compoſe the 
wor id, being repreſented in ſcripture, as the immediate effect of God's will, and in order to im- 


preſs on our minds a more lively and awful ſenſe of his power; what wiſe or pious end could men 


have in attempting to account for the origin of it by any other method; tho? it were granted 
they might poſſibly to that end, hit upon ſuch a philoſophical ſcheme, as would bear a ſtrict 
examination : Seeing there are few ſubjects of natural philoſophy, which, if men will purſue 
their enquiries after them, do not afford ſufficient ſcope for the fineſt wit to employ, and the 
moſt comprehenſive underſtanding to exhauſt itſelf upon; without advancing ſuch things, as 
either tend to inyalidate the truth, or leſſen the force of any religious. principle. | 

BUT when attempts of this kind appear, even upon a reaſonable and philoſophical enquiry; 
to be form'd upon a falſe foundation ; when we are farther convinc'd by authority of the {crip- 
tures themſelves, that there is no other way of accounting for the production of things, but by 
attributing it to the immediate power and wiſdom of God ; it is not eaſy to determine, whether 
the vanity or the impiety of men be really greater, in pretending to draw up a particular proceſs 
of the manner, wherein the ſeveral parts of the world were form'd without the divine inter 
ſition, We may therefore piouſly believe it to have been providentially deſign'd, (towards Lig 
countenancing any ſuch vain and impious eſſay of human wit or curioſity) that there are certain 
problems, relating to the formation of the world in the holy ſcriptures, moſt proper to obyiate 
all pretences of accounting for it, from any known laws of mechaniſm. "I 

T O this end, particularly, there are many expoſtulations in the book of Fob. In the thirty 
eighth chapter, God is repreſented as demanding of man *, what anſwer he is able to give to 
the queſtions, there proposd, concerning the origin and formation of things. Whers waſt 
thou when I laid the foundation of the earth? Declare if thou baſt underſtanding, who hath 


laid the meaſures thereof, 1 thou knoweſt? Or who hath ſtretched the line upon it > Whereupon 
91 


are the foundations thereof faſt ned? Or who laid the N thereof e Who bath given 
him a charge over the earth? Or who hath diſpoſed the whole world || > Who hath enjoind him 
his way? Remember thou magnify bis work, which men behold ; every man may ſee it ; man may 
behold it afar off **. Whence then, ſays he, upon this contemplating the works of God in ano- 


ther place, cometh wiſdom? or the knowledge of natural cauſes and effects, for that is the prin- 


cipal ſubject of his enquiry; and where is the place of underſtanding? Seeing it is hid from the 
eyes of all living. God underſtandeth the way thereof, and he knoweth the place thereof. For he 
looketh to the ends of the earth, and ſeeth under the whole heaven, To make the weight for the 
winds, and he weigheth the waters by meaſure. When be made a decree for the rain, and a 
way for the lightning of the thunder. Then did he F it, and declare it: He prepared it; yea, 
and ſearched it out Fr. There occur frequent paflages in ſcripture to the ſame effect; but 1 
ſhall ſatisfy my ſelf by concluding this head with the words of an inſpir'd writer, whoſe know- 
ledge of natural cauſes, was the moſt conſummate, and of the greateſt extent of any man's, 
conſider'd as ſuch, that ever appear'd in the world. I beheld, ſays he, al the work of God that 
4 man cannot find the work that is even done under the ſun: Becauſe tho' a man labour to ſeck 
it out; get be. ſhall not find it; yea, farther, the a wiſe man ſeek to know it; yet he ſhall 
not be able to find it . | : | $ 6 
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5 1 CAAP. V. | 
Of inteligent and immaterial beings: And, firſt, of angels. 


" ÞN N angel, in the proper ſignification of the word, does not diſtinctly import the nature of 
A any being, but only the office to which it is appointed, eſpecially in the way of meſlage, 
or entercourſe between God and his creatures. In the holy ſcriptures therefore angels are 
calbd the miniſters of God, which do bis. pleaſure * ; and miniſtring ſpirits ſent forth to miniſter 
for them, who ſhall be heirs of ſalvation t. Under the name of angels, are here comprehended 
all thoſe glorious ſpirits, which ſtand before the throne of God, expecting to receive and exe- 
cute his orders, of what degree ſoever in the ſcale of intelligent beings, whether they be 
; . Thrones, Principalities, Powers, or Dominions ||.” According to the large and popular accep- 
F tation of the word, one man employ'd to execute any good or pious deſign in favour of ano- 
I ther, is ſaid to be as an angel of God to him. Nay, perſons by order, or in purſuance of ſome 
3 ſpecial commiſſion from their ſuperiors, even in this life, are expreſſy ſtybd angels *. The 
I 1 word is, in a more peculiar manner, apply'd in the ſcriptures to ſignify thoſe, who xe 
deputed to tranſact with mankind in the name, and by a ſpecial deſignation of God. The (+ 
bithops of the Aſian churches are call'd angels in this more eminent ſenſe. In a large and im- 
proper ſenſe, even things inanimate may be ſo termd, when God interpoſes by a more viſible 
or immediate power, in the direction of them. Tho? I think the Inſtance produc'd fran the 
hundred and fourth pſalm to favour this ſenſe, will not hold good. For tho the words may 
literally, and perhaps, as they ſtand in relation to the context, bear it; yet as they ar- apply'd 
in the epiſtle tothe Hebrews to intelligent beings of an order ſuperior to man, and ii a way of 
ſtrict argumentation, they cannot be reaſonably interpreted to ſignify the winds, bit properly 
theſe intelligent beings, in the immediate and direct intention of them, 25 
As to the exiſtence of angels, there can be no grounds of diſputing it to thoſe, who do not 
diſpute the divine authority of the ſcriptures. For tho' 'tis commonly ſupposd, chat the Sad- 
ductes, Who believ'd the Pentateuch (wherein expreſs mention is made of the appearance of 
angels) to be divinely reveaPd, nevertheleſs deny'd their exiſtence: Yet this cenſure, ſo far at 
leaſt as it is grounded upon ſcripture, concerning the opinion of that ſet, may perhaps, upon 
examination, ſeem too harſh and rigid. It is not neceflary we ſhould infe: from their ſaying, 
there is neither angel nor ſpirit ©, that they deny'd their exiſtence, but onh their appearance ax 
that time, or perhaps for ſome ages before. In oppoſition to which error, the Phariſees, who 
beliew'd that angels or other ſpirits ſtill continwd to appear, argued in defence of St. Paul, we 


find no evil in this man; but if an angel or ſpirit hath ſpoken to him, /et us not fight againſt. 


þ j 
OTHERS have thought, that tho? the Sadducees beliey'd the hiſtory of Moſes; yet they 
might conſider the appearance of angels recorded in it, not as an argument of their having a 
proper and diſtin ſubſiſtence, but only of their ſubſiſting for the time in the nature of certain 
valities and affections by the ſole power of God, reſum'd again into his eſſence, when the ends 
for which they appear'd, were effected. This notion is not only inconceiyable, but directly re- 
pugnant to the perfections of the divine nature. To attribute perſonal actions to mere modes 
or qualities; to ſay, for inſtance, that a being that has no diſtinct ſubſiſtence, ſhould go and 
return upon any meſſage, ſhould aſcend and deſcend, ſhould peak, ſhould refreſh itſelf and be 
comforted, is to ſay, what we can form no poſſible conception of. But could we poſſibly conceive, 
that any qualities attributed to ſpirits might really exiſt, without a ſubject, as ſome have ſuppogd 
thoſe accidents may, which are proper to bodies; yet when any evil ſpirit, under what form 
ſoever, is ſaid in ſcripture to have appear'd ; to aſcribe the operations of ſuch a ſpirit, however 
they ſubſiſted, to the ſole and immediate power of God, is entirely to deſtroy the perfect holineſs 
of his nature, and to make him directly the author of ſin, in a ſenſe, which it would be impoſ- | 
ſible for the wit of man to conteſt or evade. If the Sadducees therefore really believ'd the divine | 
inſpiration of the Pentateuch, they muſt, whatever they pretended, have believd angels, from | 
J the appearances and operations of them mention'd in it, as beings, that had a diſtinct and per- 1 
3 ſonal ſubſiſtence. But if they deny'd the Aoſaick writings to be of divine authority, then no 
arg 


uments can be drawn from their opinion, in prejudice to what we aſſert from the authority i 
of thoſe writings. we | 
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130 Of CREATION. Book Ill. 

WE can only form probable conjectures, at beſt, from any light, which natural reaſon 
affords concerning the number of angels; yet conſidering the vaſt extent of the univerſe, the 
innumerable worlds which compoſe it, (and, for any thing we know to the contrary, habitable 
worlds) there are probable grounds to ſuppoſe, that the number of angels is in ſome meaſure 
proportion'd to the variety of the ſpecial affairs or orders, which are given them in charge. 
The ſchoolmen have aſſign'd another reaſon, why the angelical orders are very numerous, which 
1 ſhall barely propoſe, and leave to the judgment of the reader. They argue then, that as in 


» 


the material ſyſtem, things which are more perfect are of the greater magnitude, as the hea- 


vens, which are of a pure and unmixt nature, vaſtly exceed in magnitude the inferior and more 
groſs parts of the univerſe; ſoit is but reaſonable, that the more perfect intelligent beings are, 
they ſhould exceed thoſe, which are leſs perfect in multitude. e * 26 
BUT the beſt and only certain argument, we can make in the caſe, is from the authority 
of the holy ſcriptures, which aſſure us, that thouſand thonſands of intelligences miniſter unte 
Cod, and ten thouſand times ten thouſand ſtand before him &. That the chariots of God are 
twenty thouſand, even thouſands of angels T. And that, not to multiply texts to this purpoſe, 
the number of them is ten thouſand times ten thouſand, and thouſands of thonſauds f.. Which 
words, tho! they import a definite number; yet, according to the phraſeology of ſcripture, 
and ordinarily of other writings, may be apply'd, and were, without doubt, intended to ſignify, 
a number indefinite; or perhaps, to human conception in particular, really innumerable. | 
BUI what falls chiefly under our conſideration in reference to theſe intelligent beings, 
te their intellectual powers; their ſuperiority to man, who was made a little lower than 
the angels, ſuppoſes them of a more comprehenſive knowledge; and unerring judgment. Tais 
is vhat we may alſo argue from that juſt and beautiful gradation of the apoſtle. Tho' IT could 
ſpeak with the tongue of men and of angels, aud underſtood all myſteries, and all knowledge **, 
Ther are ſome things, notwithſtanding, which the angels deſire te look into, and muſt there- 


fore be. ſupposd ignorant of them, at leaſt in part: Tho' as to the determinate time of the 


day of f gment eſpecially, they are wholly ignorant. Neither do they certainly know, in 
what dilzofition the hearts of thoſe, even to whom they miniſter, really are, From the know- 
ledge of or good or evil principles, of our natural temper, or the power of thoſe habits which 
we have Cantracted, they may judge with great probability from the circumſtances we are 


under in theſe reſpects, how we are inclin'd, and which way we ſhall take; but fill the ſe- 


cret motions of the heart, in working a true converſion, or in ſeparating us to a greater diſtance 
from God, are known only to himſelf; and for this reaſon, in particular, becauſe he only 
knows in what meaſure or degree, that grace has been diſpensd to us, which is neceſſary to 
our converſion, ot to prevent our farther apoſtaſy. When it is therefore ſaid, there is joy in 
the preſence of the angels of God over one ſinner, that repenteth ff, the meaning is not, that 


the angels report the ſincerity of a ſinner's converſion to God, on which occaſion that joy 


ſinner's converſion to them. | - 5 
WITH reſpect to the ordinary method, whereby angels come to the perception and 

knowledge of things, whether by certain ſpecies, or images of them, according to which 

they are repreſented to their minds, or by immediate intuition, or by ſeeing the exemplary 


ariſes z but God, in whoſe preſence they are, is pleasd to communicate the knowledge of a 


reaſons of them in the diyine nature? Whether, again, angels know the relations of things, 
and make a judgment of them, by way of diſcourſe, or of inferring one.thing from another, 


or by a clear and diſtinct view of the relations of all things diſcoverable to them, at once? 
Whether their manner of conceiving things be purely intellectual, and even when ſenſible 


beings are the o»jects of their thoughts, without ſenſation 2 Theſe being queſtions of more 


ſubtilty than uſe, and requiring a nice and particular examination, I ſhall not inſiſt upon 
them, It is equally indifferent to the ends of religion on which fide we determine the queſti- 
ons relating to the motions of theſe ſpiritual beings, or the manner of their exiſting in place. 
As if, for inſtance, they may be properly ſaid to move locally; or if they do, whether their 
motion be always perform'd in a continued ſucceſſion, or there may not be certain and very 
long intervals, thorough which they do not really paſs, in ſhifting the ſcene of their refidence or 
action? Whether, again, their motion, if continually ſucceſſive, yet is not gradual, but inſtantane- 


ous? The queſtions after what manyer they are prefent in place, are no leſs curiaus and ab- 
ſtruſe. As when It is askd, if two, or any other number of angels, for the ſame reaſon, may 


not be in one individual place at the ſame time; If they are circumſcrib'd with reſpect to their 
ſubſtance, or only with reſpect to the extent of their power and influence; Thoſe who would 
amuſe themſelves with ſuch nice enquiries, may find ſcope enough for their intertainment, in 
the lucubrations of the ſchoolmen. | 


IT is a queition of a ſpeculative nature, which yet deſerves, on a religious account, to be 


more diſtinctly conſider'd, whether angels can really aſſume and inform bodies, or only in ap- 
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arauce! Becauſe the feriptures having repreſented them, as appearing in à yiffble and hum an 
form, ſhould it be ſüppos d, that their appearance was purely viſionary, like thoſe things which 
occur to the imagination in a dream or a phrenzy, this would tend not only to impair the 
credit and authority of the ſcriptures, but alſo” the teſtimony of 6ur'ſenſes in other caſes. Eſ- 
peglally if we conſider, that the appearances of angels'mention'd in the inſpird writings, were 
ſometimes made to ſeveral perſons at the ſame time. For tho“ 'tis poſſihle, that a ſingle 
perſon, by means of a.diſturb'd imagination, may be fo far impos'd upon, as to think, that he 
ſees or hears, what he really does not ſee or hear; yet if we could ſuppoſe ſeveral perſons, 
without any natural defect, to be ſo impos'd upon at the ſame time there could be no certain 
rounds for crediting the report of the moſt evident and beſt atteſted facts. Should it be ſaid, 
Se aer, * that two angels appear'd to a man of character and diſtinction, ſitting in the 
ate of a city; that he roſe up to meet them, and bowed himſelf before them; that upon his 
mportuning them to tarry with him all night, they went into his houſe, and eat of the feaſt, 
which be had prapared for them. The incredulous might perhaps object, that even wiſe and 
ood men are ſubject at ſome times to illuſions of fancy, and ſtrange diſorders of the brain 
Hor ould a number.of men in that city after wards come together in a tumultuous manner to 
oat to them. Should thoſe angels, in defence of the perſon, who, had entertain'd them, viſi- 
bly put forth their hands, and pull him into the 227 5 to them, and ſbut to t he door; theſe are 
eirrumſtances, to recite no other, wherein if the ſenſes of men may be deceiv'd, there can be 
no arguing from the teſtimony of ſenſe, in any caſe, e. | 
ANGELS are not only intellectual, but voluntary agents; and indeed without a power of 
willing the object of their underſtanding, and of uniting themſelves: to it, ſo far as they appre- 
hend it to be good, we cannot well conceive, either to what wiſe or good ends their underſtandin; 


was given them. For where could be the happineſs of intelligent minds in a naked or careleſs 


contemplation of things, with out any capacity of Choice or defire towards them >} _ 

Bu what ſtill contributes more to the perfection of theſe ſpiritual beings, is, that the acts of 
their choice are tree with regard to the objects propos d to them. So that they can poſtpone or 
prefer, fly from, or embrace them at pleaſure. A great number of them, by making an ill uſe 
of this liberty in their firſt and probationary ſtate, apoſtatiz'd from God, and thereby gave riſe 
to the diſtinction of good and bad angels. But as I am to enquire wherein the freedom of will 
properly conſiſts, and what principles it is to be reſolv'd into, when I come to conſider the nature 


of man, I ſhall ſay nothing more of it in this place: Except on occaſion of my obſerving, that 


one argument has been 4dvanc'd againſt the freedom of will in angels, which peculiarly affects 


them, and not in common with men; It is ſaid then, that freedom of choice pre-ſuppoſes con- 


ſultation about the reaſonableneſs or ' propriety of the thing to be choſen ; and where in con- 
ſulting, the judgment is not ſubject to error, the will muſt be unavoidably determin'd to follow the 
direction of it: For it is plain, that the errors of our choice pd at leaſt, proceed from 
2 judging amiſs, and our being impos'd upon by appearances and fictions inſtead of the true nature 
of things: | & 1 1 | FHF e 

NOW angels being ſuppos'd to know the properties and ſeveral relations of things by an act 
of ſimple intelligence, without formally laying down certain premiſes, or drawing concluſions 
from them, they cannot, for that reaſon, judge, nor therefore,' according to the tenour of this 
argument, poſſibly chuſe ami$ ; or indeed chuſe any thing, but what they are invincibly dire- 
cted aud determin'd in the choice of. . . 1 

THIS argument proceeds upon a ſuppoſition without proof, and which is probably falſe ; name- 


ly, that they know all things perfectly, which are preſented to their minds, by ſimple and im- 


mediate intuition. But ſhould this be granted true with reſpe& to the knowledge of particular 
objects; yet there are no good grounds to believe, that they can perfectly comprehend, in one 
view, the ſeveral revelations, wherein things reciprocally ſtand ; but come gradually to the 
knowledge of them in the ordinary method of ratiocination and diſcourſe ; and may therefore, 
efpecially where thoſe relations are much complicated, or very abſtruſe, poſlibly err in their 
jadgments concerning them, for the ſame reaſons of negligence or inadvertency that men do ; 
and one error admitted, if argued from by a juſt deduction of conſequences, will prepare the 


way for the introducing any error. 


' THIS argument ſuppoſes farther, that the will neceſſarily follows the light and laſt deciſion of 
the underſtanding ; which ſuppoſition, if true, will not, as I ſhall afterwards ſhew, when 1 come 
to conſider the faculties of human mind; deſtroy the freedom of the will in the proper ſenſe of 
liberty. ens 8 | . 
= Wl add, that what has been objected, lies againſt a known and acknowledg'd fact. What- 
ever the queſtion may be concerning the freedom of will in angels, now that they are in a con- 
firm'd ſtate of reward or puniſhment; yet in their native and original ſtate, they were certainly 
capable either of making a wrong judgment, or of acting contrary to a true judgment. If the 


good anzels+herefore are not at preſent free to acts of malice, not the evil angels to thoſe of cha- 
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evil angels; eſpecially as they ſtand in relation to God and man, and are either employ'd in the 


men; or to atteſt and conffrm certain facts; or, laſtly, to comfort and ſupport the faithful in a 
tate of "= 
BUI tho' the appearance of angels in executing theſe or the like commiſſions, is now gene- 
rally, if not univerſally ceag'd ; there are certain Iii ordinary and 70 offices which they ſtill 
After what manner theſe ſuperior Rane can operate upon our minds, or excite our paſ- 
without our being ſenſible of e from them, 

5 


IEE office of evil angels, and which they execute with the greateſt ſedulity imaginable is, on the 
other hand, to corrupt and ſeduce us. The method they take to this end, is either by repreſenting the 
nature and relations of things in a falſe light to the underſtanding, or by propoſing ſuch objects to 
the mind, as may be molt proper to entertain and defile the imagination; for that is the main 
ſource both of all our errors and diſorders : Eſpecially when we are under circumſtances of 
temptation, which theſe evil ſpirits know too well to improye the force of, either from our natu- 
ral temper, or any corrupt habit we have contracted. As to our being inſenſible of their influ- 
enc? or action upon our minds, there is this peculiar conſideration, why, by a wiſe appoint- 
ment of God, we ſhould be ſo. Becauſe when we are tempted, at the inſtigation of the devil, 
to commit any ſin, were we actually to feel him prompting us to it, this would create ſo great 
horror of mind, that none but thoſe who are already corrupted to the laſt degree, or might be 
willing to enter into a formal contract with bim, could be capable of complying with his ſu gge- 
ſtions. And in this caſe indeed our fly ing from them would not be what God would have it, a 
proper act of choice or virtue, but the effect of a natural and invincible reluctance. | 

I do not think it neceſlary to enter upon a confutation of thoſe, who would interpret what is 
ſaid of the devil, and his arts of tempting men in the ſcriptures, as if they were to be under- 


ſtood only in a figurative ſenſe, and imported no more, than the natural motions of concupiſcence, 


or the power of ſome evil habits. If ſuch a forod conſtruction may be put on thoſe paſſages of 
holy writ, which ſpeak of the old ſerpent, calld the devil and ſatan*, the prince and chief of the 
devils, and of his working with all power, and ſigns, and lying wonders ;, and with all deceivableneſs 
in them that periſh ** then there is no reyeal'd truth which we can be oblig'd to explain or 
believe in a literal ſenſe. Beſides, there are ſome fins ſo ſhocking in themſelves to human nature, 


and yet ſometimes committed with ſo many aggrayating circumſtances, that, out of reſpect to 


the common ſentiments and ingenvity of mankind, we ought not to ſuppoſe any perſon capa- 


ble of them, but through the inſtigation of that evil ſpirit, who ſtill works in the children of diſa- 


bedience JJ. 


* Gen. 18. 17, 18, 19. 111 reg ol TX a} * 
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THERE ariſes but one queſtion more, which I think proper to ſay ſomething to, upon this 
head: And that is, whether every perſon has a particular angel continually to guard and attend 
him: The arguments brought from ſcripture to ſupport the affirmative, ſeem very inconcluſi ve. 
One of them cited to this purpoſe, is from the goſpel of St. Matthew, where our Saviour, ſpeak- 
ing of young children, ſays, their angels do always behold the face of their father, which is in hea- 
ven Il. But this is a falſe way of arguing, ſeeing thoſe, who are here call'd little ones, ate not 
to be ſo underſtood with reſpect to their infancy, but their late converſion. By a like metaphor, 
as when we are exhorted to be children in malice, but in underſtanding to be men. For as to the point 
of ſcandal, which is the thing our Lord is ſpeaking to, children are not properly the objects of it; 
Or if by offence, in this place we are to underſtand any ill uſage or treatment of children, all 
that can be inferr'd from the words, is, that in caſes of ſuch violence offer'd to them, they are 

under the protection of certain holy angels, charg'd by God with ſpecial orders to that end. But 
this neither proves, that thoſe angels continually attend upon them, and from the time, as is 
ſupposd, of their birth; or that every one of them bas always for his protector the ſame parti- 
cular angel. If we may judge from other paſſages of ſcripture, it is reaſonable to conclude, 
that the good offices of angels, as their very name imports ; are not unintermitted, but occa ſio- 
nal, and on particular exigences. It is farther urg'd, that when Peter was deliver'd by an angel 
out of priſon, the faithful, upon the report of a maid, that ſhe had ſeen him, ſaid, Ir is his 


+ 


HT _ 


angel. But the moſt we can infer from the words, is, that they were ſpoken according to a common 


and receiv'd notion at that time among the Jems; as the fathers afterwards expreſsd themſelves 
agreeably to the opinion of Plato, and other heathen writers, concerning certain points, the 
truth or falſhood whereof, was of no great importance to the chriſtian faith, 55 

As to the natural reaſon for the appointment of a particular angel to every particular perſon; 
thoſe who contend for this appointment, have not been able to produce any ſatis factory proofs to 
induce our belief of it. It ſeems rather reaſonable, confidering the dignity of aygels, and the 
extent of their knowledge and capacities, that ſince God never employs more means than are 
proper to effect his deſigns, that one angel ſhould have the charge over ſeveral perſons. But if 
any man think he has ſufficient grounds to believe himſelf under the conſtant protection of ſome 
particular angel, his error, if it really proves ſo, ſeems to be of no very dangerous conſequence 
to religion, provided he found no ſuperſtitious practice upon it, of invocating his protector, 
or of doing him any other proper act of religious homage, | 


CHAP. VI. 
bf intelligent and immaterial beings : And, ſecondly, Of men. 


. S I here conſider, man, with reſpect to the noble and ſuperior powers of his mind, I 
ſhall ſay very little concerning the formation of his body, the moft admirable and 


perfect of all the other viſible works of God, and for the ſcene of whoſe life, ſenſes, ' 


and action, we have authority to conclude from “ ſcripture, that the reſt of this habitable 
world was more peculiarly form'd. And I may add of the + planetary and fix'd orbs, that 


appear to the eye. For which reaſon, the creation of man, with reſpe& to his body, as well 
as his ſoul, is mention'd after a manner highly proper to awakea our attention; and repre- 


ſented as a more eſpecial effect of counſel and deliberation, And God ſaid, let us make Man J. 
From which words, ſome have thought, that a plurality of perſons in the unity of the God- 
head, might be juſtly inferr d. But the words upon which any doctrine is eſtabliſh'd, which 


has no foundation in our natural way of reaſoning, but ſeems rather to bear ſome repug- 


nancy to it, ought to have a very clear and diſtin ſigniſication. Much leſs can ſuch a dott- 

rine be deduc'd from any forms of expreſſion, which, according to a uſual way of ſpeaking in 

Iike caſes, may naturally bear another ſenſe. Now nothing is more ordinary, than for per- 

ſons inveſted with ſovereign authority, to ſpeak in the plural number ; eſpecially when they 

are about to deliver any very important order or command. „„ 
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THERE is a difficulty relating to the formation of woman, which may be thought-to de” 
ſerve a more diſtin conſideration, in order to obviate the cavils of unbelievers againſt the 


truth of the Moſaick biſtory of the creation; of to ſatisfy the ſcruples of thoſe, who already 


believe, concerning it. It has been objected, that the rib, taken from the ſide of Adam, out of 


which the body of Eve is ſaid to have been form'd, could bear no proportion to it; and if 
other adventitious parts of matter, and in greater quantity were requir'd to the compoſition 
of it, ner body might moſt properly be ſaid to have been form'd of thoſe parts, which con- 
tributed moſt: to its ſtructure. Tis argued farther, that God in the works of creation could 
do nothing ſuperfluous or redundant, which yet we cannot ſay, if the rib, whereof the wo- 
man was made, had been ſupernumerary in the body of Adam, or the make of his body more 
regular and perfect without it. ns. Po 3.945 9M ORR BH IT 
BUT theſe pretended reaſons againſt a fact divinely atteſted, are eaſily anſwer'd. We 
grant, that the rib, whereof Eve was form'd, to have been augmented by additional parts of 
matter and in much greater proportion to that end. Put yet, as it was the principle and 
ſundamental part to which the augmentation was afterwards made and apply'd, the formation 
of Eve. might, with great.propriety, be denominated from it. As the five loaves, which 
our Saviour diſtributed among the multitude, and the fragments whereof that remain'd filbd 
twelve baskets, might, in a proper ſenſe, be call'd the loa ves, wherewith they were fed. We 
grant again, that the rib taken from the ſide of Adam, was in his perſonal capacity ſuper- 
numerary: Yet as he was the head of human race, and there might be wiſe reaſons, tho“ 
ſymbolically deſign'd, for compoſing the woman from ſome part of his body; and from that 
part in particular, to denote the obligations of a ſtricter union and ſociety between them; it 
was highly agreeable to the divine wiſdom, that in theſe reſpects his body ſhould have been form'd 


with that part: which yet was not neceflary to the perfection of it, when we conſider 


him as a ſolitary and individual perſon, This objection, if there be any force in it, 


wll equally lie againſt the wiſdom of God, on account of the ſeminal virtues of 


plants and animals, which do not ſeparately, or in themſelves conſider'd, add to 
their perfection, but only in relation of the power of propagating their ſeveral kinds? 
BUT what I propos'd as the main ſubject of my preſent enquiry, is the creation of human 
ſouls, with the proper powers and operations of them. Whether they were all created at 
once, in order to be united to certain bodies, which ſhould be prepar'd afterwards, in con- 
venient time, for their reception 3 Or whether they are created at the inſtant when the bodies 
they are to inform are fit to receive them? are queſtions which have been much controverted. 


As to the notion of propogating human ſouls by way of traduction, it is ſo inconſiſtent with 


the ſimplicity of immaterial beings ; with our being inſenſible of any ſuch power; and with 
the abſolute impoſſibility of conceiving it; that this method of accounting for the origin of 
them, is now, I think, given up by all modern philoſophers. 4 

BUT the arguments which have been produc'd for the pre-exiſtence of ſouls, appear to be 
more ſpecious, and, in the opision of ſome of the greateſt men of antiquity, heathen and 
chriſtian, whom certain moderns of diſtinction in the learned world have follow'd, really con- 
cluſive. This doctrine has been the more ſtrenuouſly aſſerted, as it was thought to furniſh 
the beſt anſwer to the objection of ſceptical or incredulous men againſt the goodneſs and juſtice 
of divine providence. I ſhall on this occaſion cite the words of Dr, More in his divine dialogues. 
« Suppoling human ſouls were created in the morning of the world, and in ſuch infinite my- 
« rijads, there has been time enough ſince that, for as many, and more, than have hitherto 
*© pecpled the earth, to have tranſgreſsd ſo henioully before their entrance on this ſtage, that 
„ by a juſt Nemeſis, meaſur'd and 'modify'd by the divine goodneſs itſelf, they may be contriv'd 
into the worſt, and moſt horrid circumſtances, into the moſt ſqualid and diſadvantagious con- 
dition, and ſtate of living. 1 8 | . 

IT may be urg d farther in favour of this doctrine, that the works of creation, ſuppoſing- 
it falſe, were: ſo far from being finiſh'd, as the ſcriptures record, on the fixth day, that, with 
reſpect to ſome of the nobleſt productions of them, and in the moſt numerous inſtances, they 


were but then juſt begun: That it is not eaſily reconcileable with the wifdom of God, and 
his acting in the moſt ſimple and comprehenſive manner, perpetually, or in a ſueceſſiye order, 
to exert a power, which might, conſiſtently with the ends of his action, have been exerted, 


ſo as to produce all the effects of it, antecedently at onee, It has been thought no leſs re- 
pugnant to the holineſs and puiity of the divine nature, that God ſkould, by an immediate act 
of his will, create ſouls, in order to inform bodies, produc'd by the moft ſinful and impure acti- 
% 095 9! : I | | | 

BUT the principal argument for the pre-exiſtence of ſouls, is founded on the queſtion pro- 
pos'd to our Saviour, whether the man that was born blind had ſinn'd, or his parents? It is 
agreed, that the Jews ſpake here according to a notion, which had at that time commonly 
obta in'd among them: And which, if it were falſe, or of any dangerous conſequence, our 
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Lord bad an oecaſion of undeceiving them, that in regard to his prophetical cheracter, we 
cannot eaſſlj ſuppoſe he would have neglected to improle. enn 
TH E arguments, on the other hand, for the production of the ſoul, at the inſtant the 257 


is in a proper diſpoſition to be inform'd by it, are now more generally aſſented to, It is ſai 


the wiſdom of God requir'd, that all bcings, when created, ſhould be created in a ſtate of 
the greateſt perfection proper to them; that the body is a conſtituent part of human nature: 
And therefore if the ſoul pre-exiſted, man muſt have been originally created In a ſtate of im- 
perfection, and after a manner derogatory to the action of an all-wiſe God. But this way of 
arguing is of no force to thoſe, who affert, that the body is not neceſſary to the perfection 
of a human ſoul, or, ſtrictly ſpeaking, a conſtituent part of man; but only an occaſional cauſe 


of certain ſenſations in the ſoul, whieh it has no natural efficiency to produce: And which 


therefore God, if he had ſo pleavd, might have communicated to the ſoul, without uniting it 
to any body at all. Yet admitting the union of the body neceſſary to 1 certain ſenſa- 
tions in the ſoul, it will not therefore follow, that all intelligent beings, ſuch of them eſpeci- 
ally, as were to give proof of their obedience in a ſtate of probation, ſhould have all the 
perfection at the time they were created, whereof they were in every reſpect capable. 

LT is argued farther againſt the pre- exiſtence of ſouls, that they can only be ſuppos'd to 


have been united to bodies, (eſpecially upon the preſent ſtage of life) by way of puniſhment. 


Now puniſhment, it is ſaid, implies, in the reaſon and deſign of it, a conſciouſneſs of the 
crime, for which we are puniſh'd; whereas there does not at any time appear the leaſt notice 
or apprehenſion in the ſoul of any thing done by it in a former ſtate. Yet without ſome 
ſenſibility of the crime for which we ſuffer, the juſtice of God in our ſufferings, will appear 
purely ringiCtive, and without thoſe ſalutary reaſons, which he always intends by them in 


this life. To which it may be anſwer'd that a diſtin conſciouſneſs of the crime, for which 


we ſuffer, does indeed beſt anſwer all the ends of puniſhment ; yet ſome of them may be very 
well anſwer'd, by our knowing in general, that our ſufferings are the effect of our having ſinn'dg 
tho we cannot diſtinctly recollect the nature of our fin; or with what circumſtances it was com- 
mitted. Otherways God could have no wiſe end in puniſhing men at preſent for {ſuch fins, as 
they inadvertently contracted the guilt of, or cannot now particularly call to remembrance. 

BUT our Saviour having left this queſtion undetermin'd, when he had ſo fair an oppor- 
tunity of reſolving it, we are more at liberty to judge of it, as a point of ſpeculation, about 
which we may, without danger, determine on either ſide, as the reaſons of human probability 
appear ſtronger. | 
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C HAP. VII. | 
mY * | 
Of human underſtanding and will. 


T is of the greateſt concernment to us, that we ſhould form right notions concerning thoſe 
| two powers of a human ſoul, underftanding and will; which, tho' in order to a more 


clear conception of them, we may conſider diſtinctly ; yet their operations are ſo complicated, 


or rather united, that we cannot ſuppoſe them taculties really diſtinct, It being the ſame in- 
dividual mind that ſees, that chuſes or rejects the ſeveral objects, preſented to it; 
and which exerting itfelf in the former reſpect, we call underſtanding, and in the 
latter, will, Theſe two powers therefore, tho? different in our manner of apprehending 
and meditating upon them, yet are radically and inſeparably the ſame. The moſt clear and 
diſtinct apprehenſion we are able to form of them, when ſeparately conſider'd, is this, that the 
underſtanding is neceflarily determin'd, in the jndgment it makes; but the will, except where 
the nature of the object requires it ſhould be determin'd; is free in the acts of its choice or re- 
fuſal. 3 

W HEN any ſimple object is propos'd to the mind, it neceſſarily ſees it, according to the light 
wherein it appears, and no other ways. In compaering things together, it neceſſarily per- 
ceives their mutual relations, ſo far as they are evident; it doubts, where they appear doubt- 
tul; and aſſents to them in the ſame meaſure, as probable, wherein it diſcovers the grounds of 
their probability. The ſame reaſon of neceſſity holds with reſpect to all other acts of the un- 
derſtanding, whether concerning the truth or eligibility of things. Upon which different ac- 
counts, a riſe has been given to the GAIN of its being ſpeculative, and practical, So "vr 
| m 2 What. 
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135 Of CREATION. 300 II 
whatever queſtion may ariſe concerning the freedom of will, in the acts of its choice, the un- 
derſtanding, as ſuch, is neceſſarily determin'd by its objects, in the judgment which it makes 


1 - 
— 


. . 
CHAP. VIII. 
Of the liberty of human will. 


FHH main difficulty, when we confider the nature of the ſoul, lies in our accounting 
| for that. power of it, which we call will; eſpecially, and as in the ſtricteſt ſenſe, it im- 
ports freedom of choice, For that has been the great ſubject of controverſy ; concerning 
which, that I may proceed more diſtinctly in my enquiries, I ſhall obſerve the following me- 

I. I ſhall examine, wherein freedom of will, in the ſtrict ſenſe of it, properly conſiſts. 

II. I ſhall ſhew, that there can be no ſuch thing as moral good or evil, reward or paniſh- 
ment; nothing blameable or truly praiſeworthy, without free will, in that ſenſe. 13 
III. I ſhall anſwer ſome of the moſt material objections, that have been made by the fataliſts 
on the other fide, And, Cv | | 

I. FREE WILL, according to the notion I have of it, implies a liberty of choice or 
refuſal, as to ſuch objects, wkich are repreſented to the mind, under the appearances of good 
or evil. Yet Ion there are two caſes, wherein reaſonable beings neither are, nor can poſ- 
fibly be, in this ſenſe, free, The firſt ariſes from a natural, conſtant, and invincible. deſire, 
which they have of being happy. And, in conſequence of this deſire, it is alſo impoſſible for 
them to chuſe evil, formally conſider'd as evil. But ſtill the fataliſts have no reaſon to object 
againſt the freedom of the will in general, from the neceſſity of its being determin'd in ſuch par- 
ticular caſes, where both the goodneſs of God has appionted, and the nature of the thing abſo- 
lutely requires, that it ſhould be determin'd. However, as the motion of the will whereby 
we allow it to be irreliſtibly carry'd towards good, and in order to avoid evil, as ſuch, is not 


arbitrary, but neceſſary; man, with reſpect to ſuch a choice or refuſal, is not, ſtrictly ,ſpeak- 
ing, either, morally good or evil; or, as will appear in the ſequel, the proper ſubject of puniſh- 


ment or reward, of blame or applaaſe. a 
WHEREIN then does that freedom of will, which is the ſubject of our preſent enquiry, and 
which denominates man a moral agent, properly conſiſt? I anſwer, not in his choice of natural 


or neceſſary good, in the caſes before mention'd, but in his determining himſelf indifferently in 


his choice of things morally good or evil; in his doing what he knows fit and reaſonable to be 
done, or in his neglecting to do it, and committing what he knows, or might, by a due uſe 
of his faculties, have known, at the ſame time, to be ſinful. For tho! moral good is really in 
itſelf, and in all the proper conſequences of it, more deſirable than any natural good we can pro- 
poſe to our ſelves in contradiſtinction to it; our inclinations, nevertheleſs, have ſo great a power 
towards blinding the underſtanding, or ſtopping the progrels of its enquiries, that it will not al- 


ways ſee or conſider as it ought, the reaſons of ſo juſt a preference. The truth of which aſſer- 


tion, with the poſſibility of the fact, I ſhall preſently endeayour to evince. I ſhall only obſerve, 


by the way, that it is as evident from experience and ſelf-conſciouſneſs, that our wills are free 


in the ſenſeI am contending for, as it could have been upon a certain and true ſuppoſition of the 
thing. And what ſtronger proof would we deſire of any thing, than that, ſuppoſing it true, we 
could not have been more ſenſible of the force and evidence of it? | 

BUT how it is poſlible, if the will neceſſarily follows the laſt diate of the underſtanding, 
that it ſhould be indifferent in its choice; ſince, upon this ſuppoſition, it would be, at the ſame 
time, free to act, or not to act, and yet act by virtue of a neceſſary and invincible cauſe. 
Here lies the main difficulty of the queſtion, which I now proceed directly to conſider. And I 
would obſerve that. | 


underſtanding. This, indeed, has been the opinion of ſome ſchoolmen ; Thomas of Aquin, and 
is followers, who aſſerted the liberty of human will to all the ends and purpoſes of morality, 
have earneſtly contended for it, But others, and in particular the ſubtle doctor, and thoſe of his 
way, have no leſs ſtrenuouſly oppos'd it; as being attended with ill conſequences towards de- 
ſtroying that freedom, which the patrons of it appear'd to admit ; and who argued, that ex- 
cept the judgment of the underſtanding precede, there can be properly no choice, or will at 152 
or 


Ju IT is here taken abſolutely for granted, that the will does follow the laſt dictate of the 


3 
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For the object of the will being ſame, intelligible good, real or apparent, if the undetſtanding | 

ſhould not previouſly propoſe it, the, will would operate without an object. This only proves ! 
þ that we cannot, by any motion of the will, be carry'd towards an object unknown to us. But i 
becauſe the judgment of the underſtanding is previouſly requir'd towards our making a proper i 
: choicè, it does not neceſſarily follow, that we muſt” be oblig'd to make ſuch a choice; ſince we 4 
i may, notwithſtanding, even tho all things are rightly diſpos d for the action of the Will, have a 1 
; ower to act, or not to act mes, I And herein, I take it, principally lies the immorality 4 
E of the will, that it does not always ollow the light, t at” candle o the Lord, as Solomon expreſſes pl 
a it, which js ſet up in the underſtanding, even when it appears molt. bright and irradiating. For fl 
g there is a wide difference between the incapacity a man is under of chuſing any RD which he i 
f has no clear apprehenſion of, and his beicg obig d to chile it, in"conſequence of en an appre- | 
. "BUT the will has ſtill « farther influence upon the tinderſtanding. Inſtead of following the 4 
I light, as we, ought, we may {very often be ſaid to go before it. And that is, when we pro- if 
2 ceed to action without waiting for the full and diſtinct orders of reafon ; when we divert the pf 
. mind from ſuch enquiries, or ſaſpend any farther purfült of them, as might. upon a more ſtrict NM 
I examination, repreſent. things in a view, proper to determine our choice of the better part. At ii 
q other times, when the underſtanding takes a larger ſcope in conſulting and deliberatjng ; yet bal 
E there is frequently ſuch a ſtrong byals caſt upon it towards one ſide, that it cannot carry on its | 
3 ' BOTH theſe powers of the will over the underſtanding, are, I think, evident, from the follow- 47 
L ing inſtance. How ordinary is it for men when they cake any book in their hands, written in defence 4 
q of principles, contrary. to thoſe they have imbib'd, or openly eſpousd with much zeal, to lay it 1 
I aſide for no other reaſon ? And tho? it be, in every reſpect, well compos'd and deſign'd. Or if | 
. the entertaining manner of an author, or ſome end we have to ſerve in learning what he has to N 
3 fay, obliges us to proceed in reading ſuch a book; yet we may be ſenſible, how often the preju- = 
E dice we have againſt his way of reaſoning, on the account I have mention'd, hinders us from ex- a 
Y amining the force, or diſcovering the evidence of It, as we ought. Nay, I am afraid, our prejudice l 
Y againſt certain arguments, whereby we are unwilling to be convinc'd, may ſometimes grow the 
I ſtronger, even in proportion to the ſtrength and evidence of them; which could not poſſibly be 
3 if the will were always determin'd by light, and never blindly or perverſely follow'd the motions of 
* concupiſcence. In truth, the e and will act with ſuch a reciprocal influence upon one a- 
YL nother, that it is many times hard diſtineti 


| y to know their proper effects, or to which of them they 
mould be attributed. As in ſome caſes we judge contrary to our inclinations, on the other hand, 
our inclinations do in their turn carry us againſt our judgment, and even oblige it to pronounce 
$ ſentence in favour of them, at the ſame time we know them to be criminal, In ſhort, as I can 
U meditate upon what object I pleaſe,ſo 1 can take off my thoughts from it when pleaſe,and I am e- 
2 qually conſcious of a power, or elſe | know nothing by conſciouſneſs, of carrying my enquiries 
forward upon it ſo long as I pleaſe, where no foreign or external accident intervenes, Tho), after 
all, perhaps the ſhorteſt method with the fataliſts, as to this point, is to ſay, that the under- 
ſtanding and will are not, as we obſerv'd before, two faculties really diſtinct, but a fimple, indi- 
vidual power of the ſoul, diſtinguiſh'd only by the different manner, wherein the object of it ap- 
pears to us; which power, when exerting itſelf upon any intellible object, we call underſta nd- 
Z ing; and when apply'd to an eligible object, we expreſs by election or will, De 

. | 5 HAVE hitherto only confider'd ſome of the natural reaſons for the liberty of 
= human will. But the teſtimony of the holy ſcriptures, to which I have how a right to appeal, 
puts the matter ig queſtion out of all doubt. It is impoſſible to account for the expoſtulations 
of God in them with wicked men, upon any wiſe reaſons, concerning the ſins they had commit- 
red, or their having neglefted the ordinary means of ſalvation. For where can be the reaſon of 
reproving men for acting in purſuance of neceſſary and invincible motives ; for chuſing thoſe de- 
luſions, which they could not but chuſe; or for committing ſuch ſinful actions, as they could not 
poflibly.avoid 3 nay, which the laſt judgment of their underſtanding inevitably oblig'd them to 
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. 
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: take notice, that as ſuch a freedom is evidently inferr'd from the argument foregoing, ſo there 
are other texts of ſcripture, which directly acquaint us with the nature and reaſons of it. Such { 
| are the expreſs declarations of our Saviour, that ſecing men ſee, and will not perceive ;, that light is , 
come into the world; but men love darkneſs rather than light, becauſe their deeds are evil. The apoſtle 1 
| in the ſeventh chapter to the Romans is copious upon this head; but the ſum of what he ſays lies 4 
in the following words. I delight in the law of God, whether natural or reveal'd; after the inward io 
dean 5. but I fee avathier law in my members, warring againſt the law of my mind, and bringing me into | 
: N | captivity |: 
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captivity to the lam of ſin, which is in my members *, From all which, it ſufficiently appears, that 


human will is not only, influenc'd by light,. but by ſence, and that in a reciprocal proportion to 
the force of theſe, two principles, men commonly make a good, or ill uſe of their liberty, -1 ſay, 
commonly, becauſe, notwithſtanding the force of them, the will has fill a power to a, or to 
ſuſpend action. | 5 1 T TUTEDDQAT ICH ram P9210; 
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BUT whatever has been urg'd in point of reaſon, br from the authority of divine revela- 
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if, after all, ſuch a freedom as we ſuppoſe, be, in the nature of the thing, abſolutely impoſſible, 
But whence ariſes the impoſſibility of it? Not from the neceſlity of the will's following the laſt 
judgment of the underſtanding ; that point has been ſpoken to a ready 2 It. muſt therefore ariſe, 
becauſe it is impoſſible, that any being ſhould have a power of ſelf- motion, or of beginning mo- 
tion. But to ſay, this, is to deny the poſſibility of a power, which in fact ſubfiſts; and which we 
muſt neceſſarily attribute to the firſt cauſe. And if God have, as he confeſſedly has, ſuch a power, 
why ſhould it be thought impoſlible for him to communicate it to other intelligent beings? Ex- 

ener y could ſhew, what they will never. be able to do, that to ſy ppoſe the 


tion, the fataliſts,will ſay, it mult go for nothing, as being, neceſſarily founded in ſome miſtake. 


cept the enemies of liberty could ſhew, h. ln ne; | 
communication of ſuch a power, implies an expreſs contradiftion. o... 

As to the opinion of chofe, who contend man may be ſaid to act freely, tho? he is neceſſarily 
determin'd to act in ſuch a particular manner, becauſe, he is not ſenſible of any acceſſary force 
or impulſe from without upon his mind; this is ogly to make him a voluntary; not proberly a 
free agent; and to grant him ſuch a liberty, as imports little more than a mere ſpontaneous mo- 
tion, Nay, if they mean nothing by liberty in man, but a freedom from all external or ſenſible. 
violence, even certain mechanical productions of art, may, in a au er ſenſe, be ſaid to 


move freely; becauſe their motion depends on certain ſprings within, which the other parts of 


them neceſſarily follow, without any foreign impulſe or direction. According to this notion of 
freedom, the deſire of good in general, the moſt natural, neceſſary, and inyincible deſſre of all, 
would be the moſt free; becauſe nothing from without can either poſſibly force, obſtruct, or 


ſuppreſs it, In which way of arguing therefore, freedom will not only conſiſt with abſolute ne- > 


ceſſity; but the more neceſſary any act of the will is, we ſhall in proportion exert it with the 
greater freedom. We may add, that to ſay the will is free, in oppolition to all external violence, 


or to place the formal notion of its freedom in this, that it cannot be forc'd, is only to ſay, that 


what is free, is not ſubject to force; to found the reaſon. of a thing in that which no body ever 

deny'd, and the denyal whereof would render the point in queſtion abſurd and ridiculous. For 

if the will could be externally forC'd, the freedom of it would, by that very conceffion, be ab- 

ſolutely and entirely deſtroy'd. c. | 8 43 1 90 
BUT I proceed to ſhew in the next place, | 5 Ls 
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II. Lat there can be no ſuch thing as moral good or evil, reward or pu- 
niſhment; notbing blameable or praiſe- wortby, without freedom of will, 
as it imports a liberty of choice or refuſal indifferently. 


E have no idea of any virtuous or ſinful action, but only as it proceeds from freedom of 

choice. Neither is there any other ground of diſtinguiſhing the actions of moral, from 
thoſe of natural agents. A man may as properly be calbd a good man in the moral ſenſe of the 
word, becauſe he is healthy and ſtrong, or has a fine regular ſhape, as from any action he does, 
provided he was under a natural and abſolute neceſlity of doing it, or was determin'd to do it by 
any thing, but his own free will, For otherways it would not be the act of his will, but of 
the cauſe whatever that might be, which determin'd his will; to which therefore all the moral 
goodneſs of the action ought to be aſcrib'd, as the agent; and not to him, as being only a 
paſlive inſtrument, By parity of reaſon, he cannot juſtly be charg'd with any crime, but upon 
this ground, that he freely chuſes to commit it; or commits it with a reluctance, which might, 


by a due uſe of his liberty, have been the occaſion of preſerving his innocence. 
BY a neceſſary conſequence, to deny the freedom of will in men, is to deſtroy all the grounds 


and reaſons of rewarding or puniſhing them. There being nothing but moral virtue, which is 
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any true ſentiments of morality, have ever thought it impious and unjuſt to exerciſe. + 
T HE argument againſt what I am aferting, from our puniſhing dogs, and other animals, is 
equally weakand inconcluſive, All the force of it lies in uling the word punithing in an impro- 
per and equivocal ſenſe ; becauſe it bears ſome kind of reſemblance to the puniſhment we inflict 
en perſons who have offended us, or over whom we have fome power and authority, | 
WE may alſo, in'a:metaphorical and abuſive way of ſpeaking, be ſaid to reward brute ani- 
mals for certain actions or ſervices done by them; but, ſtrictly ſpeaking, free and reaſonable 
agents, that have a power of acting, or of ſuſpending action, are only the proper ſubjects of re- 
ward. This point is confirm'd by the authority of a perſon divinely inſpird. When the apoſtle 
argues, if 1 do thu thing willingly, I have a reward; he evidently ſuppoſes, that the formal 
reaſon of rewarding any action, proceeds from its being an effect of free will, determining a man 
to do it; at the ſame time it might, if he had pleas'd, been left undone. Bur, according to 
the fataliſts, if a man would expreſs himſelf clearly, or without equivocation, he ou ght not to 
ſay, if 1 do this thing willingly, I have a reward; but if I do this thing neceſſarily, or in con- 
ſequence of certain preceding cauſes of action, determining me to do it, and which I could 
not poſſibly reſiſt the foice of. This, indeed, is a diſtinct and intelligible way of ſpeaking ; 
but in the way of argument, nothing can tend more to confound all our ideas of what it is 
pretended to afſert, or would more effectually deſtroy the proper and formal reaſons of reward, 
which yet; at the ſame time, it is deſign'd to account for. „ | 
BLAME and praiſe have the ſame proper and original foundation in free will, with reward 
and puniſhment, And what was ſaid under that diſtinction, in reference to the equivocal uſe of 
terms, will indifferencly anſwet all the arguments again free will, which can be brought from 
2 popular way of peaking, when we praiſe or blame things, without either underſtanding or 
will, and even ſometimes without life, But the reaſons of that internal praiſe or blame which 
we are conſcious of in our own minds, when we reflect upon our having done, or omitted to 
do our duty, or our having acted in ſome open and notorious violation of it, is what it princi- 
pally imports us to conſider. Now, ſetting aſide yall arguments from the nature of the thing, 
every man, I believe, may be convinc'd from ſenſible experience, that the joy, which ſprings 
up in his mind, upon his having done any very good or pious action, proceeds from hence, 
that it was the effect of his own free choice, when he might have done, or was perhaps under 
ſome ſtrong temptation to do other Ways. Nay, this joy will naturally ariſe and diffuſe itſelf, 
in proportion to that freedom and facility, wherewith he choſe to act ſo good 2 part. For 
which reaſon probably it may be, that perſons who, on other occaſions, have given the moſt 
noble proofs of their generolity 3 yet when ſollicited even in favour of deſerving perſons, are 
ſometimes obſerv'd to be of a more cold and narrow temper 3 this may poſſibly proceed from 
vanity, or a fecret opinion (which great men are not the leſs apt to entertain on account of their 
character) that they are beſt able to judge, how their favours ought to be diſtributed? or that 
it will lefſen the credit of any generous action to have the opportunity or method of it preſcrib- 
ed to them. But as we ought to attribute the actions of men to the belt motives, it ſeems more 
reaſonable and juſt to account fot ſuch a conduct, upon a ſuppoſition, that the doing a good 
or great action from our own free and proper choice, will contribute more ſenſibly to the 
pleaſure of our reflection upon it. . 8 
WITHOUT freedom of choice, all the reaſons of blame, or remorſe of mind, and, in 
conſequence, of repentance, are alſo entirely deſtroy'd. For how can a man condemn himſelf 
for having done, what he was under an abſolute oy of doing; and it would be equally 
abſurd to wiſh any action undone ; for that would be to found a wiſh upon an impoſſibility, an 
antecendent impoſſibility in the nature of the thing, upon his own confeſſion. He may, indeed, 
lament his unhappineſs, in having been brought under ſuch circumſtances, wherein he was o- 
blig'd to act contrary to his rule; but this can no more be cal'd an act of conſcience or remorſe, 
than his lamenting, that he was born to no hetter fortune, or under circumſtances that have 
exposd him to Iny uncommon hardſhips, or inconveniences of life. 
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1. Y T-is pretended, that for a man to be determin'd in what he does, is a greater argument 
of perfection, than if he ſhould have a power indifferently of doing what he will. 
Now ſhouſd it be granted, that there is no neceſſity why finite beings. ſhonJd be without all 
manner of imperfection, rhis argument would evidently loſe all its force. But to ſpeak directly 
to it, how is it imperfection to have a principle of our own actions witbin us? If this way 
of arguing, be juſt, the more dependent man is, the more perfect will human nature be. How, 
again, is it an imperfection, when any good or evil is propos'd, to be able to chuſe the good 
and refuſe the evil; or of two goods, to chuſe the greater; and of two evils, the leſs? If 
our Inclinations ſometimes impoſe ſo far upon us, as to divert the underſtanding from enquiring 
after truth, with that application or impartiality, which are requiſite perfectly to diſcover it; 
and, in conſequence of a wrong 1 Ement cauſe it to make a wrong choice: This we own to he 
an imperfection; yet ſuch an imperfection, as does not neceſſarily ariſe from the freedom of the 
will, but only from the ill uſe which we accidentally make of it. However, if it be a juſt 
argument againſt the being of a thing, that it implies, in the nature of it, ſome imperfection, 
man can neither be a free, nor, indeed, a neceſſary agent. Becauſe, let us take which ſide of the 
ueſtion we pleaſe, there is viſibly an imperfection; tho? much greater, indeed, upon a ſup 
ſition, that he is over-ruPd in his choice, by ſome antecedent, tho unknown cauſe, than of his 
being by accident capable of making a wrong choice; which yet he had it in his power not to 
make. | : | i 22 
2. IT has been objected againſt the poſſibility of liberty, in the true ſenſe of it, that every 
thing muſt have an antecedent cauſe; and every cauſe operates neceſſarily as to the effect it pro- 
duces, But this, as it relates to the modification of things, and not to their exiſtence, is taking 
the very point in queſtion for granted; and ſuppoſes, what we deny, that no created being 
can have a power communicated to it, by almighty God, of ſelf: motion. Yet admitting more, 
than it is neceſſary for us to do, that the will muſt always be excited, or put in motion by ſome ex- 
trinſick cauſe; It will not therefore follow; but that, when once it is in motion, on what occa- 
ſion, or by what means ſo ever, it may move this or that way; unite itſelf to, or fly from any 
particular object at pleaſure. | | | mt v4 
THE argument againſt liberty from the divine preſcience, is ſo weak and trifling, and is now, 
if 1 miſtake not, ſo univerſally exploded, by the learned and more inquiſitive part of mankind, 
that 1 only mention it in the concluſion of this head, without thinking my ſelf oblig'd to take 
any farther notice of it. hw: | 0 
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CHAT. I: . 
That there is u divine providence; and, firſt, over the material world. 


HAT God governs the material world, is a principle, which, tho queſtion'd 
by ſome who have aſcrib'd both the origin and formation of things to him, yet 
neceſſarily follows from that very conceſſion. In order to prove this, we are 
only to enquire, what were the principal ends of Gud's making the world, with 
this admirable variety of beings in it; and to ſhew, that without both a pre- 
ſerving and over-ruling providence, thoſe ends could not be attain'd; and 

which therefore it had been unworthy of the divine wiſdom to propoſe. 

SOD never acts withont deſign, and his deſign always bears the character of his attributes. 
To ſuppoſe that he made the world, only to give a glorious effay of his power, of his wiſdom 
and goodneſs in making it, without any W view, or the leaſt intention of taking farther * 
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of it, will not ſufficiently account for the reaſons, upon which we ought to believe, in honour to 
his attribstes, that he was induc'd to make it, For whatever effects. of his power, his wiſdom, 
or goodneſs, originally appear'd in the firſt production of things, it was impoſſible- for them to 
continue in that order, wherein they were diſposd by God, without his preſiding over them, 


and regulating their motions; the ſubſequent irregularities, which muſt neceflarily have hap- 


pen'd in his work, if not a total inaction of the whole, through every part of it, would have 
tended in as high a meaſure to derogate from his wiſdom, as the work itſelf had antecedently 
done to diſ.over the excellent contrivance, and advance the glory of it. ; AAS 

IT may, perhaps, be thought, that God, having once perfeQed his deſign of creating the 
world, and put the ſeveral parts of it into the moſt regular and uſeful order, ic was rather agreea- 
ble to his wiſdom, that he ſhould then withdraw his hand, and leave all things to a& of them- 
ſelves, by virtue of the primary and general laws of motion impreſsd on them. As there is no 
neceſſity, when a man has composd any artificial work, that fo long as it will preſerve itſelf in 


the ſtate or ſituation proper to it, he ſhould be continually employ'd towards rectify ing either the 


ſprings, ox other parts of it. Tis nt human art can only produce a machine, whoſe motion 
is of a temporary continuance, and even whoſe parts mult in time, tho' by inſenfible degrees of 
neceſſity decay, and want to be repair'd. But what ſhould hinder an infinitely wife and power- 
ful being, to contrive ſuch an exact ballance of power in the things he has made, that their mo- 
tions and reſpective influences might be perpetual, without his inter poſition? Or if ſome inſenſi- 
ble parts were ſt ill to fly off from the ſeveral materials, which compoſe his work, how eaſy is 
it for him, to ſupply thedeficiency, with an acceſſion of new and fimilar 11 But to this we 
may ee the principles of the beſt modern philoſophers, that the parts of latter, in what 
order foever diſposd by the power of God, after he had once put them in motion; yet can now 
neither gravitate, nor communicate motion, nor, in any reſpect, ad upon one another, but by 
virtue, and in conſequence of God's immediate action. ins ũ ù On 

THIS notion of a fix'd and efficacious law of mechaniſm, whereby the ſeveral parts of the 
world preſerve their proper order, or perform their reſpective functions, is alſo contrary to the 


opinion of thoſe, who maintain, that the conſervation of things implies a repeated and poſitive 


act of creation. For they do not think it ſufficient to ſupport things in being, that God leaves 


them to the internal force of their own,nature, or that he does not actually exert his power to de- 
ſtroy them. But they ſuppoſe them. Tuſtain'd by one repeated and immediate action of his power; 
as light is continued in the air by à fitcceſſive flow of rays from the ſun. Tak 

BUT other learned men have not thought the reaſons, upon which this opinion is founded, alto- 
gether concluſive. When a creature is once brought into being, ey ſe aspoſitive an act of 
power neceſſary to annihilate it, as was originally requit'd to pive i Fe ence. They cannot con- 
ceive, how annihilation ſhould be perform'd, without the action of ſome power upon the being to 
be annihilated,and which is confeſsd in itſelf to have no manner of action or poſſibility of it, to that 
end, Laſtly; they think it derogatory to the power of God to ſay, that the effect of it cannot 
for ſome time ſubſiſt, when he ceaſes to exert it: Since the effects of human art themſelves are 
obſerv'd to remain, after the artiſt has put his finiſhing hand to them. Tho this illuſtration, in- 
deed, is far from clearing the point. For t he reaſon, why ſuch works continue for a conſidera- 
ble time in the ſtate wherein they were left, is becauſe the materials, out of which they were 
made, pre-exiſted, and the artiſt had nothing to do, but to modify, and put them in a proper or- 
der together. But there is a wide difference between our reaſoning concerning the exiſtence of 
things, and the moles of their exiſting ; theſe often depend oa the power or action of ſecond 
cauſes ; but how they come to exiſt, or are ſupported in being, is a queſtion that can only relate 
to the power of God. : 

IT is leſs neceſſary ſtrictly to examine which of theſe opinions is the true one, ſince the au- 
thors, on both ſides, agree in the ſame deſign, of doing honour to God. Thoſe who contend, 
that a Poſitive act of power is requir'd to ſupport things in being, think their opinion tends more 
to the advancement of his glory, as it ſuppoſes the creatures to have a more abſolute and entire 
dependance on him. Others conceive, that it gives us ſtill a greater idea of the power of God, 
that.itthould even extend to the creation of things capable of ſubſiſting, by virtue of their ori- 
Bina, conſtitution, ſo long as he does not think fit by any poſitive act of his will to deſtroy 

71 TE G4 01 Tot © r | a 
BUI. in caſe neither of theſe arguments for the providence of God, from the neceſſity 


of his acting upon the material world, or of his upbolding all things continually by the word 


of his power, mould be ef any force; but that we were oblig'd to grant he might have 
created the world in ſuch a manner, that there had been no occaſſon for his ſupporting it every 
moment ſucceſhvely in being; or his interpoſing in the regulation of its ſevcral parts; (the 
ſprings of it having been made ſo ſtrong, and 15 perfectly adjuſted in number, weight, and 
meaſure; that they might preſerve their proper powers and order for many thouſand years) . 
| : ® | O 
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God had another end in'creating the material- word, and which appears indeed to have been 
his principal end, that could not have been anſwer d upon this hypotheſis. | 
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CHAPIL 


4 farther argument of a divine providence . over tbe material world, 


from the ends for which God created it reſpecling mankind, and other 
animals. 38 F Is 


F world, this habitable part of it in particular, was made to be the ſcene of human 
life and action; in order to ſupply all the wants, and gratify all the reaſonable appetites 
and deſires. of man: In ſhort, to make him as nappy, as his preſent ſtate and condition in it 
would admit. But if we look no higher than to the power and progreſs of viſivle or ſecond 
cauſes, man, .inſtea,l of attaining to the happineſs, for which he was created in this world, 
might have been; with reſpect to his preſent ſubſiſtence, of all other creatures, moſt miſerable; 
as being .moſt expos d to miſery, and moſt ſenſible, of it. For ſhould all things operate by a 
fixed and immutable,.law of mechaniſm, it by G92) e to believe, mankind, in a few 
ages, might become ſo. populous, that the produce of the earth would not be ſufficient to an- 
wer all their exigences; much leſs to contribute to,thoſe common pleaſures and enjoyments, 
whereof, in their original ſtate, they were at once made ſo capable and delirous. Nay, had 
man continued, as he might have done, in a ſtate of innocence; or, had he been leſs irregu- 


lar or corrupt, than at preſent; as this reaton of a divine providence, from the multiplicati- | 


on of human race, had been more ſtrong; ſo the objections againſt, the wiſdom and goodneſs 


of God, from his creating man with capacities and deſires, which, in the natural courſe of 


things, could not be gratity'd, would have been more unanſ{werable. Tan 
NOW, that mankind are not ſo numerous, as we may eaſily ſuppoſe they might have 


been, fince the time of the creation, there is a viſible providence (notwithſtanding all the 


methods of human e in relieving their ſeveral wants; and ſupplying them with all 


things neceſſary. to life; eſpecially ,in very, large: and populous cities, where o&.neceſlity there 
mult be a great number of poor people, and who cannot ordinarly provide for themſelves or 
their dependents, (ta ſay nothing of caſualties, or what they call hard times) at ſo eaſy an 
expence as in other places. But ſhould no providence interpoſe, by any ſecret methods, to- 


| wards the relief or ſupport of the indigent, undgr the like circumſtances, a great number of 


them would, in the natural probability of the thing, be in imminent danger of periſhing by 
want, I may add that a preſerving providence is not only viſible in furniſhing men, but alſo 
other animals, with all the 13h ſupports of life, The ſeveral Kinds whereof, if God had 
not interposd in their preſervation by particular wills, might have periſh'd or by one accident 


or other been deftroy'd ; and fa the ends of his creating them, which we ought not to ad- 


. 


mit, poſſibly at leaſt fruſtrated. 


particularly inſiſted on in the holy ſcriptures. In general, God is the fountain of life; and 


— * 206 + 


preſerves both man and beaſt. The earth 1s full of his goodneſs: He is the Lord, who exerciſeth 


BOTH theſe conliderations towards inducing our belief of a preſerving providence, are 


loving- kindneſs in it: He grveth food to all fleſh, and ſarisfieth the deſire of every living thing. 


His delights, indeed, are more particularly with the ſons of men. He gives them all things 
richly to enjoy. He preventeth them with the bleſſings of goodneſs, He is a father of the father- 
leſs. He delivereth the poor and needy, and him that bath no belper. Yet the effects of his 
providence are alſo'conſpictions in the particular care he takes of all animals, and the molt in- 
conliderable of them. Both ſmall and great beaſts, and things creeping innumerable, wait upon 
him, that he may give thein their meat in due ſeaſon. When he giveth them, they gather it. He 
openeth his baud, and they are filed with good, Not 4 ſparrow falls to the ground without 
bim. | | | 
AS a preſiding providence over the material world is neceſſary towards the preſervation, 


and more happy being of the creatures in it; ſo it is alſo in order to the puniſhing or re- 
warding men in this life, conſider'd as beings capable of a juſt retribution, in conſequence 
of their good or evil adions. But having ſkew'd, on a former occalion, the impoſſibility of 
adapting 2 fixd and immutable law to Fog. ſtate and condition of free or mutable . : 

1 9 a 
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ſhall here beg leave to refer * to what has been moſt jud ic iouſſy, and with his uſual perſpi- 
cuity, ſaid on the occaſion, by the excellent author, of The reaſouableneſs and certdinty of the 
chriſtian religion. 
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The neceſſity of acknowledging a divine providence oder mankind, con 
ſiderd as intelligent beings, endow'd with a principle of liberty, as ſo- 
cial creatures; as expos d to ill accidents , as ſubjef to errors in judg- 

ment; and to other defects. 

N EITHER, without à providence, could the great ends of creation be attain'd with 

1 N reſpe& to the government of mankind ; eſpecially if we ſtill ſuppoſe them capable of 

making an ill uſe of their liberty. For tho' we ſhould grant, that in a ſtate of innocence, 

they might have preſerv'd themſelves, and perform'd all their relative duties in that order, 
which was neceffary to promote their own happineſs, and that of the whole community, 

Vet iu caſe, by fi abuſe of their freedom, they ſhould fall from that happy ſtate, and, above 

all, if a general corruption of manners ſhould ſpread itſelf among them; ſuch diſorders would 

unavoidably have happen'd in ſociety, that unleſs God had teſeryd to himſelf a power, on 
proper occaſions, of rectifying them; we could not have juſtify'd either his wiſdom, goodneſs, 
or juſtice in the ereation of man, conſider'd as a ſocial creature. For otherways it might too 
probably have been the caſe of ſome perſons, on account of the power and natural maligni- 
ty of temper in other men, (irritated, perhaps, by the motives of ſelf-love and revenge) that 
the miſeries of this life would have more than over-ballanc'd the benefits of it. If, now, 
that a wiſe and good providence governs the world, there is ſo much evil, confuſion, and in- 
juſtice in it; what a diſmal ene of miſery would it have been, without an over-ruling power, 
to prevent or puta ſtop to the deſigns of wicked men; or, if they were ſuffer'd to be execut- 
ed, to make them the accidental occaſion of ſome great good, and many times, in direct 
oppoſitio n to thoſe ends, which they were intended to ſerve? Certainly it would have been 
more eligible to good men, had God immediately after the creation abandon'd all care of them, 
never to have been at all, than to have been left under ſuch eircumſtances of life, to which 
death hath been continually preferable ; nay, under which the better and more inoffenſively 
they conducted themſelves, the more they would have been expos'd to the common rapine and 
inſults of wicked men. I might farther obſerve, that mankind, conſider'd in a publick or 
national capacity, can only be punifh'd or rewarded in this life, If it was therefore fit, upon 
any conſiderations of wiſdom or juſtice, that ſocieties, as ſuch, ſhould be at any time punith'd 

or rewarded; it was for the ſame reaſon, and in the ſame meaſure fit, that a divine provi- 
dence ſhould here interpoſe in the government of them, to that end. 

AND therefore in ſcripture the ſtate of a nation, conſider'd as morally good or evil, is made 
the reaſon of God's proceeding after a different manner in the diſpenſations of his providence to- 
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* © The abettors of the mechanical bret argue, that God acts in the moſt general and uniform ways 3 
&* that it is more becoming his wiſdom to let nature have its courſe; and that conſtantly to interpoſe, would 
© b2 a diſparagement to the order and contrivance in his eſtabliſhment of the laws of motion; that matter 


* and motion are with that wiſdom ſet to work, that they can perform all, without any more than preſer- 


« ving and ſuſtaining them in their being and operations; and that he is the beſt artiſts who can contri ve 
« an engine that needs the leaſt meddling with it, after it is made. But it ought to be confider'd what 
e the nature of the engine is, and what the proper ends and uſes of it are. And if the nature of it be ſuch 
« that it cannot anſwer the ends for which it was fram'd, without ſometimes an aſſiſting hand, it would | 
« be no point of wiſdom in the artificer, for the credit of his contrivance, to loſe the moſt uſeful ends, de- 

ſign'd by it. As if among other uſes, this curious engine were defign'd to reward the good, and puniſh bad 
men; to remove the puniſhment upon amendment, and to a renew it upon relapſe. Since brute matter 
is incapable of varying its motion, and ſuiting itſelf to the ſeveral ſtates and changes of free agents, hs 
muſt aſſiſt it, unleſs he will loſe the chief end, for which it is to ſerve. It is no defect in the skill and 
wiſdom of the Almighty, that matter and motion have not free will, as men have; but it would be 2 
great defect in his wiſdom, not to make them the inſtruments of rewards and puniſhments ; becauſe it is 
« impoſſible for them, of themſelves, to apply, and ſuit themſelyes to the ſeveral Rates and conditions of 
free agents. Fenkins of the reaſonableneſs and certainty of the chriſtian religion, Vol, 2. p. 198, 199. 
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wards them! Sometiines he viſits a Wicked people with dreadful and Publick calamities z with 
earthquakes; with peſtiletice and famine; with fire, and word. At other times, the natural 
tendency which rightęcufnteſs has to Salt a nation, is providentially. improv'd by bim to make 
it ſtil more happy in all the advantages of E proſperity, and plenty. At what inſtant, he 
ſpraks concerning a nation, nd concerning a kingdom, 'to pluck uy aud to pull, dawn, and to deſtroy it; if 
1 nation, againſt whom he has pronounc'a, . turn from t hein evil, he will repent of the evil, that he 
thought to do unto the m. And at what inſtant, be ſpeaks concerning 4 nation, and Concerning a kingdom, 
to build and to plant it; if it do evil in his ſight, then he will repent of the good, where with he ſaid, he 
would benefit them. He creates peace, and makes war. Ne turneth a fruitful land into barrenneſs, for 
the wickedneſs of them that dwell therein k. Again, in favour of good men, he turneth the wilderneſs 
into a ſtanding water, and water ſprings into dry ground +. Alternately as a people are wicked or 
obedient, he gives them the rain in due ſeaſon, the firſt Fain, and the latter rain, that they might gather 
in their corn, their wine, and their oil. Or, he ſhuts up heaven, that there be no rain, and that the 
land yield not her fruit ||. He cauſeth it, therefore, to come, whether fer correction, or for 
mercy. F * C0 _—_ e T6 CAE 24 . „ 
1 F we conſider man in his more private capacity, the reaſons of a providence to direct and 
govern him are equally conſpicuous. The many accidents of life, eſpecially of infancy, expoſe 
him ro ſo great and continual dangers, that, to humane appearance, tis ſcatce poſſible he ſhould 
avoid them all with ſafety, if a particular providence, how inviſible ſoever the methods of it may 
be, ſhould not ſometimes intervene to protect and deliver him. There are few perſons, if any per- 
haps living, of a more advanc'd age, Who cannot (ho much ſoever they may be inclin'd to 
attribute to chance) but aſſent, to the truth of what is here obſerv'd, from their own experience; 
if they will but duly attend to all the circumſtances of their deliverance, on certain nice and 
critical conjunctures. It is highly probable, that holy David, in the following pious ejaculations 
upon the ſubject of providence, founded them both upon experience, and the reaſon of the thing. 
My defence is of God. The Lord is my | ſhepherd; 1 laid me down and ſlept," I ama td, for the Lord 
ſuſtained me. Thou art my hope, O Lord God; thou art my truſt from my youth. By thee have I been 
holden up from the womb. Tou, Lord, only makeſt me to dwell in ſafety. © The Lord is 4 refuge to the 
oppreſs'd, a refuge in times of trouble. He holdeth our ſoul in life, and ſuffereth not our fret to be moꝛ'd. 
He will be eur guide even unto death. by | | | 5 | 

3. THERE are alſo wiſe reaſons to be afſign'd for à divine providence, in order to the hap- 
pineſs of man, with reſpett to the government both of his thoughts and actions. We ſee 
but a very little way upon the chain of cauſes ;, and, for that reaſon, often make a wrong judg- 
ment concerning the tendency of things; whether in order to the attainment of what appears 
deſirable to us, or towards the avoidance-of any evil. For ſometimes the gratification of our 
deſires, is obſerv'd to terminate in our miſery 3 as, at other times, what we apprehended, and 
endeavour'd to divert as an evil, often proves, in the ſequel, an occaſion of ſome great benefit 
And advantage to us. „„ ooh 2 

4. I F we cannot certainly judge, whether any end we propoſe (however it may at preſent 
appear) will really prove good or prejudicial in its conſequences to us; we are no leſs ſubje& to 
error in conſulting about the proper means of effecting ſuch an end; or, if we judge rightly in 
this reſpect, we are not always capable of employing thoſe means. As, on the other hand, 
whatever care we take to fly from any impending evil, it is not, according to the viſible courſe 
of things, in our power to eſcape it. Upon which ſeveral accounts, it is highly reaſonable for 
us to argue from the goodneſs of God, that he has reſerv'd to himſelf a power both of directing 
our intentions, and of fruſtrating, or affiſting our endeavours, The exerciſe of which pour, 
in each reſpect, is therefore expreſly attributed to him in the holy ſcriptures. A giveth wiſdom 
to the wiſe, and knowledge to them, that have underſt anding. There are many devices in a man's 
heart; nevertheleſs the counſel of the Lord, that ſhall ſtand, For he knoweth the thoughts even 
of the wiſe, that they are vain. Again, when he ſees fit, that the moſt probable and beſt form'd 
deſigns in human appearance, ſhould not ſucceed, he turneth wiſe men backward, and maketh their 

knowledge fooliſh; or, by one method or other, which perhaps they leaſt of all ſuſpected, 4iſap- 
pointeth their devices, ſo that they are not able to perform. For, who ts be that ſaith, and it 
cometh to paſs, when the Lord commandeth it not. As, on the other hand, when he would have 
the moſt improbable deſigns ſucceed, and, in all human expectation, by the moſt improbahle 
means; hs flrength is made perfect in weakneſs ; be giveth power to the faint, and to them, who 
have no might, be encreaſeth ftrength. Or, laſtly, when he thinks proper to inflict any preſent 
evil upon men, by way of medicinal or judiciary chaſtiſement, they are equally incapable, by 
any human methods, of avoiding it. For, who is able to Band before him: Who may ſtand in 
bu fight, when he is angry? In bis hand is power and might, ſo that none is able to wit hſt aud 
him ; neither is there am that can deliver out of his haul. 
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YET the great argument for a divine providence. in the overnment of mankind, is ill 
behind. I have confiderd man in his ſocial and more private Fats of HE and lhew'd, how, on 
both accounts, there is great reaſon to believe from the ends of divine goodne(s in xedting him 
that God did not; immediately after he was created, diſmiſs bim from. his hands, without any 
deſig n of taking farther notice or care af him. Which Is the very argument of the apofile, by 
way of alſufion indeed," to that natural affe&ion All creatures are obfery d to bear to their young, 
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bur of itfeif Krickly conelutive, inthe following words, for we are alſo bis pring d. 
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A fartber argument for the providence. of God over mankind; with reſpect 
: Fog 1350 the ends of religion. oY oy 1635792 976 i e ö 
HEN we conſider man as a religious creature; capable of worſhipping and doing honour 
VV to God, who has preſcrib'd him a lay to that end; this capacity, how reaſonable ſoever 
in itſeif, how ever excellent in the proper uſes ariſing from it, yet Would have been of very little 
uſe, without the belief of a divine providence. For conſidering the power and corrupt maxims 
of ſelf-love, few perſons would have been effectually influenc'd/by the ſole motive of a generous 
and diſintereſted ohedience F. And is it reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that a wiſe and good God ſhould 
make no competent proviſion towards attaining the moſt excellent end for which man was made, 
and in order to the attainment whereof, he was endow'd with all proper capacities? For he hath 
created us for his gl; he bath formed us: He made the earth, and created man upon it: He 
raiſed 12 up in righteouſneſs, and will dire all his ways**. All things were created by him, and 
for him. = e Sl n 
AS the obedience we owe to God, could not have been in general ſufficiently enforc'd, but in 
conſequence of our believing a divine providence, neither, in particular, could the duty of prayer: 
to God, the moſt ſolemn and honorary act of religious worſhip, and whereby we muſt ſenſibly re- 
cognize his eternal power an Godhead, have had any reaſonable foundation; whether conſi- 
der'd, as an act of invocation zor of praiſe; ſo far as it imports an acknowledgment of ſome 
ſpecial favour or bleſſing receiv'd. For if all things come to paſs either caſually, or by a fix'd 
and immutable chain of fate, our prayers are wholly. inſignificant ; nature will have its courſe, 
whatever becomes of the things, which we deſire, or deprecate. As, on the other hand, what- 
ver advantages we enjoy, they are, upon this principle, owing either to accident, or a neceſſary 
combination of cauſes, and not to any particular intention in our fayour, upon which the motives 
of gratitude are always moſt ſenſibly founded. 12 FOR aka | 
A'S to the opinion of thoſe, who ſay, God, upon foreſight of the prayers of man to him; diſ- 
pos'd the order of things in ſuch a manner, that what they pray for ſhall happen, or what they 
deprecate be averted ; this is altogether inconceivable, or rather, in the nature of the thing, 
ſuppoling men free agents, impoſſible. For tho God does foreſee which way men will act; yet 
nothing, upon the mechanical hypotheſis, can follow from his action, but according to the laws 
of mechaniſm. In caſe any one, for inſtance, ſhould pray to be deliver'd from the danger of 
ſome intectious or peſtilential diſtemper, the vapour whereby it is propagated, will, norwith- 
ſtanding, purſue its natnral courſe, and produce its effect, wherever it falls upon a proper ſub- 
| ject; it can make no manner of diſtinction between him that ſecrificeth, and him that ſacrificeth 
not. God may, indeed, by ſome ſecret impulſe on the mind of man, which yet he is at liberty 
to follow, be the occaſion of diverting him from the ſcope of its motion ; or perhaps on ſome 
extraordinary exigence, by an inviſible power, retard, accelerate, or obitruct its courſe; but 
ſtill, if all things operate mechanically, whether man pray or no, it will unavoidably have its 

proper effect. | | | 3 
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] It is juſtly obſery'd by Biſhop Stillingfleet, on this occaſion, that the incomparable excellency and perfe- 
Qion, which is in the divine nature, to ſpirits advanc'd to a noble and generous height in religion, makes them 
exceedingly value their choice, while they diſregard whatever rivals with God for it. But were it not for thoſe 


| magnetical hooks of obedience and eternal intereſt, there are few would be drawn to a due conſideration of, 


much leſs a delight in, ſo amiable and excellent a nature. And it is impoſlible to conceive why God, in the re- 
velation of his will, ſhould ever ſo much as mention a future puniſhment, or promiſe an eternal reward, 
were not the conſideration of theſe things the finews of religion. Orig. ſacr. p. irs. ; 

I| 1/aiah 43. 7. * Ch. 45. 12, 13. | Tf Col. 1. 16. 
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THERE is another caſe, wherein the motives to prayer, if all things come to paſs by the 
fixd laws ot mechaniſm, appear ſtilll more evidently groùnd leſs. A man in the heat of battel, 
prays, that God would preſerve him from the inſtruments of death, which fly every whete about 
bim: Vet a ball from a cannon, or a muſquet will neceſſarily. purſue the line of its direction; it 
depends, however, on the choice of man, whether he will give it ſuch a particular direction, as 
by the natural tendency of it, will take away the life of the perſon WhO deprecates the danger, 
wherewith he finds himſelf. ſurrounded, Ini this caſe, it is impoffible; upon any foreſight; of his 
prayers, that the order of Cauſes, which are in themſelves: of arbitrary and ùncertaif determi- 
8 ſhould be diſpoyd after ſuch a manner, as certainly to produce the deſir'd effect of 
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wo WHATEVER therefore is effected iti the world, and eſpecially as ĩt: relates to the ſtate and go- 


vernment of mankind, the ſeriptures aſcribe to an immediate action of the divine power: Secon- 
dary cauſes may be ſaid indeed in a ſenſe to act, but tis properly God who does every thing. He 
killeth, and he maketh alive; he moundeth, and he healeth. He bringeth down to the grave, and-bringeth 
up. Unto the Lord our God belong the iſſues from death. He delivers from the ſnare of the ſowler, and 
Jrom the noiſome peſtilence: From the peſtilence, that walketh in dartneſs; and from the deſtruction, that 
waſteth at noon-day. n | | 

, WHATEVER has been ſaid concerning the neceſſity. of believing a.providence,. in order to 
the great ends of religion in general, it may ſtill perhaps be pretended, that there are ſufficient 
grounds for ſecuring our obedience upon the proſpect of a future ſtate, wherein we ſhall be call'd 
to a ſtrict and impartial account for our actions here; even tho' God, upon his creating man, 
ſhould have left himſo entirely in the hand of his own counſel, that he had not the leaſt intention 
of interpoſing,.by any particular will, at preſent, in the government of him. 


” Py . . 


BUT this, in effect, is to grant the point in queſtion); and ſuppoſes it neceſſary for us to be- 
lieve, at leaſt, that God will, one time or other, exerciſe the higheſt and moſt important act of 
government, in the cognizance he will take of his creatures, whoſe actions render them accoun- 
table to him: And that the doctrine of a providence” is not therefore; abſolutely conſider'd in 
itſelf, either repugnant to the nature of God, or the condition of men. And if there be a ne- 
ceſſity towards enforcing our obedience, that we ſſiduld believe God will ſometimes exerciſe any 
judicial ac of his providence, why ſhould.we believe that he will ſuſpend all judicial acts of it 
in this life; where a ſenſe of his favour or diſpleaſure in diſtributing temporal bleſſings or evils, 
have ſo great an influence even upon the minds and conduct of thoſe, who believe; they have here 
no abiding. city, but look for a bet ter , 

IH Is prineiple alſo tends to remove the main objection of the Epicureans againſt a divine pro- 
vide nce, taken from the inconvenience, which they apprehend would ariſe to the divine nature, 
if ſupposd to intermeddle in the affairs of the world, or to take the leaſt notice of them. For 
whenever men become accountable to God for their ackions, his knowledge of them muſt be con- 
ceiv'd as particular, as if he had gradually obſerv'd the progreſs, with all the circumſtances of 
them, in chis life. Tho' it is not neceſſary, indeed, to ſay any thing farther in anſwer to this 
objection, than that it is founded in a miſtaken notion, and highly derogates from the honour 
of the divine attributes. For what can embarraſs infinite wiſdom in the contrivance, or ob- 
ſtru& infinite power in the government of all things. Infinite knowledge does as readily an- 
ſwer all thoſe queſtions of the incredulous, who ſeek deep to hide their counſel from the Lord, and 
ſay, who ſeeth us ; or how doth God know ; and is there knowledge in the moſt high ? hls 


WE mult attribute it to the ſame cauſe ; to their not having an adequate idea of abſolute 
perfection; and their judging of the divine operations according to the model of their own nar- 
row capacities, that ſome of the ancient philoſophers, who examin'd into the nature of things 
after a more accurate and juſt manner than the Epicureans; yet could nor eaſily apprehend, how 
the providence of God ſhould extend to take in all the variety of beings and events in the world, 
at once. Tho, indeed, the doctrine of a general providence, which only takes care of the ſe- 


veral ſpecies of beings, without any regard to the ſeveral individuals comprehended under them, 


is altogether unintelligible, - For generals being made up of particulars, and not ſubſiſting ab- 
ſtractedly, but really, and after a certain order in them; it is impoſſible that the whole ſhould 
be taken care of without a regular diſpoſition, which neceſſarily imports a particular care of e 
very patt: * And therefore the ſcriptures not only attribute the preſer vation and government of 
this whole ſyſtem of things, collectively conſider'd, or in reſpe& to the more conſiderable parts 
of it, to God; but alſo reprefent the minuteſt creatures, as being ſeverally within the protection 
and verge of his providence, - He upholdeth all things by the word of his power. He, even be, is Lord 
alone; he made heaven, the heaven of heavens, with all their hoſt; the earth, and all things that are there- 
in; the ſeas, and all that is therein; and he preſerveth them all. They continue this day according to his 
ordinances. He ruleth over all, and is the judge of all. He doth atcording to his will in the armies of the 
heavens, and among the inhabitants of the earth. All m—_ ſerve and obey him, He giveth food to all 
fleſh. In his hand is the ſoul of every living thing, and the breath of all mankind. The very hairs f oy 
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head are all number d. We are his people, and the ſheep of his paſture. "Behold, be is mighty, und deſpiſerb 
not any. Fe is afather of the abel and a judge of the nl He male th fm * 1 bin 
He pilleth down one and ſetteth up another. He ruleth by his power for ever. Not a ſphrrow-falls to the 
ground without him. And he exerciſes all theſe acts of his providence after a manner, that when 
we conſult the idea of infinite perfection, cannot poſſibly be attended with the leaſt trouble or un- 
eaſineſs. For he is ſtrung that executeth his word, and there is no reſtraint to him. He neither ſtumbereth 


2 *. 1 


of the. earth, fainteth not, neit her is weary ene 01g doi ent to 155740 a9 3603 e 

WHAT has been ſaid,” may he ſufficient in general to evince the truth of a divine provi- 
dence, and to ſhew us wherein it conſiſts. And tho? I am ſenſible there are ſeveral popular ob- 
jections againſt the doctrine of it, which _— deſerve to be conſider d; yet I have here taken no 
notice of them, as more properly falling under the follow ing heads, of the juſtice, the holineſs, 
the goodneſs, and wiſdom of God, in his providential diſpenſations. Upon all which articles, 
1 ſhall be the ſhorter, as a great many things, which ought other ways to be ſaid in treating of 
them, have been already anticipated under the head of the divine attributes. s 


nor ſleeperh. Haſt thou not known? Haſt thou not heard ? that the everlaſting God, the creator of the cad 
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That all the diſpenſations of divine providence are juſt. 


lieving, that there is ſuch a judge, 


NOW, in order to a more diſti 


authority over us. And, 
I, JUSTICE conſiſts in enactin 


it. | | 
' THE command, wherewith Abraham was charg'd, to ſacrifice his ſon, is of no force towards 
overthrowing what is here ſaid. For the? 'tis contrary to the natural reaſon of the thing, that 
a parent ſhould arbitrarily, or by his ſole pretended authority, take away the life of his child, 


or exerciſe a power he has not, and which was never given him; yet it is reaſonable, that the uni- 
verſal Lord and proprietor of all things, ſhould, by right of his ſovereign dominion, | have an 
abſolute power of lite or death, which he may execute after what manner, or by what inſtru- 


ments, he pleaſes. _ | 


A like anſwer will indifferently ſerve to what is objected from the commiſſion given to the 


Ifraclites to ſpoil the eAgyptians. For tho' tis unjuſt in one man, on account of the laws of 
ſociety, whether natural or poſitive (and particularly of that inconteſtable law, of doing to o- 
thers as we would, in a ſuppos'd change of circumſtances, be done by) that he ſhould violently take 
away his neighbour's civil rights, or againſt his conſent; yet God, in whom the propriety of all 
things is veſted, and who cannot be bound in the exerciſe of his authority by any human con- 
tracts, may juſtly delegate a power to men to diſpoſſeſs others of what they have no right th 
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but in dependence on him, either in ſuch manner, or to ſuch ends and uſes, as he pleaſes to 
direct. e 1 3 : : Prat 

IN the latter reſpect, it is no leſs injurious to the perfections of his nature, to ſuppoſe, that 
God ſhould enjoin any thing, under the circumſtances of thoſe, upon whom it is enjoin'd, ah⸗ 
ſolutely impracticable; tho' in its own nature, or upon a general conſideration of it, fit and 
reaſonable. This reflection is founded both on the wiſdom and juſtice of God. For where can 
be the wiſdom of requiring men to do what is impoſſible to be done? Or, in other words, of 
appointing means to no proper end? Or where the juſtice of putting men upon any attempts 
to effect what, after all their pains and aſſiduity, mult neceſſarily prove ineffectual? The ſcrip- 


' 
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tures therefore ſpeak after a manner perfectly agreeable to our natural notions as to this point in 


aſſuring us, that God does not expect to reap where he has not ſown z that his ſirength is ſufficient for 
us; that his ways are equal, but our ways unequal. From which l ſhall only take occaſion to obviate 
a too common pretence of wicked men Fad upon which even thoſe perhaps, who are more 

jouſly diſposd, are ſometimes too apt to excuſe their failures) that the commands of God are 
impoſlible, either in general, or in certain particular Inſtances, to be kept, For if either we 
believe him wiſe or juſt in what he commands, ſuch a pretence muſt, for that very reaſon, be 
groundleſs, as derogating from the two eſſential perfections of his wiſdom and juſtice: And 
therefore the impoſſibility, which is objected, of kecping his commandments, muſt not lie in the 
nature of them; but ariſe from ſome accidental indiſpoſition in our ſelves to be govern'd by 
them. x} | | 
BUT are all commands then unreaſonable, unleſs ſuch as are founded in the natural rea- 
fon of things? What ſhall we judge concerning ſuch of them, as are purely arbitrary, and 
owe all their force and obligation to the power commanding? We ſay, that tho! fuch com- 
mands are properly founded in authority, and not in any natural reaſon of them, abſolutely 
conſiderd; yet. relatively confider'd, they are founded both in reaſon and juſtice ; as being 
proper, and withal practicable teſts of obedience ; and poſſibly adapted to many other very 
wiſe, and reaſonable ends of providence. 

II. WHEN a proper ſanction is given to ſuch laws as have a reaſonable foundation, 


Juſtice conſiſts in diſtributing rewards and puniſhment according to it. I do not hereby in- 


tend, that God is oblig'd to annex any politive reward in conſequence of man's obedience to 
his laws; becauſe they are antecedently oblig'd to obey him in all his commands, by virtue 
of that natural and indiſpenſabie homage, which as his creatures, as reaſonable creatures, 


they owe to him. But ſhould he, cut of his great goodneſs, or in order the more to en- 


courage and animate the natural obedience of men, which he has a prior right to, give them, 
by expreſs promiſe, an expectation of ſuch and ſuch rewards, upon condition of their obeying 
him; there they have a federal right to the performance of his promiſe; and his juſtice obliges 


him, according to the cleareſt notions we have concerning any act of juſtice, to make it good 


to them. So that it now becomes, tho? originally procecding from a pure motive of good- 
neſs, the ſubject matter of a proper and lawful demand. As the apoſtle plainly, but no leſs 
ſtrictly argues, to him that worketh, the reward is reckow'd not of grace, but of Debt. *, And a- 
gain, it is @ righteous thing with God, that is, conſequentially, and in regard of his promiſe 
to recompenſe reſt to you, who are tro. bled f. | 

THE caſe both of enacting and of executing penalties is different. In both theſe reſpects, 
the exerciſe of Gods power ſeems more limitzd by the natural reaſon of the things them- 
ſelves. It is not ſo neceſſary that he ſhould propoſe rewards to men, for the encourage- 
ment of an obedience, they are antecedently bound to perform, as that he ſhould denounce, 
certain puniſhment againſt them, incaſe of their diſobedience, This method of his treating 
with men, being abſolutely requir'd to preſerve the honour and authority of his laws ; and 


in order more effectually to ſecure the other principal ends of his government. 


BUT the great queſtion is, whether God is equally oblig'd, in ſtrict juſtice, to inflict what 
he has threaten'd, as to make good what he has promis'd. For in not puniſhing men, he is ſo 
far from doing them any injury, or dealing with them after a manner, which may give them 
juſt cauſe of complaint, that he exerciſes an act of clemency highly beneficial to them, and 
for which they cannot make too great returns of gratitude and obedience. Neither is his 
remiſhon of puniſhment in any reſpect injurious to himſelf. For tho? he has a right of puniſh- 
ing, and may, for that reaſon, juſtly puhiſn; yet, if he pleaſes, he may alſo ſuſpend the exer- 
ciſe of that right, or even wholly recede from it. It being no wrong to any perſon, eſpeci- 
ally upon wiſe and good conſiderations, to remit what is juſtly due to him, altogether or in 
part; except we ſhould ſuppoſe him antecedently oblig'd to puniſh, either by virtue of ſome 
fuperior authority, which can have no place in God; or of ſome expreſs declaration to that 
end; or from an abſolute. neceſſity of nature. In the former reſpe&, ſome have thought the 
veracity of God ſtrictly obliges him to puniſh ; in the latter, his invincible hatred of in, 
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BUT in the adminiſtration of civil government, this way of arguing, from e enz 
of the legiflative power (how expreſs ſoever the intermination of any penalty may be) will 
not hold good. It is ſo far from refleting any diſhoneur, or charge of infidelity upon Prin- 
ces, to pardon certain crimes, which they have a fight to puniſh, and have threaten'd to 
puniſh; that acts of grace are frequently the firſt, as being, in common. eſteem, the brighreſt 
glories of their reign. Neither, in the ordinary way of commerce among men, Bn one 
charg'd with falſhood or preyarication, for doing what he has threatn'd ; provided he is in- 
fluenc'd only by ſuch conſiderations as properly affect himſelf, or from which he is under no 
engagement with reſpect to the authority or intereſts of other erſons. The ground of which 
common judgment of men in the cafe, I take to be this; that the intermination of any pe- 


nalty always implies, in the natural conſtruction of the thing, a tacit reſerve of power in the 


perſon threatning, to ſuſpeng, or wholly to remit the execution of it, as he thinks fit; ſince 
hereby he neither does any thing in prejudice of his own right, or that of the party 
threaten'd. 15 R | 5 * 

BU if the veracity of God do not neceſſarily oblige him to execute his threats, may not 
his invincible hatred to ſin render it abſolutely neceſſary for him, in one kind or other to 
take vengence on the ſinner. Divines have been much divided upon this point. Some have 
thought that as God neceſſarily hates ſin, juſtice indiſpenſably obliges him to puniſh it. This 


eing the proper and moſt effectual method of expreſling his hatred to it. Others have 


thought, that if God ſhould be ſupposd to puniſh ſinners by an abſolute neceſſity of nature, 
a great many incenveniences, and ſuch whereof no good account can be given, would unavoi- 
dably follow. For, MEE | LL DAB d 

1. T HEY fay, the hatred of God to ſin is evidently expreſs'd by his law written on our 
hearts; which cauſes us to commit it with a ſenſible reluctance; and fills the mind, after 
the commiſſion of it, ſtill with a more painful, and many times, very laſting regret. Eſpeci- 
ally in his reveal'd will, God has declar'd his deteſtation of fin, in ſuch terms, and after ſuch 
2 manner, as leave us no room to doubt, but that he hates it, with a perfect hatred. In par- 
ticular, by requiring no leſs a ſacrifice, than that of his own ſen, by way of attonement for 
it; and by his threatning many temporal evils and calamities to ſinners; (for I ſhall not here 
enter upon the ſubject of hell torments) which evils he may juſtly infliQ, if he pleaſes 3 but 


whether he ſhould inflict them, may poſſibly depend on other conſiderations, beſides thoſe of 


ſtri& juſtice. . 


2. IF it be a good way of arguing, that God muſt of neceſſity puniſh ſinners, becauſe he 
hates ſin, and is juſt; it is ſaid, the inference will be equally good, that he muſt of neceſſity 
pardon the ſinner, becauſe he is merciful, It may, perhaps, be alledg'd, that the ſinner, in the 
natural order of our ideas, being antecedently liable to puniſhment, God muſt be ſupposd to 
att in relation to him according to that order, and ſo juſtice will take place upon him, before 
he can be capable of mercy. But this conſideration is of no weight, if we diſtinguiſh between 


the juſtice and mercy of God, conſider'd abſtractedly in themſelves, and in the egreſs, or ex- 


ternal operation of them, In themſelves, according to our manner of conceiving them, we 
allow the idea of juſtice previous to that of mercy ; for where no offence has been committed, 
that deſerves puniſhment, there can be no occaſion for mercy to interpoſe towards the pre- 


ventions, of it. Yet this does not hinder, but that God, in the extei nal acts of his juitice or 


mercy, may Invert, as he pleaſes, the order of them, and immediately proceed to pardon, 
without ever proceeding to punith, Otherways he would have two effential attributes direct- 
ly inconliſtent, as to the exerciſe of them with one another. One whereby he muſt neceſſari- 
ly, and conſequently immediately puniſh 3 and the other, whereby he may yet freely ſuſpend, 
and, if he think fit, wholly remit puniſhment, or any part of it. 


3, THE doctrine of a juſtice purely vindictive, which they, who believe God neceſſarily 


puniſhes, aſcribe to him, lies under a greater prejudice on this account ; as ſuch a juſtice in 
men, if it may be properly calbd fo, always proceeds from ſome viſible and great imperfecti- 
on; Either from fear; or want of power; or from a narrow, and, perhaps, malignant temper 
of mind; or a deſire of revenging the injuries that have occaſion'd them ſome ſenſible pain 
or diſturbance. No Prince, except upon theſe motives (with any of which it is impoſſible 
the divine nature ſhould he affected) can be ſupposd capable of puniſhing the moſt obdurate 
or notorious malefactors, and purely for the ſake of puniſhing z or provided all the ends of go- 
vernment could be otherways ſecur'd as they ought. 

Hi. JUSTICE conſiſts in puniſhing men, only for their own crimes, The reaſon of this 
is cvident. For as It is the abuſe of our liberty, which, we have prov'd on another occaſion, 
tormally renders us liable to puniſhment; and we are only capable of abuſing our liberty by 
ſome perſonal act, however we may ſuffer by the action of another, or in conſequence of it; 
yer we cannot, in a ſtrict or proper ſenſe, be puniſh'd, unleſs for what we do, or, at leaſt, 
conſent to the doing of our ſelves, | | 
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PART II. 


minion over his creatures. In conſequence of Adam's fin, he! aſtl'y U 
bleſſings, the continuance Whereof would have been owing to his mere favour and donation; and 
which therefore he might, with equal juſtice, have depriv'd us of, in caſe Adam had never ſinn'd. 


CET 
- 


. fi 


HOW true ſoever this principle is in the theory, yet a great difficulty has been conceiv'd 
here to atiſe by occaſion of the fin of our firſt parents. For tho! we could not actuallj con- 


"Tent, or (ſo far as appears) by any neceſſary implication, to that (in; yet it is certain we 


have, on many occaſions, experienc'd the dangerous and unhappy effects of it, As to ſuch 


of them, which are only of a tempory conſideratior, whether reſpecting the ſufferings of 


this preſent life, or the loſs of that happy ſtate, which we were originally delign'd for the 
enjoyment of, they may eaſily be accounted for, from the NL God and his juſt do- 
e might juſtly deprive us of thoſe 


This method ot divine providence is highly agreeable to the ordinary proceedings of the civil 
magiſtrate in this world; where it is thought no injuſtice to exclude children on occaſion of cer- 


-taih crimes or forfeitures in their parents, from thoſe legal rights, that would have otherways 
deſcended to them by inheritance. A . Ton 1 6 


THE moral effects of Adam's fall are thoſe, which men have found the greateſt difficulty in 
reconciling with their notions of the divine juſtice. It has been thought to bear a little hard on 
this attribute, that all mankind, for the fin of one perſon, ſhould be'involv'd, as ſoon as they are 
born, in the ſame guilt with them, even without the leaſt conſciouſneſs of it; and tho' they 


vuere never, in any reſpect, capable of concurring towards it. 


THIS diffieulty is ſtill the greater to thoſe, who contend, that children andidiots, who 
cannot be guilty of actual ſin, are many times ſeverely puniſh'd; and therefore their puniſhment 
can only be 8ſcrib'd to the guilt, which they have contracted by original 'fin, As to the latter 


part of what is here obſerv'd, it is eaſily anſwer'd, from the diltintion between ſuffering and 


puniſhment; God has a right to inflict ſuch evils, as he thinks proper on his creatures; pro- 
vided they do not exceed the benefits of their creation; or will, in due time, be compenſated in 
a ſtate of happineis, which will more than over- ballance the preſent ſenſe of them, Becauſe, in 
theſe caſes, there is a reaſonable preſumption, they would have conſented to the treatment they 
meet with, had the conditions of it been antecedently propos d to them. As we are not there- 
fore able to conceive, how any action, which is not voluntary, ſhould deſerve to be puniſh'd 3 
we cannot look upon the moſt acute pains, which infants or idiots ſuffer, ſtrictly as puniſhments; 
but only as providential diſpenſations, which will, one time or other, after a method ſuitable to 
his juſtice, terminate in their happineſs or advantage; in caſe they do not, by any actual fil 


whereof they may be afterwards render'd capable, obſtruct or prevent the proper deſign of | 


them. | | 0 

BUT, ſetting aſide the temporary effects of ſin, the main queſtion is till undetermin'd ; how 
perſons can be juſtly charg'd with the guilt of thoſe crimes, wherein they could in no proper 
ſenſe be ſaid to partake ; and yet ſo as to become the proper objects of God's wrath and diſplea- 
ſure? This has been thought a hard ſaying, tho' ſeveral texts of ſcripture are produc'd to fa- 
vour and ſupport it. It is alledg'd, that by one man ſin enterd into the world, aud death by ſin, 
and ſo death paſs'd upon all men *. That, through the offence of one, many are dead +. © And 
that, by the offence of one, judgment came upon all men to condemnation ||, But it cannot be 
neceſſarily inferr'd from theſe words, that they relate to any thing more than a temporal death. 
If they ſhould extend to import, that all mankind are ſinners, and liable to the wrath of God, 
on account of Adam's tranſgreſſion; there is till a greater neceſſity, in honour both to the di- 
vine juſtice and holineſs, of explaining them, not as ſpeaking cauſally, but only conſequentially, 


upon the abuſe of man's liberty. As to what is farther added in the following verſe, that, by 


one man's diſobedience, many were made ſinners I; we are not to underſtand from the mere force 
of the words, men in an actual ſtate of lin, bur perſons who are reputed as ſinners, on occation 
of their being treated as ſuch; or if the words ſhould denote actual, and even habitual ſinners, 
all we can conclude from them, is, that by occaſion of that natural propenſion to fin, which we 
confeffedly derive from our firſt parents, we are frequently ſeduc'd actually to commit it. The 
argument, that men may as properly be ſaid to have ſinn'd in Adam, as ** Levi to have paid 
tythes in the loins of Abraham, is altogether inſignificant. St. Paul, in the paſſage referr'd to, 
introduces it as a more harſh illuſtration, with that ſoftning form of ſpeech, as I may jo ſay. 
In the next place, this argument, if it may be conſider'd as one, proves too much. It will un- 
avoidably follow from it, ſo far as it has any reaſonable foundation, not only that the firſt fir of 
Adam, but all his other ſins; with all thoſe of our progenitors in a ſucceffive order from him, 
ought to be charg'd upon us, as our perſonal ſins; but tor the ſame reaſon too a perſonal impu- 
tation ought to be made to us, of all their virtues, : 


FF the texts cited from ſcripture to prove, that we are really born ſinners, on account of the 


fin of Adam, and liable to be puniſtyd by a juſt and provok'd God, as ſuch, have not ſufficient 
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force to convince us; chere are other texts, which ſeem evidently. to conclude for the doctrine 


directly opolite. After God had reprimanded the Jraelites for a proverb, Which, ill founded as 
it was, had too generally obtain'd amongſt them, the fathers haue eaten ſowr grapes, and the chil- 
dren's teeth are ſet on edge . He declares in the moſt ſolemn and awful manner, that they ſhall 
not have occaſion any more to uſe this proverb, and that upon a clear and inconteſtable reaſon of 
equity. Behold all ſeuls are mine, as the ſoul of the father, þ alſo the wy of the ſon is mine. The 
foul that ſinneth, it ſhall die . The ſon ſhall not bear the iniquity of the father, neither ſhall the 
father bear the iniquity of the ſon ;, the righteouſneſs of the righteous ſhall be, upon im, and the wicked- 
neſs of the wicked ſhall be upon him . The following command given to the Jem: in the Moſaick 
law; had the ſame equitable foundation, The fathers ſhall not be put to death for the children, 


neither ſhall the children be put to death for the fathers; every man ſhall be put to death for his own 


5 BY remains only, ſince the doctrine of the church of England in her ninth article, has been 
explain'd on the other ſide of the queſtion, concerning original fin; that 1 ſhould ſay ſomething, 
in order to reconcile the true ſenſe of that article, with the reaſons before produc'd to ſhew, why 
man can only be puniſvd for his own fin; and eſpecially with the expreſs authorities of ſcripture, 
above cited , This being the rule whereby, according to the ** determination of the church, all 
her doctrines ought to be try'd. f Ha. 

Now it is expreſly aſſerted in the article under conſideration, that original ſin is the fault or cor- 
ruption of the nature of every man; and that, in every perſon born in the world, it deſerves God's wrath 
and damnation, Theſe expreſſions are very ſtrong, both with reſpect to the heinous guilt of ori- 
ginal ſin, and the puniſhment juſtly due to it. But as the articles were form'd with a particular 
view to the ſtate of the controverſies, which were manag'd with much heat at the time of their 


being compird ; and in order, ſo much as poſſible, to bring all ſides to better temper ; every 


expreſſion in them ought not to be taken in the moſt ſtrict and rigid ſenſe : But due regard ſhould 
be had to ſo pious and charitable a deſign. | 

WHEN original fin is therefore expreſly charg'das a fault in man, it is ſaid, there is no ne- 
ceſſity that we ſhould thereby underſtand a fault, in the ſame ſenſe that we do a ſin, under a 
formal conſideration of ic : But as we underſtand any viſible infirmity or defect; on occa on of 


our wanting certain powers or qualities; whereof, notwithſtanding, we were originally capa- 
ble. And this appears the more to be the true intent of the article, as corruption, in the uſe of 


which term both ſides are agreed, is ſubſtituted as a fynonymous, but ſofter word to explain what 
is meant by fault: Which is afterwards affirm'd to conſiſt in this, that man is very far gone from 
original righteouſneſs, and is of his own nature inclin'd to evil, Neither of which expreſſions, it is 


thought, neceſſarily infer actual guilt. The loſs, indeed of original righteouſneſs, by occaſion 


of another perſon's ſin, is a great unhappineſs : But why ſhould any one be thoughr criminal, 


without any fault of his own, for being unhappy ? Neither is it the firſt tendency or volition to 


ſin, which may be term'd inclination (and without which it is impoſſible to conceive, how man 
could ever have ſinn'd at all) that renders him really chargeable with fin ; but his after-compli- 
ance with thoſe pri-nary motions towards it. Yet I do not ſu ppoſe, but that ſuch motions are now 
both much ſooner excited. and in a more violent manner, than they would have been in a ſtate 
of innocence. The fin of Adam might, by a natural efficiency, put him into ſuch a diſorder 
which would deſtroy the perfect ballance of his conſtitution, that render'd all the motions of his 
body entirely, and at the inſtant, obſequious to thoſe of his will. This effect might be occaſion'd 
by a certain fermentation of the blood; in conſequence whereof, by virtue of the admirable 
laws of union between the ſoul and the body, the ſoul might be more powerfully mov'd or affec- 
ted by the action of ſenſible objects. And there is no greater difficulty in conceiving, how ſuch 
a diſorder ſhould be communicated, than how men ſhould now tranſmit a healthy, diſeas'd, or 
more vigorous conſtitution to their children. | 

AS to what is farther added to explain the nature of original Sin, and to ſhew wherein it conliſts, 
that the fleſh luſteth contrary to the ſpirit. Theſe words, in the primary deſign of them, rather 
import the effects of original Sin, operating in adult perſons, than the firſt eſſays of it in chil- 


dren ; in whom, except in an improper ſenſe, the fleſh cannot be ſaid to luſt againſt the 


Spirit, | | 

4 AGAIN, when original ſin is ſaid to deſerve God's wrath and damnation ; no more may be under- 
ſtood by wrath than temporal evils; the proper conſequences of that wrath, which Adam perſo- 
rally deſerv'd ; and which his poſterity are ſtill juſtly condemn'd to feel the permanent effects of. 
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PART II. Of PRoviDence 1153 


As to the word damnation, there can be no difpute ; it is confeſſedly allow'd to ſignify no more 
by the apoſtle himſelf, in the firſt * epiſtle to the Corinthians, than certain temporary calamities 
inflicted on that people for their unworthy manner of receiving the Lord's ſupper. 

IN the clauſe of the article, where tis faid, that concupiſcence and luft hath of itſelf the nature of 
fin, the very expreſſion,could it be underſtood in reference to infants,and not to actual ſinners, ſeems 
to be mollifying. Had it been ſaid, that concupiſcence and luſt hath of itſelf the formal nature of 
ſin, this had left the jenſe of the article more clear and determinate on the other fide. As it is now 
expreſsd, the words ſeem very capable of being interpreted, not concerning the primary and na- 
tural motions of concupiſcence, which invincibly ariſe in us, and are confeſs'd to be in the rege- 
nerate themſelves; but the very firſt tendencies of the will, at the inſtant they are perceiv'd, te- 


- wards a compliance with them. For if they have formally in themſelves the nature of Sin, the 
regenerate, in whom by the article they confeſſedly are, would, I take it, with all ſubmiſſion, be, 


at the ſame time, in a ſanctify'd, and yet properly in a ſinful ſtate. 

THERE yet remains one material objection againſt the juſtice of providence, which may de- 
ſerve to bediſtinctly conſider'd, It is an undeniable concluſion from what has been ſaid before, 
that rewards, conſider'd properly as ſuch, can only be due upon a free, and puniſhments upon a 
practicable obedience. And yet it is ſaid, that a great part of mankind ſhall be ſav'd by the power 
of an irreſiſtible grace; whilſt others, to whom the means of ſalvation are really impractica- 
ble, muſt, for that reaſon, neceſſarily periſh. Both theſe aſſertions, without entring into the 
detail of the controverſy about them, are falſly grounded. The texts produc'd from ſcripture to 
prove the doctrine of irreſiſtible grace, are much leſs clear and ſufficient to that end, than the 
texts produc'd on the other ſide, to prove that the operations of grace may be reſiſted. But if 


we conſider, in point of reaſon, the grounds, upon which theſe two doctrines are ſeparately 


founded, thoſe alledg'd for the latter of them, are inconteſtably of ſuperior force. For, upon 
ſuppoſition that the grace of God cannot be reſiſted, all the motives propos'd to men to induce 
their compliance with it, would be unneceſſary ; the freedom of human will, in the nobleſt act it 
is capable of, would be deſtroy'd; and the good which man does, could not, in any proper 
ſenſe, be aſcrib'd to his action, as a moral agent, or the ſubject of reward; but wholly, and en- 
tirely to the action of God. Yet tho' it muſt be own'd, there are ſeyeral reaſons, reſpecting the 
wiſdom of God, that cannot he reconciPd with the notion of irreſiſtible grace, the juſtice of 


God, ſo far as it imports the doing no injury to his creatures, is ſtill ſafe : And if he make 


them happy, by over-ruling a choice, which would otherwiſe have terminated in their miſery 
and deſtra&ion, they will have no reaſon to complain; tho? ſuch a procedure could not be perfect- 
ly juſtify'd or accounted for in other reſpects. | 

THE. ſeventeenth article of the church has, however, been interpreted to favour the do- 
Arines, both concerning the ſalvation of the elect, by an irreſiſtible power of God's grace; and 
the excluſion of others, from all capacity of being fav'd, for want of having the means of 
grace diſpensd, in due meaſure, to them. Neither of which inferences, much leſs the latter 
of them, can be made from the words of that argicle. Predeſtination to! life, as defin'd in it, 
is the everlaſting purpoſe of God, whereby, before the foundations of the world were laid, he hath 
conſtantly decreed by his counſel, ſecret to us, to deliver from curſe and damnation, thoſe whom he 
hath choſen in Chriſt out of mankind, aud to bring them by Chriſt unto everlaſting ſalvation, as veſſels 


made to honour. Nothing can neceſſarily be inferr'd from theſe words, but that God foreſceing 
the good uſe, which the ele& would make of that grace, he had from everlaſting decreed to di- 
ſpenſe to them, through Feſus Chriſt, determin'd, at the ſame time, to deliver them from that curſe - 


and damnation, which they would otherways have incurr'd the penalty of; and to bring them by 
Chriſt unto that everlaſting ſalvation, which they could have had no right or pretenſions to, but 
by virtue of his free and ſole promiſe. The decree therefore, which God made of ſaving the 
elect, in both theſe reſpects, was not abſolute, or antecedent to any regard he might have to the 
good or ill uſe they would make of his grace; but in conſequence of his certainly foreſeeing, 
they wonld make a good uſe of their liberty, in complying with the motions of it. This proce- 
dure of God highly tends to magnify the riches of his goodneſs, without any neceſſity of ſuppoſing 
his grace irreſiſtible, in order to the ſalvation of men; which would deſtroy, at once, the proper 
freedom of their wills in a ſtate of probation, with all the reaſons of his commands to them, his 
expoſtulations with them, and the very end of his propoſing to rewatd, or threatning to puniſh 


them, None of which conſiderations can influence or affect us, upon a ſuppoſition, that we are 


e determined, in all the inſtances: of our duty, by a power, which we are not able to 
1 WT, 1 8 ; 

HEN“ tis ſaid therefore, that hey which be endow'd with ſo excellent à benefit of God, through 
grace obey the caillng. . This is ſpoken eventually concerning thoſe, to whom the grace of God 
proves efficacious z but does not in the leaſt imply any neceſlity of its operating upon them after 
an invincible manner. When ' tis farther ſaid, that they arejuſtify'd freely, this denotes the order 
of God's proceeding in qualifying finners for eternal ſalvation, by virtue of the free and general 
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184 Of PROVIDENCE. BO OR III. 
overtures of grace made to them, in Feſus Chriſt; but does not ſuppoſe, that God juſtifies them; 
out of any regerd to their particular perſons, excluſive of the good uſe they make of their liber- 
ty, in concurrence with the means of grace. Neither onght we to conceive juſtification leſs 
free, upon thoſe fit and reaſonable conditions pre-requir'd toit. We may, by parity of reaſon, 
argue, that it leſſens the freedom of any gift from a friend, hecauſe it is not forcibly, and whether 
we will or no, put into our hands or, in any other violent manner, obtruded upon us. But the 
concluſion of the article ſeems evidently to determine the ſenſe of the church, as to the point in 
queſtion, For if we are to rece-ve God's promiſes 12 ſuch wiſe, as they are generally held forth to 
us, in holy ſcripture; ſince anabſolute decree cannot conſiſt with a conditional promiſe ; and the 
promiſe of eternal life is all along made on condition of faith and repentance, fo far as words can 
expreſs a condition; it neceſſarily follows, that the decree of ſaving men muſt be conditional al. 
ſo, and ſuch as agrees with the nature of human liberty. A condition, in the very notion of it, 
implying (for otherways there can be no reaſon of making it) a power in the party to whom it 
is propos'd, of re jecting or complying with it. | 

BUT the moſt dangerous doctrine, which men can pretend to infer from this article, or in- 
deed to aſſert upon any other grounds, is that of preterition; which, tho? a ſofter name, than that 
ot abſolute reprobation ; yet really, in effect, comes to the ſame thing. For where is the dif- 
ference, as to the event, whether men be excluded by the poſitive will of God (if the very ſuppo- 
ſition be not too inj irious to the infinite perfections of his nature) from all poſſible means of ſal- 
vation; or left under ſuch circumſtances, not by occaſion of their own fault, but the original 
tranſgreſſion of Adam; that let them dò what they can, they muſt in conſequence of their diſo- 
bedience, at laſt of neceſſity periſh. In either caſe, there is a notorious and equal violation of the 
common rules of jaſtice, which follow; and whereof the reaſons appear ſo ſtrong and inconteſta- 
ble, that they need only be recited, without loſs of time in making any reflcctions upon 
them. | | 

1. THE firſt rule of juſtice, that I ſhall mention, hereby violated, is, that no man 
can deſerve blame or puniſhment, for doing any thing it was impoſſible for him to avoid; or 
for omitting to do any thing, whereof he was altogether incapable : Provided eſpecially, 
that he have not brought himſelf under ſuch circumſtances, by any antecedent abuſe of his 
liberty. N 
2 57 HAT no man can be charged with the abuſe of any talent, which he never re- 
. 5 or puniſh'd under a notion of his falſtfying a truſt, that was never committed to 

NE | 7 | 

3. THAT obedience cannot be requir'd, where the power of obeying is taken away, or 
was never conferr'd. | : = | 

4. THAT where there is a neceſſary determination of the will to one part, there can be no 
crime in uot chuſing the better part. | 15 „ 

I T muſt be acknowledg'd, all theſe rules are but ſo many different ways of expreſſing the ſame 
thing. They are, however, proper, by being mention'd diftinctly, to affect perſons more or 
leſs; according to tae different manner of their apprehending ſuch truths, or the order, where- 
in they have been aceuſtom'd to meditate upon them, _ \ fn 3 

THE only anſwer to be given to this charge, is, that it does not affect thoſe who aſſert abſo- 
lure reprobation; becauſe God determin'd to give even the reprobate ſuch a meaſure of his grace, 
as would be ſufficient, in a due ſenſe of their liberty, to convert them: So that they are ſtill left, 
and that upon a principle of juſtice, without excuſe. But how can we think that grace ſuffi- 
cient, or really deſign'd to beſo, which in a ſucceſſion of ſo ma ny ages, and after innumerable 
tryals, has never in one Inſtance taken effect? According to our ways of judging, concerning the 
ſufficiency of men, couſider'd as moral or artificial agents in other caſes, this evaſion muſt appear 
_ altogether groundleſs. But allowing that a meaſure of divine grace, which, in ſo many millions 
of inſtances, never attain'd the end for which it was given, was yet ſufficient of itſelf towards the 
attainment of it; this muſt be granted, that there was, and is ſtill, a poſlibility at lead of at- 
taining it; and ſo there will be an abſolute and unfruſtrable decree afferted. and yet in depen- 
dence on a condition, which may, perhaps, after all, fruſtrate the execution ot it; which is, 
in one words, to aſſert that a thing may be poſſible, and yet, at the ſame time, abſolutely im- 

oſſible. . 18 5 | Wi | FS ray. ug 
; BUT let us ſuppoſe, what, for reaſons concerning both the juſtice and holineſs, the goodneſs 
and wiſdom of God, ought not to be granted ; that a great part of mankind are under an abſo- 
lute decree, and, antecedently to their doing good or evil, of eternal damnation; yet this can 
by no means follow fromthe words of the article, which wholly relate to the methods of divine 

race in ſaving the elect, without defining any thing concerning reprobation ; or ſo much as mak- 
ing the leaſt mention of it. It is ſaid, indeed, that God has decreed to deliver from curſe and dam- 
nation thoſe, whom be hath choſen in Chriſt out of mankind, by means of his ſpirit\'working in them. 
But even admitting that the Holy Spirit ſhould operate in ſuch perſons by an irreſiſtible power 
of his grace, how does it therefore follow, that, thoſe, who are not ſo ehoſen, are left in a repro» 
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bate ſtate, without any poſſible means of deliverance from damnation ? Since it may be in their 
power to eſcape it, by a due improvement of the common and ordinary means of grace, 
ſufficient, tho' not of themſelves abſolutely or univerſally efficacious to that end. 

THIS conſideration leads me to obviate another difficulty that has been ſtarted in relation to 
the juſtice of providence, from the very different and unequal meaſures, whereby the means of 
ſalvation appear to be diſtributed to mankind. Tho' indeed what is here objected does not fo 
properly affect the juſtice,as the goodneſs and other moral perfections of God. All we contend for, 
is, that the juſtice of God requires, he ſhould afford men the neceſſary means of performing that 
obedience. to which eternal life is promis d; or, upon failure whereof, eternal damnation is in- 
evitably conſequent. But how far he will afford men more or greater aſſiſtances, than are re- 
quiſite to this end, depends upon the free determination of his will, without any regard to the 
meaſures of ſtri& juſtice. He does no man injury, by being more liberal in the diſtribution of 
his favours to another. All grounds of complaint are remov'd, if every one receive ſo much as 
he has any right to expect; tho* we may hope ſtill better things from the goodneſs of God, and 
things which more effectually promote and accompany ſalvation.”  — te LOG 

| 14 UT how then do we reconcile ſuch unequal meaſures of divine grace, with the expreſs de- 
clarations of God, that his ways are equal; and that he is no reſpect er of perſons? lt is fufficient to 
ſay, that both theſe expreſſions refer to the methods of God's juſtice in dealing with men, and i 
not to thoſe of his goodneſs. Tho' all men are not equally favourd ; yet they are equally free 9 
from all unjuſt treatment. No one can ſay, whether he have more or fewer talents. committed 4 
to him, provided he be capable of profiting with them, that he has any injury done him. And | 1 
therefore we may obſerve, that the prohibitiens in ſcripture againſt reſpect of perſons wholly 
relate to judicial proceedings; or ſuch duties, as in our more private capacity, we are in juſtice 
Y oblig d to perform towards other men. Ye 2 do no unrighteouſneſs in judgment. Thou ſhalt not 
. reſpect the perſon of the poor, nor honour the perſon of the mighty; but in righteouſneſs ſhalt thou judge 
YN thy neighbour &. Ye ſhall not reſpe& the perſons in judgment; but you ſhall hear the ſmall as well as the 
| great. You ſhall not not be afraid of the face of man; for the judgment is God's +. Who ts no re- 
ſpefter of perſons ;, but in every nation he that feareth him, and worketh righteouſneſs, is accepted of him | 
For, without reſpect of perſons, he judgeth according to every man's work I. #1190: 4H 

TH O' I have ſaid nothing on ſo proper an occaſion, in reference to the ſalvable ſtate of the 
heathen ; yet it will undeniably follow from the principles which have been laid down, that we x 
ought, in honour to the divine juſtice, to believe them, if not in a ſtate of that ſalvation, which 1 
is Promis d to chriſtians (and which there is reaſon to ſuppoſe may be peculiar to chriſtians) yet 
in ſuch a ſtate at leaſt, wherein they are not under any neceſſity of periſhing, or of being more 
miſerable, than if they had never been; wherein, to conclude, God requires nothing of them, 
upon the ſanction of any rewards or puniſhments, ' but what they are capable in a competent 
meaſure of performing. e f | 
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that God is boly in all the diſpenſations of bis providence. 
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\ N E have prov'd, that holineſs is an eſſential attribute of God; and it is neceſſary, that all 
his external works ſhould bear the character of his attributes. They are concluſions 
therefore equally evident, from our conſulting the moral perfections of his nature, that the | 
. Lord 1 righteous in all his ways 5 and holy in all his works, 12 Aist 
IN treating of the adminiſtration” of providence, with reſpect to this latter attribute, I pro- 
poſe to enquire, ot: ade e eee, vi agar ml 15 
IJ. WHEREIN the proper acts of it, may be ſuppos d to conſiſt: And, We 
ll WH AT are the' principal obje&ions, which may appear to lie ' againſt what I ſhall aſſert 
J... . promo 1 "prITO #2 
I. IT is neceſſary that a holy God, in 3 ſhould” preſcribe them ſuch a rule 
of life, as is agreeable to the nature of hotineſs, afd may have a proper tendence to promote it. 
That he has preſcribd ſuch a rule, is evident from the tight of our minds, both as it diſcovers 
itſelf in the way of reaſon and reflection. For we need'only conſult it, either in order to know 
„ ü. — . ˙ . enen E 7 7. Be WP ' A. 11 
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what is fit and reaſonable to be done; or, if we have already proceeded to action; whether we 
have acted as we ought, and according to the order and perfection of our nature. A practice 
conformable to theſe rules, does alſo highly conduce to recom mend piety to others, and advance 
the intereſts of it in the world, But the holy ſcriptures bear the cleareſt teſtimony to the holi- 
neſs of God, in his conduct towards mankind, on all theſe accounts. We are allar'd in them, 
that every word of God is pure; that his precepts are true and righteous altogether ; that his lam is hol), 
and his commandment holy, and juſt, and good; that there is a law written on the hearts of all men; 


r 


he. 


4 


according as they act in obedience to which, or tranſgreſs it, their conſciences bear witneſs, and 


they ſtand accu d, or elſe excus d by their omn thoughts. But this law being, in many reſpects, ob- 
ſcore, and in me deficient, towards attaining the great ends of holineſs; God has, by a ſpecial 


revelation, given us a more ſure word of prophecy, and form of ſound words, at once to Fired 
and influence our practice; to the end we may be holy, both in our more private capacities, and 


in all godly converſation and honeſty, to the edification of others. F 

THE holineſs of providence conſiſts not only in preſcribing the rules of holy living, 
but in affording men all*the neceflary means, and aſſiſtances to that end. This, ſuppoſing 
God to have any wiſe deſign in the rules he preſcribes, is a neceſſary conſequence: For o- 
therways, how well ſoever they may be adapted in themſelves to produce or promote ho- 
lineſs, they could not poſſibly operate. How far this conſideration may affect the holineſs of 
God, with reſped to the ſtate of the heathen world, will preſently be conſider'd. It muſt 
be allow'd, that as to chriſtians, they have the means of holineſs diſpensd to them after ſo 
liberal and powerful a manner, by the advantages of a ſtanding revelation; a ſtanding mini- 
ſtry; the uſe of the lacraments; and the aſſiſtances of a ſpecial grace; that it ſeems a queſti- 
on of much greater difficulty to reſolve, why all of them are not more holy, than why the 
reſt of the world are generally ſo corrupt. TO 

THE holineſs of providence requires farther, that there ſhould be proper motives, as well 
as means, towards rendring men holy. For no action can be reaſonable which we are not, 
upon one conſideration or other, inducd to undertake. And in proportion as what we have in 
view is more affecting, or of greater importance to our intereſts, the more adive and aſſiduous 
we ſhall till de in purſuit of it. Now, tho all mankind, from a conſideration of God's juſt 
retributions to be diſpens'd to wicked and good men in another life ; and from their obſerving, 
that he frequently takes occaſion. fo make himſelf known by the judgment which he executes in 
this life, have ſufficient motives, (beſides -thoſe taken from that variety of inſtances, where- 
in his goodneſs is every day exemplify' d) to be holy and obedient; yet it muſt be confeſs'd, that 
thoſe motives are much ſtronger under the chriſtian diſpenſation, both as to the nature, and, 
in many reſpects, the brighter evidence. of them, than they are to men in a pure ſtate of na- 
tural religion. Put'tis ſufficient to vindicate the holineſs of providence, if ſuch perſons have 
all the motives to obedience afforded them, proper to the ſtate they are in, and of ſufficient 


force to induce it. What is more than ſufficient to this end, does not depend ſo much upon 


our conſidering, what a holy God is oblig'd to do, as what a wiſe and good God may think 
fit to do. r | | i | 

Il. 1 ſhall in the next place conſider ſome of the principle objections, which appear to lie 
againſt what has been ſaid concerning the holineſs of providence. 

I T is pretended in the firſt place, that the concurrence of God being neceſſary to all 
the actions of men, we cannot well reconcile it with the holineſs of his providence, that he 
ſhould concur with them towards any finful actions. And therefore that the rules of holi- 
neſs, whether preſcrib'd by the natural law of our minds, or by the poſitive and reveal'd will 
of God, are to be attributed to ſome other principle; to his wiſdom probably or goodneſs ; 


as the practice of virtue tends molt effectually to preſerve order, and all the other wiſe and. 


good ends of government in the world; - But the premiſes from which this inference is drawn, 
being ill founded, it muſt unavoidably fall with them. > an. Y 
W E grant in general, that God concurs towards preſerving the nature of things, with 
their ſeveral faculties, and the functions for which they were made:«But why ſhould. it be 
thought impoſſible, that, in conſequence of thoſe faculties and functions, God Almighty may 
not render them capable, in many reſpects, of modifying themſelves, and of acting not inde- 
pendently of him (for he can overrule and reſtrain. them when, and after what manner he pleaſes;) 
but by virtueiof that general power, Which was communicated to them, when they were 
originally form'd. So long as they can neither ſubſiſt in being, nor operate, bat in ſubordinati- 
on do the will of God, where is the injury done to any perfection of his... nature, in 
ſuppoſing they may act of themſelves 1 ſpeak here only of intelligent beings) by 
| n, It ſeems rather injurious to his attribute of 
omnipotence to ſay, that ſuch a power is, in the nature of the thing, impoſſible; except 
they, who. deny the poſſibility. of. it, could prove, What they will never be able to do, that a 


: 


contradiction is imply'd in the very idea of it. 1 r 
1 know there are ſome, who think a poſitive act of God's concurrence neceſſary, both to- 
Wards the actions and volitions of men, and yet would evade the conſequence, which charges 
| | him 
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rather than a clear or ſolid diſtinetion of the ſchools. For whatever becomes of the actions 
of men; yet as to their volitions, wherein the very formality of fin lies, there can be no ima- 
ginable grounds for it. If man cannot will or intend any finful action, without God's 


rolitions of men materially, but not formally conſider d. But this appears to others a ſubtle, 


equally, at leaſt, be aſerib'd to God, as a partial 3 if not principally as the firſt and moving 
cauſe 1571101 £7 ITE of V 

1H E inſtances, made uſe of, to illuſtrate the manner of God's concourſe towards the fin- 
ful actions of men, from our cauſing any lame creatures to walk, are not pertinent. For firſt, 


actuating his will and intention, it ſeems neceſiarily to follow, that the obliquity of it muſt 


their lameneſs is pre- ſuppos d to our putting them in motion; but this gives no account of 


the principal difficulty in the caſe, and upon which the deciſion of it in a manner wholly de- 
pends; how Alam, in a ſtate of innocence, was originally excited to commit ſin. But, ſe- 
condly, if ſome account could be given, how man, who, according to this illuſtration, is now 
ſuppos'd lame, came at firſt to be ſo; if his lameneſs proceeded from the ſame cauſe with his 
power to walk, then he who excites him to walk, and without whom he can have no moti- 
on, is alſo apparently the cauſe of his going lame. I. ſhall only add, that creatures, which 
are lame, are in that reſpect wholly paſſive, or determin'd by the action of God, is not to 
make God concur towards what man wills, but to all intents and purpoſes to will, what 
man is only ſ1id to will himſeif. A will without any power at all of motion or action, is ſuch 
a will, as 1 do not ſee how men of the moſt metaphyſical heads, can poſſibly diſtinguiſh from 
no will, do vie well ant! | I | 

"THIS account of the origin of fin, from that natural power, wherewith man was creat 
ed, of abuſing his freedom, per feciy ſolves a difficulty, which has been often objected; that 
in order to explain how moral evil was firſt caus'd and propagated in the world, it is neceſ- 
ſary. we ſhould ſuppoſe an evil principle eternally co-exiſtent with a holy and good God. For 
tis but afferting that when God had made man a free agent, he would not deſtroy his owre 
work, but leave him to the qatars) uſe of his freedom; and then the principal ground of this 
objection is entirely; remoy'd. Tho it muit not be diſſembled, that the Manichees carry'd it 
fill farther, and argued not ſo much from the impoſſibility of the thing, that an all-power- 
ful God could create man with a capacity of determining himſelf to good or evil; as upon 
ſuppoſition, that if this had been really poſſible ; yet a holy God would not have exerted his 
power*to that end; ſince he foreſaw the ill conſequences, in fact, of endowing men with 
ſuch a capacity. 5 | | 


THIS is the argument wherein the chief ſtrength of the Manichees appear's fo lie. I. 
ſhall endeavour to give a diſtinct and ſatisfactory anſwer to it, by laying down theſe following 


propoſitions. 


1. THAT the abi which God foreſaw man would make of his liberty, was not neceſs | 


fary in the order of natural cauſes, hut purely accidental; which perfectly frees God from 
the charge, at leaſt, of being intentionally tlie author of ſin. | 8 8 9 7 
2. AT the ſame time God created man withla capacity of committing ſin, he gave him a 


law, both of reaſon and conſcience, that laid very powerful reſtraints upon him from fin- 


ning; which proves farther, that ſin, when originally committed, was directly eontrary to the 
intention of Gd. 5 | mY 7 
z. HAD God created man impeccable, he could not have been capable, on account of his 


obedience, of reward or puniſhment, of blame or praiſe, For obedience, upon all theſe con- 


fiderations, muſt be ſuppos d to proceed, not from neceſſity but choice. Fire is in as proper 
4 ſenſe capable of being rewarded or puniſl'd, of being blam'd or praigd, for aſcending, as 
a man for doing, what he is by a natural cauſality abſolutely determin'd to dos So far then 
as God hiad any wiſe reaſons in theſe. motives to obedience, ſo far was it neceflary that man 


| ſhould be free in the ſeveral inſtances of his obedience. Simplicins reaſons excellently to this 


purpoſe, ina paſſage, which 1 ſhall here recite, as'renderd from him by a learned * author: 
* Had God, to prevent man's ſin, taken away the liberty of his will, he had likewiſe deſtroy'd 
«the foundation of all virtue, and the very nature of man. For virtue would not have 
<* been ſuch, had there been no poſſibility of acting contrary to the rules of it; and man's na- 


„ tute would have been divine, becauſe impeccable. In which notion the ſchoolmen are en- 


tirely agreed with him; for they argue, that whatever has not infinite perfection, is in ſome 
reſpect imperfect, and what is imperfett; may be deficient or faulty in its operations: If this 
argument be good, either God muſt have determin'd not to create man at all, nor any other 
intelligent being; or .to create them capable of making default. But this philoſopher pro- 
ceeds,“ therefore, tho' we attribute this ſelf-determining* power to God, as the author of it 

which was ſo neceſſary in the order of the univerſe, we have no reaſon to attribute the origin 
« of that evil to God; which comes by the abuſe of that liberty. For, as he farther adds, 
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God does not at all cayſe, that averſion” from good, which is in the ſoul when it ſins, but 
© only gave ſych a power to the ſoul, whereby it might turn itſelf to evilz out of which 
* God might afterwards produce ſo much good, which could not otherways have been without it. 

wk HAD God created man capable of ſin, e e by a preventing 
grace from ſinning, he bad given him a capacity without a poſſibility, at the ſame time, of his 
ever making any uſe or application of it; and conſequently without deſigning any reaſonable 
end by it. But to ſuppoſe this, is much more difficultly reconcileable with the wiſdom of God, 


than his permitting men the uſe of thoſe powers he had given them, is with his holineſs, T 
which we may add, that not only his wiſdom (on the contrary) but alſo his juſtice and mercy 
are eminently diſcover'd. by the effects of ſuch a permiſſion. His wiſdom, in fruſtrating the de- 
figns of wicked men; or where he ſuffers them to ſucceed, in making them ſubſervient to ſuch 
good, and, many times, holy ends, as they leaſt thought of or intended. Eſpecially in his con- 
triving that-admirable method of ſaving ſinners, by the incarnation of his ſan, His juſtice, in 
requiring an attonement for fin; and his mercy, in extending the virtue and benefits of it to all 
men. Whereas had man never ſinn'd, there could have heen no poſſible occaſion for the exerciſe 
of either of theſe attributes; for then juſtice could neither have puniſt'd; gor mercy, in any 
caſe, initerpoxtd,to-prevanr: puniment. #0 30,0155 507 1b nn Os af job 
NOW in the queſtion, upon a difficulty, where ſeveral of the divine attributes are affected, 
it is reaſonable, we ſhould not only examine what the honour'of any one of them may, in parti- 
cular, ſeem to require; but what tends moſt evidently to ſerve the great ends, or advance the 
glory of them, in general, "a F 
5. IF there be ſtill ſome difficulty, after all, in accounting, how a holy Sod could create any 
being capable of ſinning, or of permitting the actual commiſſion of fin z yet the difficulty, on 
the other ſide, which attributes the origin of fin to an evil principle, ſelf· exiſtence and co-eternal 
with the good principle, muſt be allow'd much greater. For how can that principle be God, 
which has not infinite power, which cannot govern the world, or prevent thoſe evils, that ano- 
ther power may think fit to put intelligent beings, his own creatures, upon doing in it. The 
ſuppoſition of God's permitting ſin, certainly cannot be ſo injurious to his holineſs, as the ſup- 
5lition of his being forc'd to permit it, is to his power and foverei 5 - But ſuch a doctrine 
ndeed does not terminate in the deſtruction of any particular attribute of God, bet of all his 
0 6 805 at once; by de ſtroy ing the very proofs of his exiſtence, from the idea of infinite per- 
. 3 | SD 8 | 
© NOW where the reaſons of a known and acknowledg'd fact are controverted, thoſe, with- 
qut queſtion, ought to preponderate, which are attended with the feweſt inconveniences ; or 
which are not liable to ſo many and great difficulties, as the arguments produc'd on the other 
- - , f . 2 . « | : 

: A ſecond objection againſt the holineſs of providence, . is grounded upon a pretence, that 
Goa has not afforded men ſafficient means of avoiding fin, He has requir'd indeed obedience of 
them, but left them in a ſtate of ignorance or diſorder, which renders them incapable of obeying. 
I need ſay nothing in anſwer to this objection, ſo far as it concerns chriſtians. The promiſe 
of a ſupernatural grace, with all the other ſtanding and ordinary means of ſalvation, upon the 
bare mentioning of thew, perfectly acquits the holineſs of God, from any charge of this nature. 
But with reſpect to the blind and corrupt ſtate of the heathen world, it may be thought to have 
a more reaſonable foundation. Notwithſtanding the light of the goſpel, the greateſt part of 
mankiad are ſtill obſerv'd to 65 in darkneſs and the ſhadow of death, If their errors in point of 
doctrine be very groſs and abſurd, their morals are no leſs vitiated, Nay, they many times 
practiſe the moſt horrid and abominable crimes, even upon principle, and a pretence of con- 

ClEACE. : ,,- | 1 7 8 115 85 1 ak 

. HOWEBV ER this objection may be exaggerated, by general reflections, or a recital of 
the groſs errors or vices, that obtain fo commonly in the heathen world; yet the whole force of 
it lies in this, that God does not reſtrain men by an immediate interpoſition of his power, 
from running into choſe vices, Which are naturally conſequent to the ill uſe they make of their 
liberty. As it has been prov'd before, from the reaſons and ends upon which God made men 
free agents, that his holineſs does not oblige him to deſtroy or over-rule their freedom; fo 'tis 
ſuffic tent fox the vindication of this attribute, that God affords all men ſufficient means, if they 
will but duly, conſult and follow them, from the natural light of their minds; or, where that 
is more obſcurd, from the aſſiſtances of a common grace, to eſcape the common corruption. 
And accordingly, there have been very few nations in the world, if any, ſo wholly-corrupt, 
whezein certain. perſons have not diftinguiflyd themſelves, in many reſpeQs, by the practice of a 

ore ſtrict and refin'd morality. * * of 

IE it ſtill be ſaid, that tho particular perſons may, by an abuſe of their liberty, be juſtly 
depriv'd of that light, and thoſe aſſiſtances, which, through the divine goodneſs, other per- 
ſous enjoy. the of; yet it does not ſeem ſa agr ecable to the holineſs.of God, that he pl 
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leave whole'nations in that ſtate of ignorance and diſorder, wherein we behold them, without 


e 


interpoſing, by a fpecial grace, to recover them out of it, It may he reply'd, that it the, holi- - 


neſs of God abſolutely requir'd him to etilighten tue mind, or refrain the wills af ren, ie 
would require him to do it'in all cafes, and at all times. Whether therefore he ſhould” ſo en- 
lighten and reftrain 4 greater or a lefs number of men, whole nations or particular perſons, is 
a conſideration not ſtrictly relating to his holineſs, but to his other attributes, which yet never 
interfere with it, of wiſdom, goodnefs, or juſtice e. 
WHA is objected,, in the laſt place, againſt the holineſs of God's providence, from his 
not affording men ſufficient motives to obedience, is ſtill of leſs weight and Importance. One 
of thoſe moti ves, and which is common to all men in every ſtate and condition of life," ariſes 
from the in ward conſciouſneſs of their own minds; which never fail, When they attend to the 


judgment or deciſion of them, to reproach them for what they do ill, or to applaud and encou- 


rage them in well- doing. Another motive to obedience, and which is ſo very proper in the na- 
ture of it, to lead men to repeutance, is founded on a conſideration of the goodiiefs of God; 
which all parts of the world indifferently experience the conſtant effects of: Whether we con- 


fider him as diſplaying it in acts of beneficence to his creatures? or of his patience apd long- 


ſuffering towards ſinners. For, he is gabd to al; and bis tender mere ies ure over all his works. 
The apprehenſions of incurring the diſpleaſure of God by our offences againſt him, and the 
hopes of ſecuring a ſpecial intereſt in his favour, by faithfully endedyouring to ſerve him, are 
alfo very powerful motives to obedience, and which in general affect, or ought ſenfibly to affect 
every. man living, „„ Nut on0D ien ie aomviobigen) tot Sibir bis 
BU T the great motive of all, to mention no other (whereby mankind are generally, 
and all conſiderate perſons moſt effectually influenc'd) is taken! from the belief of à judgment 
to come ; and of that juſt retribution, which will one day be made to all men, according to 
their good or evil actions in this life. And this belief, which may properly be termd catho- 
lick, is every where ſo deeply radicated, that it is not without good and ſenſible effects, eyen upon 
ay ignorant perſons, who are leſs able to account diſtinctiy for the reaſons,” upon which it 
Is ounded, 7 | 1TH 144 U 5 W 40 1 17 191 1 1 92 : 
I T muſt be acknowledg'd, that all theſe conſiderations operate more powerfully upon chri- 
ſtians ; and there are othets of great importance towards promoting holineſs, peculiar to them. 


But fo long as thoſe I have mention'd, are in their own nature, generally conſider'd, ſufficient 


to engage the obedience of all men, and to leave them inexcuſable for not attending to the natu- 
ral force, or purſuing the natural defign of them; the holinefs of God in the diſpenſations 
of his providence towards all men, is ſtill ſafe ; and the ſaperior advantages, which chriſtians en- 
joy above the reſt of the world, are not to be conſider'd, as properly reſpecting this at- 


tribute; but, what I am in the next place proceeding to treat of, the goodneſs, of pro- 


vidence. 
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F Shall have the leſs occaſion to enlarge on this head, in regard of what has been ſaid 


of the goodneſs of God, conſider'd as an eſſential perfection of his nature, and of thoſe in- 


cidental reflections, which have been made concerning the goodneſs of providence in the two 
chapters foregoing. _ 5 ö \ n 


IN general, the goodneſs of God conſiſts in the preſervation of the ſeyeral creatures he has 


made; both as to their being, their prope 


ſerving ſuch of his creatures, in theſe veral reſpects, who experience the more ſenſible effects 


of his goodneſs ; and to whom he not only affords the neceſſary ſupports, but many comforts 


and convenienctes fuhſervient to the greater happineſs of life; Upon which account are thoſe 


pious ejaculations of the holy pennien. The earth is full of the goodneſs of the Lord x. He is the 


Lord who exerciſeth loving-kindneſs in the earth t. So that all the reaſonable world, without di- 
ſtinction, are under continual; and yet, on many accounts, new and freſh engagements, to praiſe 
the Lord for his goodneſs, and declare the wonders, that he doth for the children of men. Tho? his good- 
neſs is ſtill more eminently conſpicuous to thoſe, for whom he has, in a more liberal manner 
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That the goodneſs of Cod is conſpicuous, in all the diſpenſations of bis 


r functions, and order; but more eſpecially in his pre- 
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provided all things, not only pertaining. to life, but. gadlineſs: Eſpecially, under the laſt, 
'conſideratton, fach.of them, 4s are the peculiar objetts of bis goodneſs and loving-kindnefs; in 
- THRRE can be no diſpute then, concerning the. goodneſs of providence to men; who do 
but conſid: 


1 65 


er, what they, and all the world, ſee and feel, and taſte every day. As God is eſſen- 
tially gad, it is no ſeſs evident from all theſe, ſenſible effects, that he dogs good, The great objection 
lies againſt the unequal diſpenſations of his providence te mankind, in reference to; che ſtate of 
religiomamong them; that being a conſideration, which is of the laſt, or rather of infinite im- 
Porkance ta them, There are, however, ſome objections againſt. the goodneſs of providence, 


more immediately reſpect ing the temporal blefiings or evils of life, of which it may not be impro- 
per for me previouſly to take notic ... 
A IT is laid, that the, bleſſings and evilsof this life, are diſpens'd after a very unequal manner; 
and, as it were, with a careleſs hand. In certain caſes, eſpecially, the deſigns of goodneſs do not 
appear in ſo full and diſtinct a light, as might be expected. While ſome men flow in wealth and 
plenty, are ſurrounded with all the external pomp, and have all the pleaſures of liſe at com- 
mand; others, without any viſible cauſe; for ſuch a diſcrimination, are expos d to the miſery and 
ves if urs of an indigent, but a ſervile, and what is thought many times, for that tea- 
ſon, a:deſpicable condition #3 $379 . 110 80 ae FO | 29119 2 73 Z 
ALL this; ſo far as the goodneſs of providence is concern'd in it, amdunts to no more, but 
that God has put the generality of mankind under an abſolute neceſſity of labour and induſtry 
towards providing for themſelves or their dependants, the ordinary ſupports of life. For as to 
the other inconveniences of contempt or diſgrace, ſuppos d to attend poverty, they are not the 
proper, but only accidental conſequences of it. And tho a ſervile condition is not in general 
deſirable, yet the circumſtances of it are often much eaſier, and for that reaſon, more 
<ligible! than thoſe of poor people, who, as to their conduct, are notwithſtanding: more in- 
epengent, 5.5 ite big DB „ ne 5 = 
: 50 that the only thing to he conſider'd, in anſwer; to the objection, is, why all men are not 
born to a ſtate of idleneſs. An objection, which is fo far from being well-founded, that had 
zl men been born to ſueh a ſtate; the difficulty of accounting for the goodneſs of divine provi - 
dence, would have been much ſtronger on the other fide, For how many of the conveniencies 
and beauties of civil life, are owing to the invention and improvement of arts and ſciences, or o- 
ther continual effectsof human induſtry ? How much evil is prevented in the world by the obli- 
gation men are under, for their neceſſary, or more commodious ſubſiſtence, of minding their own 
HINTS and working with their hands, tbe thing that is good? Even in private life, nothing is 
more pernicious ro man, whether conſider'd in his natural or moral capacity, than a perfect ſtate 
of eaſe or ination, The ill effects it has to the more irregular and vicious frame, both of his body 
and mind, are very ſignificantly expreſs in that obſervation of Solomon, I went by the field of 
the ſlothful, and by the vineyard of the man void of underſtanding \ and behold, it was all grown over 
with thorns 3 and nettles had covered the face thereof u. In ſhort, were it not for the truth of two 
maxims, which the ſame author has left us, that the hand of the diligent maketh rich; and; that in 
all labour there is profit; the world, under what denomination ſoever we conſider it, would be a 
ſcene of miſery and diſorder ; which we ſhould find ourſelyes much more at a loſs to reconcile 
with the goodneſs of providence, than the many difficulties and hardſhips, which tis pretended 
ſogreat a number of men are at preſent expos d to in it. 0 
IT is not only neceſſary for the good of the community, and, on many accounts, for their 
own good, that a gteat part of mankind ſhould be under a neceſſity, of working and eating their 
own bread; but conſidering the different deſigns, interefts and capacities of men; except God 
were continually to exert a miraculous power in deſtroying the nature, the common courſe, and 
order of things, there is an abſolute impoſſibility, that it ſhould be otherways. 

NOW. where, at once; the nature of things, and, in ſeveral reſpects, the very reaſons of 
goodneſs require, that th ere ſhould be that diſcrimination in the circumſtances of men, which is 
complain'd of; why ſhould it, notwithſtanding, be objected againſt the goodneſs of providence? 
Eſpecially, fince no man ſuffers ſo much, but the advantages of life, which therefore eaſily recon- 
cile-him to his condition in it, are ſtill greater, in proportion, than his ſufferings. If there are 
ſome whoappreltiend death, and eyen, if that were poſſible, annihilation itſelf more eligible than 
life; this is a Conſideration, which does not affect the goodneſs, but perhaps the juſtice of 
providence, For how good ſoever God may be in his proyidential diſpenſations towards men; 
this can be no reaſon Why his juſtice, when provok'd, ſhould not take place in its own pro- 
vince 3 and where the .wiſe or good ends of government may alſo particularly require, 
that in leaving men to the natural conſequences of their ſins, it ſhould take place. 

| 'T HE preference of death to a more unhappy ſtate of lite, may at other times proceed 
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q from ſome very ſenſible” diſturbance, which occations, in the event, a diſtraction of mind. 
. And therefore tis ordinarily thought a ſufficient reaſon to prove, that a man, who has made away 
* with himſelf, was really diſtracted. But diſtraction notbe irg a mora! evil, it will not in the leaſt 
1 * Prov. 24. 30, 31. 
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and given the greateſt unealinęſs even to. the. minds of good men, atiſes from the_unegy 


dence. 
- AS. to 


2 THERE are ſome evils objected againſt the goodneſs of providence, that are incident 
to mankind in general, Among theſe are enumerated, with all the aggravating circum- 
ſtances whereof they are capable, diſeaſesand death, wars, peſtilence, famine and earthquakes, ) 
the taging of the elements, of the ſea in particular, with the madneſs of the people, To which, | 
tho' a diſtin anſwer might ſeverally be given, it is ſaficient, upon the whole matter, to ſay | t 
that, according to the preſent ſtate of things without the conſtant interpoſition of a miracu- 5 | 
lous power, which the goodneſs of God does not oblige him to exert, and which it does pot 4 radial 1 
conſiſt with his wiſdom that he ſhould exert; all theſe evils muſt, in the order of natural 1 744 © op tt 
cauſes, unavoidably happen. Where God brings them upon men, as he frequently does, by e C | 
a poſitive or ſpecial appointment; the reaſons of his governing the world, with the beneficial 7 
effects of theſe evils themſelves to mankind, collectively confider'd, require that they ſhould | 
be inflicted ; particularly, in order towards preventing to0_Ercat_an_encreaſe of people in the [ 
world, and preſerving in the minds of men a more awful ſenſe of the divine power and q 
juſtice. 4 2 EC 


THE death of infants, ſo ſoon as they are born into the world, or before the ends for 


which they are born, appear tobe in any competent meaſure accompliſh'd, is thought an ob- - . = 
jection that has ſomething peculiar in it, But we need only propoſe the following conſider- 
ations to diſarm it of all its force; that, it is not neceſſary God thould always over- rule the 
aun tendency of ſecond cauſes; that, yet conſidering the many dangerous accidents incident 
to childhood, tis reaſonable to believe, he prevents a great many more of them, than he per- 
mits; that the life of children, if continued to them, would not perhaps be of that conſe- ; 
quence, either to the benefit of the publick,. or to the ſatisfaction or intereſts of their parents, .Y 
which is apprehended-; that parents prove ſometimes: very unhappy in the diſappointments or i 
diſtreſs, even of the moſt promiſing and dutiful children; that young princes, in whoſe life | i 
or death whole nations are intereſted 3 and wha, from the firſt eſſays of thoſe great and ſhin- | 
ing qualities, which draw the eyes of the world upon them, raiſe the moſt aſſur d expectations ; 
of their future glory and atchievements; may yet, in favour of themſelves, be taken away from 
the evil to come (for the beſt princes are not always the moſt happy) or even perhaps in 
favour to the people; to whom the very goodneſs of a prince ſometimes proves the accidental oc- 
caſion of great misfortunes. That, ſince time and change happen to all, and there is ſo great 
uncertainty as to all human events; it is much better for us, that the power of life and death 
ſhould be in the hands of God, than that it ſhould” depend, in reſpect to thoſe we have 
the neareſt or greateſt intereſt in, upon our own option. In a word ; that we are not to 
judge concerning the goodneſs of providence from particular events, but the general ends 
and views of it; which, amidſt ſo various a combination of cauſes, may ſometimes be beſt 
ſervid by thoſe methods, which appear fo us moſt foreign and unaccountable. 
BUI the anſwer, which.removes all difficulties at once, on occalion of the greateſt evils 
in this world, in what kind or degree, or on what perſons ſoever inflicted, is taken from the 
conſideration of another liſe; wherein we ſhall be perfectly ſatisfy'd, that they were all meant | 
to us for good; ſo far as we were proper objects of goodneſs: But if we ſuffer'd them as the 
proper effects ot juſtice, then they do not relate to the preſent, but to a former article; wheres 
in, ſo far as any appearance. of a charge can be drawn from them agajnſt the divine provi: 
dence, it has been ſafficiently. obyiated,..:.... -, | 1 


THE difficatty in relation to the gaodneſsof providence, that has been moſt . perplexing, 
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al dif- 
penſations of | hag and rhe means of religion, to the world. If a holy God may; Tonliſtent- 
ly with the infinite perfeckions of his nature, preferve to men the natural powers, where with 
he originally ehgow'd chem, and fo permit * or moral evil, in the world; yet as he willeth 
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1 3 hot the death of a ſinner, but that all men ſhould be ſav'd; it might be hop'd from his 
t | 85 goodneſs, that he would indifferently afford all men the means of avoiding ſin; and working 


out their own. ſalvation, that can poſſibly conſiſt with the nature of human liberty. 

HOW great ſoever this difficulty may be thought, it admits of a clear and eaſy. ſolution, 
and in few words. For, firſt, we may reply to it, upon this general and inconteſted principle, 
that acts of goodneſs are arbifrary; and that God is not oblig'd to diſpenſe his ſpiritual fa- 
vours to all men, or, ſtrictly ſpeaking, to any man; for then they would not, contrary to the 
very ſuppoſition of thoſe, by whom the difficulty is objected, be acts of grace; but, in a pro- 
per ſenſe, of juſtice or debt. But, beſides this conſideration, it may be ſaid, that God may 
ſometimes deny thoſe aſſiſtances of grace, even upon a pure motive of goodneſs, which yet his 
good neſs eminent)y diſcovers itſelf in affording to others: And that is, when he foreſees 
they will receive it in vain, or not make that good uſe and improvement of it, which others 
do; and thereby render themſelves more ſeverely aecountable and obnoxious to his juſtice; 
= which is never more irritated, than by a contempt of mercies receiv'd, and generally riſes in 
Wl proportion to the meaſures of then. e 
_ _ 1 T is not then an objection againſt the goodneſs of providence, but an argument of it, that 
God to uncqually diſpenſes his grace, or the means of religion to men: ſeeing, on occation 
of his proceeding with them after this manner, it will be more tolerable at the day of judg- 
ment for ſome perſons, for whole cities, and nations, collectively taken, than otherways it 
Wt would have been. They to whom the talents of divine grace are in any extraordinary mea- 
ſure committed, have reaſon to be thankful for ſo high a truſt, and the opportunities of im- 
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'F proving it to their greater advantage. They, to whom fewer talents have been given. are 
TR in general leſs accountable ;' but have no account at all to render, or returns to make, for 
1 thoſe, which they never receiv'd. an )))) | 
i 1 T HE objections, in particular, againſt the goodneſs of providerce, from the many ſuffer- 
|. ings and afflictiens of good men in this life, may all be anſwer'd upon one or more of the 
1 foregoing principles; without my deſcending to enlarge on the ſeveral beneficial ends, which 


providence may be ſuppos'd to have in them; for the trial of their faith, or to diſcover the 
greater power of It towards confirming the faith of others; or in order to correct ſome ſecret 
errors and eſcapes, which they have been guilty of. For there are few. men ſo good, who 
are not conſcious to themſelves, they deſerve what they ſuffer ; and perhaps, if they duly 
attend to the occaſion and nature of their ſuffering, upon what account. Laſtly, nor to enu- 
merate all the reaſons which have beenalledg'd for the ſuffering, of good men in this life, 
and even with great force and evidence by many of the heathen moraliſts, particularly by Se- 
neca and Plutarch; there is one reaſon, for the goodneſs of God in them, founded on the 
authority of an expreſs revelation, Which perfectly removes all ſcruples at once, that can 
1 ariſe in our minds concerning them. Namely, that they are deſign'd, in the event, to work 
N for us 4 far more exceeding and eternal weight of glory; to which they are not at preſent 
* | worth to be compar'd. Tho? they are not indeed, even in this life, without thoſe inward 
| conſolations, which highly tend to alleviate them; nor ſometimes; in the courſe of God's 
providence, when ſome ſpecial end of his inflicting them has been anſwer'd, without a viſible 
If reward, It is ſufficient, in order to a full vindication of the divine goodneſs from the charge 
| before us, that we are affur'd by a ſpecial promiſe, Which yet is highly agreeable to our na- 
Wl | _ tural expectations, that a# things, ſhall work together for good, either here, or hereafter, or 
. both, to them, t hat love God. e e ee ee 1 
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, 55, 
That the wiſdom of God is conſpicuous in all the diſpenſations of bis 


| providence. 


THAT which directs and regulates the meaſures of all other moral perfections, and 
1. which may therefore be term'd the preſident virtue, is wiſdom Which appears therefore 
to have the like office, in relation to the acts of the mind, that the eye has to the motions of 
the body. But the perfection of the divine wiſdom being infinite, and the knowledge of it, in 
all the methods of God's deſigning and governing events, too excellent for us to attain unto 3 
we mult be ſatisfy'd, in order to our having ſome more diſtinct notion of it, with enquiring, 


«a. 
wr 


8 . 


- Whatare the proper and moſt eminent acts of wiſdom, in the contrivance or conduct of men; 
and thence with inferring, how vaſtly ſuperior the diyine wiſdom muſt of neceſſity be in all thoſe 
— the moſt general maxims, by which wiſe men, or perſons reputed fo, are obſery'd to 

proceed, are theſe following: 7 1 4 

J. THAT they propoſe co themſelves ſome good and deſirable end. 
II. THAT they employ the moſt proper means in order to effect it. 


NI. WHEN the moſt proper means, which wiſdom can preſcribe, are fruſtrated, that they 
make the beſt uſe and advantage, they can, of the diſappointment. 

I. THAT they propoſe to themſelves ſome good and worthy end: Were it not for the truth 
of this maxim, how artful ſoever men might be in employing or improving the proper means of 
effecting what they deſign ; in diſcovering the ſeveral powers of them; in preventing a diſap- 
pointment, or turning it upon ſome other purſuit; yet wiſdom could have no manner of uſe, 
or rather would be highly detrimental to thoſe, who are poſſeſs'd of it; ſince to act without 
any good or worthy end, is worſe than not to act or deſign any thing at all. It is true (and 
herein the great defect of human prudence conſiſts) wiſe men are often impos'd upon by falſe 
appearances of good ; and ſometimes, for that reaſon, impatiently deſire thoſe things, that are 
prejudicial to their true, and moſt important intereſts : Or where the object of their deſires is 
ſome real good, it frequently happens by one accident or other, in the natural order of things, 
to be the occaſion of much trouble and diſquiet to them. But the perfection of God's wiſdom ex- 
cludes, at once, all poſſibility of error in his choice, and of every ill accident, that can be ſup- 
pos d to happen in conſequence of it. As he makes a perfect eſtimate of the true nature of things, 
and cannot be miſled by appearances ; ſo he knows all their poſſible combinations, and whatever 
will in the ſequel of his. providence reſult from them. | fe 

II. WISDOM having propos'd ſome good or worthy. end, its next office is to employ the moſt 
proper means of effecting it. And here again the wiſdom of the wiſeſt of men, is, generally 
ſpeaking, but vain. For when ſeveral methods are propos'd at once, of effecting what they have 
in view, all of which appear probable z not knowing diſtinctly which of them for that reaſdn, 
to prefer, or whether it would beſt operate; they many times chuſe that, which, in the progreſs 
of their endeavours, appears to have been the only thing that could have obſtructed, if not per- 
haps, in the end, wholly fruſtrated the ſucceſs of them. Even a greater extent of knowledge, 
is ſometimes abſerv'd to make men commit the greater and more dangerous errors; their views, 
indeed, are more open and exalted ; but they ſtand upon a precipice, from which, as there is 
more hazard of their fall, ſo the effects of it are commonly more fatal. Do not we often ſee, that 
men of ſlow underſtandings, and ſervile employ ments, who, excepting the ſettled rules and na- 
tural progreſs of their induſtry, ſeem, in great meaſure, to act by chance; yet often ſucceed 
better, as to the affairs of this life, than thoſe who have acquir'd a competent ſtock of reputation 
for their learning or ingenuity; and who would not be thought, by any means, or on any ac- 


count, to act without a juſt or well concerted deſign : How often does a fine genius envy the 


fortune of that man, whom he deſpiſes for his ignorance; and what would not the Poet, with 
all his bright thoughts, ſometimes give to change ciſcumſtances with the dull mechanick 2 I 

IHE errors of men, in miſtaking the proper means of effecting their ends, not only appear 
from what paſſes every day in the lower ſcenes, and common affairs of life; but on occaſion of 
the moſt conſiderable and important events, that happen in the world. How many battles, for 
inſtance, have deen loſt (if we conſult hiſtory) under the conduct of the moſt experienc'd and wiſe 


Generals, by occaſion of ſome accident? Whilſt others have been, on the ſame account, gain'd, - 


againſt all the rules of military prudence- But as God, who is wiſe in heart, cannot err in chuſing 
the moſt proper means; ſo as he is mighty in ſtrength, and foreſees all accidents that can poſſibly 
happen, neither can he be obſtructed in the conduct or execution of his deſigns. 
III. ANOTHER rule of, wiſdom, when the moſt proper means it preſcribes are fruſtrated, 
is to make the beſt uſe and gain e poſſible of the diſappointment. 108 
1 do nor lay down this maxim, as if it were poſlible any thing ſhould happen to fruſtrate what 
God has abſolutely deſign'd; for wh, or what can reſiſt his will? But only to ſhew, that, in con- 
ſequence of the free choice of men, to Which he has determin'd to leave them, he ſometimes per- 
mits thoſe things to be done, which he does not approve. But ſince the order of things requires, 
that in e caſes, where men make an ill uſe of their liberty, certain actions ſhould happen 
contrary to the general will and defign of God, the higheſt act of wiſdom is to over- rule them, 
towards the accompliſhing ſome wiſe or good end, Thus the defigns which were formed, and for 
a conſiderable time carrid on, to all appearance, for the deſtruction of Jo/eph, open'd at laſt in a 
beautifull and ſurprizing ſcene, of. providence towards him; and; prov'd the very means of his 
future glory: And, in particular, of the accompliſhment of that prophecy concerning his ſuperi- 
ority over his brethren, which they were firſt undertaken, and intended to prevent. | 
THE ſcheme, which Haman had labour'd fo much for the ruin of Mordecai, contributed no 
leſs evidently to his advancement, and the benefit of that people, whoſe nation and religion it 
was deſign'd to effect the extirpation of at once. 
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1 might obſerve the like effects of a wife providence-in the preſervation of Daniel; whoſe 
- unjuſt un] ſevere uſage ſo viſibly contributed, not only to his own Honour, but that of religi- 
on in general; by occaſioning a decree for the worſhip of the true God, enforc'd by an ac-' 
knowledgment, that no other God could deliver after the ſame ſort, Nom S807 wok 
THE wiſdom of man, indeed, tho' ir may in ſome caſes do much in this kind, yet is 
not always able to improve ill accidents to his advantage. Both the ignorance and the im- 
potence of men render the aphoriſm, laid down by the author of the book of wiſdom, par- 
ticularly applicable on this occaſion. | The thoughts of mortal men are miſerable; and our de- 
vices are but uncertain *- Eſpecially when men, who have a reputation for wiſdom, repoſe 
too great confidence in their own abilities or experience, without having recourſe to God for 
his . or aſſiſtance; or when, perhaps, they leave him in the conduct of their affairs, 
wholly out of the account. For, as tne fame excellent author ſays, in a pious acknowledg- 
ment to God, though a man be never ſo perfect among the children of men; yet if thy. wiſdom 
be not with him, he ſhall W regarded t. It is therefore, at once, the peculiar prero- 
gative and glory of the all-wiſe God, who perfectly knows the powers and progreſs of natu- 
ral cauſes, with all events dependin on human will, that he is able at all times, and when, 
in human appearance, there is the leaſt proſpect of ſuch an over-ruling power, to bring good 
out of evil, and order out of confuſion, „ 8 ne . ä 
THERE are, notwithſtanding, ſome objections againſt the wiſdom of providence, which, 
before 1 conclude this head, I thall 'conſider the force of, in as narrow a compaſs as 1 
Can, | FA | 
1. 11 is queſtion'd, if a wiſe God govern the world, why is there ſo much diſorder and 
injuſtice permitted; It being the principal buſineſs of all wiſe governors to prevent ſuch 
evils. TIS <1] Ys F | 1 
TO this we anſwer, that God governs mankind in a way proper to their nature and 
condition; and to the great ends of his government, in diſtributing rewards and puniſhments 
to them in another life. Rut ſhould he continually interpoſe, towards preventing any diſtur- 
bance in ſociety, or in order ro promote the peace of it; to puniſh men ſo ſoon as they de- 
ferve puniſhment here, or immediately to reward them upon any good adion; the motives 
to faith, and of obedience from the regards of another life, would be too much over-ruPd ; 
and the ſenfible impreſſion of ſuch a procedure, would bear too hard upon the freedom of 
human will. Now where a wiſe agent may beiſuppos'd to have two or more ends in view, 
we are not to make a judgment concerning the wiſdom of his conduct, from what he does 
in relation to any accidental or ſubordinate, but to this principal end. 1 55 
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2. 11 is ſaid farther, that a wiſe agent does nothing ſuperfluous or in vain. And yet the 
rain is not only obſerv d to fall where tis neceſſary to fecundate the earth; but on the high 
ways; on the tiles of houſes; or the leads of churches; where it rather appears incommo- 
dious. Whereas it may teem rather agreeable to the deſign of providence in ſending rain, 
that the clouds ſhould be directed to fall only, where the fruits of the earth require; as wa- 
tering pots in a garden, are only caſt over the beds, where the plants or flowers grow, and not 
over the walks ot ſtatues, where water would be not ſo much uſeleſs as inconvenient, This 
objection ſuppoſes, that God, in the diſtribution of the rain, ought to interpoſe by a'continued 
ſeries of miracles. But that would more effectually deſtroy the ends of his wiſdom, in govern- 
ing meil as free agents, and whoſe belief in his providence. he would have the effect of choice, 
not of an overbearing evidence of ſenſe, than his permitting natural cauſes to go on in their 
oper courfe, or according to their on Way. If particular reaſons therefore could not be 
aſſign'd for the fall of the rain in certain places, it is ſuſficient to ſay in general; there are 
teaſons for the ends of providence for the promiſcuous fall of it, fuperior to thoſe, which 


are objected from the inconveniences that attend it. eee 
3. ANOTHER üer againſt the wiſdom of providence, is taken from untimely or 
monſtrous, births; Which are thought not very reconcileable to the conduct of a being, whoſe 
peculiar character it is that, his way is always perfett, But we have, in great meaſure, al- 
ready prepared the anſwer to this objection. For ſince God governs the world by the moſt 
e and general laws; and tis not neceffary he ſhould, on every occaſion, interpoſe to regu- 
tate any accidental diforder, which natural agents may fall into; it is unavoidable, but that 
trregular or ſtrange productions fhould happen on one occafion or other, Confidering, indeed, 
che implicit of the laws 'ofptovidence it is much more furprizing, and tends to give us the 
* - of the divine wiſdom, that they do not happen in a much greater varie- 
1. BUT one of the greateſt difficulties in reference to the wiſdom of providence, is pre- 
tended to have'fome foundukien in certain paſſages of holy writ, It is argued, that if, as we 
are aſſuredeun chem, God wWilleth the ſalvatfon of all men, all men muſt 'neceffarily; of conſe- 
— — —— —-V—ͤñꝑñ‚ V 
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quence, be ſav'd. For where can be the wiſdom of God, in willing, what, according to his 
own eftabliſh'd order of things in leaving men to their liberty, will never be executed? In an- 
ſwer to what is here objected, it is not neceflary to ſay any thing farther, - than that the 
whole force of it depends on a wrong and controverted ſenſe of the term willing. Thoſe who 
make this objection, intend by it an-abſolute will of God to ſave all men, without regard to 
any terms or conditions previouſly requir'd to their ſalvation. And then indeed it would 
argue great imperfection in the ſcheme of God's providence, to deſign any thing, that would 
never take effect. But if we underſtand by the words, that God would have all men to be 
ſav'd (and ſo the whole tenour of holy ſcripture obliges us to underſtand them) as his will 
imports a general deſire to this end, on condition of their complying with the means of ſal- 
vation, which he has preſcrib'd ; then his will is not fruſtrated, nor conſequently his wiſdom 
affected, if at laſt they periſh, for want of performing that condition. It would rather argue 
a defect in the wiſdom of God, if hen he had propos d, and by the moſt earneſt and repeated 


inſtances, inſiſted upon the performgance_ of ſuch à condition, he ſhould, after all, ſave men 
withoutany regard to th = © EET nab i at age one werent — 
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1 1 believe in God, the Father Almighty, Maker of beaven . 
and earth. 
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J believe. 


,H E latin word, Which! is render'd, I believe, and from which the whole 
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N 4 ons han 6 one, It being Fae — a word of ſo great and general impor- 
Se tance, I ſhall in the firſt place endeavour to diſcover, and in as diſtin 


| | Q K "4 * 0 a manner as I can, the full import and meaning of it. 

| SCRA WHEN I ſay, 1 believe, 1 intend the ſame thing, as if I 
1 5 mould ſay, Iaſſent to this or that propoſi tion ; I receive it for truth; 

t In \ Jubico t to my very worthy ond areas friend Dr. Waterlend maſter of Magdalen-Colle e in \ Cambridge ; 3 

1 Ain it here incumbent on me ee we to acknowledge, that I owe in a manner the _ expoſition of 


the two firſt articles of the Creed, to the papers he was pleas'd to favour me with, Tet I have taken the 
liberty allow'd me, to his diſadvantage, I confeſs, of expreſſing my ſelf ordinarily in my own way, and even 
of inſerting ſome few things, which I apprehended might nor be altogether — ho? I ha ve been leſe 


injurious to him in both theſe reſpe&s, upon the ſubject of the Trinity; to which 10 has apply d his thoughts 
with ſo great care and accuracy, and to ſo excellent purpoſe. 
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and make it an article of my belief or faith. Butbecauſe faith and belief may be 


diſtinctiy conſider'd; faith, as a ſpecies of belief; and belief of judgment; that 1 
may more clearly proſecute the ſubject before me, it will be neceſſary that I ſhould car- 
ry my en viries as high as judgment; and ſ gradually reſolve it into its proper kinds. 
But before I can do this, it may be convenient that I ſhould examine and ſettle the true ſignifica- 
tion of the word; which, in common acceptation, is ambiguous, and ſtands for very different 
ideas. 


WE may obſerve, in general, two ſenſes of the word; the one improper; the other proper; | 


The latter of which is what we are now principally concern'd in. lie 6] 
THERE is one ſenſe of the word judgment, which I call improper ; tho” it has obtain'd in the 
ſchools, and paſsd current in our ſyſtems of logick and philoſophy, for a conſiderable time. 
The operations of the underſtanding have been commonly referr'd to three heads ; ſimple percep- 
tion, judgment, and difcourſe. By the firſt of which is meant the naked view and perception 
of a thing objected to the mind, without our affirming or denying any thing of it. By the ſecond 
is underſtood our uniting or ſeparating the ideas of the mind, by affirming or deny ing one thing 
of another. By the third, our deducing one thing from another. 

BUT all theſe three diſtin&tions are reducible to one general head, and are, in truth, but ſo 
many perceptions. The firſt is perception, without diſpute, and ſo mey be term'd fimple. The 
ſecond, calld judgment, is nothing but the relation of ideas one to another, and ſo is a complex 
perception, Diſcourſe, the laſt of the three, is nothing elſe but the perception of that relation, 
which is between two ideas, by the intervention of a third; and fo is a complex perception, as 
well as the former; only with this difference, that judgnienr is a complex immediate perception ; 
diſcourſe a complex mediate perception. The operations therefore of the underſtanding are all 
reducible to one; namely, to perception, ſimple or complex; and complex is divided into me- 


diate and immediate. The laſt of which has gone under the name of judgment, 


BUT there is another ſenſe of the word judgment, which more peculiarly concerns us, and 
ought to be carefully explain'd. It is the determination which the mind makes of the truth or 
falſhood of any thing propounded to it. This differs from perception in many reſpects. For, 

1. THE mind is paſſive in every perception, as it is in ſenſation, receiving the ideas which 
offer themſelves as they are, and which cannot poſſibly be receiv'd otherways. But in determin- 
ing upon the truth or falſhood of any thing, the mind is active. And this very determination, 


*calFd the laſt judgment or diQate of the underſtanding (it ſhould rather be ſaid of the mind) 


is the principle of action, influencing and informing the whole man, conſider'd as a moral agent. 
2. PERCEPTION is always true, and neceſſarily what it is; and conſequently infallible. For 
a man cannot be deceiv'd in what he perceives; any more than he can be in what he ſees, hears, 
or feels, What he does not truly feel, hear, or ſee, he does not feel, hear, or ſee; and what 
he dozs not truly and really perceive, he perceives not at all, but only imagines he perceives. 
Perception therefore is infallible, Whereas judgment is often uncertain, precarious and fallible 
It may be true, or it may be falſe; it may be right, or wrong; as it happens in a thouſand caſes. 
where the mind has no clear or diſtin& apprehenſion of things. | 7 
3. JUDGMENT is often without perception, or goes before it; and therefore certainly is, 
not perception itſelf. This is the caſe in all falſe and erroneous judgments, which men make 
precipitately; when either they are impatient of examining, or under the power of ſome pre- 
judice or blind paſſion, which hurries them on to make the concluſion, before they have duly 
con ſider'd the Premiſes. Even when 8 and judgment go together, yet they are manifeſt- 


ly diſtinc acts of the mind; and differ from one another, as the cauſe does from the Effect. For 


we reſpectively judge a thing to be, or not to be, for this reaſon.; becauſe we perceive it is, or 
that it is not. The mind fully acquieſces in either determination; becauſe ſhe fully diſcovers the 


different grounds of it. 


4. THAI perception of the evidence, and judgment of the concluſion, are very different, 


appears farther from hence; that tho the evidence be no more than probable, yet the mind often 


receives the conc luſion for true and certain; and with as much aſſurance, as if there were the 
molt evident proofs of it. Perception therefore (which is the concluſion I would draw) is one 
thing, and judgment another. BY; | P 
I EIS being eſtabliſud, let us proceed one ſtep farther to enquire, what power of the mind 
judgment belongs to? Whether to the underſtanding or to the will; as it has been cuſtomary to 
diſtinguiſh the operations of it. The uſe of this enquiry will appear preſently. It is not the 
effect of a vain or fruitleſß curioſity ; but of ſuch importance, that neither the nature bf human 
liberty, nor the true foundations of morality, can be rightly underſtood without it. 


NOW, from hat hath; been already obſerv'd, it appears very plain, that judgment is an act 


or power of the will. For ſince it certainly belongs to the mind of man, and is not perception, 


which is all that proper ly relates to the underſtanding, it muſt be referr'd to that operation of it, 


which we call will. The underſtanding. is paſſive. in receiving its ideas or notices of things; the 


will active in the choice it makes. Therefore ſince judgment has been prov'd to be an act of Toy 
Uu? mind, 
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mind, and a principle of action; and is generally, indeed, acknowledg'd to be ſo, it muſt neceſ- 
ſarily belong to that active power of it, which we call the will. . 

YET this plain and certain truth has not ſo generally obtain'd, as it ought, and as might rea- 
ſonably have been expected. Tho! perhaps the revival of the controverſy, concerning human 
liberty, may have ſome good effect, in order to eſtabliſh ſo neceſſary a principle; it being the 
beſt, I will venture to ſay, the only key to open all the myſteries of that ſubject, and to let us in- 
to rhe true ſtate of it, which has been commonly thought and complain'd of as ſo impervious 
to human underſtanding, For the fundamental error, which has render'd the controverſy about 
it ſo intricate and dark, aroſe wholly from hence; that men have referr'd judgment to the un- 
derſtanding, as a diſtinct faculty of the mind; inſtead of referring it, as they ſhould have done, 
to the will, the true and proper ſource of it. | | | | oy 
BY tnis method (if 1 may be here allow'd to reſume the ſubject of human liberty, in order to 
ſome farther illuſtration of ſo difficult a point) and by this method only, morality is eſtabliſh'd 
upon its true baſis. All our miſcarriages and diſorders are owing to the abuſe of our liberty; 
to thoſe acts of the will, thoſe precipitate erroneous judgments we make before the underſtand- 
ing is permitted to apprehend or ſee things in a true light. The foundation of every irregulari- 
ty we are guilty of, lies in an erroneous ſentence ; not of the underſtanding, for that paſſes no 
ſentence ; but in general, if you pleaſe, of the mind; or, if we ſpecify the proper and diſtinct 

ower exerted on this occaſion by it, of the will. 147 

THIS diſtinction, well conſider'd, will fully obviate all the difficulties relating to human liber- 
ty. Which is no inconſiderable advantage ariſing from our poſition, that judgment is an act of the 
will. However, becauſe ſo important a truth cannot be explicated in too clear or particular a 
manner; 1 ſhall proceed to enquire into the nature and extent of that freedom, which I aſcribe 
to the mind, in the judgments made by it. As ſuch an enquiry may farther contribute, for that 
is the great ſcope of my preſent deſign, to enlighten the ſubject of faith; and to ſhew us, in what 


reſpects it is a virtue, and in what it is not; and how far men may be look'd upon as maſters of 


their own faith. 
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of liberty of judgment. 


"HERE are two principles, or natural inſtinQs, if I may ſo call them, which put a bar 
' | to our liberty of judging; and which we muſt therefore always conſider it with a reſerve 
to. The firſt of theſe, obſtacles conſiſts in our attachment to truth, already perceived. The 
ſecond in our continual and invincible deſire of good. L V 
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are under no temptation either to judge, or to act amiſs. 


In the fame. 
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der a neceſſity of determining right; yet he has in no caſe neceſſitated us to determine, nor, con- 
ſequently, to chufe wrong. If we then conſider the principle before mention'd, as laying a re- 
ſtraint upon our liberty, it is obſervable we have, notwithſtanding, full liberty to aſſent or dif- 
ſent, or to ſuſpend judgment, either when we can have no clear and diſtinct perception, or 
where we will have none. So that there are yet grounds large enough for our liberty to act 
and expatiate itſelf in. PO 3 5 | 

IL BUT there is another principle, which brings our liberty ſtill within a narrower com- 
paſs 3 a continual and invincible deſire of good, ifounded in ſelf love; which ſuffers us 
not to ſuſpend our judgment, in cafes, where, having no clear or diſtinct perception we 
"might otherways do ſo ; becauſe it is very necefſary for our eaſe and quiet, that we 
ſhould come to a determination one way or other. So that, by this principle the liberty of 
ſuſpending abſolutely, is confin'd chiefly to ſpeculative points, or matters of noimmediate con- 


 Etrnment to our intereſts. However, there is liberty till lett, if not of ſuſpending, yet 


of determining as we pleaſe, or as we think moſt proper. And ſince we are apt to conſider, 


from the ſenſible impreſſion they make on us, the preſent good or evil, to be the greateſt 


good or evil; it is owing to this miſtake, and the precipitate ſentence it occaſions, that all 


Hut fins, diſorders, and impieties are committed, That men make ſuch raſh and erroneous 


judgments, is every moment viſible; and it is too plain they form the rules of their conduct 
by them. Yet they are ſo far from being neceſſitated, after all, to make ſuch judgments, that 
they often queſtion the truth of them at the ſame time, they are in particular caſes, or un- 
der any violent circumſtances of temptations, led into the. 

I T follows from what has been ſaid, that neither our attachment to truth, clearly per- 
ceivd, obliges us to perceive, what we either cannot, or will not perceive; nor our inceſſant 
deſire of good neceſſitate us to believe that to be our true good, which, how deſirable ſoever it 


may appear, really is not ſo. Men, notwithſtanding, are in general left very much to their 


own liberty ; and ſo far, that their judgments may, in moſt caſes, be call'd their own judg- 


ments. From the principles foregoing, I ſhall take occaſion to deduce and lay down thee 
five obſervations. een 3285 


1. THAT all beings, whoſe circumſtances are ſo happy, as not to incline them at any time 
to determine one way or other, in matters where they have no clear or diſtinct perception, 


2. ALL beings, whoſe underſtandings are ſo perfect, as to ſee clearly, on every occaſion, the 


truth and reality of all things, to which 1 may add their ſeveral relations, muſt neceſſarily 
both judge and act aright. Vet their determinations, however voluntary, are not, in a proper 


Tenſe, free. Hiodt ads 320i Al 2359 Sp 10 einer a 
3. THE freedom of ſuch beings. can only be underſtood in oppoſition to a phyſical neceſ- 


* 
2 ” 


dity ; they are under a moral neceſſity both of chuſing and doing well. And ſuch a neceſlity is 
a perfection, and a happineſs proper to a ſtate of glory. 5 


4 


4. THE freedom of men may be underſtood in oppoſition both to moral and phy ſical ne- 
ceflity. It is reſpectively a perfection or an imperfection, as we compare it with the ſtate 
of creatures below him, or of beings above him. This kind of freedom is proper chiefly, if 
not ſolely, to a ſtate of probation”  - 11 117 
 $- SINGE it is apparent that our judgments influence our practice, and that we fre- 
uently both judge and act wrong; the latter error being the inevitable conſequence of the 
former; if we be under any moral neoeſſity of judging at all; either there is no ſuch thing, 
properly ſpeaking, as In 3 or this ſappoſition makes God the author of fin, as well as of our 
falſe judgments and deceprions, Which implying a contradiction to the cleareſt ideas we have 
of the divine natute and perfections; it muſt follow, that our falſe jndgments are our own, 
chargeable upon us as ſuch, and therefore not neceſſary ; and ſo not properly belonging to 
the underſtanding, whoſe perceptions' or operations are all necefſary. They muſt then be- 
long to the will; and are properly ſo many volitions or acts of it. And conſequently, upon 


rr e Fenfe, philofophically and fAiricily ſptak- 


N 


. 


. HAV IRG thus examin'd, what the gen eral notionofjad g ment is, andwherein it con- 
ſiſts, it may not be improper for me, in -purfaance'of my deſign, tö reduce it under its ſe- 
veral kinds. The firſt and immediate diviſion of it, is into affirmative and negative. Affir ma- 
tive, when we judge any thing to be; negative, when we judge it not to be. The firſt is 
calyd aſſent or belief; the ſecond disbelief or denial. Suſpending is properly neither aſſenting 
nor denying, neither believing nor disbelieving; in a word, it is not judging, but the pre- 
venting or deferring judgment, till ſome farther evidence may oblige us to give it. As to 
the negative branch of the diviſion, I ſhall ſatisfy my ſelf with having barely mention'd it; 


the affifinative only being of preſent importance to our enquires, which comes next in order 
to be confider'd, | 
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SEC T. II. ul 1 noqn 
Df belief or aſſent in generall. 


. 
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1 Here take the word belief in its largeſt ſignification, as denoting a0) kind of alſent, or 


degree of ft, upon whatever ground or motive it may ariſe: For this alters not the na- 
ture of belief in general, but only ſerves to ſpecify its ſeveral kinds. Some would confine the 
notion of belief to thoſe matters only, whereof we have no infallible or demonſtrative evidence; 
and fo oppoſe it to knowledge, ſtrictly o calbd. Which is a very improper notion of it, on 


a donble account. Firſt, becauſe one kind of aſlent.if opposd to any thing, ſhould be op- 


pos'd to another kind of aſſent, Whereas knowledge is not aſſent, but the cauſe or 

ground of aſſent, And, ſecondly, becauſe allowing that knowledge ſhould . ſignify 

aſſent 8 upon infallible evidence; yet why may not the word belief ſignify that too, 
0 


ence of God, tho we know it by a clear and infallible deduction of reaſon, And, I preſume, 
that the apoſtles in general, or Thomas in particular, who were eye-witneſſes of our Lord's 
reſurrection, might have been properly ſaid to believe it, however evidente to ſenſe. Believing 
therefore may very well ſignify aſſenting in general. 1 


# 
* 


my next buſineſs, now that the ſignification of the name is ſettled, is to enquire into the 
nature, and true notion of the thing. FR | 

BELIEF being a ſpecies of judgment, muſt imply every thing that judgment does in ge- 
neral. As man being a ſpecies of the animal creation, muſt have all the properties requir'd 
to conſtitute an animal. Belief therefore muſt be an act of the mind, as judgment is; or an 


habit of the mind, if we conſider that act repeated, and ſo an habitual belief will be a ſpecies 


"of habitual judgment. It muſt be 5 voluntary, as judgment has been ſhewn to be; tho? 
not always free. And as it muſt have all that judgment hath in general, ſo it muſt have ſome- 
thing ſpecial to diſtinguiſh it from any other kind of judgment. And that is diſcover'd in its 
being affirmative, to diſtinguiſn it from negative judgment. There is alſo this difference be- 
tween belief and judgment in general, that belief may be often free, where judgment is not. 
For we may be oblig'd in certain caſes to judge one way or other, where we are not oblig'd 
to believe. If the queſtion, for inſtance, were put, whether there ſhall be a future ſtate of 
rewards and puniſhments? This is a queſtion of ſuch concernment to us, and upon the reſo- 
lution of which our conduct in this life ſo much depends, that a man who thinks at all, it 
might be expected, would find himſelf under à kind of moral neceſſity, for his own eaſe or 


qulet, to determine one way or other about it. But ſince determining either way may 


be ſufficient to free him from the uneaſineſs of ſuſpence; he will ſtill be left at liberty either 
to believe or disbelieve. And therefore may thus far be look'd upon as free in reſpe@ of be- 
lieving, tho? not of judging. And the like caſe might happen in a thouſand other inſtances, 

WHAT has been ſaid of judgment in general, that where the mind has a clear and diſtinct 
perception, there judgment muſt follow of courſe according to the perception, is ſo far appli- 
cable to belief, that where there is a clear perception of the agreement or diſagreement of ideas, 
there belief or aſſent muſt follow. And tho? there be no ſuch perception, yet aſſent or belief 
may follow. The mind being free to imagine an agreement, where the underſtanding really 
2 none; and ſo to receive the coneluſion with as little doubt or ſcruple, as if it had 
been clearly deduc'd from the premiſes. Which is the caſe of all perſons, particularly of all 
enthuſiaſts, in the raſh and erroneous judgments they make; and to which, notwithſtanding, 
they many times tenacioufly adhere. fy Inge es. fmagoz ws ( ( aft 61 6:7 
HAVING thus ſtated and conſider'd the nature and properties of belief in general; I 
ſhall proceed to obſerve the grounds and motives upon which it ariſes, and the ſeveral degrees 


of it. Which, as they ſerve to ſpecify the particular kinds of belief or aſſent, ſo will they 
help to give us farther light into the preſent ſubſecc e. 8 415 10 . 4 
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nowledge be a ſpecies of it? There is no impropriety in ſaying, we believe the exiſt- 


1 ſhall here then conſider the words belief and aſſent, as terms ſynonymous, or equivalent; and 
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it is not the ground, but ſome falſe motive of the aſſent, 


 Impoſe upon us. In the evidence of teſtimony, teſtimony itſelt is the m 


is conſider'd in itſelf fallible; yet it ma 


or goodneſs of God; or from the nature and faculties of 
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1. EHE proper ground of belief or aſſent is evidence; rational evidence: For to believe 
- without reaſon, is the ſame thing as to believe without any ground. And Where the 
evidence is not rational, it is not real, but apparent only. We do hut fanc 


6 „On bu y we ſee it. 
in truth, we do not ſee it, It is not therefore evidence, ſtrictly ſo call'd. | ce It, When 


Whatever it be: 
5 8 which follows upon it. 4 
ALL rational evidence is the medium, by the intervention of which, the mind diſcovers 
that the ſubje& and predicate of the propoſition it aſſents to, are connected. And the mind. 
proceeds as to this evidence either in the way of reaſoning from the cauſe to the effect, or 
from the effect to the cauſe, or elſe from the abſurdicy of ſuppoſing what is falſe, „ Ol 
the evidence of ſenſe, our own ſenſation is the medium, and the argument is from effect to 


cauſe; or elſe from the abſurdity of ſuppoſing that our ſenſes ſhould,” under ſuch circumſtances, 


/ de CYJUTHEL imo n edium; and the ar 
proceeds either from the nature or circumſtances of It, or elſe from ſome abſurdity 81 5 = 
on a ſappoſition of its not being true, In the evidence of abſtracted reaſon, the medium is 


an abſtracted idea; and the argument may proceed in either of the ways before mention'd. 
Evidence therefore may be con veniently diſtinguiſted into pure and mix d. . fs 


B call. that pure 
infer the exiſtence 
Mix“ ce takes in ſuch 
heard, or concerning which we 
ed into evidence of ſenſe, and 


evidence, which conſiſts entirely of abſtract ideas, that neither ſuppoſe nor 
of any external object, as in mathematical demonſtrations. Mix'd eviden 
facts, with their proper circumſtances, as we have ſeen or heard. or con 
have read. This mix'd ſort of evidence may be again divid 


evidence of teſtimony, divine or human, There is alſo another general and convenient diſtinctia 


on of evidence, into intrinſick and extrinſick. Intrinſick is that which ariſes from the nature 
and properties of the ſubject, its conſiſtency and agreement in the ſeveral parts and circum- 
ſtances ot it, and their mutual ſubſerviency to the ſame common end and deſign; as we have 
obſery'd concerning tne internal proofs of the chriſtian; revelation, i External evidence. is that 
which ariſes from teſtimony, or ſuch collateral proofs. (whether from ſenſe, hiſtory; or tradi: 
tion) concerning any doctrine, or fact, which are proper to eſtabliſn the truth, and Induce our 
belief of them; as may appear from what has been faid concerning the external proofs of the 
chriſtian revelation, The laſt, and one of the moſt important diſtinctions of evidence. which 
T ſhall obſerye is that of infallible and fallible. Infallible, where the connexion is elear and 
certain, as in ſtrict demonſtrations, or immediate iuſpirati ron 
is not ſo immediate, or ſo perfectly viſible, The former of theſe evidences: is itre 


penetrates the mind with a force, which it is obligd to yield and affent to. Th fiſtible, and 


e latter does 


not ſo neceſſarily captivate the mind; but yet thay be, ſtrong, enough. to induce à firm and 


rational aſſent. Divine teſtimony is infallible evidence; there being a clear and certain agree; 
ment of the parts or terms, in this propoſition; Whatever God reveals is true, As clear and 
certain, as that the three angles of a triangle are equal to two right: ones: Human evidence 

; | be attended with ſuch ſtrong circumſtances and in 
ſo great variety, as to render us equally unreaſonable in making a doubt of it, as in diſput- 
ing the plaineſt mathematical or moral truth in the world, Tho ſuch a teſtimony: therefore; 
barely confider'd, as human, may be accounted fallible; yet all the parts of it being laid = 


compared together, may have ſufficient force to perſuade our aſſent, as if it had been reall 


infallible. As where, for inſtance, it 'can be made appear by reaſons drawn from the juſtice 


8 l , men, that ſuch teſtimony (and ſ. 
is the teſtimony we have produc'd in proof of the chriſtian religion) ought — 42 be 2 


mitted as true, or cannot, without the greateſt abſurdity, be ſupposd falſe, Evidence of ſence 
is in like. manner of, ittelf, and under au general "conſideration; fallible. But an 6freumſances 
and caſes conſider'd, with the ſeveral . collateral reaſons and proper conſequences of it, it has 

for the. moſt part, the force of an infallible evidence. Vet if anyione thinks, that evidence 
of ſenſe, and evidence of teſtimonꝭ ate improper phraſes; and contends, that all evidence, 


ſtrictly ſpeaking, is evidence of reaſon; and that the other ought rather to he calyd the means 


of information by ſenſe or teltimony 3 or ſimply af information by ſenſe; 1 tha not conteſt 
with him about words, ſo long as we. till agree in the thing i or * — 
cluſion; that the ground and foundation. of all rational aſſent, is reaſon ; or the-preceprion! 
of the agreement between the ſubject. and the predicate, by whatever Means we come to per- 
ceive it: Whether by conſulting ſuch ideas of our mind, as are möre abſtracted ; or by re- 
fleting on the ſenſations he have felt; or the atteſtations we have receiv'd from others: 
or by all theſe means together. [ew 


HITHERTO I have conſider'd only the grounds of aſſent, it eful. ac 
to ſubjoin a few remarks, about what I call'd, it may be uſcful, as I delign'd, 


II. MOTIVES, as Giſtinguiſh'd from the proper grounds or foundations of belief, 
X x 3 THESE 


Thus, in 


on. Fallible, where the connexion 
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.THESE are inducements inclining the will to afſent, whether with or without evidence: 
And they are cither internal or foreign, Internal are ſuch as ariſe from natural temper or in- 
clination ; from our paſſions or habits; from wn method of ſtudy ; from prejudice ; or any 
quality of mind more peculiar to the per fon à eed"by them. Foreign inducements of this 
kind, are ſuch as depend on outward or accidental mores as to education, authority, 
example, the motions of the Holy Spirit; or the fuggeſtiens df vl Its, Every thing, in 
ſhort, is reducible to theſe motives, that moves, or inclines the will to aflent to ſuch evidence 
as is offer d; whether weak, or ſtrong, precarious, or certain; diſtinct, or obſcure. W hen 
ſe of aftent ariſe from rational Sreunds, the mind mòre edfjly opens to theevjdence, a 


ore firmly embraces it. The aſtent Becomes for that feaſon, mote agrevable, us / as more 
rong and permanent. When at other times, upon any ſifliſter motives, we blindly/vtiobMhate? 
ly alt | Fs without, or even againſt reaſon, they mdy be juſtly calryd the 
motives of an irrational aſſent. And yet, reproachful as they ate to human ngture. we flizlh 
diſcover them, in fact, to be too ordinary and frequent, if we do but obſerve, how eafily we 
are 1 . to believe What we wiſh or defire; and to receive for truth whatever the ĩmaginati- 
"n rept efit$ as agreeab 


and we reſolve to ſee notlling farther; or if we cannot avoid ſome tranſient and imperfect view 


WHAT his been ſuid, will tot; 1 hope, be tought tob + 4 digreſfion from my pribcipat 
ſubject. 1 ſhall be the more exeuſable, at-leaſt, for tepping 3 little 
te in and ſettle de material # point, as that of the morality of human actions, and into which 


 H AVIV. G.confider;d the grounds and metives of afſent; it may not be impr pet, in the 
next placey toſay ſomething us to the Teveral degrees of it, To far as they ate known to us, or we 
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V 7 HEN the mind aſſents firmly and perfectly to any thing propos d to it, and without the 
VV  lea& doubt, or appearance of difficulty; rhis is the igel degree of belief; and may be 
calld a rational aſſurance, in oppoſition v0 that which is falfe or ill grounded: For we often 

bſerve, that men put on the ſame air of aſſurance, with; or witheuf grounds; according to 
their different diſpoſitions, or the circumſtances they are under. As à Chriftian, a Mahometan, 
or a Pagan, may have equally ſtrong perſuaſſons, tho' not founded upon equal evidence. We 
may apply this obſer vation to the different ſects among chem. A firm and füll perſuaſon there- 
fore, upon . grounds, is what, for the ſake of diſtinction, I term'd à rational affurance. That 
which is ill grounded, tho.equally ſtrong, and many tlates, to appearance, fronger, may pro 
perly be expteſtd by confidence or preſumption. * U 1 ene eee ene 
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A8 torational affurance, tho? that may be thought the higheſt degree of it, which is founded 
on ſtrict and clear demonſtration; yet neither is it always fo in fact, Neither is there any rea- 
fon whit ſhould be ſo. There may be evidence ſhort of ſtrict demonſtration, or propos'd in a 
different: method, ſufficient to remove all reaſonable grounds of doubt or ſcruple concerning the 
truth of it, Now ſinee the brighteſt and firongeſt evidence of all can, do no more, it will follow, 
there may be a rational aſſurance, and the higheſt degree of it, where, notwithſtanding, the 

ounds of our afſent are not the ſame, And that ſuch aſſurance is not therefore conſtantly forti- 
4 or weaken d, according to the different nature or kind of the evidence, upon which it is 


anded, | | 
"HAVING obſerud this, concerning the higheſt degree of afſent, I ſhould next deſcend to 
the ſubordinate or lower degrees of it, But here we want proper and diſtinet terms, For how | 


indeed ſhould we affign them for the information of others, when the difference, as to ſuch de- 
grees, in ſo many caſes, is almoſt imperceptible to our ſelves; and it would be as eaſy for us 


preciſely and diſtinctly to define any certain degree of | 9h or pleaſure, of heat or cold, whereof 
we are ſenſihle, as to explain in terms peculiarly. a apted to that purpoſe, every different af- 
fefion or ſentiment of the mind, ariſing from the ſeveral degrees of evidence. When there 
is any conſiderable abatement, as to that degree of it, which we call aſſurance, we have the 
word opinion to ſubſtitute in the room of it; and, if we deſcend yet lower, that of conjecture; 
or ſome other diminutive term to ſignify: that our aſſent grows ſtill weaker and weaker, till at 
tz} it is but one remove on this ſide of ſuſpence. And if we ſtill ſuppoſe the mind carry'd on to 
the leaſt or the molt inſenſible degree beyond ſuſpence, there begins the firſt degree of diſſent; 
which may Hkewiſe be imagin'd to proceed gradually, till it reaches the laſt pitch of disbelief 
or infidetity. Thus a full affent, and difent, are the two extremities, wherein the ſeveral de- 
grees of evidence terminate; and the intermediate 77 of them, may be conſider'd as 
gradual a proaches towards each other, till they both, at laſt, meet, and are loſt in ſuſpence. 

"THUS 1 bave endeaoutd to explain the nature of belief in general; together with the 
grounds, motives, and degrees of it, L ſhall now ty to treat of faith, which I repreſented 


as a ſpecies of bellef; and with an eye to which, thought proper to lay down theſe previous 
conſiderations; to the end ſo nice a ſubje might be treated of with greater accuracy; and the 
eaſe and benefit of the, reader, in going along with me, be more effectually conſulted, — 


CCC DING IEEE PHD PDTRDERDERDTADIHDCHICHATHIC 


SEGT. V. 
fab. 


HO faith is à word of the laſt importance ; yet there is ſearce any word, as tis com- 
- | monly us, of more ambiguous or uncertain ſignification. It would be difficult to en- 


aerste the ſeveral ideas, or the feveral complications of them, which it has been made to ſtand 


for.- This term alone has occaſion'd many long, intricate, and warm diſputes; wherein not 
only privgte perſons, but whole communities have ſometimes intereſted themſelves. Tho', after 
all, foeh diſputes have been often little more than verbal; the diſputants, as to the main, 


+7] tb thing ; and differing chiefly, becauſe they apply'd the name to different or in- 
na tees . | LT i 64 


"SOME have made obſcurity, or want of a clear light, effential to faith; grounding their 
opinion principafly on two texts of gt. Paul where fa th ſtands for a ſtrong and lively hope; 
or however for the belief of a future ſtate. 1 5 POT 1-29 

IF this be the true notion of faith, the belief of St. Thomas concerning the reſurrection was 
not true faith: Nor the belief of the firſt ehriſtians upon the evidence of ſenſe, concerning 
{evenal other articles of the creed. | | „ e 


cording to which notion, a doubtful, Feak, or wavering faith, is not fait. 


0 HERS will have a certain deg of affurgnce, to he an eſſential article of faith. Ac: 


ve all the articles of the creed, 


OTHERS, axain, think it necefary to include the proper effects and fruits of faith, in 
the notion of it. K 2 belle 


ccording to which, a man may firmly belie 
W FF | 
WHEN ve ſpeak, indeed, of juſtifying faith; or that faith, in conſideration of which, God, 
out of his great gopdne(s, is plead to accept or repute us, as juſt * this, we grant, does imply 


an actual obedience. to his Ja ws; at eaſt, an habityal diſpoſition of mind to obey him, in the 
ſereral inſtanoes of our duty, on every proper opportunity of reducing it to act. But faith, in 
rhiisſerſ, does upt fall directly at preſent under our confideration. However having incidental- 
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175 Of the CREED. 
ly mention'd it, I ſhall here take occaſion to fay ſomething upon that article ef our church, 
the ſenſe of which has been very much controverted ; Of the juſtification of man X. It is des 
clar'd in this article, that, we are accounted righteous before God, only for the merit of our Lord 
and $viout Jeſus, Clriſt by faith. And, that we are juſtify'd by faith only. From which words, 
ſome have inferr'd it to be the doctrine of our church, that faith juſtifies men before God, 
cxcluſive of works, or without any regard to them, as a condition of their being juſtify'd. 
If this were the true ſenſe of the article, how is it poſſible for any man to diſtinguiſh that 
faith in the merits of Chriſt which is ſaving, from that which we call purely hiſtorical, and 
which is common to the moſt wicked and corrupt chriſtians ? If it be ſaid, that juſtifying 
faith conſiſts in a particular application of the merits of Chriſt's death to our particular 
per ſons; but that a faith purely hiſtorical can make no ſuch application; this, we anſwer, 
is ſpoken precariouſly, and is even contrary, indeed, to acknowledged fact; it being certain, 
there are great numbers of thoſe, whom our adverſaries, as to chis point, will not allow to 
be in a juſtify'd ſtate, who yet firmly believe the general redemption of mankind by the 
death of Chriſt; and conſequently their own intereſt in it, in particular. And indeed, if 
faith alone, without any regard to works, juſtify men, all men, who equally aſſent to the 
truth of this propoſition, Chriſt d for all, muſt of neceſſity have an equal intereſt in the ſalu- 
tary effects of his death. {IR ” FFP 
2. THAT which diſtinguiſhes therefore a ſaving from an hiſtorical faith, cannot lie in a 
particular application of the merits of Chriſt's death to our particular perſons , which it was 
deſign'd upon this principle, ſhould indifferently extend to all men. 10 the diſtinction be- 
tween theſe two ſorts of faith will be founded in the different degrees of aſſent. He, for in- 
ſtance, who is ſuppos'd to have the ſaving faith, muſt believe that Chriſt dy'd for him upon 
ſome more convincing and brighter evidence ariſing in his mind, than he who is only ſaid to 
have an hiſtorical faith, According to this account, juſtifying faith will admit of the degrees 
of more or leſs; and he who has a ſtronger perſuaſion of this truth, that Chriſt dy'd for all 
men and for him, in particular, will, for that reaſon, be in a better or higher ſtate of juſtifica - 
tion, than he whoſe perſuaſion of the like truth, is leſs ſtrong ; tho' it may, notwithſtanding, 
riſe ſo high; as to be a ſaving faith. I ſhall add, that to found the formal reaſons of 
juſtifying faith in the ſtronger degrees of conviction or aſſurance, may be the occaſion of be- 
traying men into very dangerous errors and illuſions of mind. As, upon this principle, per- 
ſons of a ſanguine or aſſuming temper, may be too apt to ſpeak peace to themſelves with- 
out any other reaſon, and when there is no peace; ſo others, of a temper naturally more dif- 
fident or melancholy, may lie under great diſpondency of mind for want of perceiving in them- 
{elves thoſe lively and ſenſible emotions; which are thought neceſſary to diſtinguiſh the faith 
which juſtifies, from that which implies only a rational, however firm aſſent, to the doctrine 
of Chriſt's death; and the univerſal attonement made by it. : 
3. NEITHER can we, according to the ſenſe of the article, be juſtifyd by faith; in 
Gtion to all manner of works; becauſe faith, conſider'd as an act of the mind, is, in that _ 
pect, a work or proper operation of it. The diſtinction, that faith, the faith which juſtifies, - 
tho it be an act of the mind; yer does not juſtify as an act of the mind, is ſo nice and Curls - | 
ous, that it ſerves only to diſcover the difficulties which the authors of. it find themſelves. un- 
der in anſwer to what is here objected to them. Neither can it be conceiy'd that the goſpel, 
which was calculated for the inſtruction of mankind in general, ſhould. render the moſt impor- 
tant, and, in the opinion of thoſe againſt whom 1 am arguing, in a manner, the only neceſ- 
ſary article of it, above all others, the moſt abſtruſe and unintelligible, . whether with reſpect 
to ordinary, or the moſt improv'd and ſtrong capacities. Now if faith, be a work of the mind, 
the ſtronger perſuaſion any one has, that his faith is ſuch as juſtifies, it will ſtill operate in him 
after a mehere on nne iis $2 
4. FAII H, according to the letter of the article, is, not oppos'd to works in general, or 
to ſuch works, as, through the grace of God, are the natural and genuine effects of it; but 
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to our own works or deſervings: That is, to works done, or pretended to be done, by virtue 
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of any natural power or ſtrength in our ſelves, without God's ſpecial direction or aſſiſtance; 
and, upon the performance waereof, we may be ſo vain as to arrogate to our ſelves any merit. 
But it is one thing to ſay, that works, even ſuch as proceed from a due uſe we make of the 
talents. of divine grace committed to us, are not meritotious towards our being juſtify'd ; and 
Another thing to ſay, we may be juſtify'd without them. That our juſti cation cannot be 
owing to any works, which it may be in our power, excluſive of the grace of God, to per- 
form; or upon any pertence of merit, by occaſion of them, is very evident from the words of 
the article. Yet this does not prove, but that ſuch works, às flow from a lively and operative 
faith, in concurrence with God's grace, may be eſſential ta our juſtification. by it. Whethe; 
faith be not the primary, or more immediate condition of aur bei ig juſtifyd; 1 mall nor dif. 
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pute. It is ſufficient, that without obedience, or, an habitual diſpolition,to perforin it, no man. 
and that every man therefore is oblig'd, as he would give any evidence tg 
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BUI to ſay ſomething farther concerning this doctrine, ſince I have mention'd it, of the 


a ſtate of grace; it is a doctrine, conformable to the ſen 
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Ig we judge «bſtriftedh, or without regard to-the authority of ſcripture, concerning the 
doctrine 0 


would proye, that the truth of things does not depend on the nature or intrinſick reaſons of 
them, but on their relative uſe and ſubſerviency to our intereſts, # 19 007 nt 
AFTER al), this doctrine is not ſo comfort: ble to particular perſons, as in general id 
pretended. How true ſoever it may really be; yet when a perſon, who believd himſelf in 
a ſtate of grace falls into any great or heinous fin, his fears will be apt to faggeſt to him, 
that he has no intereſt in it; that he was deceiv'd in the application he made to himfelf of 
it, ha ing perhaps miſtaken the illuſions of his own mind, for the ſeal of God's Spirit; and 
that, inſtead of diſcovering in bimſelf any certain evidence of his being in a ſanctifyd ſtare, 
he diſcovers under his preſent circumſtances more violent ſufpictons of his being in a repro- 
bate (tate, duch miſgiving doubts and apprehenſions muſt neceffarily ariſe in the minds of all 
men, who have any conſcience, or are not wholly given up to the ſpirit of entkutjaſm, when 
their minds reproach them with ſome great or extraordinary guilt; even tho they have for- 
merly given proper teſtimonies of their being in a ftate of grace; if, for that very reaſon 
erhaps, they have not ſtill more deſponding thoughts, as tv the ſafety of their condition. 
Kh CRicient to all the reaſonable grounds of comfort, that God, in the due uſe of our liber- 
ty, and the means of grace, will fave us; and that our deſtruction, if we do finally periſh, can 
only be of our ſelves. In ſhort, whatever comfort a man may take in believing, that he ſhall 
continue faithful unto death, or be found ſo at the article of it; yet we are to conſider, on 
the other hand, how uncotmfortab'e his condition muſt neceſſarily be, iv caſe he ſhould find 
reaſon (as on occaſion of his committing any grievous fin, he will naturally do) to ſuſpect the 

grounds of his belief, e OSS 15 | 
"ANOTHER argument for the final perſeverance of the faithful, is founded on a conſiders 
tion of the divine: goodneſs. When God has once, through his grace, put men in a ſalvable 
are, it ſeems to be more irreconcilable with this attribute, that they ſhould be permitted to 


fall tom it, or periſh in view, and, as it were, upon the confines of heaven, than if they had 


o 


ans with faiths why are they 


never made ſich advances towards entring into it. This way of resſoning would be very 
ſuſt, if God, by any poſitive act of his will, or by wichdrawing the neceſſary means of 
ar mould leave thoſe, who had once taſted of the heavenly gift, inevitably to deſtroy 
nemtelves. But as he only leaves them to their own freedom, affording them, at the ſame 
time, all thoſe alfiſtances which may at once enable and incline them to chuſe the better 
part; if they finally' miſcarry, their deſtruction cannot be eſcribd to any defect in the di- 
nc gobddeſb, (for that is, in dhe very nature of it, arbitrary). but wholly to their own ne- 
glec or perverſcneſs Should the goodneſs of God oblige him to ſave men by a conſtrain- 
Fd Brace, without any . ee Dod or ill uſt they might make of their liberty, the 
oſt... roffigate ſMhers would have equal grounds to hope, that they ſhall finally be ſay'd, as 
dy” that they mall finally. perſevere, But to return from this digreſſion (which 1 
N98 * not be altogether anulctal) to the ſu bject of juſtifying! faith 1 would obſerve, 
S8. THAT rhe ndti6h of jaſciticition by faich, às including good works, is agreeable to 
tde whole feope und Geſſgn of the "ſcriptures in general, as well as to many expreſꝭ and par- 
n 'texts, Which! may de elted from them. It is ſuid by the apeſtle St. Paul; whoſe words 
ave been moſt pervertUW' to fvõονν the conti doctrine, that Gd wil render to every man 
according tq hys works eher 10 M withoat hdlixeſ3 hi ſer rhe; Lord . By St. John that be wha 
Uh i a ir beet 4x 1 By St. Famer, that faieb, if ir hab not war ie, is dead, being 
alone; alld that, a” M it Gafts/yd' by warde, und nor by Faith ay w. Now if works are equally 
| ceffaty, a ee e to de ſabrutivun of ch not alſo of 
Eqyal tieceffiry; instder © "their! juſtification ? Since, in ſtrictneſs, and according to the fiaal 
ene to "paſs" upat man, to de wd and to. be juſtify'd; imports the ſame thing. But, 
in fot, -neither mich, ner "Wworks/@weubſereU:ibefore, are the formal cane ot out juſtificati- 
oh. But" ly the Edtitional eans of applying ith und muſt therefare infeparably concur 
towardsit. s "the wybitle Whom I laſt cited unt dath it pra, my brethren, «fie man 
Ye bath Yarth, und Once nr won? O Faitb ſworbim N.̃Y | 13 „ IRS % 05 
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the moſt generous and ſevere inſtance of it, So this apoſtle argues, to the ſame effect in an- 
other place. By faith Abraham, when he was call d to go out to à place, which he afterwards 
receiv'd for an inheritance, obe d; and he went out, not knowing whitber he went T. . 

8. In order therefore to reconcile thoſe paſſages of ſcripture, which attribute our juſtification 
to faith, excluſive of works, or in oppoſition to them; and thoſe which attribute it to an 
operative faith, or ſuch a faith as wor tet h by love; we are- to obſerve, that when St. Paul entirely 
excludes works as cauſes of our juſtification, he means the work of the law, conſider'd pro- 
perly as legal works ; but with a more ſpecial regard to the rite of circumciſion. Some of 
the jewiſh converts having aſſerted, that except 4 man were circumcis'd after the manner of Moſes 
he could not be ſavd, He ſhews, on the contrary, that none. of the legal ordinances, not 
that of circumciſion itſelf, are now of any force, either as cauſes, or indeed conditions of our 
juſtification. He argues particuJarly in order to obviate that prejudice, that Abraham was 
Juſtify'd, not in circumciſion, but in uncircumciſion *. Be aſſerts to the ſame effect in the epiſtle, 

the Galatians, that we are juſtify d by the faith of Chriſt, and not by the works of the law *. 
To explain the nature of Which faith, he afterwards tells them, that in Jeſus Chriſt neither 
circumciſion availeth any thing, nor uncireumciſion, but faith that worketh by love -P. Which, in 
the following chapter, he expreſſes by a new creature . But this -apoſtle no where oppoſes 
juſtification by faith alone to good works, or the moral law. Theſe paſſages, on the other 
hand, plainly argue, -and more might be cited to the ſame purpoſe, that the faith which 
juſtifies, muſt be accompany'd with good works, or imply an habitual diſpoſition, at leaſt, to 
practiſe them, whenever we are call'd to do it. If ſome paſſages, in the writings of St. Paul 
may be interpreted to ſhew, that the works of the moral law are inſufficient to the juſtificati- 
on of men; we readily grant they are ſo of themfelves, and in the ſenſe this apoſtle intends 
them. But it will not by any means follow, that becauſe good works are not, ſeparately con- 
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ſider'd, ſufficient to juſtification, that they are not therefore neceſſary in order to our being 
juſtify'd upon any account, or in conjunction with faith. a; inp | 
9. THERE is not then ſo great difficulty in reconciling theſe two apoſtles, St. James 
and St. Paul, upon this head, as ſome perſons have imagin'd, When St. Paul aſſerts, that man 
is juſtify d by faith, wit hout the works of the law, he argues againſt the Jews, who would till - 
have imposd upon the faithful the yoke of the Moſaick ordinances, in particular that of 
circumciſion, as neceſlury to their juſtification. In oppoſition to this, he ſhews, that ſich 
a a fdith in Chriſt, as is accompany'd with evangelical obedience, is ſufficient to that end, with- 
out any farther obligation of obſerving the legal rites inſtituted by Moſes. We may obſerve 
therefore, that when he ſpeaks of legal works, under the Moſaick inſtitution, he calls them, 
the works of the law, or ſimply works; but when he ſpeaks of thoſe moral or evangelical duties, 
which the goſpel preſcribes and requires, he calls them, good works, as being really, in their 
own nature, good and profitable to men. St. James argues, on the other hand, that a dead 
and unactive faith, which does not produce evangelical works, and, in the ſenſe of St. Paul 
himſelf, good works, is inſufficient to juſtification. Both theſe apoſtles ſpeak and deſign the ſame 
thing; tho? in arguing. on different occaſions, and to different perſons ; the one to jewiſh 
converts, the other to hereticks, who thought faith ſufficient without works to juſtification 
(and probably had perverted ſome difficult paſſages in St. Paul to favour that doctrine) they 
propoſe their arguments in different terms; inſtead of explaining which in a confiſtent manner, 
{ome perſons- have interpreted St. James, as if he wanted rather to be excusd for not ex- 
preſſing himſelf with more caution, than as if he had really ſpoken by the Spirit of God. 
Which is not to reconcile theſe two apoſtles, as perſons divinely inſpir'd 3 but to oppoſe St. 
Paul to St. Fames, as a greater, and more conſiderable authority, to a le. _ 5 
10. WHEN tis ſaid therefore in the article, that we are juſt iy d by faith only; we muſt ex- 
plain the words in a ſenſe; agreeable to that of St. Paul; with regard to whoſe doctrine and 
authority, the article appears to have been principally formd. That is, by faith, we are to 
underſtand the whole complex of chriſtianity, in contradiſtinction more eſpecially. to the 
law, to which it is ſo frequently opposd; or we are to underſtand by it the goſpel of Chriſt 
in general, as the great covenante, which God is enter'd into with mankind; and in conſi- 
deration whereof, all other covenants: offer'd to them were founded and eſtabliſh'd. That 
this was St. Paul's notion of faith, is farther evident. from the caution he gives, leſt men ſhould 
Interpret, as probably he:foreſaw ſome! would be inclin'd to do, what he had faid concerning 
it, in prejudice of good works, or as if he had ſpoken too ſlightly of them. Do we then make 
void the law, the moral and immutable law, through faith; God forbid, yea, we eſtabliſh:the Law. 
THERE is another common diſtinction of faith, into implicit and explicit. By an implicit 
faith - we aſſent without doubt or examination to every doctrine reveal'd, and to every fact re- 
ported in the holy ſcriptures, in conſequence of our believing them, upon good grounds, to be 
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divinely inſpird. For other ways, indeed, ſuch an implicit faith would be altogether blind and 
unreaſonable, as wanting the only evidence and authority which could juftify or ſupport it, 
Tho it is not of equal neceſfity that we ſhould believe every hiſtorical truth recorded in the 
Bible; ſuck as that of St. Pauls leaving his cloak at Troas; or ' Trophimas ſick at Miletum. Nay, 
all dottrines are not, conſider'd in themſelves, of equal neceſſity to be believd in order to ſalva- 
tion; which has ovcaſron'd the diſtinction; tho' it is extremely difficult to aſſign the preciſe 
bounds and limits of them, between doctriges fundamental, and not fundamental; or rather, 
perhaps, it ſhould be ſaid, leſs fundamental. It being matter of abſolute and indiſpenſable 


obligation, that we ſhould afſent to every thing reveaPd by God, when it appears to us, that he 


has revea''d it; tho' we may with more ſafety be ignorant of certain truths; as not having ſo 
gteat or immediate influence towards our ſalvation, than we can be of other truths. I ſhall only 


take occation here to obſerve, that the difficulty which has been urg'd againk this diſtinction, 


ſeems much of the ſame nature with that, which unbelievers have pretended againſt miracles. 
They do not know how far the power of matter may extend, and therefore would conclude, tho? 
very unphiloſophically, as we have before obſerv'd, that we cannot, know to what it does not 
extend. Thus we arecall'd upon by ſceptical perſons, to ſhew, where thoſe doctrines, we call 
fundamental, end; and where thoſe, which are thought not fundamental, begin. It is not ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary. that we ſhould come to a preciſe determination as to this point. We think 


it ſufficient to ſay in general, that all doctrines whatever are fundamental, or of indiſpenſable 


noceſſity to be believ'd, in order to the ſalvation of thoſe, to whom it is evident God has reveal'd 
them; that the degrees of evidence not being equal as to certain docrines, they are in proporti- 


on more or leſs important, in reſpect of thoſe to whom they are propos'd; that, however, ſome 


doctrines are ſo clearly reveal'd, and of ſuch direct and ſpecial influence towards our ſalvation, 
(and ſuch, we conceive, are the doctrines contain'd in the creed) that no chriſtian without an 
affected, at leaſt, without a vincible ignorance, can be ſuppog'd to deny his aſſent to them. But 
whether there may not be more fundamental doctrines ; whether the number of them ought to 
be preciſcly determin d; where they terminate, and give place to non-fundamentals, the church 
has no where declar'd ; but leaves the deciſion of this point to private judgment; and the dif- 


ferent degrees of evidence, according to which particular perſons may find themſelyes different- 


ly affected. But it is far from proving, that we are not therefore able to aſſign or ſpecify certain 


ctrines, u hich are really fundamental, becauſe it may be very difficult, in particular caſes, to 
liſtinguiſh them from ſuch as are reputed not fundamental. It might, with as good appearance 


of reaſon, be argued, that becauſe we do not know exactly how far the power of natural cauſes 
may go, in reſpect to the ſubject of miracles; and where God begins to interpoſe by a power 
ſupernatural, we are not capable of determining what a true miracle is, or whether any mira- 


cles were ever really done. This illuſtration may ſerve to give us ſome better light, as to the 


diſtinction I have been'conſidering ; tho' I am ſenſible it will not hold parallel in every reſpect. 
BY an explicit faith; we believe the ſcriptures to be divinely reveald, upon ſuch evidence, 

as is proper to produce a rational and well. grounded affent to that principle. This is, what the 

apoſtle fuppoſes neceffary. in requiring, that we ſhould always be able to give a reaſon of the hope, 


that is in us *, When we deſcend to the particular doctrines of reveaPd religion, tho' our aſ- 


fent ſererally to them, is imply'd in a general belief, that the ſcriptures are the word of God; 
yet our faith concerningthem, and which we therefore call an explicit faith, is more lively and 
ſtrong, when having a lented to them upon the authority of God, we are able to diſcover the 
particular grounds, or natural reaſons of them. In this .reſpect, we are requir'd to prove at 


rhings ; to examine bur ſetves, whether we be in the faith +; and to encreaſe in the knowledge of 
God] to t he ſull aſſurance of underſtanding ++. To procee lll | 
OTHERS, if I may not ſay the gegerality of divines, make it of the eſſence of faith, that 


it be founded on the teſtimony of God, According to this notion of faith, an aſſent to the truth 
of the ſeriptures, is not faith ; neither to thoſe, who do not believe the ſcriptures, can the belief 
of a 'God/be* properly cad an article of faith; if, after all, it be, in a ſtrict ſenſe, an article of 
faith to thoſe that do: Since this principle, that God exiſts, is rather antecedent to all divine 
revelation, and preſuppos d to the belief of the ſcriptures, than formally reveal'd in them, as a 
doctrine which we were or could be ignorant of before. It is eertain, however, that; according 
to this ſenſe of faith, what the apoſtles or others belicy'd. purely on the credit of their ſenſes, 
could not be calld an article of their faith. , v 

I have before incidentally mention 'd their notion of faith, as being both groundleſs, and of 
dangerous conſequence; who make it conſiſt in a firm and ſettled perſuaſion of their being ab- 
ſolutely, and without any other regard, elected, by an eternal decree of God, (in favour of their 
- NOEWITHS TANDING all theſe different ſenſes of the word faith, we may certainly 
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come ta ſome fix d reſolutiom concerning what it is neceſſary in genera! for us to believe, in order 
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to our being ſav'd. Tho? perhaps, if the notion of faith were left undetermin'd, diſputants 
would find leſs matter of cavil and altercation, than they have hitherto perpetually done on 
this head; which yet might, in gteat meaſure, be avoided, if every man would diſtinaly 
define his own terms, and be underſtood according to the true and proper ſenſe of them. 
THERE will, however, be fome difficulty in contriving ſuch a definition of faith, as may 
be large enough to com rehend all the grounds, and degrees of it 3 and yet particular 
to diſtinguiſh it from all other kinds of aſſent. For that it is an aſſent of the mind; 


enovg 1 
* ifetenthy evident. But how ſhall we ſpecify it, without excluding ſomething that ſhould 


be taken into the definition of it. Such a ſpecification cannot be made from the principal 
ground of aſſent ; which, tho? it peculiarly depend on divine teſtimony, yet it depends not 
on that ſingly, but on all kinds of evidence; whether of ſenſe or reaſon; or of teſtimony, 


divine nd human. Neither can ſuch a ſpecification be made from any particular de- 


of affent : For both a ſtrong and à weak faith, being equally faith, ought 
to be included in the notion of it. It muſt therefore be ſpecify'd from the object 


or matter of our belief; and ſhould we ſay, that faith is an aſſent of the mind to ſuch 


religious truths, upon good evidence, as are of the greateſt conſequence to us; this might 
ſerve for a general, tho* but an imperfe& deſcription of it. For tho? it would take in practi- 
cal truths, as well as thoſe peculiarly term'd articles of faith; ſtill it would exclude all ſuch 
hiſtorical or other truths, of leſs concernment to us, as are contain'd in the holy ſcriptures. 
And yet the ſcriptures at large, and every part of them, when proposd to us, are the ob- 
j:&s of faith. I ſhould chuſe therefore to define faith in general, an aſſent of the mind to 
aff truths, whether ſpeculative, or practical; whether diſcoverable by the reports of ſenſe, or 
the clear deductions of natural reafon ; whether propogd to ns upon a divine teftimony, or 


fufficient human teſtimony. I would define that faith, in particular, which has the articles 


of the creed for its obje&, and in the definition whereof we are now principally concern'd, 
to be an aſſent to the ſeveral ſpeculative truths expreſs d, or neceſſarily imply'd in the creed, 
both upon the evidence of reafon, and of teſtimony, divine and human. Of reaſon, as to 
fach of them, concerning which we are able clearly to diſcover the natural grounds; of teſti- 
mony, where the nature of them is leſs known, or would have been, without a ſpecial re- 
velation, altogether unknown to us; human teſtimony, mediately ; but principally, and in 


the laſt reſort of faith, divine teſtimony. 


„ 
Of the dependance of faith upon the wil. 


FF ſofficiently appears, from what has been ſaid, that faith is an aft, or habit of the mind. 
le is always voluntary, and for the moſt part, free, Voluntary only, when we have a 
elcar and diftin@ perception of the agreement between the parts of any propoſition. Vo- 
lontary and free too, where we have no fuch clear perception. And we may be without 
it; either where, by reaſon. of the intricacy or imperfect view of the ſubject, it cannot be 
had; or where the mind refuſes or neglects to employ the proper means of coming at it; 
or, after ſome trial, being weary in its purſuits, is content with making ſuch precipitate 
ee the inclinations or prejudices, which it is chiefly under the power of, may diſ- 
poſe it to make. Zen e e ee 5 

FROM whence I ſhall, by the way, take occaſion to obſerve, that temporal encourage- 
ments, in order to propagate and ſupport the true faith; and either poſitive or negative pe- 
nalties on thoſe who oppoſe the eſtabliſhment or growth of it; are by no means, in them- 
ſelyes, improper or unreaſonable; but might be of excellent uſe to ballance thoſe evil propenſi- 
ons, whereby men are carry'd away to deny the chriſtian faith, in general, or in certain eſ- 
ſential articles of it, upon any worldly or ſiniſter motives. For where can be the injury of 
engaging the minds of men to examine things more carefully, in order to enlighten their 
minds with a clearer diſcovery of truth, or to prevent their making raſh and erroneous judg- 
ments? That is, where can be the injury of doing men good, and the greateſt good we are 
capable of doing them; If there are ſo many motives of vanity, intereſt, or prejudice to by- 
aſs the minds of men towards error, why ſhould it be thought a crime, to add as much 
weight, if that can be done, on the other fide, to carry the mind towards truth 2 
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Of the CREED. 
THE great objection, which lies, and, we allow it a very conſiderable one, againſt ſuch a 
proceeding, is, that a power of influencing the minds of other men, can only be exercisd by 
thoſe, who are fallible themſelves. From whence ſome would conclude, that there neither 
is nor ought to be the leaſt power or authority lodg'd with any man, or. ſociety. of men, t 
that end; leſt it might, in general, do more harm than good in the world; or that, if 
there he really any ſuch power, it ought only to be exercis'd in a few particular caſes, where 


14 


the doctrine is ſo clear and obvious, that all pious and well diſposd perſons may eaſily and 
certainly know, upon examination, that it is of God. But this being a point of ſome dif- 
ficulty, and falling properly under the head of the rewards and puniſhments propos'd in the 
Old and New Teſtament, I ſhall reſerve the more particular dicuſſion of it to that place. 

WHATEVER becomes of the queſtion, how far men may be accountable for their faith 


to men? There is no doubt to be made, but that they are accountable for it to God. As 


every erroneous judgment is an act of the will, and which a man is no more neceſſitated to make, 
than he is to commit fin, Every man having a power, at leaſt, to ſuſpend his judgment, 
where he has no clear and diſtinct perception, (and that, it is certain, he cannot have of any 
thing that is not) an erroncous belief muſt, for this reaſon, eſpecially concerning the primary 
articles of religion, have ſome degree of immorality in it, and generally perhaps more, than 
we are apt to ſuppoſe; which may render it, what charitable diſpoſitions ſoever we may 
have in other reſpects towards thoſe who err, or are deceiy'd, yet of dangerous conſequence both 
to themſelves and others, to aſlert the innocency of error in too general and indefinite terms. 
For it is not ſufficient for a man to ſay, this is my real, or this my ſettled perſuaſion ; which 
frequently amounts to no more, than if he had ſaid, this is my real choice, and moſt agree- 
able to my inclination; or I was really  diſpogd to believe thns, rather than otherways, or 


than to keep my mind any longer in ſufpepſe; but it ought to be conſider'd, what reaſons he 
| had for ſuch a choice, or upon what good evidence he was induc'd to make it; and whether 


he was, upon the whole matter, oblig d or neceſſitated to determine either way. 


HOW far any man's faith depends upon his own will, may be underſtood from what has 


been obſery'd above with reſpect to judgement in general, which I need not here repeat. The 


great fin of infidelity and hereſy, conſider'd ſtrictly under the notion of immoral acts or ha- 
bits of the mind, may eaſily be deduc'd from the ſame principles. Hereſy therefore, and 
the ſame reaſon neceſſarily holds with reſpect to infidelity, and 1 may add ſchiſm, are expreſſly 
number'd among thoſe “ works of the fleſh, which ſuppoſe the greateſt and moſt ſenſible de- 


pravation of human will. And the ground of attributing corrupt principles radically to the 
lame cauſe, with a corruption of manners, appears from hence; that tho a man may be un- 


* * 7 
ſtrictly neceſſitated, or, except in conſequence of his own fault, to oppoſe it; any more than 


he is to make a falſe judgment. He is therefore as anſwerable before God, and upon as juſt 
and evident grounds, for the ill uſe of his liberty, which occaſions his oppoſition to the 
truth; as for that, which betrays him to commit any other vice or, immorality whatever. 
HAVING thus made ſome general refleCtions concerning the dependence of faith upon the 
will; ſuch a dependence, as properly conſtitutes it a virtue, and makes the want or corrup- 
tion of it, in a ſtrict ſenſe, criminal; I ſhall only add, that tho' we may be under a moral 
neceſſity of believing ſeveral points of faith, having a clear and diſtinet perception of the truth 
of them; yet this does not deſtroy the virtue, or, in a ſober ſenſe of the word, the merit of 
faith: Becauſe, generally, all the previous ſteps towards our attaining ſuch a perception, were 
ſo many acts of the will, and ſeverally depended on our own free choice. But what is here ob- 


der a moral neceſſity of ſubmitting his will to the true faith; yet he never is, nor can be, 


ſer vd, will appear ſtill in a better light, When 1 have laid down the grounds and certain- 
ty of faith, Which I am now proceeding to do, ooo | 1) ph b 
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E N have been apt to run into extremes, upon the head of certainty; ſome into that 
of exceſs; ſome, upon different motives, into that of defekt. There are good and 
learned men, who, not content with ſufficient certainty, have, out of a pious deſign of doing 
greater honour to faith, pretended to make it more certain than ſcience. Others, bringing 


the notion of it as much too low, have ſcarce allow'd it any greater certainty than that of 


human fallible teſtimony, The plea, which the former make for the certainty of faith above 
that of ſcience, is, that ſcience depends upon human reaſon, which is fallible ; but faith upon 
the divine veracity, which is infallible, and an unqueſtionable ground of certainty, or elſe 
nothing can be {© to men. And yet the argument from the divine veracity muſt be reſoly'd 
into ſome principle of reaſon, chat is, into clear and diſtinct perception; and fo can have 
no greater certainty, than the foundation of all certainty, the truth of our faculties, He 
who would attempt to ſhew, that the certainty of faith is above that of reaſon, has no other 
way to do it, but by reaſon, or by proving the concluſion from ſome premiſes ; but no con- 
cluſion can be ſtronger or more evident, than the premiſes from which it is drawn, This 
pretence therefore, by the inconſiſtency of it, confutes itſelf; and cannot be admitted, but 
upon one of the moſt abſurd ſuppoſitions in the world, that concluſions may be more cer- 


tain than premiſes; inferences than principles; in ſhort, reaſon more certain than reaſon. 


IS there then no good or reaſonable foundation for what ſo many divines aſſert, that the 
certainty of faith is greater than that of reaſon ? We do not deny that there is a good ſenſe 
here deſign'd by a very improper expreſſion ; and I ſhall take nccafion to open and explain it. 
The eaſieſt method towards clearing up the whole matter, will be, firſt, to conſider the abſo- 
lute certainty of faith, or what it is; and, in the next place, to treat of its comparative 
certainty, with reſpe& to reaſon, improperly ſo calbd: To which 1 ſhall add, ſomething con- 
NC 90 certainty of faith upon the firſt preaching of the goſpel, and the faith of ſucceed- 
ing chriſtians. | 2 

Þ AITH is a rational belief, founded upon all forts of evidence, proper to create a firm 
and entire aſſent, 'The ſum of the evidence, taken all together, is made up of intrinſick and 
extrinſick, of fallible and infallible evidence; of the teſtimony of ſenſe, of reaſon and reve- 
lation; all more or leſs contributing to ſupport, to ſtrengthen, and illuſtrate each other. 
Even if we conſider ſuch articles of faith, as may peculiarly he ſaid to reſc upon the au- 
thority of God revealing them; yet the truth that God did reveal them, reſts upon the truth 
of miracles, and the truth of miracles upon the evidence of ſenſe, and that again upon the 
evidence of reaſon in general; and in particular upon ſuch arguments, as are reſolvable by 
| reaſon, into the truth and veracity of God; which terminate in the proofs of his exiſtence; 
as thoſe proofs terminate again in the principles of ſcience, and the truth of our rational fa- 
culties, the laſt reſort. As to the queſtion of fact, whether any miracles have been wrought 
in confirmation of the chriſtian religion, it muſt be reſolyv'd at this diſtance by ſcripture, and 
collateral arguments from hidory. And the proof of ſcripture, muſt be made out by human 
teſtimony; as that again from ſeveral reaſons drawn from the nature of things; with reſpect 
to the force and ſtrength of ſuch moral evidence, and the innumerable abſurdities, which 
would follow, in caſe ſuch evidence ſhould not be admitted. All which arguments again, 
muſt be confirm'd by reaſon, founded on the nature and attributes of God; who has laid men 
in ſo great variety. of inſtances, and in caſes of the laft conſequence to them, under an in- 
evitable neceſſity of ſubmitting to ſuch evidence or of having no evidence, | 

FAITH therefore, all things conſider d, and upon the whole matter ſtands upon infal- 
lible . certainty. And we cannot be deceiv'd in our belief, that the chriſtian religion is the 
true religion; or that the holy ſcripturesare of divine authority. As to the particular doct- 
rines, we may be as certain of the ſenſe and meaning of them, as we can be of the ſenſe and 
meaning of thoſe texts of ſcripture, upon which they are founded ; that is, as we can be 
of the true power and proper ſignification of words, which ſometimes muſt be allow'd to ad- 
mit of infallible certainty, or elſe men could never be ſure that they underſtand one another; 
tho words may often be apply'd to ſignify what is very foreign to the original deſign of them, 
And here the laſt appeal muſt be to our rational 'aculties; and, except we are uot at liberty, 
by reaſon of the importance of the ſubject, - ſuſpend our aſſent; the ſtrongeſt reaſon upon 
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a clear and full view of the caſe, ought to perſuade and determine it. : What has been ſaid 
concerning the abſolute certainty of faith may be ſufficient, Let us, in the next place con- 
ſider its comparative certainty, TITS | 
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Certainty of ſaith and reaſon compar'd. 


FAIUSTOM: has in a manner authorizd the abuſe of the word reaſon 5 but if we would 
X. inſtruft mankind in general, we muſt be content to follow the vulgar way of expreſſion ; 
oht- it win he neceſſary that we ſhould diſtinguiſh a little upon the meaning of the word, in 
order to avoid too great confuſion of ideas in the uſe of it. 5 „ 
RE AS ON is ſometimes taken in a very reſtrain'd ſenſe, as fignifying . 
ticular way of reaſoning from intrinſick evidence, tho without clear and diſtinct ideas, or 
any certain connection. The heathen philoſophers pretended, for inſtance, to reaſon againſt 
the reſurrection of the body, the poſſibility whereof was, notwithſtanding, confirm'd by a 
known fact, the reſurrection of Chriſt, from their own inveterate prejudices, and very imper- 
fect ideas. Thoſe who oppugn the doctrine of the Trinity and Incarnation, argue in like 
manner, or rather pretend to argue, from the intrinſick nature of things, whereof they know 
little, and have only, at the beſt, very imperfect and indiſtinct ideas. MF 
INE this way of arguing often goes under the name of human reaſon, and may well be 
term'd fallible, as being no more than human conjecture, about things beyond our reaſon, and 
which our capacities are too narrow to take in the whole extent of, And,. indeed, the very 
nature of things, from which theſe men would yet be thought, in other caſes, to argue, ſuppoſes 
them ſo. it muſt therefore be allow'd, that the certainty of faith is much greater, and the evi- 
dence of it much ſtronger, than the evidence ſuch mighty pretenders to reaſon are able to 
produce for the certainty of reaſon in their way. It is much ſafer and better to reaſon up- 
on extrinſick evidence, where we have ſomething certain, and can demonſtrate what is ſerip- 
ture, and what perbaps the true ſenſe of it, than in queſt of intrinſick evidence, where real- 
ly there is none to be found; where the ſubject is too obſcure or incomprehenſible in itſelf 
to furniſh any; or where, in a word, we neither have, nor can have any adequate conception 
of it, By this rule we do not prefer faith to reaſon, as oppoſite to it? but only chuſe a cer- 
ain way of 3 before an uncertain ; demonſtration before conjecture; and truth be, 
155 the weak or falſe appearances of it. : . : 
SIN CE we haye then certain principles to go upon in one caſe, which are wanting in 
the other, it is evident where the certainty, I need not ſay, the greater certainty, lies; while 
faith proceeds properly in concert with human reaſon, or is reſoly'd into it: And whilſt, in 
the other caſe, we only argue from human con jecture, and, many times, in oppoſition to rea- 
ſon. 1 ſhall diſmiſs this point, after having made the following remarks, which may not be 
improper towards ſome farther illuſtration of it. That, | 
I. THE Socinians, the Deiſts, and under which abuſive diſtinction all denominations of 
tboughtleſs and unreaſonable men have been of late comprehended, that of the free-thinkers ; 
theſe men, I ſay, merely declaim, when they fo much pretend to ow ee and e xtul the uſe 
of reaſon. Their principal and fundamental error is, that whatever attachment they profeſs 
to reaſon, yet they really prefer conjecture to rational aſſent; and, inſtead of following the 
light, as they ought to do, upon their own principles, and which they would have thought 
1 to them, they are hurry'd on by their paſſions, their prejudices, or their vanity, to 
O before it. | . | | ; | 
N 2. THE adyocates for faith, on the other hand, in oppoſition to reaſon, are often caught 
by the ſound of words, when, in the heat of diſpute againſt their adverſaries, they run into 
_ a fort of common place (for that has been top uſual even with learned men) of decrying reaſon, 
and bringing it into contempt, As if there could be any hopes of our being able to convince 
men of the reaſonableneſy of believing without gr againſt reaſon ; or we could expect to 
prevail by our particular way of reaſoning, after we had ſerioufl; endeayour'd to expoſe the 
weakneſs and uncertainty of reaſon in general. Qux reafan, however limited in extent, or ſhort 
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it its notices, yet is true and juſt, and may therefore be depended upon, ſo far as it extends, or 
within its own province; or elſe both faith and reaſon would be mere empty names. It is in 


* EL 


ARTICEL I: 


vain to diſpute againſt the uſe of reaſon, ſince every diſpute neceſſarily ſuppoſes it; and it is 


equally eſtabliſh'd, whether by arguments for or againſt it. There is no juſt complaint, in ſhort;, 


to be made againſt the uſe of reaſon, but againſt the abuſe of our liberty, in making falſe and 


precipitate judgments, without waiting for the orders of it. | : PE 
3. FROM What has been obſerv'd, we are better able to judge, in what ſenſe reaſon and 


| faith may be ſaid to be oppoſite; reaſon I mean 1 to the more popular and abuſive ac- 


ceptation of the word, whereof I have been ſpeaking., For to ſay, that a rational aſſent, and 
ſuch is faith, may be oppoſite to reaſon, properly ſo cad, is a contradiction in terms. But 
human conjeQures, and precipitate judgments, are often inconſiſtent, not only with the principles 


of true faith; but of reaſon too; and it is owing to mere accident, if they be not, in both re- 


ſpects, always ſo. That imaginary or pretended reaſon of vain men, who would be thought wiſe, 
and capable of penetrating farther, than men of vulgar or common capacities, into the nature 
of things, concerning which, they diſtinitly know little or nothing; yet pronounce with a bold 
definitive nir, and fo without underſtanding what they ſay, or whereof they affirm ; reaſon, we 
aver, in that falſe and counterfeit ſenſe, is the wiſdom which the ſcripture condemns as vanity 


and folly; and to which that ſolemn rebuke by the prophet, in the name of God, is particular- 


ly applicable. My thoughts are not your thoughts ; neither are your ways my was, ſaith the 
Lord. For as the heavens are higher than the earth; ſo are my wazs higher; than your wa ; and 
my thoughts than your thoughts *, | 2 | 
"REASON, we allow, is too gooda word to ſtand for raſhnefs, pride, or preſumption : 
And it were to be wiſlyd, among other abuſes of ſpeech, that of applying words to ſignify direct- 
ly contrary to their true and proper meaning, might be rectifyd. An abuſe, which not only. 
lays a great obſtacle in the way of private perſons, who profeſs to ſearch after truth, but by 


confounding the ordinary dialect of men, is very often prejudicial to the publick peace and trau- 


| "_ But till we can hope to ſee things calld oy their right names, or are able to prevent 
t 


e abuſe or miſapplication of words, we muſt ſatisfy our ſelves, as well as we can, with en- 
deavouring, where there is occaſion for it, to tate and explain both their proper and improper 
Ns FROM what has been ſaid, we ſhall be likewiſe better enabled to anſwer a popular 
queſtion, or, as ſome may perhaps think it, a problem; namely, what are the proper boundaries 
of faith and reaſon 2 If by reaſon be meant ſuch diſcoveries, as mere unaſſiſted reaſon might 
make without revelation, we cannot preciſely determine the extent of it; And, what would it 
avail if we could; It is ſufficient that we know many things by revelation, which we had other. 
ways been wholly ignorant of. And ſome things that we might perhaps have diſcover'd by the 
light of nature only, are reveal'd to us in the holy ſcriptures after a more clear, diſtin, and 
perfeft manner. If by reaſon be meant reaſon in general, or our rational faculties, then tis im- 
pertinent to ſeek for the boundaries between faith and reaſon ; which have ſtrictly no boundaries 


- diltin& from each other: For faith being a rational aſſent, wherever reaſon ends, faith muſt of 


neceſſity end with it. | | 

SOME things, indeed, according to the vulgar way of ſpeaking, are ſaid to be above reaſon, 
ar beyond reaſon, Whereby is intimated, that we may be capable of believing farther than we 
underſtand, This may be true in a qualify'd ſenſe; but, in ſtrictneſs of ſpeech, our ideas do 
really extend, as far as our faith extends. As there can be no faith without afſent ; nor an 
aſſent, but to ſome intelligible propoſition 3 nor any intelligible. propoſition, without intelligible 
terms, that have proper ideas to anſwer them'; it is evident, that our ideas are of the ſame ex- 
tent with our faith, and that we underſtand as mucn, and no more or leſs, than we believe. 

THAT I may not be ſuſpected of having a deſign to advance any new or heterodox notion, 
whilſt Jam. only endeavouring to free the common way of expreſſion from ambiguity, which 
tends to breed confuſion of ideas in the mind upon this head; 1 ſhall deſcend to illuſtrate the 
ſtate of the caſe, by two or three pertinent inſtances, _ 3 | 

WE underſtand that there is a God, and that certain attributes eſſentially and incommuni- 
cably belong to him. But as to his particular eſſence or ſubſtance, wherein ir formally confiſts, 
or diſtinguiſhes him from all other beings, we believe nothing, becauſe we are able to determine 
nothing. We underſtand in general, what the reſurrection of a body means; and what it is for 
4 body to continue for ever in à ſtare of order, tranquillity, and perfection. As to the manner 


how it ſubſiſts, or acts in ſuch a ſtate, we can believe nothing, neither is it requir'd that we 


ſhould, more or farther than we underſtand. We believe the thing, becauſe it is reveaPd, and 
in terms, the mcaning whereof is clear and intelligible. But the manner of it ean only be ſo 
far an object of our faith , as it is of our perception; neither can a wiſe God require us to be. 
lieve,. what we perceive nothing of As to the. doctrine of the eyer-blefſed Trinity, we under. 
— — EEE EE NNE 35 
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ſtand what we mean by one, and what by three; the meaning of the terms co-eternal, co-equal 
or co-effential is alſo known to us; but how, or after what manner a Trinity of Perſons, or, if 
that be not admitted, of any diſtinct qualities, powers, or operations; or, in other words, of 
three, under whatever diſtinction we conceive them, ſhould conſiſt with the perfect unity of the 
divine eſſence, is what we can neither believe, nor be requir'd to believe any farther, than we 
know, We believe, as far as we have ideas; and where we have no ideas, can have no belief. 
W here our reaſon falls ſhort, or leaves us in the dark, our faith does fo too. n 

MEN therefore declaim againſt the belief of myſteries, after a moſt impertinent manner, 
when they run out into a common place, about the impoſſibility of believing without ideas. We 
have ideas, ſo far as we believe, or may have them, ſo far as we can be oblig'd to believe; and 
diſtinct ideas too. But it is unreaſonable to disbelieve, what we underſtand conceruing any ſub- 
ject, becauſe we underſtand no more of it; or to deny our afſent to the truth of à thing, or the 
reality of its exiſtence. only becauſe the manner of its exiſting is unknown to us. If this were a 
good ground for denying our aſſent, we ought not to believe that we ſee any thing, till we can 
accurately and fully explain the whole myſtery ot viſion; or that there is indeed any ſenſible ob- 
ject, till we can ſhew how our inward ideas, which hav e no figure or dimenſion. ſhould repreſent - 
ſtatues or circles, fields or meadows. If we muſt not believe any thing, till we are perfectly able 
to account for it, and in-all its relations, there will be nothing left for us to believe, We muſt 
deny, in particular, that we think, becauſe we know not how we do ſo, or by what ſecret ſprings 
our thoughts are excited, and put in motion, But where can be the reaſon of rejecting what is 
clear, becauſe there are ſome things obſcure ; or of denying that we know any thing, becauſe 
we do not know all things. If thoſe who reject myſteries, would be thought men of reaſon, let 
them firſt make good their title, by ſhewing, that they form their judgments upon the true rules 
or maxims of reaſon; and that they are able to maintain the reaſonableneſs of their principles 
by any clear connexion. 5 *» | x” - F351 

THESE reflections may be ſufficient to ſhew, how fruitleſs and vain an attempt it would be 
to determine the preciſe boundaries between faith and reaſon; or to deſcribe, as ſume may affect 
to call them, their diſtinct provinces, Revelation gives us new notices of things; it extends and 
enlarges our proſpect; but lea ves us the ſame faculties, which we had before. So that our rea- 
ſon. has ſtill the ſame uſe, only a wider compaſs to employ and exert itſelf in. As in all other 
things propos'd to our belief, ſo concerning any articles of religion, we are to conſult the light 
of our own minds, and examine by our rational ſaculties, how far they are to be admitted, and 
with what reſtriftions; what weight they ſhould have with us; and what may be juſtly inferr'd 
from them? What may, be look'd upon as certain truth; and what as being founded only: in 
probability or conjecture? r bigs be admitted, where the ſtrength of the evidence lies 
another iro nor any thing rejected, where the reaſons why we ought to receive it, appear 


evidentlylſtronger. The moſt comprehenſive and general rule, is, that the beſt reaſons, if it be 
neceſſary th judge at all, ſhould always preponderate ; and conſequently, the trueſt faith is that, 

which, upon the whole, is moſt rational. The Bible, by this rule, will be found the beſt ſyſtem 
of philoſophy 3 and a true reaſoner from the proper lights and afliſtances of it, will differ very 
irtle from a true believer. L | ©: 
IHE comparative certainty of faith being thus ſettled upon a true and diſtin founda- 
tion; it ſhall be my next enquiry, as I proposd, whether, or how far any material 
difference may be ſuppos'd, in point of certainty, between the faith of the firſt chriſtians, and 
that of ſucceeding chriſtians, | | a Hs 
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„ 
Primitive faith compar d with traditional. 


OME have been of opinion, that faith, according to the gradual advances of time, muſt 

O grow more weak and precarious. An opinion, which has not the leaſt grounds, either in 
the reaſon of things, in fact; or hiſtory. e do not find, that there is now any more occaſion 
to doubt, whether there were two ſuch perſons as Julius Ceſar or Cicero, than there was a thou- 
fand years ago; or'that our old hiſtories ought, for that reaſon, to have leſs credit, than thoſe 
of a later or modern date, Traditional truths, well atteſted, are to be as firmly believ'd in one 
age as In another; and ſhould not be thought leſs credible for being often told ar reported; it 
ſhould rather be an argument, the greater diſtance of time there is from their firſt diſcovery, 


and 
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and the more they have been conſider d and examin'd, that the original evidence aa them was 0 


much the ſtronger, 


BUT this is not the point, which I would ſpeak to at preſent. The queſtion is, whether 


| thoſe, who ſaw the miracles of Chriſt, or of his apoſtles, and conversd with them, had any 


greater certainty to build their faith upon, than thoſe, to whom thoſe miracles were reported 


dy the teſtimony of others? And the reſolution of this will turn upon another enquiry, whether 


the evidence of ſenſe be not more certain, 1 do not ſay, more affecting, than that of human 
teſtimony; or hiſtory, what confirmation ſoe ver may have been given to the truth of It: 


IT has been already obſerv'd, that the evidence of faith, as it now ſtands, tho founded upon 
human teſtimony, is nevertheleſs really infallible: So many, and ſo ſtrong circumſtances all 


conſpiring to ratify and ſtrengthen it; and a contradiction to reaſon, obſervation, hiſtory, and 
common ſenſe, as well as to the wiſdom and goodneſs of God, being imply'd in the denial of it; 


' theſe conſiderations. I ſay, exclude all doubt, as to the certainty of faith, and even extort aſſent 
from thoſe, who ſtriftly and impartially attend to them. Such an evidence therefore cannot be 


conceivd, upon any reaſonable grounds, to have leſs force to perſuade than the evidence of 
ſenſe. Neither can there be more or ſtronger arguments offer'd to prove the truth of our ſenſes, 
than there are to prove the truth of thoſe teſtimonies, upon which our belief was originally 
grounded, or is ſill ſupported. The certainty for thoſe reaſons muſt be allow'd equal in both 
reſpects ; tho it is not pretended that the latter is ſo apt to affect the mind, or, in general, to 
make ſo ſtrong, lively, or deep an impreſſion upon it. 80 far as reaſon goes, both theſe kinds 


of evidence are upon an equal foot, But cool and ſedate reaſoning is not ordinarily ſo moving, 
as what comes before the ſenſes, or is reported by them. Eſpecially if it have any proper and 
direct tendency to gratify the imagination or paſſions; or is better adapted to preſerve the mind 


in a ſupine or indolent ſtate ; which is ſo commonly averſe to labour, but never ſooner weary 
or diſcourag'd, than when the truths propos'd to it are made up of many parts, and require a 


cloſe and continued attention, But what comes into the mind by the way of the ſenſes has a 


more eaſy and free admiſſion, or rather it naturally makes Its own way, by awakening the man, 


| who would fleep over reaſons, an engages the attention of thoſe, who, in regard to points, as 


we call them, of mere ſpeculation, would ſtand wholly unmov'd, as having neither ſtrength or 
liberty of mind for ſuch dry and taſteleſs enquiries. We have here aſſign'd the cauſe, why the 
Kill voice of reaſon is ſo little or ſeldom attended to by the generality of mankind. Some can- 
not be prevaiPd upon ſo much as to give ear to it. Others, whoſe attention is in ſome meaſure 
at firft awaken'd by it, ſoon grow weary of ſo jejune, and, as they apprehend it, dull an enter- 
tainment; or are diverted from it by the more ſtrong, vigorous, and agreeable action of ſenſible 
objects upon them. In order therefore both to excite and keep up the attention, teſtimony of 
ſenſe is of much greater force than cool or naked reaſon. It carries all the weight in it that 


reaſon itſelf does, and has, in the foregoing reſpects a more powerful and extenſive influence. 


This kind of evidence, in a manner commands our aſſent; while the other rather appears to 
ſollicit, and, at the moſt, to perſuade it. They may be equally forcible, if equally admitted or 
entertain'd. But the difference is, one muſt find its way, while the other makes it; and when 
the way is open to both, the manner of receiving them permits us not long to doubt, which of 
them we are more inclin'd to prefer. Tho? chriſtians therefore, in the infancy of the church, 


had not more certain proofs than we have of thetruth of chriſtianity, or the principal articles 


of the chriſtian faith ; yet the proofs they had were near, more ſenſible, and awakening, and 
for the theſe reaſons in general, more irreſiſtible. As the firſt converts to chriſtianity had 
greater difficulties and ſtronger prejudices to maſter, than thoſe who were afterwards born with- 
in the boſom of the church, and educated under her care; ſo it was agreeable to the wiſdom 
and goodneſs of God, that their attention to the proofs of the chriſtian religion, ſhould be ex- 


cited after a more powerful and affecting manner. To conclude this ſection, tho we want no 
- rational evidence at preſent either of the truth in general, or of the particular fundamental prin» 


ciples of chriſtianity; yet it muſt be acknowledg'd, that mere rational proofs propos'd to the 
mind, without any thing to move or ſtrike upon the ſenſes, operate but very ſlowly upon crea- 
tures, which have ſo little force of mind, as men, eſpecially the generality of men, are endow'd 
with. I ſhall only obſerve farther, that what has been here ſaid, ſeems highly agreeable to the 


deſign of our Saviour in the following words; Bleſſed are they that have not ſeen, and yet have 


beliewd. It ſeems reaſonable to conclude from the preference which appears here to be given to 
ſucceeding chriſtians,in reſpect to the greater merit of faith, that to believe without the evideuce 
of ſenſe, requires greater ſtrength, liberty, and a more ingenuous diſpoſition of mind, than to 
believe upon the evidence of ſenſe, I ſhall take occaſion from hence to conclude this chapter 
with an enquiry, how far we may be under a neceſſity or moral obligation to believe any truths 
clearly propos d, or reveaPd to us, | 
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A S ſome attribute too much to faith, in oppoſition to works; concerning which they ſpeak 
YN upon the com pariſon very ſlightly, and ſometimes as if it were really dangerous for a 
man to think the practice of moral virtue of any confequence towards his ſalvatien; fo o- 
thers are no leſs apt to cry up morals in oppoſition to faith, as if it were an act or habit of the 
mind, that had no manner, of relation to them. The former error reſolves all obedience into 
a ſtrong faith; the latter all orthodoxy into a good life. Between them both, obedience 
and faith are made things almoſt indifferent. Both extremes ariſe from the fame principle, 
the love of liberty, or rather a falſe and criminal deſire of independency. ' The former are 
more impatient of reſtraint in point of ptactice; the other as to matters of opinion; Thoſe 
are more under the power of the paſſions, which renders them enemies to ſober living; 
theſe of the imagination, which makes them equally averfe to ſober” thinking, They are the 
latter, whom I am now more immediately concern'd: to fpeak to. It has been aſſerted in 
other words above, that men are accountable for their erroneous: judgments, as well as for 
"al Ae, conduct. Indeed; ſtrictly ſpeaking, we are only accountable for making ſuch 
judgments, as our liberty properly conſiſts in the power we have to make them. An immoral 
conduct is but the neceſſary effect and conſequence ot our judging wrong. And therefore 
we are as much oblig'd to think regularly, and according to a certain order, as we are to live 
ſo; or rather the latter obligation neceſſarily ariſes out of the former. So that all morality 
is reſolvable, at laſt, into the power we have of regulating our own thoughts and judg- 
ments. | 0 CCC rr! bug ci. 
IH E queſtion therefore about the heceſlity of an orthodox faith, will not turn upon this, 
whether we may be accountable for the falſe and erroneous judgments made by us; it being 
evident, that we are under no neceſſity of making ſuch judgments; which is the ſame thing 
with making a bad choice; But the queſtion is, whether ſpeculative points in religion, which 
do not directly influence our practice, may not be of themſelves ſo obſcure, or of ſo little 
conſideration, that a man is more excuſable, at leaſt, for proceeding to judge, without a ſtrict 
examination of them; or without that attention, which was requiſite to prepare him for ma- 
king a true judgment. To which we ſay, that tho' men ought never to paſs judgment 
without evidence; yet they are indeed leſs culpable for being miſtaken. Wherever 
then the ſubject matter of their miſtake is of little or no conſequence, or there is not evi. 
dence ſufficient to ground a firm and rational aſſent upon, after a due, ſerious, and impar- 
tial examination; nay if a man happens, in certain Cafes, where he apprehends himſelf 
more particularly oblig'd to judge one way or other, to miſtakz or determine wrong, tho? 
concerning a Point of greater moment; yet provided he keeps his thoughts and opinion to 
himſelf; and does not endeavour to ſpread or propagate his error; it is certainly more ex- 
cuſable in him, than an immoral conduct would be; becauſe his private judgment hurts no 
body, nor gives any viſible occaſion of ſcandal or offence z and it is alſo much eaſier to miſtake 
in points. of ſpeculation, than concerning the rules of practice, Tl 917424 
BUT it che queſtion ſhould be put, whether it be not, upon a general conſideration; a 
greater crime to propagate hereſy, or corrupt the true faith of Chrik, to ſay nothing of in- 
fidelity, than to lead an irregular, or vicious life; We muſt affirm that it is; as being a crime, 
ar once, of a more dangerous, and a more diffufive influence. 1t muſt be allow'd, that he 
who poyſons the founrains of natural religion and morality, if we may judge of his crime 
by the direct, and malignant effects of ir, is much more criminal, than a mere immoral man: 
Becauſe his principles tend, if they be not ſo deſigned, to introduce an univerſal corruption of 
manners, and to deſtroy the very grounds and reaſons of moral virtue in every kind. He- 
reſies, in like manner, which tend to overthrow the doctrines of reveabd religion, and eſpeci- 
ally if they be induſt riouſſy propagated to that end, import more flagrant guilt, than a neglect 
of conforming our ſelves, in other reſpects, to the rules of that religion. An hereſiarch, in a 
word, when opposd to a bad chriſtian, is as a Julian or a Celſus, upon the compariſon, with 
a mere practical Pagan. 4 5 f | | | 
THEY are imposd upon therefore by a great fallacy, in their way of reaſoning, who 
pretend, that men are not, in ſo high a meaſure, accountable for heretical notions, which yet 
rhey openly advance, as for a bad life; or that a man may more ſafely corrupt the faith of 
Chriſt, than be corrupt in his morals. For they do not ſtate the caſe right, nor make a juſt 
compariſon, Should any one lay down principles to juſtify impurity, or exceſs in eating or 
drinking, and fo be a heretick (if the manner of expreſſion may be allow'd) in morality ; ſuch 
a one might we grant render himſelf more obnoxious and deteſtable, than a we with 
reſpect to points properly theological. But, as the compariſon is made, between an heretick, 
and a bad immoral man; the queſtion comes to this, whether it be not more dangerous, or 


do not argue, in the attempt, a greater depravation of mind, to corrupt the faith of the whole 
| church, 
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church, than to lay an occaſton before certain particular perſong öf ſcandal- or perha ps of a 
guilty compliance, by a ſinful exathiple, e. gm tt, 
IT is not then-without reaſon, that ſome perſons ate acted with 3 ſtronger zeal ag inſt he- 
zeticks in opinion; than againſt Uberrines in praQice 3 the prefetyarivn of he hole being of 
greater con ſequence, and more to be conſulted, thau the prefervation of a ſmall; or, in any 
n leſs part. While principles remain firm and unfhaken; tho' mer "may act con- 

ary ro them, there is ſomething ſtill left to reduce them, anck ro prevent rhe defection of 
others. Bat when foundations re caſt down, nothing but coufuffon, and every evil work, 
cam be expected to follow. I fhall, upon all theſe accounts, take occaſion to infer the necek- 
fity ofa becoming zeal for preſerving the purity of the faith, againſt all innovations whatever, 
as 4 heceſſiry and indiſpenfable duty.” A duty, faded, expreſſly enjoin'd in the holy ſcrip? 


tures, which require, «fd with which, fanctien I ſhall therefore enforce this inference; that 
we [Polls earneſtly contend” for the faith, which was once deliberd to the ſaints, and hold Fa 
JJV ⁵ — 4 
HAVING thus ptevioully obſeri?d what f'rliought might be proper, and ot come gooc 
uſe, uon ths fubjeE of faith in genetal; I proceed, add, [ hope, ts aL e 
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AVING, in the firſt book, provid the exiſtence and chic of God, in 
to Atheiſts and Polytheiſts, that is to all ſuch as either. 
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een, - oppoſition hoth 
do tot believe.a God, or that 


beheve there are more Gods than one. I ſhall not here farther” employ any #rguments di- 


realy aga inſt them; but addreſs what T have to ſay with a peculiar regard to Chriſtians; by 
conſide ring what they ate to believe concerning God, under the hotion of a Father; and 
as one God, with reſpect to the doctrine of the bleſſed Trinity. Fo tho' it is only here ſaid 
in general, I believe in God; yet it is obſervable, that in the moſt ahcient creeds this article 
runs, I believe in one God; wherein they follow the ſtyle of St. Paul *; and perhaps delignedly, 
in oppoſition both to heathens ahd hereticks; and all ſuch as might fuppoſe more ſelf-exiſtent, 
or unoriginated, beings; more firſt principles, than one. But there is immediately added, 

ather 3 which, as it reſtrains the title of God, in-ſome ſenſe, to one perſon only; ſo it in- 


timates likewiſe, that the perſon thus emphatically or eminently ſtyPd the one God, is not 


a ſolitary deity, but has a Son of the ſame nature with him, and exiſting from him, and with 
him, and in him. Ruffin ſays, when you hear the word Father, underſtand it Father of a Sou |; 
meaning of his Son Feſus Chriſt, as all the primitive ereeds are to be underſtood **, At what 
certain time the ancient creeds were form'd or perfected, is not evident; there is no doubt, 
but they owe their original to the form of baptiſm, and were gradually enlarg'd as there 
was occaſion, with ſome difference of expreſſion, in different churches'; but ſtill agreeing in the 
principal doctrines contain'd. in them. Tho' the Roman creed, which we here undertake to 
explain, did not particularly, as the reſt, fay, one God; but ſimply, God ; yet it certainly 
imports the ſame ſenſe, and might omit the mentioning of it, either becauſe it was ſufficient- 
ly imply'd ; or becauſe the church if Rome met with leſs oppoſition, in the article of the unity, 
than other churches. That the Father is the God, or the one God, intended in the article, 
and that the Son is not here comprebended in the Father, is evident. (as Biſhop Pearſon juſtly ob- 
ſerves ) not only from the original, or occaſion, but alſo from the very letter of the creed; 


which teaches us to believe in God the Father, and in his Son, For if the Son were included in 


the Father, then were the Son the Father of himſelf. 


1 
0 
1 


_ HOWEVER therefore the other two perſons may be comprehended in the one God, of 
which I ſhall ſay more hereafter; yet there is a certain ſenſe, in which the Father only, may 


be ſtyl'd the one God, and is fo ſtyf'd in all the ancient creeds, as well for the ſake of order 


and method, as for other great and weighty reaſons, which will appear in the ſequel. 

FOR the fuller explication of the words of this article, it will be proper to conſider, 

I. THE notion of G6d, or what the name of God here implies. 

II. THE notion of the one God, and what that implies, or how it is peculiarly applicable 
to God the Father. | | 2 e | 
-L'LET us conſider the notion of God, or what the name God here implies. Ruffin * re- 
marks upon this occaſion, that the name God denotes that nature or ſubſtance, which is ſupreme, 
above all; is without beginning, and without end, inviſible, incorporeal, ineffable, incompre henſi- 
bie, Re. "The Arlans, Tome time before, the better to diſguiſe their hereſy, and prepare the 
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 **#* Nature ipſius vel ſubſtantie, que eft ſuper omnia, appellatio. Ruff. in Symb, p. 540. 
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way for its reception, had ptetended that the word God was nothing more than a relative; word, 
not importing nature, but office. So that a made God, or an adopted God, might be thought 
to be truly God, in a proper ſignification of the word. This ſubterfuge was recurr'd to, in order 
to obviate a plea, of the Catholicks for the divinity of Chriſt; namely, that he was not call'd 
God in a looſe metaphorical ſenſe, but in the ſtrict and proper acceptation of the word God; 
and therefore was truly and really God. This could not be deny'd without open defiance. to 
ſcripture and, tradition; and therefore they were forc'd to bring. down the ſenſe of the word 
God, and, that they might ſerve their own hypotheſis, to make it a mere relative term. And 
hence it was, that the Catholicksſo much inſiſted upon it, that the word God denoted, not the 
office, but, ſtrictly, the nature and ſubſtance, of the perſon to whom it was apply'd; and th 
nothing could be truly and properly God; which was not of a divine, uncreated, immutables 
and eternal ſubſtance. Hence it was, that “ Baſil, the two + Gregorzes, N At hanaſius, * Hil- 
ary, I Aut ih, and other catholicks, contended that the name God denoted ſubſtance, and was 
a word of abſolute ſignification, This pretence of the Arians hath been fince revived. and im- 
proved by the followers of Socizas. Crellius, in particular, thought it worth his while to ſpend 
a whole A chapter in order to corroborate it; and it muſt be confeſsd to be a point of ſome 
moment both in the Socinian and Arian controverſy. For, if the ſenſe, of the word God be 
merely relative, denoting vnly power or authority ; if it ſignifies only, protector, ruler, gover- 
nor, or the like, then any. ruler, protector, or governor, is, in the proper ſignification of the 
word, God; and the ſupreme God is no other ways call'd God, than as he is called Lord or 

King ; both which titles are properly applicable to creatures, or to mortal men, only in different 
meaſure and degree. He that rules, governs, protects, be it more or leſs, is as truly and really 

a ruler, governor, or protector, as the ſupreme Governor of all; that is, if the Arian and Socini- 
an ſenſe be right, is as much a God, tho not ſo great or powerful a God, as God, the maker of 
heaven and carth. If this be ſo, two. very material points are gain'd againſt the Catholicks; 
firſt, that no advantage can be ack of the title of God apply'd to the Son, or Holy Ghoſt, in 
ſcripture or antiquity ; and, ſecon ly, that an Arian, or Socinian, may maintain his novel 
hypotheſis, and yet Keep up to the ancient way of ſpeaking ; may ſay, that the Yon of God is truly 
really, ſtrictly, and properly God, and believe him a creature, or a mere man, at the ſame time: 
Which, as it very much conti ibutes to mollify the harſhneſs of their principles, otherways grat- 
ing to chriſtian ears; ſo it may ſerve for a blind to more ignorant or inconſiderate readers. 
FOR theſe reafons, it may appear very proper to examine this pretence a little farther, and 
to determine the true meaning of the name God, in oppoſition. to ſuch falſe gloſſes and dan- 

gerous comments upon Ih... | may 1119 core n gt. | - 
IHE etymology of the word God in engliſh, or of Deus in latin, or of os in greek, or of 
Elohimin the hebrew, will ſignify very little. The queſtion is, in what ſenſe ſcripture and anti- 
quity have us'd the word; and whether they do not diſtinguiſh one peculiar proper ſenſe of the 
word, from other relative, metaphorical, and improper acceptations of it. 
_ TIRENAUS is poſitive, that the ſacred writings never call any thing, or perſon, abſolutely 
and definitively God, but what is truly God; and what he meant by being truly God, is ſuffici- 
ently clear from his works; particularly from the laſt paragraph of his eighth chapter, book the 
third; where he expreſſly maintains, that no creature can be juſtly call'd God: And from the 
firſt chapter of the fourth book, where he interprets truly God, by naturally, God; or God by 
nature. | * 211 153; bil ns 

IF we look into the ſcriptures themſelves, we ſhall there find that the word Sg, or God, has 

often an abſolute ſignification, and not merely relative; particularly when the term Jehovah is 
render'd by it; a word, undoubtedly, of abſolute ſignification, and expreſſing being itſelf, or a 


ſelf-exiſtent ſubſtance *, he 5 | 1 

So when it is ſaid, I am God, and not Man t; and, thou art a man, and not God *. The 
word God denotes the eſſence and ſubſtance of God, as being different from, and infinitely more 
excellent than the nature of man. For of what proper ſignifieation or uſe would it be to ſay, I 
am governor, ruler, lord, and not man? Or why ſhould the word God be thought a word of 
Office, more than the word man, to which it is oppogd? Add to this the famous text of St. 
Paul f, where he rejects thoſe as no Gods, which are not Gods by nature; that is, which are 
not effentially or ſubſtantially ſuch. And, in another place +þ, he diſtinguiſhes thoſe that are 
called Gods in the large figurative ſenſe, from him that is really and properly ſo called; that is, 
from him that is God by nature. So that he only is, truly and ſtrictly, God, who is God by 
nature; and nature is but another word for eſſence, or ſubſtance, in the place above cited. 

T O confirm this, let us next enquire into the ſentiments of the ante-nicene writers, who lived 
before the Arian controverſy; and may be allow'd as competent. judges of the ſenſe of the word 
God in ſcripture. At leaſt, we may learn from them the ſenſe of the chriſtian church in the 
firſt ages of it. I have before ſhew'd what it is in the ſenſè of Trenexs, to be truly and properly 
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TT; has very punttually ſignifed af manner of his gener a« 
mares he is God. Tertullian I is very full 
and expreſs, to our purppſe, In e with Margion, who aſſerted cwo my and, » of 
ten the harſhneſs of his alſertion, urg'd thoſe places of ſcripture, where the name of god is 
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TO the ſame e in his diſpute, with the heretick Zermogenes, who afferted matter 


| | 4 at; yet none 
of them ever doubted, whether God was always God; which makes it clear tod .dehonfraths 
on, that they did not underſtand the word God, as a mere relative word, but as a word of ab- 


ſolute ſignification, expreſſing ſubſtancge. 


apply'd it to the Son, in the very ſame ſenſe. It was a Conſtant rule and maxim with 
that whatever is begotten of God is God +#. This is (41d frequently by moſt of the oy: 


theo # p * 5 ans I of t. 2 On this .arg1 
is worth obſerving. He tells us}, that the nature or reaſon” of the thing Itſelf muſt con- 
18 DOT! f man, is man; fo he that of is God, muſt be God. Now it 
is impoſſible to give any tolerable account of this common maxim of the ancient writers, if 
they took the word God in the relative ſenſe only, or did not undetftand it ſtrictly to de. 
re ſubſtance, In the citations from Ireneus, eh and rakter it is not tach he that 
is begotten, but that thing (or that 'ſubſtance)that is begotten.” "Beſides, if it wereſaid ; that 
the perſon who is begotten of God, muſt be God, as It is ſaid/or 1 in the other writers 
referod,.to z It is 00 only reaiony n the ſame ſenſe with 
the former. For it is as rediculons 
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lation to the divinity of God the Son, is not now thequeſti 
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derſtand the word Cod in a mere relative ſenſe, but tfrought it'imply'a"fomerhſpg of the na- 
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thre and "ſubſtance of the petſon to wham it was aſcrib'd, as well as dominion; and that do- 
mini-n implyd but the ſecondary and confequential, not the principal and primary notion of 
4 perſon t at is truly and really God. 5 aber 8 M 2 1 80 OY ky BY "I WERE 
THE argument of Cre#tus , drawn from the of Ae ering, Of vently and . 1 
join'd with the word God; as when it Is ſaid, our God, their God, 'yout God, or the lite, is 
of very little weight; unſefs it can be ſhewn, that a Word of abſolute” fignification cannot be 
uſed relatively; er that the ſume word may not have either an abſplute or a relative ſignifi 
cation, according as it is differently apply; or may not ſometimes have both together 
Suppoſe the word God to carry in it the idea of an Infinite, eternal, unereated governor; it 
is manifeſt, that it may expreſs both the nature and the office; and, SR to the latter; 
may be properly joiĩn'd with relative terms. And thus when we ſay out God, or your God 
it does not barely mean one who has fupreme ONT us; but one whoſe nature an; 
per fections are the ground of that dominion z whoſe eſſence or ſubftkance'is as truly divine, 
as his dominion. So, upon the whole matter, when we declare in the creed that the perſo 
of the Father is God, we do. not only mean that his office is to rule, and that he has domi 
nion over us; but that his ſubſtance, nature, and perfections are infinite. And ſo we are to 
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which is primarily ta he confider'd: in the perſon oft Babes ay the root and fountain of 


tiles; 1 0 Father was the ohe Gad principal intended in, both. But fas 
t exclusive of the Sons divipity, tion; to it: No; but to idols only. © In like 
manner, fays he, now in gun diſputes a e i 5 are uſed to wave the confidera 

tron” of WHIT relate ag ems mmi eg , be his meaning) ta a proper ſeaſon, an 
* to content our ſelves for the A only with confuting the Polytheiſm o the heathens, 
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or reaſon, for ſtyling the Father, in a certain ſenſe, the one God; and what alſo for ſtyling the 
whole three Perſons, the one God, in another ſenſe. 

I. WE have the authority of ſcripture. for ſtyling the Father emphatically or eminently, not 
by way of excluſion, the one God. I need not be particular in citing the many paſſages, where 
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God abſolutely ſignifies the Father, or where he is call'd the one or only God. The texts re- 


ferr'd to * are remarkable, and will be ſufficient to this purpoſe, without mentioning any other, 
ALL the diſpute is, whether theſe texts do not ſpeak of God the Father as one God, in ſo 
abſolute a ſeuſe, that neither the Son, nor the Holy Ghoſt, can be properly called God, nor a 
Trinity of Perſons, if we may argue from the natural force and ſignification of words, be ſup- 
pos d to ſubſiſt in the unity of the divine nature 2 As to the firſt of theſe texts, it may eaſily be 
accounted for. When it is ſaid, the Word was, in the beginning, with God, we readily grant 
that the Father is here calld abſolutely God; bur his being calld ſo, cannot, we ſay, be inter- 
preted to exclude the Son from having a perſonal ſubſiſtence in the Godhead; for this evident 
reaſon; that in the ſollowing part of the verſe, and the Word was God, the Son, who is acknow- 
ledg'd to be the fame perſon with the Word, is call'd God in a ſenſe no leſs abſolute, than that 
wherein the Father is calld God in the former part of it. The other text cited from the 
ſame apoſtle, this is life eternal, to know thee, the only true God, and Feſus Chriſt, whom thou 
haſt ſent, may be thought more difficultly reconcileable with the doctrine, which aſſerts more 
Perſons than one in the Godhead ; ſince the Father ſeems here ſtyl'd not ſo much abſolutely 
God, as directly in contradiſtinction to the divinity of any other Perſon, and in particular to 
that of the Son. But neither ſhall we find any great difficulty in what is here objected, if we 
can but prove, that the title of true God is any where in ſcripture expreſſly attributed to the 
Son: For then it will be neceſſary that the word oz/y ſhould not be underſtood in a ſenſe ex- 
cluſive of the Perſon of the Son, but in oppoſition to falſe gods, or as it is in the primary and 
more eminent ſenſe applicable to the Father. Otherways tnere would be two, and both of 
them, in a proper ſenſe, true Gods, 


NOW that Chriſt is expreſſly ſtyl'd the true God, is evident from that famous text. We know 


that the Son of God is come, and hath given us an underſt anding, that we may know him that is 
true; and we are in him, that is true; even in his Son Jeſus Chriſt, This is the true God aud 
eternal life. The moſt material objections againſt the ſ\nie which the orthodox put upon theſes 
words, may be reduc'd to the three follow ing particulars, That, | | 

I. THIS is the only place, wherein it is fo much as pretended, that Chriſt is ſtybd the 
true God, oft oe | 


II. THE orincipal deſign of the apoſtle is not to ſpeak here concerning the divinity of 


the Son of God, but to caution men againſt jdolatry. _ 465 hey 2 
III. THAT the relative his may not improperly according to a uſual way of interpreting 
ſcripture, be referr'd to the Father. 3 Fs, 
i, THE firſt objeRion is of no force, or rather very trifling For if this place, ſince it is not 
ſ much as. pretended to be ſpurious, or in any material point corrupted, do really ſpeak of 
Chriſt as true God, it is of equal authority to prove the truth of his divinity in the higheſt 
ſenſe, as if it had been deliver'd in ſeveral other places of the holy ſcriptures, and expreſſly 
in the lame terms; except the Holy Spirit ſhould be ſuppos'd, which is impoſſible, both in the 
nature of the thing, and by the confeſſion of our adverſaries, to contradict himſelf, One propoſi- 
tion clearly reveal'd in the inſpir'd writings, 1s of the ſame force to perſuade our aſſent, as if it 
| had been repeated in every page of them, But whether this place do really ſpeak of Chriſt 
as true God, will appear more evident even on occaſion, of the two following objections. For, 
II. 1 F it be the principal deſign of the apoſtle, in this place, to caution men againſt the 
' worſhip of idols, it is ſtrange that he ſhould expreſs himſelf after a manner, if Chriſt be not tru- 
ly God, moſt proper to miſlead men into idolatry; by declaring him to be ſo, according to the 


moſt natural and obvious ſenſe of the words,- It bad been ſufficient to his purpoſe of condemn · 


ing idolatry, if we argue only from his intention in theſe words, to have afferted, that there 
are three Perſons in the unity of the divine nature; as much as if he had expreſſly aſſerted, that 
there is but one divine Perſon, And therefore his deſign. in theſe words, if it was principally 
tocondemn-the worſhip of falſe gods, can be no argument againſt the truth or reaſonableneſs of 
ſuch an aſſertion. The one God of the Chriſtians, in oppoſition to idols, is the whole three Per- 
ſons together in the unity of che Godhead. | Suppoling therefore, what we have as yet a right to 
ſuppoſe, that Chriſt is truly God, it cannot be objected, that the apoſtle, by calling him ſo, would 
leſſen the force of his caution againſt idolatry, or the worſhip of falſe gods, But rather, I ſay, 
a a ſtrong proof might be drawn from the very ſcope of his argument, that Chriſt is in a true, 
and in the ſtrieteſt ſenſe, 'God: For otherways he had propos d it after ſuch a manner, as, to 
the moſt natural apprehenſions of thoſe whom he argued to, would not ſo much have defeated 
the great end of it, as have introduc'd an error in direct contradiction to the truth, he was go» 
1 +0 eſtabliſh. I ee . | was eee e ee | —— —— Ca — 
III. A8 to what is pretended, in the laſt place, that the relative %% may not improperly 
be referr'd to the Father, it does not by any means follow from hence, that therefore, accord- 
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irg to the moſt natural order and conſtruction of the words it ought to do ſo: Nay, the very 
reafon aſſign'd why it ſhould do ſo, (namely, that the relative does not always in the ſcriptures ' 
neceſſarily refer to the immediate antecedent) proves that the Interpretation, whieh our ad- 
verſaries put upon theſe words, is contrary to the common rules of interpreting them. For 
the ordinary method, in this caſe, is never to be departed from, except where there is, in 
the natural reaſon of the thing, ſome viſible neceſſity for it. But there is ſo far from being 
a neceſſity of our departing here from the common interpretation on any ſuch account, or 
in reſpect to any unreaſonable conſequences, which would follow upon our keeping to it, 
that it is at once moſt agreeable to the natural order of the words in the text, and another 
character of our Lord, confeſſedly on both tides here given him. For he is deſerib'd in the 
abſtract, and in repeated terms, as him that is true; which we think a character that can only 
be apply'd and properly belong to the true God. It is alſo one of the characters which God 
appropriates to himſelf, by way of diſtinction, in the holy ſcriptures that he 7s the true Cod; but 
no expreſſion could have heen more, ſtrong or emphatical to denote that character, than that 

which is here apply'd to the Son, and, as we obſerv'd, in repeated terms, him that is true. 
This is what we argue, that, God, who has declar'd himſelf, jealous of his honour, would 
not have given the glory of a name ſo peculiar to the divine nature, to another; to any crea- 
ture or perſon whatever who was not God: And that if the Son be him who is true, abſtraftedly, 
and in the ſublime ſenſe of the words, which the repetition of them ſtill more powerfully im- 
ports, then the Father, conſider das having a diſtinct eſſence from the Son, cannot be only, or 
indeed eſſentialy, true God. A created intelligent being may be ſaid, in a ſenſe, to be true, 
as he is divinely commiſſion'd or inſpir'd 3 or as he thinks and ſpeaks'the truth: But to be 
call'd him that is true emphatically, or in an abſolute ſenſe, which is the ſame as if he were 
denominated truth, in the abſtract, is a character which ought not to be appropriated to any 
ether being than the true God. It is not therefore of great importance to our preſent en- 


quiry, whether Chrift be omitted in the original text or not . The word Son being ſufficient. 
to diltinguiſh the perſon ſpoken of, and to connect the relative with the character here applyd, 
and properly belonging to him, i HER £1 | 
FROM all which, we may conclude, that the following text of the ſame apoſtle which has 
been commonly underſtood as parallel to that I am conſidering, ought to be explain to the 
ſame effect. This is life eternal, to know thee, the only true God; and Feſus Chriſt, whom thow 
haſt ſent. From which words, it has been argued, that the Father is called the true God, 
not only abſolutely, but directly in contradiſtinction to the Son. This is granted on both ſides, 
But then, we ſay, the Father is here contradiſtinguiſh'd from the Son, not in oppoſition to his 
divinity, but to his human nature, which he aflum'd, in order to qualify him for his miſſion 
from the Father, to tranſat with mankind. It is one thing to conſider our Lord in his di- 
vine Perſon, and another thing to confider him in his mediatorial, or with reſpect to which 
he is here more eſpecially deſcrib'd, his prophetical office. There is even ſome difference to 
be made when we ſpeak of his divinity, abſolutely conſider'd, and of the order according to 
which he ſubſiſts in the divine nature. In the firſt ſenſe, as God he is equal to the Father; 
as 4 Prophet ſent by the Father, inferior to him, And I do not know whether it may nor 
alſo be allow'd, in the laft place, that, conſider'd as the Son, or ſecond Perſon in the Godhead. 
according to the natural ideas we have of order, and if we reſtrain them wholly to it, 20e Fa- 
RT Cc... ME GE Ee... i | 561 19 9:7; 1" 
THE diſtinction eſpecially between the dignity of Chriſt, conſider'd as God, and as a Pro- 
phet ſent from God, is ſufficient to juſtify our explicatioh of this text as denoting the divine na- 
ture, not in contradiſtinction to Chriſt, as God, but as acting in his prophetical capacity, or by 
virtue of bis miſſion. | | 9753 T0 E 1 9 4 


— 
192 


THERE will be ſtin leſs difficulty, if we attend to what has been ſaid in explaining the laſt 
text *, Where God isſtyPd abſolutely God, and the Father of Feſus chrift, after ſuch a man- 
ner, as may be proper to ſhew, that theſe expreſſions do not exclude the divinity of the Son; 


and that they are ſpoken of the Father, not in contradiſtinction to his divinity, but to his 
character, or relation to the bur in one or more of the foregoing reſpects. DOTS 30S 

I ſhall only obſerve upon the whole matter, that the argument againſt a plurality of Perſons 
in the Godhead, becauſe the Father is ſtyPd abſolutely God, or the only true God, really proves 
too much; and muſt do ſo, even in the opinion of thoſe who urge it. If it be reaſonable or 
neceflary, to conclude from theſe expreſſions, that there js but one Perſon of the Godhead; it will 
prove, for the ſame reaſon, and contrary to, what our adverſaries will admit, that the Son is 
neither Gcd. nor Lord; becauſe it is ſaid abſolutely, that the Lord he is God +; and the true 
God A. And the-queſtion is put excluſively of all other perſons, who is God, but the Lord * 
Now in this way of arguing, if there be any force in it, the Father himſelf will not be God. 
For fince there is no God, but the Lord, and our Saviour is confeſſedly in ſcripture ſtybd the 
Lord, and o, Lord, there can conſequently be no other Perſon properly ſty d God, but himſelf, 


- 


* Dr. Abills, tho he retains the word Xęisbs in the text, yet obſer yes it was wanting in the Alexandriany 
and vulgar copies. A Ne T8409 39:4 de Ar f 
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II. Let us, in the next place, conſider, to our preſent purpoſe, ſome few of the numerous 
authorities, which might be cited from the ante · nicene fathers, who religiouſly, follow'd the 
language of the ſcriptures, as to the preſent article. This is confeſſedly the ſtyle of the an- 
cieat creeds down to the nicene creed; as of that creed it ſelf, and of others that were ſub- 
ſequent to it. And the primitive writers, tho? they often call the Son God, and ſometimes the 
Holy Ghoſt, God ; yet when they name Father and Son rg they generally call the firſt, 
God, abſolutely; and the other, either Lord only, or God of God, or Son of God, or the 
like : And when they ſpeak of the third Perſon, they call him generally the Holy Spirit, or 
the Spirit of God, reſerving, as it were, the title of God, as the more peculiar title of Fa- 
ther, chiefly to the Father. EO | | 


A good account of which may be had from Tertullian and Origen. The words of the former 


are, * © [ will not ſay Gods, nor Lords, in the plural number; but will make the apoſtle's 


_< expreſſion a rule for mine. If Father and Son are to be named together, I will ſtyle the Fa- 
ther God, and Feſ#s Chriſt Lord. Yet when I ſpeak of Chriſt alone, I may call him God, 


_ © after the example of the ſame apoſtle, whoſe words are, of whom Chriſt was, who is over all, 
© God, bleſſed for ever . Fe 


Origen ſpeaks to this purpoſe, in anſwer to ſuch as charg'd the Catholicks with believing more 
Gods than one. || That which is ſelf-exiſtent (underived) is * God abſolutely ; for which 
** reaſon our Saviour ſays, in his prayer to the Father, that they may know thee, the only 
46 true God. But whatever is God beſides that ſelf-exiſtent perſon, being ſo only by commu- 
© nication of his divinity, cannot ſo properly be call'd God abſolutely ; but rather God of 
** God. The meaning of both theſe writers is the ſame; either Father or Son is properly 
God, as equally having that nature or ſubſtance, which. only can denominate a perſon really 
divine. The ground of this diſtinction is primarily and underivatively in one, derivatively in 
the other. Wherefore the former is God abſolutely and eminently, as the firſt perſon; the 
other only God of God. This doctrine of the ante-nicene fathers was ſo far from being con- 


tradicted by the Catholicks ſucceeding them, that they all receiv'd and taught it. The nicene 
creed expreſsly confirms it. | | 


Alex ander, biſhop of Alexandria i, the great ſcourge of Arius, is as full for the preroga- 
tive of the Father in the true ſenſe, and of his being the only underiv'd Perſon in the God- 
head, as any writer before him, or after him. 5 8 | 

Hilary, another zealous Trinitarian, expreſſes himſelf to this pnrpoſe. Our making the 
« Son God, is no obje&ion againſt the Father's being the one God. He is the one God, 
« becauſe the only underiv'd God |||]. 5 

Athanaſius himſelf frequently ſays the ſame thing. I need but cite two or three paſſa- 
ges from him to this effect *. © When the Father is ſaid to be one or only God; + thoſe 
d expreſſions are very right: Becauſe he is really the one, and only, and the firſt God; not 
© excluſive of the Son. In another place, God is one, becauſe there is but one Father. 
And again, He is the only God, becauſe he is God of himſelf, and the only fountain of 
8 

Bail and Epiphanius both ſay, that there are not two Gods, becauſe not two Fathers. The 
ſame Baſil ſays, in another place, of the Holy Spirit, that | He is not the God abſolutely 

ſo called, and by way of eminence 3; but only the Spirit of God, and with God. All which ex- 
preſſions are very orthodox. Conformably to which, Euſebius ſays of God the Son; that he 
was not that God over all ; that is, he was not the firſt Perſon, not the Father, primarily and 
eminently ſtyPd |||], God. And from hence, by the way, we may underſtand what ſome of 
the ante-nicene writers mean, by denying the Son to be the God over all &. Notwithſtandin 
which, the fifth verſe of the ninth chapter to the Romans, was in a manner, univerſally under- 
ſtood of Chriſt, as being over all, God, bleſſed for ever. The title of God. over all, was never 
thought too high for the Son, in any other ſenſe ; but as it was made the cuſtomary appellation 
to denote the Perſon of the Father, of which more hereafter +. It would be endleſs to cite 
all the paſſages from the poſt-nicene writers, where they ſtyle the Father the one God, or ſome- 
times, the true and only God, which Epiphanius himſelf did not ſcruple, not to mention 
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others. The docrine of the Father's being primarily the one God, was never deny'd by any 


— 


; | ſober catholick writers; and therefore it is mere trifling for our modern unitarians to. inſiſt 
þ ſo much upon it; or to ima ine that they can gain any adv antage to their cauſe by it. The 
i church was always careful to maintain the Father's ſuperiority under that character; but ne- 
: ver pretended that there were three principles, three abſolute, original, independent divini- 


p ties? But e e Hagh ind for downright Tritheiſm. Indeed, the doctrine, (which 1 
am to ſpeak to preſently) that the three Perſons are but one God, meeting with the greateſt 
[ oppoſition; eſpecially from the time of Arius; ir became the great concern of the Catholicks to 
þ maintain and e abliſh'that doQrine. And the other doctrine, tho? very confiſtent with it, and 
8 1 very neceſſary” to be aſſented td, came by degrees to be leſs infiſted upon. So we find it, 
[ in a manner; paſs'd over in the Athanaſian creed, in the eighth century; and it is but tranſient- 
b | ly mention'd by the ſchoolmen ; which gave great adyantage to Soc inus, and his followers, upon 
þ the firſt publication of their hereſy. * For it being almolt forgotten, how, or in what ſenſe, the 
| Father was ſtyſd the one, br only God, by ſcripture and antiquity ; it appear'd, in a 
4 manner, inconſiſtent for the Father to be one God, and three perſons to be one God likewiſe. 
Crellias his celebrated book runs all upon this fopick ; and he has ſufficiently prov'd that the Fa- 
ther is, in à certain reſpect, the one God. But the inference, which he would draw from it, 
9 the CE of the two other Perſons from the Godhead, turns upon mere fallacy and abuſe 
"of wort 8. i 27 oY 9 OO apr ow WO 3 : | ; „„ ; 5 
III. After having cited theſe teſtimonies to ſhew in what ſenſe the Father is ſtyl'd the one 
Sod, I need not infſt upon the reaſons why he was ſo ſtyl'd; thoſe very reaſons appearing from 
the teſtimonies themſelves, and being interwoven in them. The Father is the one God, and, 
as we ſee, ſtyl'd the one God ; as he is the one hea ge Ari cauſe, root, ſource, fountain 


of every thing, and even of the two ather erſ 17 10 Ivinity of the Son, and of the Ho- 
1y Ghoſt, is the Father's divinity, as being deriv'd from him; the ſubſtance of the two Perſons, 
as being deriv'd from'the Father, is the Father's ſubſtance. This conſider'd ; no wonder if the 
Father be eminently ſtyl'd the one God, or if the Godhead be often conſider'd as ſubſiſt ing pri- 
marily in the firſt Perſon, without explicitly mentioning the communication of it to two other 
perſohs; but leaving that as ſufficiently intimated; and virtually and implicitly underſtood in 
the word Father. Having ſeen, what ground and foundation there is from ſcripture and anti- 
quity, and the reaſph of the” thing, for calling the Father the one God; I am next 
GGG n 
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Upon what grounds, and in what ſenſe, we. call the whole three Perſons, 
CC the one God s bf N 


pe tle dee dee d e ede les, epithers, attribyics, and 
powers afcribed to the three date in boly 1 8 91 each Ph properly, that. is, 
according to what Have Taid above, ſubſtantially, gr. eſſentially God. The fame doctrine 
may be'proy'd from the fot of invocating Fg af ha iſm, of the doxologies 3 and from 
other topleks. Yer ſcripture has ho Were aught us to three Gods, or three Lords ; but 
has expreſsly and frequently told us, that there is bat WU d. What hypotheſis ſoever we 

tale, Arian, or Socinian, of auy other belides this, which che patrons of it pretend to found 
upon ſeripture, they muſt be obli g to acknowledge. mdre Gods than one either co-ordinate 
or which The deſtroys the'idea"df ipfinite Perfeckiog, Having only a dependent arbitrary exi- 


F:. will contribute very much towards clearing vp the former point, that we ſhould pro- 


ſtence! The Catholick ſcheme alone has ſo admirably guarded againſt all 1 hag is ſo 


well adjuſtedto ſcripture *and'reafon, that it can geither be chargeable with Tritheiſm, pro- 
perly ſo call'd'; nor with en ber 1 Wh the Gare of a Trinity purely. 3 
Nominal, and without any Teal foundatiôn; the Cüchelicks owning but one Father, or one 
Fountain of the divinity ;. and, in conſequence thereof, aſſerting all the three Perſons to be 
one God. Some have . enough to pretend, grounding their pretence upon what 
has been obſerved above, that the Father only is the one God, excluſive of the other two Per- 
ſons, and have not ſcrupled to ſay Very ignorantly, to ſpeak in the ſofteſt ter ins, that the 
firſt chriſtians new of no other one God, than the Father of our Lord FeJus Chriſt. On the con- 


trary, nothing is more certain than that the primitive writers did both know and aſſert Father, 

| Son, and Holy Ghoſt, to be one God,;. many, expreſsly and directly; almoſt all of them, im- 

| plicitly and conſequetiti ly. - I mall not init on that remarkable, and early teſtimony, con-. 
| cerning the faith of the efkiſtian church, and their ſt lng the three Perſons "on Gol, given | 
. us in way ot ridicule by Lucian, or the author of à dialogue unde); Tris name; bat. PLoge A to 
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chriſtian writers, ſuch as expreſsly ſtyl'd either Father and Son, or all three Perſons together- 
one God. For, the objection againſt che ſtyle, and manner of ſpeaking, equally affects one, or 
other; and as tothe thing it ſelf, it would be clear enough, tho? they had not uſed that particular 
way of expreſſing it, from numberleſs other paſſages. There is no diſpute about this matter 
down from the time of the nicene council. Every body knows how ufukl It is with Athanaſius, 
Hilary, Auſtin, and all the catholick writers at the time of that council, and ſince, to call the 
| three Perſons, or the Trinity, one God. We are only to enquire, whether they then intro- 
duc'd a new language, or manner of expreſſion; or, whether they follow'd the diale& in uſe 
with their forefathers. I ſhall begin with Jrenens, that able champion for the chriſtian faith, 
in the ſecond century. | 8 : q 
It is frequent with him to ſpeak of the Father and Son together, in the ſingular number, and 9 
to make them both one God. * © He who was ador'd by the prophers as the living God; =_ 
he is the God of the living; and his Word, who ſpake 1 Moſes, &c.——Chrilt therefore, 
with the Father, is the God of the living, who ſpake to Moſes, G c..“ One and the ſame 
God the Father, and his Word, always aſſiſting to mankind, &c. ———* He that made all 
things, is, with his Word, juſtly call'd the only God and Lord. | i 
And that it may not be ſu ſpected that the Son is here only figuratively or improperly called 
one God with the Father, as deriving his authority and power from him, thb? far inferiot to him . 
it is obſervable, that Jreneus expreſsly makes the Son uncreated, eternal, and truly God. And that 
he look'd upon nothing as truly God, but what is naturally and eſſentially ſo, 15 been before, 
ſnewn; and alſo, that an inferior God is the ſame, in the ſenſe of this excellent Writer, as no 
God ; that is, it implies, in other words, a contradiction. If the reader demands ftill any far- 
ther ſatisfiction in fo clear a caſe, it may be added, that Irenæus aſſerts the Son to be the 
creator and maker of man, of angels, and of all things; the teſtimonies to which purpoſe 
are ſo numerous, that they need nat be particularly cited. And if you would know Feit him 
what creator imports, he obſerves I, that the devil could not create any thing, being himſelf 
a creature. And, in another place ||, layjng down the difference between God and wan, he 
ſays, one creates, the other js created; and then adds , that he whio is able to create is of 
an immut ble ſubſtance, both, as the words may be underſtood, with reſpect to his nature; 
and his duration. | . = | 5 FFF 
Since therefore Father and Son are, according to Jrenæus, one and the ſame God, tho' two 
Perſons, and each of them God in the ſame ſenſe; we may reafonable conclude, rhat the catho- 
lick church, in his time, neither thought there was any foleciſm or im propriety in ſtyling 
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more Perſons than one, one God; nor any abſurdity in the thing it ſelf. It would be very 
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eaſy ta ſhew, that he comprehended all the three Perſons in the one God, tlio? he does not ſay 


| 
| 
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ſo in expreſs words; yet from fach expreſſions as theſe. He mate the world, by himfelt, that is, 
by his word, and by his Wiſdom FF. By which, as himſelf interprets it Wh, be means the Son, 
and the Holy Ghoſt, whom he often calls the hands of God*, at once to expreſs both their 
conſubſtantiality with the Father, and their joint operations : I ſay, from many ſuch paſſ}ges 
as theſe, which at the ſame time, are ſufficiently guarded” againſt 20 Sabellia evaſion, it is 
manifeſt; that this judicious and ancient Father of the chriftian church believ'd the d&dtrine 
of three perſons in the unity of the Godhead as fully, and aſſerted it almoft as clearly and ex- 
preſsly, as afterwards Athanaſius himſelf, So that one might juftly, wonder, with what atten- 
tion thoſe perſons read, or with what conſcience they write, who pretend any authorities from 
him in favour of the Arian heriſy, Let us proceed, in the next place, to F 
Arhenagoras, whom we have poſtpon d a little, for the ſake of Venelr. In anſwer to the 
com mon calumny of the pagans, who charg'd the chriſtians with atheiſm for deſpiſing the hea- 
then gods; he anſwers thus. Me are not atheiſts, in as much as we believe the Creator of all. 
things, and bis Word to be God. He had faid before, in anſwer to the' ſame objection. || Who. 
can but wonder to hear us charg d with atheiſm, who declare there is God the Father, and God the Sort, 
and the Holy Ghoſt ? | V»ʒÿ Re te 5 s 5 
What Lam to remark, is, that in the firſt citation, he ſpeaks of Father and Son together 
and calls them God, in the ſinglar number, not Gods. From whence we may again obſerve, 
the manner of expreſſion was not thought improper at that time; and that Father and Son were 8 
each of them properly God, one as much as the other, and in the ſame ſenſe. The ſecond cita- 
tion is ſo expreſs and full to our purpoſe; but both together may ſerve to illuſtrate and ſtreng- 
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then each other. And ſince he here brings in all the three Perſons in anſwer to the ſame charge 
of atheiſm; it muſt appear by neceſſary inference and implication, that he beliey'd the whole 
three Perſons equally, comprehended and ſubſiſting in the one God. To confirm which, 1 
might obſerve farther, that the ſame author deſcribes the Son as being one with the Father ** ; 
uncreated and eternal +; and that he makes both Son and Holy Ghoſt emanations from the 
Father, as light from fire : With a deſign, by all theſe expreſſions, to ſignify their perfect 
unity, and conſubſtantiality. And yet to guard againſt Sabellianiſm, as it was afterwards 
call'd, . ſpeaks more than once concerning the order according to which they are diſtin- 
uiſh'd “. 5 
n From At henagoras, I deſcend to Tertullian, who is ſo full and clear to our purpoſe, that hardly any 
of the poſt-nicene writers can be more. It is, ſays he, mere Fudaiſm to believe one God in 1 a 
ſenſe, as not to include the Son, and after the Son, the Holy Ghoſh. And a little after, he adds, the 
three together make one God. In the ſecond chapter of the ſame book againſt Praxeas ||, he calls all the 
three, one God. It would be needleſs to make out by inferences and deductions, that he means 
eſſentially, or ſubſtantially one God. It is his avow'd declar'd doctrine, wherever he ſpeaks 
of the ſubje& , that all the three Perſons are one God; having all the ſame root or princi- 
le, they are one by unity of ſubſtance. And it may be remember'd, from what has been ob- 
N98 in another place, that Tertullian, upon his principles, could not expreſs himſelf in dif- 
ferent terms. He allows nothing to be God but one uncreated, infinite, eternal ſubſtance; 
nor any dominion to be really divine, that is inferior to the ſupreme. His very calling of the 
Son, or Holy Spirit, God, both which he does over and over FF were alone ſufficient to juſti- 
fy our other inferences. And, I will venture to add, that the ſame inferences may be juſtly 
drawn, with reſpect to any other of the: catholick ante-nicene writers, who have uſed the like 
ſtyle; and that any man may be ſafely challeng'd to diſprove them. But I paſs on to 
Clement of Alexandria, contemporary with Tertullian; and altogether as full and expreſs to 
our purpoſe. The following citations from him will be ſufficient to make good our aſſer tion. 
Nothing is hated of God; no, nor any thing of the Word |||| : For both are one, namely God. 
In another place, he obſerves, that © * the God of the univerſe, is one only; good, juſt, 
<« creator, the Son in the Father, to whom be glory for ever and ever. Here the Son in the 
Father (or with the Father) is ſtyPd the one God, and God of the univerſe : Words too plain 
to need a comment; nor can we well conceive any thing more expreſs, except what follows be 
allow'd ſo, being part of a prayer where he addreſſes himſelf to both Father and Son jointly as 
to one Lord, in the ſingular number; , Son and Father, both one, Lord. The whole prayer is 
very remarkable, and as clear an acknowledgement of the holy and undivided Trinity, as one 


would expect to meet with in the fathers of the fourth century, or the ages following. 


Here the patrons of the Arian ſcheme have nothing left but to charge the author with Sa- 
bellianiſm; a word, which they are uſed to employ in this controverſy ſo ordinarily, almoſt 
againſt every thing they do not approve. or which is too ſtrong, and too expreſſive, to admit 
of any tolerable evaſion. Yet it happens with this excellent writer, as it has with moſt who 
have kept in the middle way: He has ſeveral paſſages ſo full and clear for the diſtinction of 
Perſons, that he has been thought by ſome to lean too far towards the other extreme, and al- 


| moſt to border upon Arianiſm ||. Which, tho? it be as falſe a charge as the former, yet 


may ſerve, however, to ſhew, (which is the only uſe I would at preſent make of it) that this 
father was no Sabellian. When an author ſometimes ſeems to incline too much one way, and 
ſometimes to be carry'd too far the other way; it is a reaſonable preſumption, that he is not, 


in truth, inclin'd to take either way; but to keep between the extremes. The beſt rule of in- 


terpreting ſuch an author, 1s to compare his ſeveral expreſſions and ſentiments together ; and 
then common juſtice will require, eſpecially if he were a perſon, not only of good ſenſe, but of 
great learning, as well as probity, to believe, that he had ſome conſiſtent meaning; and did 
not deſign to ſay, and unſay; or to fill his writings with flagrant and notorious contradictions. 
Our next authority ſhall be the famous and learned Origen. In anſwer to Celſus, who had 
charged the chriſtians with worſhipping more Gods than one ; he refers * to that text of Sr. 
John, I and my Fahter are one ; and, after ſome explication of the meaning, that it might 


not be interpreted to a Sabellian ſenſe, he adds, || We therefore, in the ſenſe I have told you, 
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worſhip but one God, the Father and Son. In another place he ſays of th Son,” that he 35 one 
and the ſame God and Lord with the Father. In his comment on the epiſtle to the Romans, he 
ſays of Father and Son; that f They are both one God] becauſe the Son has no other fountain of 
his divinity, but the Father; "being (according to what wi ſtlom ſays of him) a'molt purt” emanation 
from the one fountain, the Fathen. It were eaſy to vindicate any of the'three'citations, as to the 
manner of. expreſſion, from the charge of novelty. But the laſt is clear and full for the efſen- 
tial or ſubſtantial unity. There is no reaſonable doubt to be made, but that the two former 
ought to be interpreted to the ſame ſenſe with it; if it be conſider'd what juſt and worthy ſen- 
timents Origen has elſewhere expreſs'd of the Son of God: That he is properly Son ot God: 
Son, by * nature, and not by adoption: Eternal: Eternally generated || : Uncreated : 
Creator t: God by nature; the power and wiſdom of God; frequently |||: Conſubſtantial &: 
Omnipreſent : Immutable : Incomprehenſible &œMMMM. EN 
I might have produc'd ſeveral other teſtimonies to the ſame purpoſe; but theſe are ſuffi- 
cient to ſhew, that to ſtyle the three Perſons,” or the whole Trinity, one God, was no new 
form of expreſſion begun by Athanaſius in the fourth century, but what had been conſtantly 
us'd by the catholick writers of the greateſt learning and character long before. And it is 
a ſtrong preſumption, that thoſe, - who-diſcover ſo great an averſion to the language of the 
ante-nicene fathers, are far from agreeing with them in doctrines; and are very ſenſible of 
their diſagreement. Suppoſing, however, that the manner of expreſſion had been new, and 
firſt introduc'd about the time of the council of Nice, which manifeſtly it was not; yet what 
will ſuch a conceſſion ſignify; if we are able to prove, that they all taught the ſame doctrine, 
even where they do not follow one particular form of expreſſion ? If they teach it, tho? but 
indirectly or conſequentially, they do it as certainly; and it amounts, upon the whole matter, 
to the ſame thing, and is equally ſerviceable to the cauſe of the orthodox. For inſtance: 
1. The ancients, in general, unanimouſly maintain'd againſt heathens and hereticks, that 
there is but one God in the ſtrict ſenſe. And the ſame ancients affirm'd the Son to be God in 
the ſtrict ſenſe; and the Holy Ghoſt to be God likewiſe; ſome, in * expreſs terms; others, 
in words equivalent; from whence it evidently follows, that they look'd upon the three Per- 
ſons as one God. Fi ERR BF „ 1 5 
” tents, in general, unanimouſly aſſerted a co-eſſential and co-eterna] Trinity, either 


2. The ancien 5 
direckly and expreſsly, or implicitly and conſequentially; which, in effect, is to teach, that the 


Trinity is the one God. 


3. The titles and attributes aſcrib'd to the Son expreſsly and frequently, (and ſometimes, 


tho? not ſo often, to the Holy Ghoſt; but always underſtood and implied) are demonſtrative 
proofs that all the three Perſons are ſuppos d to be comprehended in the idea of the one God. 
To mention only ſuch as are ordinarily apply'd to the Son, by the ante-nicene writers. 
He is ſtyl'd God by all in general; God and Lord by many of them; Lord God abſolutely by , 
ſeveral ; particularly by Fuſtin Martyr, and Irenæus, in the application of texts of the Old Te- 
ſtament : True, or truly God by moſt of them; great God by ſame, and perfect God: God 4 
by nature; Son by nature; true and proper Son; by many: God of the Jews, of Abraham, i 
Iſaac, and Facob, very frequently: Sometimes, the only God, and the living God, and coun- 
ſellor to the Father: Creator of men, of angels, and of all things, conſtantly by all the an- 
cients. As to his attributes, he is repreſented uncreated, eternal, conſubſtantial, either ex- 
preſsly, or in effect, by the concurrent teſtimony of the ante-nicene writers. Omnipreſent, 9 
: omniſcient, omnipotent, immutable, incomprehenſible, impaſſible; &c. by ſeveral. In ſhort, | 
every thing is attributed to him that can tend to raiſe our ideas of his dignity, and to denote 
a Perſon ſtrictly and eſſentially divine. e TOO 3 8 
4. The worſhip, hymns, doxologies addreſsd to the three Perſons, as old as chriſtianity it } 
ſelf, and as unanimouſly and conſtantly adhered to, are all ſo many proofs of the truth of what | 
we aſlert, that the bleſſed three, Father, Son, and Holy Ghoſt, were the God of the primi- 
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** Unus atque idem eſt cum Patre Deus © Dominus. De Prince. 1. 1. e. 2. p. 772. Edit. Baſil. 


++ Unus autem uterque eſt Deus, quia non eſt aliud Filio divinitatis initiium quam Pater; ſed ipſius unius 
Paterni fontis ( ſicut ſapientia dicit) puriſſima eſt e manatio Filius. p. 467. Vol. 2. Edit. Baſil. 


n Contr. Celſ. p. 52. * Pamph. Apol. p. 122. . + Athanaſ. vol. 1. p. 233. 
Huet. Orig. vol. 2. p. 31. ** Contr, Celſ. 287. ++ Ibid. p. 63, 317. 

i Tbid. p. 171. * Athanaſ. vol. 1. p. 233. + Contr. Cell. p. 63, 164, 229. 

|| Ibid. p. 169, 170. ** Ibid. 320 | | EO 


* Tertull. contr. Prax, c. 13. Origen. in Baſil, de Sp. S. p. 219. Cyprian. Ep. ad. Jubia. p. 203.  Dionyl. 
Alex. Labbe. tom. 1. p. 873, Sabellius's taunting queſtion to the Catholicks ; EV Oe txouer hn Teas Oels. 
Epiphan. Hær. 62. ſhews, that the title of God, as apply'd to the Holy Ghoſt, was the common language of the 
church, at that time. And the argument may be carry'd up much higher from this conſideration, that the Prax- 
eans and Nottians made the three Perſons of the Godhead, one Perſon. Wherefore they are much to blame, who, 
merely upon the credit of Eraſmus, perſiſt in ſo notorious an untruth, as that the Holy Ghoſt was not ſtyld God with- 
in the three firſt Centuries : Which if it were true, as it is manifeſtly falſe, yet would not at all affect the cauſe of 


the orthodox, the divinity of the Holy Ghoſt being clearly acknowledg'd, even by thoſe that did not give him the 
title of God in their writings, | 
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tive Chtiſtians.. And it deſerves to be conſider d, what reproach and ignominy they were all 


along expos'd to from 75 420 Pagans. for their worſhipping 4 man, à crucity*d-#ad mortal 
t 


man, Fet they never deny'd the charge, but vindicated their practice; ſtrenuouſty aſſerting, 


that they ought to. or ſhip that cruciſy d man, becauſe God and man; and this at the ſame 


. 5 


time that they expreſsly.charg'd the heathens with polytheidm and idolatry, for giving wor- 


ſhip to any thing or eiu beſides the one ſupreme God. What can all this mean ? Should not 


they at leaſt have ſaid, that the worſhip paid to the Son was only honour and reſpect; and 
that the Father alone had a juſt title to religious worſhip ? Or ſhould not they have declar'd 
lainly, that he was only metephorically call'd God; er God in a more large and improper 
Feat - ſhould they not have been moderate and tender of giving offence to Jews and Pagans, 
as. ome pretend we ought to be now, with reſpect to Jews, Infidels, and Mahometans ? No: 
they had not ſo learned Chriſt. His divinity (and the fame is true of the Holy 'Ghoſt) was 
a ſettled point, an article of faith with them; and they perſiſted in their practice, and their 
defence of it, as reſdlutely, as for the truth of chriſtianity it ſelf. | I ſhall refer the reader to 
two or three pallages of Mnobius to this purpoſe; and which may ſerve for a ſpecimen of the 
courage and conſtancy of the firlt chriſtians, in maintaining the truth, whatever inſults they 
wereexpos'd to from their Enemies l. 25 911620 59 
And yet this is the ſame. Arnobius, that tells us over and over in his books, that there is but 
one God; that nothing is God that is not uncreated and eternal; and that the heathen gods 
were no gods, becauſe they once began to exiſt, and were produc'd in time. What I have ob- 
ſerv'd of this author, is equally true of all the ancient apologiſts ; and we may now conclude, 
either that the doctrine of three Perſons in one God, is fix'd and radicated in the conſtitution 
of chriſtianity it ſelf ; or that the whole army of martyts and confeſſors ; the whole church of 
Chriſt, as early as the days of inſpiration, were the moſt inconſiderate, raſh, and inconſiſtent 
men that ever eee their thoughts to writing ; men, who did nothing but 
contradict and confound themſelves ; who impos'd both upon the Jes and Heathens, and, in- 


ſtead of promoting, hindred their converſion; who labour'd earneſtly to root up heathen ido- 
latry, and when t chan done, planted chriſtian idolatry in its room, and by ſuch reaſons and 


arguments, as were equally forcible and concluſive againſt both heathens and chriſtians. 

There is no inſtance, we grant, in nature, ſufficient to illuſtrate the unity, and diſtinction 
of the three perſons of the holy and, undivided Trinity. Three Suns exactly of the ſame kind 
would be ſpecifically one. But the unity of the three Perſons is not ſuch. The rays of the 
ſame Sun, is an inſtance which the fathers apply'd, as more expreſſive, and more pertinent 


than the former. And as the Sun, with his undivided rays, is one individual Sun; ſo the Fa- 


ther, with the other two Perſons proceeding from him, and inſeparably exiſting with him, 


and in him, is one individual ſubſtance, one God. Another may have the very ſame notion, 
and yet think this ſhould not be call'd individual, leſt it might ſeem to infer perſonal identity. 
This is nothing but cavilling about words. If any do not like the phraſe of individual ſub- 
ſtance, they may put undivided ſabſtance in the place of it. While we are agreed, that there 
is one head, the Father; and that the Son and Holy Ghoſt are two real Perſons, eternally de- 
riv'd from him, exiſting in him, and inſeparably, and : ſubſtantially united to him; this is all 
that we are concern'd to know. Such as have abundance of leiſure, may diſpute as long as 
they . pleaſe, whether this union ſhall be call'd ſpecifick or individual. The difficulty is not in 
the thing; but in defining preciſely what is ſpecifick, or what numerical. Let but any man 
define the words; and it will be as eaſy to determine, whether the unity of the three Perſons 
be ſpecifick or individual, as it will be to determine, whether they are modes and attributes 
only, or real Perſons ; which can admit of no difficulty, among any that know how to diſtin- 
guiſh between the ſound and the ſenſe of words F. 

The ſum then of what has been ſaid, is this. In the creed we profeſs to believe one God, 
the Perſon of the Father ; one, not excluding the two other Perſons (in the Jewiſh, Sabellian, 
Arian, or Socinian ſenſe) from partaking of the ſame divine nature, or ſubſtance with him; 
but excluding all other firſt principles; all pretence to any ſeperate and co-ordinate God; all 
Perſons or things whatever, except what is ſo contain'd in him, deriv'd from him, and united 
to him, as to be ſubſtantially and eſſentially one with him. 
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* Ergone inquiet aliquis furens, iratus, & percitus Deus ille eſt Chriſtus? Deus, reſpondebimus, © interio- 
rum potentiarum Deus. p. 24. And in another place; Deridzates lictt ex more, atque in laſriviam di ſſoluusni- 
ni cachinnorum. Deus ille ſublimis fuit, Deus radice ab intimd, Deus ab incognitis regnis. p. 32. And in a- 
nother place; Cum verd Deus ſit, re eertà & ſine ullius redubitationis ambiguo; inßciaturos ar bitra mini nos eſſe, 
quam maxime illum à nobis coli, & prafidem corporis noftri nuncupari, p. 24. 1 

+ This is all the meaning of the modal diſtipction or difference, and is not oppos d to real, as if they were not 
three real Perſons ; but only to real, as it might ſignify a real diſparity of nature, or different kind of ſubſtance. 
The Perſons are really diſtin& ; but have all the ſame nature, powers, perfections, Oc. that there's no imagirable 
difference left, but their different manner of exiſting. Thus —_ and Seth had equally the fame human nature, 
and every thing eſſential to man: But one exiſted without a father, the other from a father; and fo they differ d in 
their manner of Exiſtence, Tho? the ſimilitude will not hold in every reſpect, nor indeed will any we can think of. 
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This is the ſenſe of the Apoſtles creed, and of the Nicene creed, and not eontradicted by 
the Athanaſian, but neceſlarily imply'd. This is the ſenſe of the ancient creeds of the whole 
Chriſtian church from the beginning, convey'd to us by as clear a tradition, as the books of 
ſcripture themſelves ; the ſenſe which has prevail'd Aga lnſt all poſſible oppoſition from pa- 
gans, Jews, and Hexetieks 3 and will prevail While the church ſtands, and to the end of the 
world: It has been obſcur d indeed ſometimes, but never Iſt, not in the darkeſt times bf Po- 
pery; it was embrae d by all the churches of the Reformatién, ad it is fill, bleſſed be God, 
almoſt univerſally eſtabliſh'd and taught in them. F COON ATET OF 8 werte . 9 1 0 174 T7 

The Liturgy of the church of England, in conformityto the ancient Liturgies, conſiders the 
Fat her as the head of all; the Son under the character of mediator ; and the Holy: Ghoſt, as 
ſanctifier. Prayers ate addreſs'd to God the Father principally, as they ought to be; and 
ſometimes to each Perſon ſingly, er to all together Here is nothing but whit lon with 


the primitive doctrine and practice of the faithful, and What tends to keep up a re fous ſenſe, 
as of the co-eternity, and co-equality of the three Perſdas together z Jo of the diftlnft pero. 
nality, order, and office of each. oe : p75 i ' 06 „IIS : 1 © IG TOVO FIY ein ; | 5 
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HE word * which we: tranflate. Almighty, : ſignifies. both ſupremacy and power; and car- 

ries more ideas in it, than can be fully expreſs'd.in.any one word in our language. It is a 
title emphatically and. eminently aſerih d to the Father in the ancient creeds z and even in the 
Athana ſian creed itſelf. In ſpeaking to it, I ſhall take occaſion to ſay ſomet hing of the Fa- 
ther's diſtinguiſhing, titles and appellations; a matter, which, becauſe of the ſtreſs generally 
laid upon it in the controverſy about the Trinity, deſerves to be particularly conſider d. The 
Arians and Socinians have thought. it of great importance to their cauſe, to be able to fied 
any particular title or epithet, that has been conſtantly/apply'd.to the Father only; imagin- 
the head and fountain of all, were de ſign'd to ſignify, that the other two Perſons are not co- 


eternatand conſubſtantial with him: Whereas, on the contrazy, it may much more rea baby ie. 


inferr'd, that ſince the titles and a lations proper to diſtinguiſh the nature of God from all 


other things; ſuch as God, true God, the eternal and immutable being, or the like, are not 


ſufficient to diſtinguiſh between one perſon and angther; but other titles denoting ſome peculiar 


acts, or offices, or the ſame titles, with the addition of an article, or ſome particular emphaſis, 


muſt be uſed for this purpoſe ; I fay, it may be much more reaſonably inferr'd from hence, 
that there is no difference of nature between one and the other, but only a diſtinction of Per- 
ſons. And yet what would it argue, admitting that any ſuch titles were conſtantly appropria- 
ted to God the Father, which they are not; but that the nature of the three Perſons is ſo in- 
tirely the ſame, that it is hard to find words, which ſhall ſerve to diſcriminate one Perſon 
from another; and to expreſs what Perſon we diſtinctly mean. 
Or, ſuppoſe that ſome particular titles and epithets have, by ſcripture and antiquity, been 
apply'd peculiarly to the Father, ſo long as words of a like import, if not of the very fame, 
are apply'd to the other: Perſons likewiſe, what does this prove, but that the Perſons have 
been diſtinguiſh'd, as it were, by proper names 5 and that as ſeveral words may ferye to de- 
nominate the Son, or the Holy Ghoſt ; ſo likewiſe others may ſtand inſtead of the title of 
God the Father, and mean no more than the firſt Perſon of the ever bleſſed Trinity, not 
_ differing in nature, but in the manner of ſubſiſting, from either of the other two. The title 
of Father, for any thing that appears, may as well be inſiſted on, to ground a difference of 
nature upon, as any ofthe reſt. For it will be difficult for any man to ſhew, that the other ti- 
tles, as aſcrib'd to him by way of eminence, or by way of contradiſt inction, mean any thing 
more than that he is primarily, and originally, not excluſively or ſolely, what theſe titles or ap- 
pellations denote. Had ſeveral titles then been as conſtantly aſcribed to the Father, as is pre- 
tended, and to him only; yet the Arians and Socinians would be as much at a loſs for a proof 
of what they deſign, as ever. But it happens a little unfortunately to theſe gentlemen, that 
with all their painful refearches into antiquity, they have Oy been able to meet with any 
one title or epithet apply'd to the Father, which has not, upon ſome occaſion or other, been 
apply'd. by the ancients to the Son too. Who, remembring + the texts of ſcripture ; J and 
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dinarily and generally; xeſexved to the Father. 
A the Higheſt, the Lord; © 


The, that the Father hath are 


2 — OA. 
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wy Father ane ene 4 all. that ithe Father has is mine; who is the expreſs image of his Perſon, and the 
like, ſcrupled not ſometiſges to apply ta the Son thoſe. very titles and epithets, which they or- 
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Sni ga ig zd gd mot fruits tet; 
Tertullian i not only 46,en3dence for the fact; but he pleads the cafe, and juſtifies. it from 
the Kaen ee The titles, fays-he belonging to the Father, are, God Almighty, 
4 | 1 Hoſts; che King of Iſraci, he 4; Who! is, as the ſcriptures teach. 
a Theſe, we ſay, belong'd to the Son likewiſe: In theſe characters he came, and acted all along 
& in his own Perſon, proving to mankind, that he was inveſted witk them. All things, ſays 
| we. And why not then his titles? This he urges againſt Prax- 
eas, he) pretended that theſe ſeveral names belong'd to one Perſon ſolely : Wherefore Ter- 
14%an goes on to ſhew,; that they belong d to the Son alſo, as a diſtinct Perſon from the Father. 
it, Conſider, ſays he, when gu read of God Almighty, the Higheſt, and Lord of Hoſts, and 
© King of-1ſr4cl,, and Who is, whether the Son may not be meant by theſe names; he being 
« God Alchighty, in his owm right, (or on Perſon) as the word of God Almighty, and as re- 
te ceiving dominion over Fig the Higheſt, as being exalted to the right hand of God, as St. 
« Peter tells us in the AFs; Lord of Hoſts, as all things are put under him; King of rael, as 
© that nation was bis, peeplar peoples and alſo Who is, becauſe many are called Sons, and 
ee are not properly ſach:*-Praxear had argued again ſt the Catholicks, that the eighth verſe 
of the firſt chapter of the Apocalypſe, where the Lord is called * Almighty, could not be 
meant of the Son, as a diſt inct Pearfoh from the Father; becauſe nothing really diſtin& 
from the Father can be T Almighty. Since therefore that text is undonbtedly meant of 
the Perſon called the don, mention'd; in the verſe before, and yet not of any real diſtin Per- 
ſon, it muſt follow, that Father and Son are not diſtin& Perſons, but one and the ſame Perſon. 
This I take to have been Praxeas's argument: And I the rather mention it, that it may be 
obſerv'd this verſe was at that time underſtood by all ſides of God | the Son. Praxeas took it for 


granted; and Tertullian himſelf dur ſt not deny it, however he might have got rid of a ſpecious 


. 
—* 


objſection, as it was thought, by denying it. But he anſwers, by telling him, that the Son is 


really Almighty |], in as much as the Son of the Almighty; is at truly Almighey; as the Son of God, 
55 God. The ſame, or the like anſwer, (probably to the ſame objection) we meet with in Hip- 
polytus, in his treatiſe againſt! Nozrins'**, And Origen f interprets the text of the Son, as 
they do, and draws the like inference from it. So that the title of Almighty was frequently 
-apply'd to the Son, as well as to the Father. We find it thus apply'd in Clement of Ale xan- 
.dria twice or thrice 5 and even in Euſebius & himſelf, however ſtrenuous an aſſertor of the pre- 
rogative of the Father! This therefore we may take for a certain rule in enterpreting the 


writings of all the catholick fathers. There's no name or title (excepting what expreſſes 


merely a. perſonal” relation, as the name of Father) apply'd to the Father, but what they 
thought properly applicable to the Son too, as well as the thing, power, or property, ſignify'd 
by that name: Only it was primarily applicable to one, and ſecondarily to the other. Both were 
conceived to have all the ſame per fections and powers, and in the ſame degree, allowing only 
for the different manner of ſubſiſtence, as one is God of himſelf, the other God of God. It 
is in vain therefore to endeavour at any argument from the Father's diſtinguiſhing titles, which 
were never diſtinguiſhing in any other ſenſe, but as denoting the Father to be the firſt Perſon ; 
from whom the other two Perſons proceed, co-eternal, and 'co-equal with him: Which amounts 
7 no more, than if it were ſaid, the Father only is Father, or that he only is the firſt Per- 
on. | ; n er Mn ont 
I I might confirm what is here ſaid by obſerving particularly that the title of God over all, 
generally reſerv'd to the Father, yet is apply'd to the Son too, by all the ante-nicene fathers, 
as well as the poſt-nicene, in their interpretation of the ninth chapter of the Romans, and the 
fifth verſe; but ſtill God of God. So for maker of all things; it is another diſtinguiſhing 
title of the Father; but how? Only as he is primarily ſo, being the Father, or firſt Perſon. 
Otherwiſe, in the fulleſt ſignification of it, it is as properly applicable to God the Son, and is 
ſo apply'd expreſsly by Irenæus ** t ice; and in words equivalent by all the fathers. Hs 
The Father then had always ſome peculiar title generally reſerved to him; and the Son and 
Holy Ghoſt reſpectively had theirs too, to diſtinguiſh their Perſons, and that it might be un- 
derſtood which Perſon particularly was intended, or ſpoken of. But as to any difference of na- 
ture, or ſubſtance, as it was what the good fathers never ſappos'd, ſo they never deſign'd any 
thing like it by thoſe diſtinguiſhing appellations. The title therefore of + Almighty in the 
creed; whether denoting the power or ſupremacy of God, is not to be apply'd to the Perſon 
of the Father only; ſo as to exclude either of the other Perſons from being, in a proper ſenſe, 
all which this name, or title ſignifies : Only it belongs to the Father primarily, and to-the other 
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two Perſons derivatively. - And they are all three, one Almighty, in the ſame ſenſe or reſpect, 
as they are one Subſtance, or one God. The attributes are as really one, as the ſubſtance is; 


and as really diſt inſt, as the Perſons are. And as there is but one Almighty Subſtaiice ; ſo, 
it muſt be own'd;; there are three Almighty Perſons. | : | 


CH . .  Auricie T. 


I am ſenſible that the word render'd Almighty in the Athanaſian creed *, is not the ſame 
with what is here render'd Almighty, nor of the ſame latitude and extent. But the diffe- 
rence being only this, that one of the terms expreſſes more attributes, or powers, than the 
other; and the reaſon being the ſame for one, or for many, a greater critical exa&neſs, in 
the application of them, was not neceſſary. _ = 1 

I have ſhewn, that the title of + Almighty is properly applicable to any of the three per- 
ſons, in reſpec of what it really ſignifies; and ſo the ancient writers apply'd it indifferently 
to Father or Son. But if any man will be contentious, and make it a ſynonymous term, equi- 
valent to Father, or the firſt Perſon ; he may uſe his liberty. For then there will be on- 
ly a diſpute about the word, whether it ſhall be underſtood in a more reſtrain'd ſenſe, or in its 
larger ſignification. | | WA. „„ 

And this is all that I think neceſſary to be ſaid upon the word Almighey, as it ſtands in the 
creed; not deſigning here any other explication of it, than as it relates to the Father, conſi- 
der'd as ſuch. As creeds were intended to aſſert the doctrine of the Trinity, and at firſt, 
very probably, were compiled with that view; ſo when they come to be perverted, and men 
pretend to draw arguments from them, even againſt that very doctrine which they were deſign'd 
to eſtabliſh ; particular care ſhould be taken to guard againſt ſuch impious attempts; whether 


undertakea by ignorant pretenders to criticiſm, or men of known diſtinQion in the learned 


world. 
| | 
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able Crap. IV. = 
T believe in God the Father Almighty, Maker of heaven and earth. 


ws creeds, particularly one in Irena ll, one in Tertullian XX another in Origen of +7 
explain creation by the production of the world out of nothing. In conformity to which, 
I rake it to be the general meaning of the preſent article, that all things beſides, whether 
viſible or inviſible, whether in heaven or earth, not only owe their formation, but their being 
and original to the true God. So that there is no pretence, either for making matter eternal, 
as ſome philoſophers, and ſome heriticks have aſſerted it; or for ſaying, that the world, or 
any part of it, was created by certain inferior powers, angels, or principalities ; nor that any 
other being co-ordinate to, or of a diſtin&. ſubſtance from God, had bore the leaſt part, either 
in making or forming the world. God the Father, and he only, was, and is Creator, in op- 
poſition to all beings before tnention'd : But not in oppoſition to, or excluſive of God the Son, 
or God the Holy Ghoſt, who are one with him in the ſame divine nature and eſſence, and in- 
ſeparable from him. Neither of them is excluded from being any thing, or every thing, that 
the Father is; but only from being ſo originally, and underivatively. Tho' the creation of 
the world be attributed to the Father, to whom ultimately is referr'd all that the Son is, or 
does, as to the fountain of all; yet it was ever allow'd ||||, that the creation was the more 
immediate work of God the Son, by whom all things were made x. By whom were all things cre- 


ated that are in heaven, and that are in earth, viſible and inviſible, whether they be thrones, or do- 


minions, or principalities, or powers : All things were created by him, and for him; and he is 


before all things, and by him all things conſiſt T. By whom God made the Worlds ||. In conſide- 


ration whereof, the moſt ancient creeds, when they mention the creation of the world by 


God the Father, ſubjoin thereto, by his Son, or his Word . The creeds that omit the 
mention of it. in the firſt article, do all, or moſt of them, inſert it in the third; as the creed 
of Origen ; the Feruſalem creed, that of Cyrill; the creed of Lucian; that in the apoſtoli- 
cal conſtitutions ; that of Ceſarea, left by Euſebius; the Alexandrian, as is ſuppoſed by the 
learned, offered by Arius and Euzoius; the two creeds of Epiphanius; and, to name no more, 
the nicene creed, which retains the words, by whom all things are made; tho' ſo diſadvanta- 
giouſly placed, that an unskilful reader may not eaſily diſtinguiſh whether they refer to the 
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** Omnia condidit per Verbum ſuum. Iren. p- 98. And in another lace, Per Cbriſtum Je ſum Dei Filium. 
p. 178. And Tertullian, Per Verbum ſuum primò omnium de miſſum. p. 206. 
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Father or Son. Gregory Thaumaturgns, in his creed, expreſſes it very F Fe :* The 
operating Word, the Wiſdom comprehending the whole ſyſtem of the world, and the Power productive 
of the whole creation. 440 „ | 5 

How this came to be omitted in the Apoſtle's or the Roman creed; which ſeems to have 
been ſo religiouſly preſerv'd in the other creeds, ſome of them, probably, older than the Ro- 
man, | pretend not to determine. Whether it were for brevity ſake only, or becauſe it was 
thought ſufficieatly imply'd in the firſt or ſecond article ; or becauſe (as is moſt probable) 
the Roman church was leſs infeſted with herefies, and ſo there was leſs occaſion for laying any 
great ſtreſs upon this particular form of confeſſion. However, ſcripture and antiquity have 
conſtantly aſcrib'd the creation of the world to the Son, as well as the Father, and to the 
Son more immediately, as I have obſerved; and, to confirm what I have ſaid, may refer to 
Origez ||, who ſpeaks the ſenſe of all antiquity, where he tells us, that the Father's part in 
creating of the world was to iſſue out orders, and the Son's, to execute them; and therefore 
the Father wat primarily, but the Son immediately, creator. And it is in this reſpect chieſly, 
that the Son is ſo often called by Ireneus, Tertullian, Cyprian, and others, the hand of God, or 
of the Father; and particularly by Merhodius q, the omnipotent, and mighty hand of the Fa- 


_— 


ther. By which, and the like expreſſions, as I obſerv'd above, was ſignify'd the con ſubſtanti- 


ality of the Son with the Father, and their joint operations: Wherefore Jrenæus interprets the 
Father's creating by his Word and Wiſdom, to be creating by himſelf, allowing only for the 
8 Per ſons. The Son particularly is acknowledg'd by all the ancients to be properly 

eator . Er, | iin 

Teſtimonies to this purpoſe are ſo numerous, ſo clear, and ſo inconteſtable, that I may ſave 
my ſelf the trouble of charging the margin with them. I ſhall cite one paſſage from Jrenæus, 
which will ſhew very fully, in what ſenſe the ancients underſtood the creation of the world to 
belong either to Father, Son, or Holy Ghoſt, and what conſequence they drew from it. : 

Diſpnting againſt hereticks, who attributed the creation of the world to angels, and powers 
ſeparate from the one true God, he ſays thus. + © Angels did not make us, nor did they 
“ form us; neither was it in their power to make the image of God: None but the Word 
could do this; no powers diſtin& from the Father of all things: For God did not want 
<« their aſſiſtance in making the things which he had ordain'd. For his Word and his Wiſdom, 
the Son and the Holy Ghoſt, are always with him; by whom, and with whom, he made 
© all things freely, and of his own accord; to whom alſo he ſpake, in theſe words; Let »s 
© make man in our own image and likeneſs x. To which me may ſubjoin one paſſage more. 
+ * Man is made after the image and likeneſs of the eternal God; the Father deſigning: and 
* iſſuing out orders; the Son executing them, and making man; the Holy Ghoſt tupporting 
and ſtrengthening him when made. a : + 

Thus the ancients allotted to every Perſon of the ever bleſſed Trinity, their reſpeQive ope- 
rations, and offices in the creation of things, to fignifie their intimate union with each other, 
and their joint operations. : 5 Hu ** | 
The Son is called ||, the Father's counſellor, by * Hermes, Irenæus, Clement of Alexandria, 
Theophilus biſhop of Antioch, and others: A character which would border upon blaſphemy, if 
apply'd to any creature. EL. ph F | 

The pretence therefore of the Arians, that the Son was no more than an inferior inſtrument, 
a creature which the Father employ'd in his creation of things, was as noyel, as it was impious. 
Beſides that, the abſurdity of ſuppoſing a creature properly Creator, and endow'd with crea- 
tive powers, which the Arians, upon the evidence of ſcripture and tradition, could not but 
admit, was alone, like a dead weight about the neck of Arianiſm, ſufficient to fink it. 

I ſhall obſerve farther, that tho the Son is repreſented by the ancients, as miniſtring to 
the Father, and executing his will ; yet they hereby oaly intended, the ſubordination of the 
Son, as a Son to the Father; not any inferiority. of nature or power. So Tertullian, who al- 
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lows of ſome difference of order, or ** ſuperiority in the former ſenſe, denies it in the latter ||. 
And Fultin Martyr, who in his dialogue ſtyles the Son Miniſter of the Father in one ſenſe, 
expreſsly denies that he is ſo in another ſenſe. £ Euſebius, who calls him & a ſubordinate agent 
in executing the Father's goed pfeaſure, does, in the ſame ſentence, make Rim joint creator 
with the Father; as did alſo Dionyſus of Ale xundria before him, giving him the title of + 
Joint creator with the Father. r le 

Upon the whole t it appears, that the work of creation is, in an eminent ſenſe, aſcri- 
bed to the Father; not in oppoſition to the other two Perſons efſentially one with him; but to 
all other beings or perſons whatever. And thus we profeſs in the creed, that God the Fa- 
ther emphatically, all the three Perſons ſtrictiy and properly, are one creator of heaven and 
earth, and in the ſame ſenſe as they are one God. wanted not any previous matter to 
make the world with, nor the aſſiſtance of any thing external, nor was there any ſuch thing: 
Not any heathen deity, or heretical deity ot the Gnoſticks of Cordon, or Marcion; not any an- 
gels, or archangels had any hand in creating or forming the univerſe. The one eternal ſu- 
preme Father, with his co- eternal and co-eſſential Word and Spirit, was the ſole Creator and 
Maker of all things. | F | 1 | 
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Of the Articles of the Chriſtian Faith, as 
contained in the Creed; commonly cal- 
led the Apoltle's Creed. en, 


SN . ving, I ſay, firſt endeayour'd to ſettle this great point of our belief in 


y 


Son here call'd and diſtinguiſh'd by the name of Feſus Chriſt. I muſt not omit to take notice, 
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* 1. Cor, 8. 6. + Expoſit. in Symb. p. 540. 
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or thechurchi(to avoid the difficulty, as is probabtez'of conteſſitg a God incarnate) divided Chf 
from Jeſus, making them two difterent Perſons,” inſtead of one 4 —— Jeſus This appears more 
probable than Rome his account; as well from the reaſon of the thing itſelf,” as becàuſe lrenæus 
in his creed, does not exactly follow St. Paul's ex preſſion, but fays *, one Feſus Chrift, leaving out 
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the term Lor and ſo does Ignatius t betore him, on the ſame occaſion.” The word orci 
omitted in the Roman creed, very probably for the ſame reaſen, which RH gives; namely, 
that the church of Rome was not dilturb'd with hereticks , nor had not given otigin to hereſies, 48 
the eaſtern parts of the chriſtian world had done. But to proceed, we proteſs in theſe words, that 
— — by the name of Jeu, or Jeſus of Nazareth, was, and is the very Chriſt, 
the promiled Meftah. I need not be particular in explaining the etymology of the name 7e/us, 
ſignifying a Saviour, and expreſsly declar'd in the holy ſcripture to be given our Lord for that rea- 
ſon. What eſs was, and what he did and ſuffer d, and in what reſpects he was the Saviour of 
the world, will more properly be conſider' d in the following parts of the creed. What we are to 
obſerve art preſent, is, that the very Perſon, whom both Jews and Gentiles, believers and unbelie- 
vers, equally acknowledg'd to have appear d in Judæa at ſuch a time, and to have been the author 
and founder of a new religion; was the anointed of God, and commiſſion'd by him in every thing 
he ſaid or did. In other words; that he was the very Chriſt the Meſiah. 
This is the fundamental article of the Chriſtian, religion, conſider d properly as ſuch; implicitly 
containing, or virtually including all the other articles of it. The founder of any religion muſt firſt 
open his credentials, and be recommended and aſſur'd by them as a teacher ſent from God. When 
this is done, the reception of whatever doctrine he teaches, is ſuppos'd to follow of courſe. 
Upon the fuſt converſion therefore of men to the chriſtian faith, little more was requir'd of them 
at their bapriſm $, than a ſerious and ſolemn profeſſion, that Ze/ies was the Chriſt the Son of God t; 
or, as it is expreſs'd with ſomething greater emphaſis by St. Peter, that Chriſt, the Son of 
the living God *. This was devoting themſelves to the ſervice of Chriſt, accepting him for their 
Ruler and Law. giver, their King and their God; and engaging implicitly to believe every doct- 
rine, and to obey every precept of the goſpel. Such an engagement was then ſufficient to recom- 
mend any perſon to chriſtian baptiſm, and, in confequence of it, to make him a diſciple of 
Chriſt. I thought ir might not be improper to take notice of this by the way, becauſe it has been 
made matter of diſpute, whether the belief of this one article, that ZFeſ#s is the Meffiah, be ſuffi- 
cient to conltitue a perſon a chriſtian. In anſwer to which, it may be obſerved, that a mere aſſent 
to that propoſition does no more conſtitute a perſon a chriſtian ; than the devil's belief of it entitled 
him to the ſame character. But if by believing that article, be underſtood our receiving Feſ#s as 
our Law-giver and King, and ſubmitting our elves to be govern'd by him; this is, in other words, 
receiving chriſtianity ; and, no doubt, a man's receiving chriſtianity, is the ſame thing with his be- 
coming a chriſtian. And it is certainly ſufficient, in order to an admiſſion into the chriſtian ſociety, 
to acknowledge the founder and ruler of it to be divinely commiſſion d; to accept him for our Lord 
and Maſter, with entire refignation of our faith to his doctrine, and of our practice to his laws, 
his was the caſe of the firſt converts, who, being admitted to baptiſm upon their ſolemn pro- 
ſeſſing Chriſt Jeſus to be the Son of God, or, what imports the ſame thing, the Meffah, did 
thereby, in general, receive chriſtianity, and oblige themſelves to be conformable to the rules of it 


in every particular. So that an aſſent to that one article, was, in effect, and implicitly, an aſſent 


to all which that article contain d; the whole chriſtian religion. 

If it be queſtion'd then, whether the explicit belief of that article, with an implicit engagement 

to all it contains, be ſufficient to quality any perſon for ad miſſion into the chriſtian church, it may 
be anſwer d in the affirmative. And ſo to receive the ſcripture as having the ſanction of divine au- 

thority, and to accept them as a rule of our faith and practice, may be thought equally ſuffi- 

cient with this article, as of neceſſity implying it. And thus all the articles of the chriſtian faith 


may ſummarily be reduc'd to one. But it is really matter of wonder, why any ſhould give them- 
ſelves the trouble of laying this down as an uſeful diſcovery, when it really fignifies very little or 


nothing. For the queſtion among chriſtians of different perſuaſions, is not, whether the whole of 
our religion may not be reduc'd to, or ſumm'd up in, that one article, that Chriſt Feſus was 4 
teacher ſent. - God? Nor, whether a {ſerious and ſolemn acknowledgement thereof, might 
not have been a qualification ſufficient for chriſtian baptiſm, eſpecially in the primitive times But, 
whether this divine teacher, or thoſe commiſſion'd by him, have not deliver'd ſuch or ſuch doQ- 
rines, and oblig'd us to believe, or, at leaſt, nor to disbelieve them, under pain of damnation ? 
This is the material point: what is ſaid, without any relation to it, is nothing but amuſement. 
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It may hers be expected, that I ſhould proceed to the proof of this propoſition, that Zeface of 
Nazareth Was 645 wah promis d to the Jews, inveſted wich the feveral offices of Prophet, 
Prieſt, and King. But the conſideration of them more properly falls in with.the other parts of the 
creed. Befides that,” the dignity of his Perſon, antecedent to the! canomy- of man's redemption, 
is what ought to be conſider d in the fut place, and what was.cbiefly:defignd in; the preſent article. 
1 is the conſtant method indeed of all the creeds, fuſt to conſider what he was 10 his divine na- 
ture, antecedent to the redemption. of mankind, or even to dhe creation itſelf ; and then to pro- 
bed to his incarnation, and the proper clte&s of it. I ſhall ' therefore decline the proof and conſi- 
nia of his being the Mera for the preſent, and conſider hom the Perſon of Fe/vs Chriſt, is 
God's on Son, OL in what reſpeck he 18 here o ſtyl d. tr 001 pt 5 I e | 10 9117 
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And in Jeſus Chriſt his ouly Son. 
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E need not make a doubt of what is deſign'd by the character of our Saviour in the 
V Y | creed, if we compare but this article with ' the like "expreſſions in other creeds, pro- 
bably as ancient, or ſome of them more ancient, than this. The Jeru ſalem creed in this place, 
treads the article thus. And in one Lord Feſus Chriſt, the only begotten Son of God, 
“ begotten of the Father before all ages, true God, by whom all things were made. Ter- 
rullian in one of his creeds has it thus. The Son of the one God, his Word, that proceeded 
* from him, by whom all things were made, and without whom nothing was made. Origen, 
* Begotten of the Father before all creatures f. Trenaus, in one creed, is ſhort upon this articl 


C3 
but he painly refers the ſonſhip of Chrz/? to his divine nature, and not to his human nativity. The 


other. cigeds, in general, are very full and particular in the article of Chriſt's filiation, antecedent 


tg the creation of the world. So that there can be no reaſonable doubt made, but that the Roman 


creed intended the very ſame ſenſe with the reſt, and only expreſs d it more briefly for reaſons be- 
fore. mention d, with reſpect to the greater purity of its faith. Beſides that, the known conſtant 
alten antiquity, leaves us no ſhadow of doubt about 
the ſenſe and meaning of it in the creed. What ground they had for the ſenſe they underſtand it 
in, will appear preſently ; and how unanimoufly they taught the doctrine imply d by it; and what 
oppoſition it met with from hereticks of all ſorts, will be ſeen too in the ſequel. That our bleſſed 
Lord is frequently call'd the Son of God in ſcripture, is well known. It is no leſs evident, that 
this was one of the titles of the Meſſat, in familiar uſe at the time of his n Not tha 
O riſt and the Soꝝ of Gad were thought ſynonymous terms, any more than Chriſt and Immanuel 
or Chrift and Zefus : But they were different titles denoting the ſame Perſon, conſider d under 
diſſerent teſpects g. The Jews had learn'd from the ſcriptures + of the Old Teſtament, that the 
title of Son of God belong d to the Mæſſah, tho perhaps they might not generally underſtand it, 
according to the true and proper ſenſe, in which the prophets intended it, and ſome of their own 
doctors had expounded it. And no wonder if the generality of the Jews in the time of our Savi- 
our, who thought of little but a temporal kingdom of the Meſſas, might have loft the true ſub- 
lime notion of his being the Son of God ; , e IE n 
But ſufficient care was taken by our bleſſed Lord himſelf, and his apoſtles after him, to reviye and 
inculcate the true dodctrine of his divine filiation in a more exalted ſenſe, than could, or had ever 
besn apply d to any other Perſon whatever. John the Baptiſt, our Lord's forerunner, began with 
plodaiming him to be the Son of God **: And that with fuch circumſtances, and high expreſſions 
of him, as ſhew'd that he did not mean any common and ordinary relation of a Son. Our bleſſed 
Lord himſelf; in his diſcourſe with Nicodemus it, magnifies the exceeding great love of God to 
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$ Meſſiah or Chriſt, ſignifies ' anointed ; and ſo the Lord's Anointed had been an uſual phraſe for King, The tile of 
Chrift therefore, in common acceptation, denoted his relation to the People as their King; the tide of on of God, his pecu- 
liar. relation to God, A 


, p. 501. 
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again and again; and what emphaſis is r iz character, x 
A particular deſign. It is pretty remarkable, that tho our | kind oully f d from i 
Ws his ing the Me ſſeas, and would not ſu ther it 9's IN 955 d give any ny 
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s yet he pennhted himſelf ro'be declar d the Nor 25 e 1157 "Fo 6 5 


, and he frequently declar d himſelf ſo. The reaſon whereo — to be this; F that, th be won 


underſtogd it. Bur the title of Son of God did not directly 17 the idea with it;; but tr 
ther was very proper to cortect the 0 3 ben fe temporal Prince, — to. turn . expe ar 
Bone upon a Meſſiah, who ſhould ſave them, not from their tempora * but from their 
work and greateſt enemies, their ſing. Ito 

hen our bleſſed Saviour was accus d by the 1 for breaking the ſabbath, he immedinely 
took ogcaſion from thence, by way of juſtification of what he had done, to declare who he *. ; 
telling them, that his father (not their father) wrought on the ſabbath 4 3 and that he 2e f 
to do as his father did. The Jews preſently took offence at his making God his father Tn ſuch 
a ſenſe, as to claim an equal right with- him of being Lord A. the e and of ole inas autho- 
ritative a manner as he did; and, had he not been in the Temple at that time, woul; 55 proba- 


bly. have immediately artempted. to Tone hum, 8 a blaſphemer, f r making l. e equal 


with God. 

Out bleſſed Lord, who was never ſollicitous to take off, or N the cb of mei hims 
ſelf God, as we may fee in.angthes-caſe,; when the Ee 4}, charge was brought againſt him for ta- 
king upon himſelf 10 forgive fins 3, proceeds 10 they, ©. by Seat Por Fu and autho- 
rity-rhe Son is I; that he could not hut do as the Bath 1 7 „ being ſo intimatel/ united to bim 
and chat whatever the Fathet did, the Son did likewiſ (pi .* expre 25 to the. me. effect; 
Rijl-magnifing' the Son, and letting them know, that all men ought. to honor the Son, even 44 
they hondur the Father 58. Theſe are 900 rong Expreſſions to come. from any perſon who kn 
himſelf to be no mote: than a man, of g mere creature 3 and even in anſwer to 125 charge of b 
phemy, ftir taking too much upon him f before. This dogs nat. 
kelation 10 the Father conſiſted only in the immaculate donertdens 45 i it meant nothing mor 
than that he was an extraordinary teacher, or emba{ſador ſent from. £ 

Phe account Wbich be was pleas d to give of himſelf afterwards is no le 17 8 remarkable, Al All things 
are delivered unto me of my Father; and no . knoweth the Son, but the Father; neither not- 


erh any one the Fat ben, ſave the Son tt , What 2 Did Ky one know oF Ba immaculate con- 


ception? Or, were there none that 3 chat Telus Was 72 rain e big 
ſenſe of the word Son is here intended. It much t00 low a ace gn ich a modern critic, 


nowing the Son? Or, what reference has it to the great power and dignity conferr d upon him 


before mention d? AY! things are deliver d unto me. The plain — 4 is; that Father and Son, 


by reaſon of their ineffable relation, and intimate uifion, know each othet flectly; and that the 
ureſt way to know the Father, as — hs are capable of ſuch — ge, is to apply to the 
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„Ibis was declaring him to be the 8% of God in ſuch a ſublime and peculiar ſenſe, as could be- 

long to no other Perſon, and mult relate to the dignity of his own Perſon, and not to the condition : 
he was in as man, being then in his ſtate of humiliation, not yet exalted, according to the Socinian : 


minded of our Lord for the uſe of the Temple; a duty exacted in the name of God, and for the 


| ty of intimating his peculjar relation to the Father. - What, ſays he to Peter, do the kings of the 


1 ? Or any other telation to the Father, which was not to be underſtood in a ſtrick 


us Breat benetactor. Our Lord, meetir oon after, ask d him if he helieves on the Son of : 
Go TOY declaring himſelf” to be the Perſon. The man anſwers, Lord, I believe; and, ll, : 
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down at his feet, adores him. Here again, we ſte what title it was that our Lord molt inſiſted on, 
and what regard was due to him on that account. Certainly this was underſtood in a much high 
er ſenſe, than that of a man miraculouſly conceiv'd ; or of a mere adopted Son. 
Another time, as our Lord was walking in the Temple, che Jews came to circumvent him, ask- 
ing him it he was the Meſfiah. He, knowing their deſign and malice, did not think fit to anſwer 
them directly *; but appeals to his miracles; and tells them moreover expteſsly, that God was 
his Father, and that he and his Father were one f. The Jews immediately charge him with blaſ- 
phemy, tor making himſelf God, d prepare to ſtone him. Our bleſſed Lord, in his own vindi- 
cation, does not tell them that he is not God, or that he does not make himſelt God; a method, 
which one would think he would have taken, had it been conſiſtent with truth and juſtice, in or- 
der to take off ſo ſevere a charge as that of blaſphemy. But he makes them two anſwers, which, in- 
ſtead of removing, rather confirm d their ſuſpicion, and provok d them ſtill more ||. They are to 
this effect; as if he had ſaid ; If ſome of your own Sanhedrim or Judges, who have no more than 
a remote and imperte& reſemblance of divine Majeſty, in reſpect of their office, are called Gods 
in holy {cripture$; ſhall one, who has a proper right and title to that name; one, whom the 
Father (having had him with him all along) hath ſanctified, and ſent into the world t, be charg'd 
with blaſphemy, for ſtyling himſelf the Son of God; a title, which he has a ſtrict and natural 
right to? Yet if ycu will not believe my words, ar leaſt believe the works that Ido; being mani- 
feltly the works of my Father ** ; ſo that you may eafily judge from my + doing the ſame thin 
that the Father doth, and from the unity of power and opetation, that we are both one, and the 
Father in me, and I in him. The Jews were ſo enrag'd at this||||; perceiving how, inſtead of clear- 
ing himſelf of what they call'd blaſphemy, he had the more ſtrongly aſſerted his divine generation, 
* _—— would have laid hold of him to draw him out of the temple, with an intention 
to ſtone him. Fat ves Fo TS | F | 
We may next obſerve Martha's confeſſion &S, That our Saviour was the Chriſt, bur with this 

addition or explication; The Son of God, that was to come into the world. We may take no- 
tice how, all along, this title ot Son of God, was united with the title of Chyiſt, in the perſon of 
our bleſſed Saviour; which, tho' not generally underſtood, or not ſufficiently confider'd, was not 
without ſome wiſe and ſpecial reaſon. And it ſeems to have been the particular concern of our 
bleſſed Lord to open and explain the deſign of it by degrees; and to raiſe the thoughts of the 
Jewiſh nation above the expeQation of a mere temporal King, to à juſt idea of the Son of God, 
whoſe nature was truly divine, and whoſe kingdom properly ſpiritual. When the Phariſees came 
about him, he preſently put a queſtion to them, which diſcover'd their weakneſs, and ſhewed 
wherein principally thoſe men were loſt and infatuated, in teſpeQ of their notions of the Meffah. 
He ask d them, how the Mefrah could be both David's Son, and David's Lord tc The men 
were ſo ſurprized at this queſtion, that they had nothing to reply. They knew not the diſtinction 
between the human and divine nature of the Mefrah. There it was that our bleſſed Lord 
found them defective; and his putting the queſtion to them in that manner, carries in it the force 
of a very ſolemn rebuke, for their being at once ſo ignorant, and ſo aſſum ing. 
As he had before diſcoverd the great perverſneſs and diſingenuity of the Chief Prieſts and 
Scribes ***; by a ſtrong intertogation, relating to John the Baptiſt; ſo, by the ſecond queſtion, 
he expoſes the blindneſs of the Phariſees, and tacitly reproves chem fot their low and umvorth/y 
thoughts oF he % % D———T— OE... 
_- Whoever carefully confiders the nature and tendency of out Saviour's - diſcourſes, excepting 
thoſe which related to morality, will find them, for the moſt” part, tending to this one point; 
that there is another Perſon, beſides the Father, whom men ought to honout᷑ and reſpect together 
with the Father; which Perſon, is his Son; the Perſon that tells them this, who is one with the 
Father, and inſeparable from him. I have already given ſufficient demonſtration of this, from our 
Saviour's own words, in the preceding pages. And indeed his own diſcourſes run more upon this 
topick, chan the epiltles written by St. Paul, and the other ſacred writers. The reaſon whereof is 
obvious. His diſcourſes were to thoſe only who believ'd in the true God the Father before 5 and 
therefore the chief deſign to be effected, was to induce them to believe in the e 
Hence it is that he ſays: Je believe in God; believe alſo in "me. I am the way, the truth, and 
the life: No "man cometh to the Father, but by me ff. He that hath ſcen ne, hath ſcen the 
Father \\\\| I any man love me, he will keep my words, and my Father will love him; and ' we 
will come unto him, and make our abode with him SSS. Is this a ſtyle proper, I do not fay to any 
mere man, but to the higheſt, or moſt perfect of all created beipgs ? | 
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Let any —_ or Arian tell us, what occaſion there was for aj mere embaſlador or agent be- 
een God and man, to allume ſo much every Where to himſelf, to lay ſo much ſtreſs upon his 
owt! perional dignity. 3 to ſet forth his own perſonal, powers and prerogatives, and, upon theſe 
gtounds, to demand honour and worſhip: to himſelt, together with the Father. Would ir not 
have been ſufficient, for him to have preſs d and inculcated che doctrine of the one God; the ne- 
cellity of obedience to his laws „ the tewards attending it; and the penalties conſequent, upon the 
neglect of it? Did evet any teacher, prophet, or angel, think. religion ſo much concerm'd in his 

perſonal. honour, and not rather in the honour ot his Lord and Maſter Might not all the 
. e of chrillianity have been juſt what they are, and men have been inſtructed in their 
very, way to heaven, and taught to refer all worſhip tc God the Father only, without the conſide- 
ration ot what other perſons he was pleas Sd to war wy or any 5 to them, more than to pre- 
ph or. angels, acting in his name, or ſerving under him 

"Why all this weight and ſtreſs laid upon the duty ot beiteing in the Son, as well as in the Fa- 
ther 3 3 * the Son; keeping his words; and honouring the Son, even as men honour. the Fa- 
ther; with more characters of diſtinction, proper only to a Perſon truly divine, throughout the 
New Teſtament.2 There mult. be ſomething more in all this, than either the Socinian or Arian 
principles can be. ſufficient to 97 fox ; more than, according to the common terms of ſpeaking 

me men, can 91 rt with the character of an. extraordinary embaſſador, as ſuch, or a mere 
mediator. One 0 rather apt to conclude, and it is the moſt natural concluſion that can be 
made, up on our te ng the N e rr that the principal end and defign of Chriſtianity, 
dela * a new religion | ilpenfation grafted upon the jewiſh, was to let mankind into the 

miltery. w_ three: DN in 5 of the Godhead; and to teach them to pay diſtinò honour 

ahd worſhip to each perſon. Terrallon ſeems to have taken this matter very right, when he tells 
Fry that it was reverting to Judaiſm, to believe the one God in ſuch a ſenſe, as to exclude 
27 don and Ho Gholt. For, tays he, whar other difference of any moment is there between 
* us and, them 5. What do we owe peculiar to the goſpel? What has che New Teltament, (Which 
alls the late aul the prophets were until John *) added of ſuch mighty importance, were 

4 not that, from the time of it, Father, Son and Holy Ghoſt, are believed to be three diſtinct 
| 2 ns, and to be One God ? God was pleas d to introduce a new diſpenſation, for the ſake 
of a new faith in; the one God, as com rebending the Son and Holy Spirit, that God might 
& 4925 4 dearly reprelemte under diltin names and perſonalities, who had indeed before been 

d, but not fo distinctly, in 0 Son and Holy Gholt. This, is Tertullias's ſenſe, tho 
not 2 ta rr \ eranlaion. The thought is very jult, as well as noble and elevated, and apt to raiſe 
im onx minds ideas Hide to the eMail of - — — the dignity of the Rn de Ion. 
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Wich this light we may clearly diſcover the argument and coherence of all that we meet with in 
that chapter; and particularly, the feaſon of our Saviour's mentioning * the Paraclete, or Holy 
Ghoſt, immediately after he had given ſo full an acccunt of himſelf. ; But without this, it will be 
difficult to make out fo clear a thread ;, or to account for the ſeveral very remarkable particulars of 
it. And, that we may not be offended at what our bleſſed Lord ſays, y Fat her is greater than 
{ +, which is very true in a certain ſenle, in reſpect af his derivation. as a. Son from the Father; 
yer the context ſhews, that ſomething elſe is there meant. If. ye loved me, ye would rejoice, be- 
cauſe I ſaid, I go unto the Father; for my Father is greater - 5655 J: That is, greater in reſpect 
of that ſtate of glory, of which the Son by his condeſcenſion, had, in a manner, to appearance at 
leaſt, diveſted himfelf ; and which he had ever enjoy with the Father, before the world was. 
. This condeſcenſion, or humiliation of the Son of God, from a ſtate of glory, to a low paſſive af- 
fllicted (tate, is the great myſtery of the divine philanthropy, ſo much maguiiy' d in holy ſcripture; 

and is what the angels deſire is ook into $ The Antiochian fathers, againſt Paz/ of Samoſate, 
well expreſs this humiliation of the Son +; God emptying bimſelf of thet gloriows ſlate of equality 
with God; to take on him the form ot a ſervant. 5 . 

Our blefled Lord, in the next chapter but one, ſtill perſiſts in repeating and inculcating the 
lame great truth. After a third mention made of the Holy Spirit, and what he ſhould do, he adds, 
be ſhall glorify me. And why? Becauſe his works will be my works; he ſhall receive of mine *. 
Bur why ins? Doth not he proceed fiom the Father t? Les; But he proceeds from me too, 
Eor all things that the Father hath are mine . Thele ate ſtrong expreſſions, but muſt appear 
very ſtrange too, and unaccountable, if the Son were a creature only; or if no more were meant 
by them, than that he was a teacher ſent. from God. If we may believe plain words ſpoken by 
our blefled Saviour himſelf, here is a full proof of a perſect communication of all things, and of 
an individual unity of power in the three Perſons of the ever bleſſed: Trinity, as could have been, 
ſuppoſing our principles really true. And it is obſervable, as hath been before intimated, that this 
was ſpoken to perſons: who were already believers, and did not douht of his being commiſſon'd 
by God. But now they receiv'd farther light, underſtanding that he had been ever $$ with the 
Father, before his coming into the world, and was again to return to the Father, to the ſame ſtate 

of glory he had with him from the beginning. All which muſt convince them, that he was the 
Son of God in a peculiar, ſublime, and ſtrict ſenſe. _ 8 © P44 1 

In the next chapter, we find our Saviour praying to the Father to 1 the Son t: And why? 
That the Son alſo might glorify him. Is this the ſtyle of an emballador ? Or is it ſuitable to the 
decorum and diſtance to be obſerv'd in the addreſſes of any creature towards his creator? | 
The fame word glorify is equally applied to both the offices, repreſented as reciprocaj. After- 
- wards he adds, hrs ig /ife eternal, that they may know thee, the only true God. Why might he 
not put à period to what he was ſaying, here? Novation: has told us the reaſon of it *t; becauſe 
he would be underſtood to be God as/well as the Father; therefore he added; and Feſus Chriſt, 
whom thou haſt ſent. So tar were the writers before the council of Nice from countenancing the 
Arian- interpretation of this text. It is not entirely foreign to our purpoſe to take notice, that e- 
ternal life, is here ſaid not to depend upon our knowledge of the Father only, but of both Per- 
wig which' is an N oy r to propoſe bimſelſ, as well as the Father, to the 
wo Id, the Cat object ol our faith l ene mw 7755 2 "Ie x4 Mop BD tz FR ION 

There js — place more in the gofpels 9 which will deſerve our careful conſideration. When 
our Lord vas brought before Cui haz and the Sanbedrim, and they. were much at a loſs how to 
ſind any ſufficient ground for matter of accuſation againſt bim; their witnelles not agreeing, or 
their evidence not coming up to the point; they next endeavour to draw ſomething, if poſlible, 
from his own confeſſion. According to St. Luke t, (who ſeems to have reported diltinQly, what 
St. Mar bero and St. Marꝶ contracted into a natrowet compaſs) they fuſt ask him if he was the 
Chrift;, to which he made them no direct anſwer z, probably becauſe they would interpret it King, 
in the ſenſe of thoſe who look d for a tempotal Mæſſiab, and thereupon, form an accuſation before 
125 that our Lord had ſet himſelf up for's King, | This queſtion therefore he declin d with his 
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*[ In this ſenſe it is, that Treneus tells us: In Novo Teft amento ea que eff ad Deum fides hominum aulta oft, additamentwn 
accipiens Filium Dei, It will be no eaſy matter to reconcile this wich the notion of a mere mediator, himſelf a creature, 
and ſent to reduce us to a firm faith in God only, n 25-885. 
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Book IV. 
They next ask d him, if he was the Son of Gad, and he immediately acknowledg'd that he 
was. Upon this they charg'd him, not with making himſelf King, (as they would probably have 
done, had Chriſt, and Son of God, been ſynonymous expreſſions) but with blaſphemy ; and we 
find that the Jews inſiſted upon this charge againſt him before Pilate. We have a law, ſay they, 
and by our law be ought to die, becauſe be made himſelſ the Son of God Tf. een 
The law is recorded againſt blaſphemy in Leviricas , and the penalty was, that the blaſphe- 
mer ſhould be {ton'd to death. The very penalty which the Jews would have executed upon him 
tor the ſame charge of blaſphemy in making himſelf the Son of God §. This they interpreted one 
time, as if he made himſelf equal with God $ At another time they charg'd him with making 
himſelt God . So that, whatever notions the Jews had of this phraſe, Son of God, as ordinarily 
attributed ro the Mefiahz which feem to have been very obſcure, looſe and indefinite; yet they 
had ſenſe enough to perceive, that our Lord apply'd it to himſelf in the ftritt and proper meaning; 
fuch as could not be juſtly applicable to any creature whatever. P:/are himſelf was ſhock'q Ff, 
when he heard that our Lord had taken upon him the title of the Son of God; and it put him 
into ſuch a conſternation, that he repair d again into the judgment-hall |||}, ro make farther enquiry” 
about ſo important a claim; and the firlt queſtion he ask d our bleſſed Lord related to his extracti- 
on; Whence he was? To which he receiv'd no anſwer, out Lord not thinking it fit to communicate 
ſo high a myſtery to a Roman governor, not prepar d to receive it. Or rather, perhaps, leaſt a di- 
tect anſwer might occaſionally have obſtructed his deſign of laying down his life at the time, or 
after the manner predetermin'd, for the fins of the world. Thus much, however, we may inſer 
from this incident, that Pilate underſtood the phraſe of Son of God, as it denoted his divine ex- 
traction, in the proper ſenſe; and thought the Rows in their charge, fo underltood it, as well as 
that our Saviour defign'd: it, in his taking it upon him; and he was therefore under very terrible 
prehenſions, a ſhould blindly paſs ſentence upon a perſon, that might be, after all, really f 
divine original- 1 | aa l 
All 2 ſhall farther remark concerning our Lord's own Teſtimony , as to the preſent article, i 
that aſter his teſutrection, he permitted ſeveral to worſhip him $$ ; and fufferd Thomas to recognipe 
him with the titles of, u Lord, and my God #: And afterwards left orders with his diſciples to 
baptize in the name of Father, Son, and Holy Ghoſt. ITT APOLLO n 
Ibave laid theſe things together, in the order of time, as they occur in the goſpels, that the rea. 
der may be able to form a A from what our Lord himſelf, directly and in perſon, taught, ig 
the diſcharge of his propherical office. I ſhall now only ſum up the evidence, that the reader. 
may have it in one view, and fee the more clearly the application of it, and what it amounts to. The 
queltion is, in what ſenſe our bleſſed Lord is the San, or only begotten Son of God ? We have theſe 
marks and chataQters to detetmine the ſenſe of theſe appellations. By the confeſſion and acknow- 
ledgement of all fides, the title of Son of God was peculiarly - and emphatically aſcrib'd to the 
Meſfdh, he was the Son . It was a title, which our Lord himſelf particularly infiſted on; 
nd as he was pleas'd, upon that topick eſpecially, to magnify the exceeding great mercy and fa- 
Vour of God in the new diſpenſation ; ſo he reſolved the great guilt and heinous aggravation of 
unbelief into this; that it was rejeQting a perſon of ſuch eminent dignity, as the only hegotten Son 
of God. He frequently explains it to ſuch a ſenſe, as made the hearers charge him directly with 
blaſphemy. In all his anſwers to which charge, he inſiſts upon his own re dignity, and aſſerts, 
that he aſſum d nothing but what he had a ſtrict and Sv right to. He never would declare, that 
be was not God, or not equal with God, tho“ preſs d by his adverſaries upon that head. He ac- 
epted worſhip and adoration, and the title of Lord and God, without any marks of diſlike, with 
favour and approbation. Tho“ he referr'd every thing to the Father, as the fountain and original; yet 
he claim'd honour, glory, and worſhip to himſelf, together with the Father. He never foreferr'q 
all to the Father, as to leave us to imagine, that it was not by his own power that he did every thing 
that he did. Peter and John renounce all pretence to ſelf-honour, on account of the miratles they 
wrought FF , not being wrought by their on power or holineſs. But the caſe was different with 
our Lord. His miracles were his own. As he had /ife in bimſelf\|\| ||; fo he had power in himſelf 
too, tho deriv'd from the Father; and his diſtin& powers, and perſonal perfections were by Him- 
felf made a foundation for perſonal honour ; that all men might honour the Son, even as they bo- 
 noxr the'Father SSS. He had all that the Father hath, and was able to do 40 that the Father doth ; 
and claim d equal authority and power in the higheſt acts ot authority, thoſe of remitting /ins, ex: 
ecuting Judgment, enacting laws, aud demanding obedience to them, upon the ſanction of: rewards 
and puniſhments. When he gave laws, his language was not, The Lord ſaith ; but, I ſay unto 
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v8. And when he heal'd the leper, he expreſſes his own proper volition to that end; I will be 


probably have more weight with ſome perſons, than the reltimonies to the ſame 1 1 c= 
y leveral of them. 
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Teſtimonies concerning the divinity of the Son from other parts of the New 


don of eus; yet as he is deſcrib d in them, not as Chr:/?, but as the Son of God; a title 
which, as I have ſhew'd before, imported a more ſpecial, or rather, proper relation to God, and 
was underſtood to do ſo by the Jews; I ſhall not, in proof of his divinity, inſiſt any farther upon that 
diſtinguiſhing appellation, conſider'd abltractedly, and without any additional light to determine 
the ſenſe of it, but proceed to conſider hat proots may be drawn towards eſtabliſhing this article 
from the canonical Epililes. x ada Nog 8 5s Wa 
In the firſt chapter of the epiſtle to the Romans, there occurs a remarkable pallage relating to the 
point under conſideration. Hic Son Feſus Chriſt our Lord, who was made of the ſeed of Davidac- 
cording to the fleſh, anddeclar'd to be the Son of God with power, according to the Spirit of holi- 
neſs , by the reſurrection from the dead ||. Here we have a plain diſtinction made between the 
Son of David, and the Son of God; or, in other words, between our Lord's human and divine 
nature. AdiſtinQion of which, as I have before obſerv'd, the Phariſees were ignorant, tho their 
ignorance was ſo culpable, that our bleſſed Lord took occafion to rebuke them for it. There is a 
parallel text of St. Paul, which ſhould be ſubjoin'd to the other, that from both together we may 
the more clearly apprehend the apoſtle's meaning. It is that where he ſays; Of whom 8, according 
to the fleſh, Chriſt came, who is over all, God bleſſed for ever t. In the two texts the antitheſis 
between the words *, according to the fleſh, and according to the ſpirit, is very obſervable. 
With reſpect to the former, he is the Son of David , in reſpect of the latter, he is the Son of God; 
or, what is equivalent, over all, God bleſſed for ever. And it is well known, that the word ff 
which we render ſpirit, is uſed by the earlieſt chriſtian writers to denote the divine nature of 
Chriſt |||. From theſe two pallages therefore of St. Paul, two things may be clearly deduc'd. 
Firſt, that our bleſſed Lord is the Son of God, not in reſpe& of office, power, or dominion; but 
in reſpect of his nature. It is $S according to the Spirit of bolineſs, in reſpect of his holy, or 
divine nature, that he is ſtyl'd the Son of God. And ſecondly, that in the ſame reſpect, he is God 
over all, bleſſed for ever. So that to be Son of God; or to be truly and eſſentially God, does, 
in the language of St. Pau! (ſufficiently authoriz'd by what I have before cited from the words of 
our Lord himſelf) come to the ſame thing, I ſhall not think it worth my time to defend the vulgar 
reading of the latter text + 4, or the application of it to the perſon of our Saviour, both are 
ſupported by all antiquity, as well before, as after the nicene council ***., 


Ta [ might cite certain paſſages from the Afts of the holy apoſtles to prove the* divine filia- 
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* Ads 8. 37. Ch. 9. 20. + Kale md us, dyiwovrs. || Kom. 1. 3, 4. 8 To nad onexc. 
1 Rom. 9. 5. ** Kale oxexa, ad vad A. : yd um. Dh 

- {| See the teſtimonies in Grotius, on Mark 2, 8, To which the learned Biſhop Bull has added others. Def. F. Nic, 
19, and brought ſeveral texts of ſcripture to confirm them- Mark 2. 8, 1. Tim. 3. 16. Heb-g« 14- 1. Pet. 3. 18. 

8 $$ Kala ard un ayiwovrs. „ Nn. 9. 5. | 

** * See Dr- Mills upon it. Bulls Def. p. 78. Or Petavius, I. 2. c. 9. p. 154, Pearſon onthe creed, p. 132. Neve? 
any ancient chriſtian, interpreter, or expoſitor, or uny other writer (as a learned author obſerves) did otherwiſe underfland 
this text, but of Chriſt ; and not only cathlicks, but even hereticks and ſchiſmaticks, &.. Dr. Grabe on Whift. Teſtim. 
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Sti Haul, in e er ſpeas of e ending bis n Son, 1 
likenefs' of finful-flefH13: and, to 'fliew' us what he nean by; Syn, alittle: after h Ahe, the. Spa 
A God, and the Shirit af Chriſt, equivalent expreſhovs-t: 2 one, and eth lum thing, 
"atafih: 1. W hidtvigravſienbar piu Uebe Son Gad, with St. Faul is the ens ih eise Ml 
being: really Auch truly GDd⸗- Us yolk et MH as vi 20 rr 87 {7 #11:35! 

mother very remarkable paſſage to our pyrpoſe; is in the firlk chapter of the epil pt the © 

Jalllunn where our bleſſed Lord is ſtyl'd the Sen af bir Jove iy Which Cl 77 9277 We 
plains afterwards i very high and magnificent terms. Neha in Ie imgge of, « rn; 90 th 
funf. burn of every) credture'$. ' For. by him were ali things crented tbas que i bea, and tha 
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The fi remnark 1 habe to make here is, that dur Lord is repreſented as the Sar, of. God, not on⸗ 
ly before his incarnation, but antecedently to the creation itſelf. 2: H therefore it is à vain and 
fruitleſs attempt for any one to endeavour to account for the title of Son, ot andy San, from hi 
immaculate Conception, or even from his Meſſiaſbip; both which are conſeſſedly poſterior to that 
Sonſtup, which St. Paul ſpeaks of hete; and flom whence it may be again obſerd d, that Son of 
God and Me ſſas, tho' titles belonging. to the ſame perſon, are not phraſes ſtrictly ſynonymous. 
In the next place, St. Paul has in theſe two or threg verſes ſo emphatically and magnificently de- 
{crib'd the ſuperlative dignity and eminency of our bleſſed Lord, making him as well Creator 
48 PreſetVer of all things, that one can hardly imagine hom an other expreſſions, either clearer of 
ltronger, could have been employed to fignity, that the Son of God is very God of very God, 


truly and eſſentially God. | Rf 3 þ, 
elts a thought, which was 1 


Laſtly, his being calbd + rhe firi-born of every creature, fi | 
familiar to the ancients, and may deferve the particulat notice of the reader. They 3 that 
when ft pleas 4 Goc to create the world, he ſent forth the Nord % or 88 his oly Sor, who had 
been always with kid, to create all things, and, as it were, to preſent them to him when created, 
to the end they might be approv'd and accepted of him; nothing being worthy of his acceptance, 
but by, and in his Pelored on, in whom be is well pleaſed. In this ſenſe, all things were creeted 
by, and for the Son; and iz him all things conſiſt. He is the head of all things that are; + ha: 
vine in all | things the pre-eminence, He goes out from the Father, creates the world, lays it be- 
fore him, as bis own, and then puts himſelf at the head of it, and in this ſenſe is Af the firft-born 
of every creature. Afterwards he was pleas'd to dignify human nature, by affuming it into a 
perſonal union with the divine nature, and fo too made it his own. He is therefore the A head in 

is teſpect; and ſtyl'd likewiſe S the 5 born from the dead. St. Paul tells us, that Chriſt 
oth tet an roſe again, and revived, that he might be Lord bath of the dead and living. 
And in like manner, he condeſcended to take upon him the charge of 'the whole creation, that he 
might as the ape infers, in all things have the pre-eminence ; thus he is our mediator, our 


Lord, and the aſtainer of the whole creation . As the Son of God then condeſcended to be the 


head of the whole creation, to render it accepted with God the Father; fo, in the - ſecond crea- 


tion, ot redemption of mankind, he was pleas'd to take upon him the like office; to be the head 
of the church; and to recommend and reconcile thoſe whom he had redeem'd to the favour 
55 acceptance of God the Father, by virtue of his filial relation to him, and perfect union with 


_ Tihall only remark farther ; that as the Son is repreſented both as making and ſuſtaining all 
created beings, he could not himſelf be a creature. And if all creatures, as creatures, ſtand in 
need of ſach aſſiſtano from the Son of God, which is repreſented by the ancients as a condeſcen- 
ſion in him to afford; it Is again plain, that he is infinitely ſuperior to the rank of creatures, and is 
therefore eſſentially God. 5 b | nn Nt Fe} 
But I need not labour this point by inferences and deductions; for the apoſtle, in the very next 
chapter, ſpeaks ſo plainly-and expreſsly, that there is no room left for any reaſonable doubt con- 
cerning it. After he has mention'd the “ myſtery of God |, relating to the Father, and his Son 
Chriſt & ſus, in whom are hid all the treaſures of wiſdom and knowledge ; of whom he had be- 
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che divine. and bumzn ſubſtance united; perfect Gd, and perfect man; which-is the truth of 


the caſe ;. and it will he impoffible 1 by make out a "jult coherence, or thread of arguiene, 


from, Wage the apoſtle, fays1 in this, and preceding chapter. » 

f us $ Proceed, | in the next place, e, to the epiſtle to the" Hebrews, attributed to the ſame apoſtle. 
bis epiltle b Zegins with ſettir forth the alt 

ng 0 e of the chriſtian eligion, and the {fr gelt motive to extite our ratitude, and to raiſe in 

ph, i 125 te 0 A Herey i tranſcendenit and ineltirnable; as that of Gol's s ſending! his-own Son 
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In the third chapter, the inſpir' d penman {till goes on to et forth the ale e dignity of 

our bleſſed Lord ; and this he does by a compariſon of him with Moſes, ſhewing the difference 
betwixt them in a twofold reſpett. Firſt, that Chriſt is the builder and founder of the jewiſh 
church, and really) God : Moſes only a member of that church, under Chriſt the head. 
Secondly, that Chriſt is the Son of God, and mater gver his own houſe * "Moſes a fon only 
The words gun thus, with a little variatior from the common reading. Thzs perſon (Chriſt) w. 
counte worthy of more glory than Mo, es, in Ar much as be” wo 9 hath'builded the boufe hath 
more bonour than the hou 45 ; 8 every bouſe 4s ' builded by "(or e One, "but he that 725 ial! hinge, 
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L ® See Iten. p. 18 z. Tertull. ad Marc, I. 3. c. 8. Tt | 
p. 219. Epiph. p. 110 EW T &y3m%or, Theodor. I. 2. c. 1. 
$ 4 quoque heretici uſque adeo Chrifti mani feſtam amplexati ſunt divinitatem, ut dixerint illum fuiſſe ſine carne, & to- 
tum illi ſuſceptum detraxerint hominem, ne decoquerent in illo divini nominis poteſtatem, ſi humanam illi ſoclaſſent, ut arbi- 


frabantur natiuitatem. Quod tamen nos non probamus, ſed argumentam offerimus, uſque adeo Chriſtum eſſe Deum, ut quidam 
 illum ſubſtracte himine, tantummodo put arint Deum. Novat. de Trin. c. 18, ON Mr on | 
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After he had thus ſufficiently aſſerted the divine nature bf the Word, he proceeds to aſſert, that 
this very Word was perſonally umted to the man eu, and really took human nature upon him *, 
not in appearance only . The Word as man, or became man, and d welt among us, and we be- 
Hell bur glory, the Slory, as A \the- only' bigotten of tbe Father ; as of one who had been tom 
the 1 — with God, and Was God that is, God of God, as nom explain d by the title ol 5 
0 e : 16 ve Metz (3&1 93 Sillig nel i A ane hint n W 2059 1 
bat our Lord is here calſd the only hegotten, in reſpect of his divine pre exiſtent nature, is evi- 
dent from the context, and the whole {cope of the apoſtle in this chapter. & The Word tous 
made fleſh, and dwelt among ut, and we beheld his glary, the glory as of the only begotten af the 
Fur her. It is of the Word that the apoſtle ſpenks; which; he ſays, *: rabernatied, or dwelt, in 
our nature; whoſe glory was mani feſted ta be ſuch as became a perſon of ſo high an extract; one 
thar had been with God, and was God, and had created the world. So that there is a full and 
plain declaration of the divine generation of our Lord; which may let us into the meaning of this 
apoltls' in other places, Where he ſo often gives our Lord the title of Son, or Sn f God. And 
for this eaſdn it is, that I choſe rather to begin with 8: John's goſpel, than with his other wri- 
tings, rho? wrote after them. „ en ids blunt amt 
In his firit epiſtle, and in the firſt chapter; he defivers the ſame doctrine with What we have 
ſcen in his goſpel, and almoſt in the ſame words. Our Lord is there cal'd the Word; of: Life; and 
Lie ., as in the goſpel the Vord. He is ſaid to have been |||| from the beginning; as, in the 
golpel "S S'tn the beginning. And, inſtead of the Word: was made fleſh, &c. we have here, # f 

ich was manifeſted unto us: And, inſtead of * wwirh:God, we have: here, +++ with the Fa: 
ther. All which confirm to us, what we have befote-obſerv/d,. that God is call'd the Father: of 


= 


Ci, in reſpect of that nature, which he had with, and from the Father; before the foundation of 
the World; and that the Word was properly the San f Gud before he aſſum d human nature; 


and that therefore it is in this reſpect, that our Lord is every where emphatically RyLd the Son, of 
0 1, or only begotten Son of God; which being ſo clear from ſcripture, and conſirmd by all 
anriquity,” is a truth too firmly eſtabliſh' to be eluded by any artifice of criticiſm! And now we 
may readily underſtand what St. 70hn means; when: he tells us, that he is antichriſt that deni- 
elh the Father and the Son; and that, whoſoever denieth the Son, the ſame bath not the Father. 
I Thi goes manifeſted the lobe of God towards us, becauſe that God . ſent his only begotten Son 
into thę world. We have ſeen, and do teſtify, that the Father ſent the Son to be the Saviour of 
the world. Whoſoever ſhall confeſs that Feſus is the Son of God, God dwelleth in him III. 
Wich more to the ſame purpoſe. The antichriſis which ie apoſtle ſpeaks of; are the hereticks 
of rhoſe times, of whom he ſays; They went out from us, but they were not of us : For, if they 
had been of us, they mould; no doubt, have continued with us 85S. Thoſe were they who de- 
ny'd the union of the man -Zeſus with the Word, or Son of God; either denying that there was 
ever really an ſuch man; or aſſerting him to have been a mere man, not God and man. 
Both theſe, in effect, deny'd that Ze/ws was the Chriſt: One, by making Zeſus nothing but a 
mere gholt, ſhadow, or apparition; the other, by ſeparating the perſon of 7eſus from that of 
Chrift, and pretending that they were not one perſon, but two diſtinct 8 15 ;' Chrift occafionally 
deſcending on the perſon of Ze/us, and afterwards leaving it. And from hence we may under- 
ſtand what the apoſtle means by charging thoſe hereticks with denying Feſus to be Chrift 1 11. 
Not that they deny'd (as many of them as own'd Je to have been a real man) that he was a 
teacher ſent from God, or that he was the propher foretold under the name of the Meſiah; nei- 
ther did they believe, with the Jews, that any other Mefiah would come, or was to be expected: 
No; but their error was in denying the hypoſtatical union of the two natures, the divine and hu- 
man, in the perſon of ſus Chriſt, and not acknowledging that , who was in one reſpect 
really the Son of man, was alſo in another, really the Son of God; begotten of the Father before 
the worlds, very God of very God. Theſe were the antichrifts, who, by denying the Son, de- 
ny'd the Father alſo **; becauſe, tho they receiv'd the Father as God, yet they did not re- 
ceive him as Father of his only begotten Son Chriſt eſus; who had been from the beginning the 
Word, and the Son of the Father, of the ſame divine nature, +++ God. As St. John expreſsly 
ſtyles hivi in his goſpel, the maker and framer of all things, and the Lord of all men; who con- 
deſcended in time to become man, and ſo to be |||} |} perfect God, and perfect man, by an 


ineffable union of both natures in one. 
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matter of wonder, how any perſon, that has the leaſt regard: or reyerence for: the ſacred writings, 


* Sorftiip of Chriſi was, what all catholick antiquity. 


1 f 
4 44 


Father, but the Son z which confutes the Sabellians. He is not ſpecifically one with the Father, 
(as two otiginal, abſolute, independent divinities might be ſuppos d ſpecifically one) but he exilts, 
as Son, from, and in the Father z and therefore, in a certain ſenſe, is individually the fame with 
Him; which is againſt the Thritheiſts. ; x | 07 

„Here chen let us fix our faith, in relation to the article of the Son of God. He is the eternal 
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As this is the-mott obvious and natural ſenſe of the words of Se. Juha in his epiſlle aud goſpel, 
confirmed by ull the ancient, and deny'd: by none but hereticks; ſo it is in vain for any man, by 
any fubrerfuge of criticiſm; ot turn of wit, to attempt a different expoſition of them. The apoſtle © 
concludes his epiſtle with words ſtill more expreſſive of the dignity, or rather divinity, of the Son 
of God caliing him not only: eternal liſe, as he had done e , but tres God likewiſe. Thie 


7s the true God, and eternal life t. In his ſecond epiſtle, he hath theſe words; Grace de with 


you, meroy und pace from God the Father, and from tht Lord Faſut Chriſt, the Son Hie Ea. 
ther," Where, Rom his willing grace, mercy, and peace equally from, both, we may reaſonablx 
imer the divinity of Chr iſt, and of his being equal to the Father, with geſpect to his Godhead z and. 


ſtom nie being call'd Lord, and Som of the Father, wemay no lels jufti) con.lude, that he is % 


in reſpoct ol thar nature which he had with the Father before the world: was l. 80 unifotm and 
conſtant is this divine writet to himſelf, and to the whole tenoufr of the ſcriptures, that it is really 


ſhould make the leaſt ſtruple about ſo clear and evident a doctrine, as that us Chriſt was, 
in relpett of his divine nature, truly and really Son of God, as much as; in reſpett of his human 
nature, truly Son of man. | l . IF 


© * — 


I win not employ any farther time in confidering what teſtimonies may be cited | ffom he Re- 
o#ketions to the Time putpoſe, tho* many of great weight might be brouglit from thence, in confir- 
mation of what hach been ſaid. Nor ſhall. I trace the point through the ante-nicene, or poſt:ni- 
&he writers who all, with one voice, conſpire to aſſert this great truth, and lay the gręateſt refs 
upon ix, us 1 fundamental dottrine of chtiſtianity, and the n faith and _ The 

eadily and conſfantiy adbered to; and 

were able to keep the ritzht, and even path, which ripture had mark d out to them, "with- 
out being carry'd . the chimerical fancies, and vain deluſions of che Gnoſticks, Valentinians, 
dabelnlans, Tritheiſts, 'Samoſarenians, and Arians; who were all betray d into a detection ftom the 


ttue faith, dy giving too great a looſe to their imaginations, and by endeavouring to underſtand 


more of the myſtery of Chr iſrs relation to the Father, than their weak capacities could attain to, 
or i poſſibly atrainable-by. any human capati fx. 
Sn rere 1 Ar v7 ade ond ; | 
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A funny: dernen, of the ca bolirk Aker kus, concerning the Alpi of ths 


Son. 


HE true catholick faith, goncerning 7e/#s Chriſt, which has obtain d univerſally, and from the 


1 beginning, and {till, God be thanked, obtains in all the churches of the world, is, that he 
is the dus and proper Son of God, of the ſame divine nature and fubſtance with the Father. He is 


aperly'a-Son,/ and therefore no creature, which is againſt the AriansJand:Socinians. He is not the 


Son of the eternal Father, co-eſſential and co-equal with him. How this can be, is an enquiry 
for which neither men, nor perhaps angels, have ſufficient ſtrength or extent of mind. Almoſt eye- 
ty age of the church has produc'd men of warm, lively, and ſtrong imaginations, who have fancy d 
themlelyes-of':a ſuperior and more penetrating genius, than is common to men; and ſo have 
been endeavouring to explode the dodtrine of this article, under pretence of ſome appearing con- 
eraditionin it, | But the force of ſcripture, tradition, and ſober reaſon, has as conſtantly pre- 
vail'd, and bore them down. It were now time for them to deſiſt, and to take warning from thoſe 
who have miſcarry'd before them; tho' they had done all that was poſſible for human wit, art, 


or learning to do, towards overthrowing this great truth. For tifteen centuries, at leaſt, the 


charge of contradiction has been brought againſt the orthodox, and never yet could be made good. 
The wiſelt, the greateſt, the belt of men, haye, upon examination, all along ſubmitted to this 
ſtrange, and, as It is pretended, contradictory doctrine; and could never yet be convinꝰ d that 


chere is any contradiction in it; but have plainly diſcover d that the contrary doctrine to it, is molt 


fepugnant both to the words und ſenſe of the holy ſeriptures in general, and to one principal de- 
ſign of the New Teſtament. If men will indulge their fancies, they may imagine many contta - 
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dictions in what relates to the divine eſſence : and attributes, The eternity, the yon of God, 
and his preſcience, will furniſh men 5 In nulty | with as many appearing contradictions, as the 


do:1rine we are ſpeaking of. All, at epgth, mplſt terminate in this: . is not able to com- 
prehend infinite; man is man g and Lesser ie 2} ce. d BL 


| (hall only remark rj eh k e the Pieſent wie : 5 
dbers held en A dee te Word One proper . 15 70 HE imp! 925 ws 


e Au impliginly held the _ . bel eng mg 1 Hon of of : 
ry ity. 180 ee together or letze of Fathe 5 48 of pff ns tin ond A . 
which, Jat her, Wes 4 9 the 12 0 1 55 Nenn. Hebes thoſe who expieſsly al. 
ſerted It, hos c reck kon'd the tollo owing, and perh Ne ers 3 1 AA, e Qr | | 
55 e eee gregory. 12 eee, ji cop "tb bo * 4 gel 
| #2 : To hom we may. add, Conſtentine | g y e and e, And it is 
chis Kernal at 4 0 n, that the $4. ltyl'd by the ancients * only. begortep.,, | 
3 to.ths Semper e Son, Lat 0 L properly call d hist coming 
e 75 of it in feveral. 150 Fear 
writers. 4 net doe y 7 in Meriyr, & 1 7 0 Teton, 25 2 of Amioch, fer. 
gulliax, Hippelytus z belides Origen, Newatign, and nd (a7 0 who expreſily mention both. 
Ia teſpect of his latter, and leſs proper geperation, he Son is Fag. wk firſt-horn of every creg- 
24765, aud it is frequent with thoſe that ſpeak of hic ro gſenibe it to the will and power of the 
'aiber 4 luppohng it a voluntary thing, and-uling the like expreſhons concerning it, as they do of 
Sons third Aen. when he became Fan. This 1 do but imtimate, (not having room to 
A e with deſi 1524 only to caution the reader from giving in too precipately into the opinion of 
as wauld periuade us, that the ancients intended theſe expreſſions of the Son's generation, 
86-dehgn'd to make the 2 nothing more tan a n production of the Ember 5, which js 
erfect Arianiſin ; a hereſy which the ancients pun 
« Some.of che polb nene fathers indeed, do allow of *. Son's eternal geneation by the will of 
the Father, in 8,certain ſenſe: But they ſeem to Have been led into it unawares occaſion of this 
dilemma propos d by the Arians, that the Son muſt be generated, either with 8 nſent, or with- 
out the conſenr of the Father, which they . knew ot readily how to anſwer, but upon that cop- 
ceſſion. But as the dileming itſelf was purely ſophiſtical ; in a while they diſcover'd the wakes 
and impertinence of it; and anſwer d ir better, by retorting this queſtion upon the Ar Arjens. W 
ther God the Father was God, with, or without his own conſent? Which effectually filenc'd <A 
former cayil about God the Son, and his gengration ; and ſhew'd it 8 be altogether trifling. Ha- 
ving ſufficiently ſhewn in what ſenſe our bl. d . the San of Gad, there remains no doubt 
ar ſeruple about the ſenſe Menden in che creed. Only begerzen is the word usd in the creed ; 
the molt expreſſiye of any fingle word, 9.0 denote the proper] generation of the Son, that could 
have been us d. The pretence therefore of ſuch men is eder who think they may fairly 
{bſcribe.to the, a cjeed, wien believing the Sons Proper Gliation, which is there ex- 
preſs d in che word only hegotien; if it he interpreted, as it ought to be, according to ſeri Fun, and 
catholick antiquity. And vain is the pretence, Whether of Arlans, or Socinians, from the fimplicity 
of the cler, as oppos d to the Nicene or Athanaſian creed, both which lalt, only expreſs in many 
words, what this doctrine delivers in one word. And, I may add, the fame concerning the ſeconfl 
Mticle of ont church; which declargs, that he San is rhe Word o the Father, * from ever- 
laing of the Rother; the-very and eternal Gad, of one ſubſlance gal the Father. And tho' this 
artide, as wall as thoſe two, reeds, may be of greater force againſt artful and deligping men, who 
would interptet good words 40 fl ſenſe never intended 3 yet, 40. 77 of chriſtian ſimplicity and 
ſincerity, the Apolile's creed imports the very ame, dochrige with them. „ he that reſuſes to 
ſubſeribe to them, or to any of them, for he lahr of the doQti e of the Son's divinity, cannot, 
Tam perſuaded, . ſubſcribe to the Raman creed; nderſtand any thing, either 
concerning the icripture docrine, as to this NG fie e ih 5 the church. 
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C R 3011098 
E only thing that remains to be conſider'd in this article, is the character of Chriſt, conſi- 
I derd as the Lord Chriſt. I have occafionally obſerv'd before, that the title of Lord is 4 
ſcrib'd'to him in right both of his creating and his redeetning the world: The dominjon which he 
exerciſes over all created beings in general, was founded on the former confideration; and that 
which he exerciſes over mankind, efpecially over chriftians, and for which reaſon he is here, in a 
more peculiar ſenſe, yd oer Lord, is founded on the latter conſiderati n.. 't 
I hall not, in ſpeakrng to this pint,” particularly infilt on the ſeveral texts of F tow which 
attribute this character to our Saviour in both refpeAs, and in the higheſt fenſe; a ſenſe proper on- 
ly to a perſon who ig truly and eſſentially God; but only eite two or three of the molt clear and 
conſiderable teſtimomies out of them te my purpoſe. In the eighteenth chapter of Geneſii the 
name of Lord, or Febgoah, the proper and incommuniecable name of God, is more than once ex- 
reſsly attributed to one of” the angels that appear'd to Abraham. In the following chapter“, it 
is ſaid; that The Lord (or Febough) ruin d upon Sodom and Gomorruß briniſtone and fins from the 
Lord. The perſon who here aſſum'd an angel, is the ſame who atterwards appeat d in the petſon 
of man. But if he were not really God, and therefore Lord in the higheſt ſenſe, what account can 
be given that God, who is jealous of his honour, and has declar'd he will not give His glory to a- 
nother, ſhould yet communicate to another his proper and-peculiar name; a name o facred to the 
Jews, that they did not think it lawful to pronounce it, and than which, there is no narhe in ſcrip- 
tute ſo proper to denote the divine nature and perfections. For which reaſon the pſal miſt uſes this 
lolemm invocation to God; Thou tohoſe name alone is Fehovab f. Accordingly he'declares by the 

prophet Iſaiah ;, I am the Lord, that is my name |, CO de Þ e ene 12885 


Now de have no way of knowing God, as diſtinguiſh'd from all other beings, but by his name, 
and the petfections of his nature. If ſuch a name therefore, whereby choſe perfections are moſt 
eminently and peculiarly expteſs d, be really attributed to him, and to him alone; or in terms ex- 
eluſive of all other beinps; as his name ; how is it to be ſuppos d that any other being ſhould, ei- 
ther of himſelf aſſume, or be permitted by God; to aſſume it; without opening a door to the molt 
groſs idolatty, and even ans men excuſable for paying that honour and worſhip to a creature, 
which is due only to the ſüptemd Gol. L909 For Toild 
The only pretence, in unſwer to the argument which we draw from our Saviour's being ftyPd 
Lord, or Fehovah, in the Old Teſtament, is, that he may be call'd fo,” as the miniſter, or embaf- 
{1dor/'of God. But where, or with what proptiety of ſpeech, does any miniſter,” or embaſſador, 
call hitmſelf by the name of the Prince, from whom he is commiſſion d. To ſuppoſe that one 
who acts in the name of another perſon, ſhould really aſſume his name; the name whereby he is 
properly known; or perfonally dif = dy 3 is to make ſuch an agent that very perſon ; directly 


to confound the natural reaſon of things, and all real diſtinQion between the principal and the 
agent 1111 bs FASTED HTO ? FIERO 2 2 i off we : 4 33 9 


But, adthitting there were any grounds for this evaſion, which there are not either in reaſon ot 
fact, tl it would be of no ſervice to oùr adverſaries in the preſent controverſy: Becauſe not 
only the proper name of God is attributed in {cripture to the perſon commiſſion d by him; but 
ſuch other characters and authoritative atts, as can only belong to God. Thus, when our Lord 
fays in the declaration prefatory to the decalogue, Ian the Lord thy God, that brought thee out 
of the land Egypt, ot of the houſe of bondage And then immediately adds, Thou ſhalt have 
no ore Gods hut me. The words import, ſo far as we can conclude any thing from the natural 
force and. import of words, that the Lord was not only nominally God, but really God, and in two 
of the Highelt and ſupreme acts of dominion; that of giving laws, and excluding all other per- 
ſons whatever from à participation of the fame honout or authority with him. This could not be 
the language of one who merely perſonated the ſupreme God and Lord; but of one who was, in 
truth, himſelf both God and Lord. Otherways indeed the firſt command ment, it we conſider the 
Father and Son as two diltin&t beings, would, in the literal and direct ſenſe of it, render the Fa- 
ther incapable of having any worſhip paid to him, by propoſing the Son excluſively of the Fa- 
ther, as the Lord God of the Jews, and the ſole object of their homage and adoration. 

But I would principally obferve, that Chriſt is Lord in the ſtrict and higheſt ſenſe, from his 
right of domirſon as creator of the world. The inviſible things of him, ſaith the apoſtle, from 
the creation of the world, are clearly ſeen, being underſtood by the things that are made, even 
Dis eternal power and Godhead. From which place it is evident, that the ſovereignty of God o- 
ver his creatures, for that is here the proper import of the word Godhead, is founded in his right 
of creating them. If then, as has been prov'd before, Chriſt was the creator of the world, we 
have here a clear and inconteſtable proof, if the apoltle's way of arguing be Juſt, that he is too, 
and ought to be, the Lord or Sovereign of the world. 28 


v Gen. 19. 24. + Pſalm gz. 18. i Ilaiah 48, 9. is 
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There is but one way of anſwering this, which our adverſaries find themſelves under à ne- 
ceſſity, weak as it is, of ew, in. They pretend, that the Son created the world on- 
ly as God's miniſter, and wholly by his direction and appointment. Now tho' there is not ſo 
great an impropriety, according to the natural and com mon forms of ſpeaking, in a man's at- 
tributing what he does by order of any perſon to his own action, as in ſtyling himſelf by the 
proper name or title of ſuch a perſon; yet, to mention none of thoſe: texts which attribute 
the creation of the world to the Son abſolutely, and as his proper and perſonal act, this anſwer 
cannot be of any force or ſignificancy, for another plain and evident reaſon. It being ex- 
preſsly declar'd in ſcripture, that all things were not only created by the Son, but for him; 
that he is alpha and omega, the firſt and the laſt ; not only the efficient cauſe, but intentionally 
the great end of all things. | Ins 8 N 
Now tho? a Miniſter ſhould call what he does, by virtue of the powers veſted in him, his 
own proper act; ſhould we farther: allow, that he might even aſſume the name and title of 
the Prince, whoſe miniſter he is ; yet to Tay, that his great or primary end is to act for him- 
ſelf, or his own glory, is to give ſuch an idea of his conduct, as at once deſtroys both his rela- 
tion and his fidelity under that character. I need not deſcend to illuſtrate, what is ſo very ob- 
vious in the application. 4 | | „ 5 a at ED 
2. Chriſt is ſtyl'd Lord, and more peculiarly our Lord, as chriſtians, by virtue of the ge- 
neral redemption of mankind made by him. In regard to which deſign of his, St. John Baptiſt, 
his forerunner, open'd his miniſtry: with exhorting the Jews to prepare the way of the Lord; 
and accordingly it was prophetically repreſented by Zechariah, as his peculiar office, to go be- 
fore the face of the Lord, to prepare his ways. And tho? he might juſtly be ſtyl'd Lord, as our 
lawgiver ; yet that which conſtitutes our more peculiar relation to him, and ſtill gives him a 
farther propriety in us, is founded in the merits of his death, and the atonement made by. it. 
For we are bought with a price; he has now acquir'd a freſh and federal right of dominion over 
us. And how this acquiſition was made, and upon what valuable conſideration, the ſcriptures 
elſewhere expreſsly inform us. For we were not redeem' d with corruptible things, ſuch as ſilver 
or gold; but wi th the precious blood of Feſus Chriſt. We are told in another place, that in con- 
ſequence of his humiliation and death, God highly exalted him, and gave him à name, which is 
above every name, that at the name of Feſus every knee ſhould bow, of things in heaven, and things 
on earth, and things under the earth; and that every tongue ſhould 5 * that Jeſus Chriſt is 
Lord, to the glory of God the Father t. Himſelf declares, after his reſurrection, to the apo- 
ſtles, that a power in heaven and earth is committed to him. In conformity to which declaration, 
St. Paul argues in his epiſtle to the Romans; To this end, Chriſt both dy d, aroſe, arid revived, 
that he might be Lord both of the dead and living . But I need not multiply texts to ſhew, that 
Lord is the ordinary, the diſtinguiſhing, and proper title of Chriſt, throughout the new Teſta- 
ment; or for what reaſon God hath put all things under his feet, and given him to be head 
over all things to his church. This character, indeed, is ſo peculiar to Chriſt, that he is 
ſtyl'd one Lord, in oppoſition to all other lords, and in the ſame ſenſe as the Father is ſaid to 
be one God. To us, ſays the apoſtle, there is but one God the Father, of whom are all things; 
and one Lord Jeſus Chriſt, by whom are all things, and we by him . Not that the Son is here 
call'd one Lord, in oppoſition to the ſupreme power and dominion of the Father, any more 
than the Father is ſtyPd one God, in oppoſition to the divinity of the Son; but they are ſo 
differently ſtyl'd on account of their perſonal and more peculiar characters, in oppoſition to 
lords many, and gods many; which were not, in truth, but only nominally ſo call'd, and in an 
improper ſenſe. = . 3 | 
There appears, however, no neceſlity, becauſe to us there is but one Lord, that conſequently - 
no perſons can be inveſted with any authority in his kingdom (where he does not viſibly inter- 
poſe) in order the better to maintain the peace, diſcipline, or other intereſts of it. In other 
caſes, it is not thought derogatory to the honour or power of the ſovereign, that perſons 
ſhould act in an authoritative manner, tho! in his abſence, by commiſſion from him. Why then 
| ſhould it be thought, in the nature of the thing, impracticable, that Chriſt ſhould depute per- 
ſons to act in his kingdom, or church, ſo far eſpecially as concerns the external polity, or or- 
der of it? If other reaſons could poſſibly be aſſign'd againſt ſuch a deputed power from Chriſt, 
now in heaven, and not interpoſing in the government of his ſubjects after a viſible manner; 
yet certainly this can be no reaſon of itſelf againſt ſuch a power, that he is ſole Lord, or Law- 
giver in his church. For if this reaſon ſimply, or by the mere force of it, prove any thing, it 
will prove undeniably, that there ought to be no civil authoritative adminiſtration exercis'd 
under Chriſt, who is Lord of al; and to whom all things, whether of things in heaven, or things 
in earth, are made ſubject. Nay, Chriſt conſider' d ſtrictly. as creator, has an equal right 
to be ſole ruler in the kingdom of men, as Chriſt the redeemer, to be ſole ruler in his 
church, or ſpiritual kingdom. I do not here examine, I ſay, what other arguments may lie, 
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tho? none of ſufficient: force have as yet appear'd to lie againſt this principle, that Chriſt may 
depute perſons to act in a judicial authoritative manner under him in his church: I only infer, 
if it be a good argument to the contrary, that Chriſt is ſale Lord or Law-giver in his church, 
it is a neceſſary conſequence, that the civil magiſtrate cannot, without uſurping on his autho- 
rity, as he is the creator and governor of mankind in general, exerciſe any proper or judicial 
act of authority in the ſtate. 2 FFC . 


For Chriſt is King bimfelf and equally King in both reſpects, and is therefore in both as 


tily, as to the Lord, and not nnto men; knowing that of the Lord we ſball receive the reward of the 
inheritance; for we ſerve the Lord Chriſt *. cr 1 33 a 
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AkrTiclxE Ill. 
Who was conceived by the Holy Ghoſt, born of 
the Virgin Mary. 


Caae. I. 
* GY 4 
ho was conceived. 


„ds evident from the relative in the front of this article, and which 
connects it with the former, that we are to underſtand and explain 
tit concerning the ſime Perſon, who was the ſubject of the laſt article. 
S, te, whom we have confeſs'd and prov'd to be, in a ſtrict and proper 
ſenſe, the Son of God, was, in order to accompliſh the great work of 
our redemprion, at the time pre- determin'd by his Father, to become 
incarnate, and take upon him the nature of man. But there being 
ſome difficulty in apprehending how the human nature could be aſſum'd 
= into a perſonal union with the divine, to prevent any ſuſpicion, that 
he, who was the Son of God, was not alſo, in truth, the Son of man; two material circum- 
ſtances, the one of his conception, the other of his birth, are particularly recognized in the 
creed. Notwithſtanding which precaution, there were hereticks Who early aflęrtęd, that 
Feſus Chriſt was not truly man, but only in outward appearance; and that his body, with 
the ſeveral actions of it, conſider'd as a human body, were altogether viſionary and ſuppo- 


Vs 


ſititious. bs eh 7 SOM 7 Wo | 
| There have been alſo ſome modern enthuſiaſts, who pretended that bh body of Chriſt was 
not produc'd in the womb of his mother by any immediate operation of a divine power: But 


the Holy Ghoſt brought a body ofa more pure and refia'd nature from heaven, which he cau- 
ſed to paſs through that of the holy virgin, without any. proper or vital communication with it. 
In oppoſition both to the former hereſy, which too much prevall'd in the primitive ages of the 
church, and to this propagated by certain phanaticks shout the time of the reformation ; we 
need only recite the expreſs words of the holy ſcriptures to thoſe who believe the divine au- 
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It is ſaid in thoſe ſacred oracles, that the ſeed of the woman ſhall break the ſerpent's head &; that 
God ſent forth his Son made of a woman g; that he took on him the ſeed of Abraham ; and was 
made of the ſeed of David, according to the fleſh ** ;, of whom, as concerning the fleſh, Chriſt 
came |. All which paſſages are ſo full in proof of our Lord's humanity, ſo far as it relates 
to his aſſuming a human and real body, which is the only ſubject of our preſent enquiry, that 
no forms of ſpeech could have been contriv'd more directly to aſſert it. But it is ordinary for 
men, in the heat of their zeal, and eſpecially in the infancy of their converſion, while they 
oppoſe an error which has been openly diſclaim'd by them, to run into ſome error equally 
groundleſs, or perhaps more impious, on the other hand. This, when the Reformation firſt 
began to ſpread it ſelf in Germany, was particularly the caſe of ſome perſons there; who having 
more 7eal than knowledge, and obſerving, that in the communion from which they had ſepa- 
rated, a greater part of the publick worſhip was addreſs'd to the Virgin-mother, than to the 
Son; and that men honour'd her, in many reſpects, even as they honour'd the Father, in de- 
teſtation of an idolatrous practice, ſo injurious both to the Father and the Son, they deny'd 
her that ſhare and propriety, which, as a Mother, ſhe had, and ought to have had, in the con- 
ception and birth of Chriſt. SOR APs | 

It is owing to the ſame origin, that other weak, thoꝰ perhaps well-meaning perſons, having 
conceiv*d a juſt indignation at the many ſuperſtitious rites and ceremonies of the church of Rome, 
which had contributed ſo much to deſtroy the very vitals of religion, and to make it, in com- 
mon apprehenſion, principally to conſiſt in outward pomp and addreſs, took an occaſion 
thereby of declaiming againſt all ceremonies in general, as inconſiſtent with that pure and 
Fpiritual worſhip, which is more peculiar to the chriſtian diſpenſation, and wherein one di- 
ſtinguiſhing character of it conſiſts. gg ig 

In oppoſition again to certain uſurp'd powers and temporal emoluments of the Clergy, 
whereof they were at that time poſſeſs'd; and which they claim'd as juſtly due to them, 
others were ſo far carry'd away by their prejudice, on that account, againſt them, that they 
were even for deſtroying their true, ſtated and original rights; and eſpecially, for aboliſhing 


the Epiſcopate, as being the ſuperior order, and inveſted, for that reaſon, with higher, and 
more extenſive powers: Under colour of which, perſons of this character had taken occaſion, 


and in too many and flagrant inſtances, to lord it over God's heritage, and to treat thoſe 
under their adminiſtration, even as having dominion aver their faith. | was 
It is from this falſe way of reaſoning, which puts no diſt inction between a juſt claim to the 
ſacerdotal powers, and the actual, or perhaps poſlible abuſe of them, to the prejudice of civil 
ſociety, that ſome men are of opinion, the Clergy neither have nor ought to have, properly 
ſpeaking, any authority at all, tho' in things merely relating to conſcience and religion. And 
*tis no wonder, that perſons, who maintain ſuch principles, ſhould farther aſſert, in conformi- 
ty to them, and by ſo obvious and natural a conſequence, that it is in vain to talk of a regular 
and uninterrupted ſucceſſion of the Clergy ; and of the nullity or validity of God's ordinances, 
upon account of ſuch niceties and trifles. How far they are ſo, will be more particularly conſi- 
der'd in another place; I ſhall only here obſerye, that if there be no regular, or uninterrupted 
ſucceſſion of the Clergy from Chriſt; then, after the chain of that ſucceſſion, which continued 
for ſome time after chriſtianity was planted in the world, was once broken, except Chriſt had 
interpos'd by an immediate power, which will not be pretended, towards authorizing a pecu- 
1iar order of men to miniſter in things pertaining to God; from that time, the appointment of 
all perſons to the ſacred office, of what denomination ſoever, eſpecially if they have been com- 
miſſion'd to that end by the ſtate, will be equally regular and authentick. Where there is no 
divine authority from Chriſt to commiſſion perſons for the work of the miniſtry; what can be more 
evident, than that their commiſſion muſt depend upon mere human authority; and, if ſo, there 
can be no particular kind of ordination, but what is mutable, and will be ſo to the end of the 
world, at the diſcretion of men, which is of more ſignificancy or importance to this end, than 
any other kind. F FCC 10 84 {> 
A doctrine, which, inſtead of conſulting the honour, dignity, or prerogative of Chriſt, as 
ſole King in his Kingdom, is calculated to juſtify an invaſion upon his regal authority, in 
the higheſt and moſt neceſſary act of it; that of deputing the principal miniſters of his King- 
dom to ſerve under him by his own commiſſion. eee 
Having thus aſſerted the conception of Chriſt, ſo far as is neceſſary to eſtabliſn our belief 
concerning the verity of his human body; and withal made theſe occaſional reflections on too 
common a practice of men, who, to avoid an error on one hand, precipitate themſelves into as 
great or perhaps more dangerous an error, on the other; I proceed to a more diſtinct explica- 
tion of the remaining part of the article; and which eſpecially relates, when we conſider the 


conception of Chriſt, to the more immediate act and power of the Holy Ghoſt. 
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6 AT I may explain this branch of the article, not only with reſpe& to the doctrine 
here expreſsly aſſerted ; but to certain other doctrines, which have a natural or obvious 
connexion with it; 1 ſhall proceed, in treating of it, upon theſe following enquiries. 

I. What we profeſs to believe in ſaying, that Chriſt was conceived by the Holy Ghoſt. 

II. Why he was conceived after ſo extraordinary a manner. | 

III. Upon what account the union of the two natures in him was neceſſary. | 

IV. How the union of the two natures was ſo made, as to conſtitute but one perſon. 

I. What we profeſs to believe in ſaying, Chriſt was conceived by the Holy Ghoſt. As the 
conception of this great and glorious Perſon was not in the ordinary way of generation, but 
by a ſpecial and immediate power of the third Perſon (as we ſhall afterwards prove him to 
be) in the ever bleſſed and glorious Trinity, the manner of whoſe action we are not capable 
of comprehending; it does not become us to be too curious, or to give our imagination too free 
a ſcope in our enquiries concerning it. The prophet therefore might, even in this reſpect, 
Have put it as an unanſwerable problem with reſpe& to Chriſt : Who can declare his generation? 
Who can pretend to ſhew, from any natural principles, how his body was, or could be, in the 

origin of it, form'd; or how the ſeminal powers of life in it firſt began, out of the ordinary 
courſe of nature, to operate and unfold themſelves? It is ſufficient to anſwer, and all we can 
anſwer upon any good or reaſonable grounds in the caſe, that God is not limited in his action 
by the general order of things, which he has eſtabliſn'd; that the ſame power which originally 
made man out of the duſt of the earth, and afterwards woman from one of his bones, can, 
with equal facility, produce a human body, without the concurrence of what himſelf has, in 
all other caſes, made abſolutely neceſſary towards the production of it. The power of*God 
anſwers all objections, which do nor, in the reaſon of the thing objected, imply an impoſſibility. 
And what indeed can be more reaſonable, than that the author of nature, who gave it thoſe 
laws by which it acts, ſhould reſerve to himſelf. the prerogative, eſpecially upon extraordi- 
nary occaſions, of diſpenſing with them at pleaſure ; and cauſe them to act, if, after all, any 
action can properly be aſcrib'd to them, after what manner, or to what ends and purpoſes he 
thinks fit. 5 Th | h 

Some learned men of the church of Rome have. indeed. carry'd their difquiſitions, upon this 
article, farther than conſiſted with that profound reverence, which was owing to the action of 
God in ſo extraordinary an inſtance. But as the writers of that church, eſpecially the caſuiſts, 
have been very ingenious in putting nice and curious queſtions upon ſuch ſubjects, as rather 
tend to gratify a corrupt imagination, than to enlighten the mind; it is leſs matter of ſurprize, 

if on certain occaſions, they have treated even concerning ſome of the moſt ſacred and awful 
ſubjects, with that view, and indulg'd themſelves in ſuch incidental reflections, as are not to be 
ſtrictly examin'd by the ordinary rules of decency. Bos enn en big in 
As the ſcriptures ſpeak of our Saviour's conception in the moſt ſimple and natural terms, 
and withal moſt agreeable to the dignity and purity of the divine nature, let us not affect to 
be wiſe above what is written, or purſue a point, which might poſſibly admit of many nice 
ſpeculations, farther, than may be neceſſary to give us ſome intelligible. notion, at leaſt, of 
the nature and poſſibility of the thing in general, which we profeſs to believe. 

To which end, indeed, it ſeems requiſite, and withal ſufficient. for ys-to conclude, that by - 
virtue of a power of the Holy Ghoſt, which ſupply'd the ordinary method of generation, the 
holy Virgin conceiv'd our bleſſed Saviqur in her womb, and of ber: ſubſtance; which render'd 
her properly, and in the natural and moſt ſtrict ſenſe of the word, his mother. For tho' 
the conception of our Lord is here expreſsly attributed to the Holy Ghoſt, without the leaſt 
mention of the holy Virgin's concurrence, in any reſpect, towards It; yet we are: not to ſup- 
poſe her:excluded from having that ſhare in it, which is proper, in like caſes, to mothers; and 
therefore the perſonal action of the mother is alſo neceſſarily ſuppos d in his conception, not 
only from the reaſon of the thing, but the expreſs words of that prophecy, Thou ſhalt conceive 

and bear à ſon &. 5 bens e oe, ni erefs ag | 1 175 LE, 
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* Conſequently (as Biſhop Pearſon argues) no more is leſt to be attributed to the Spirit, than what is neceflary 
to.cauſe. the Virgin to perform the actions of a mother. When the Scripture ſpeaketh of regeneration, or the ſecond 
birth, it denyeth all which belongeth to natural procreation, deſcribing the Sons of God, as begotten not of bloods, 
nor of the will, of the fleſb,, nar of the will of man, but of God. And in the incarnation of our Saviour, we re- 
move all will, or luſt of the fte ſu. We deny all will of man concurring. But as the blaods, in the language of the 
Hebrews, did ſignify that ſubſtance, of which the, fleſh was form d in the womb; ſo we acknowledge, in the gene- 
ration of Jeſus Chriſt, that he was made of the ſubſtance of his mother. p. 166, 4 N 
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But however, the Holy Ghoſt concurr'd by a ſpecial and immediate act of his power, to- 

wards the conception of Chriſt; we are not to ſuppoſe. that he concurr'd by way of a + mate- 
rial agent, or by any communication of his ſubſtance, but purely as an efficient agent, or ope- 
rative power of God. So that, notwithſtanding Chriſt was conceiv'd by the Holy Ghoſt; yet 
the Holy Ghoſt could not properly be ſtyPd the Father of Chrif, Nay, Chriſt was not the Son 
of God the Father, with reſpect to his temporal generation, how miraculous ſo ever, in a 
"roper ſenſe, any more than Adam, who is l call'd the Son of God ||, could be call'd 
o, from his being form'd by the immediate action of God, out of the duſ. 
The Socinians indeed, not being able, upon their principles, other ways to account for the 
character of the only begotten Son, ſo ordinarily aſcrib'd to our Saviour in the holy ſcrip- 
tures, have pretended this title was given him, becauſe in his conception, one part whereof 
his body was form'd, was taken from the ſubſtance of his mother; the other part was com- 
pos'd by the divine power of foreign matter. In the former reſpect, they ſay, he was the ſon 
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of man; in the latter, the Son of Gd. af 
This notion, which is advanc'd to ſerve an hypotheſis not otherways tenable, is not only of 
itſelf precarious, but of no conſequence to prove what is deſign'd by it, were it really ſup- 


Parkes by any good or ſufficient reaſons. For, ſuppoſing it true, Chriſt, in being produc'd 
Dy 


the immediate power of the Holy Ghoſt, would be, in a trier ſenſe, the only begotten 
of the Holy Ghoſt (which the Socinians will not admit) than of God the Father. Secondly, 
the matter, which was ſuperadded by the Holy Ghoſt towards forming the body of Chriſt, no 


more proves Chriſ# to have been the Son of God, in that high ſenſe, which the Socinians find 


themſelves under a neceſſity of admitting, than it proves our firſt parent to have been the 


Son of God, in the ame ſenſe; becauſe he was originally form'd, as we have before obſerv'd, 


by the immediate power of God. In the laſt place, Chriſt, who is ſaid to have been like to us 
in all things, ſin only excepted, upon ſuppoſition that his body was compos'd of two parts (the 
one of celeſtial, or.any foreign matter whatever, the other of his mother's ſubſtance)” would 
be in part like us, with reſpe& to the matter of our bodies, and in part unlike us; and there- 
fore,could not, as the Holy Ghoſt in ſcripture aſſerts, be made like unto us, ſir: only excepted. 
But I proceed, under a diſtinct ſeQion, to my ſecond enquiry. _ ef 10 Hmm nv 
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T H E principal reaſon which divines have aſſign'd for the conception of Chriſt, beſides the 
ordinary courſe of nature, by the power of the Holy Ghoſt, is, that he might be ſancti- 
fy d, in a ſpecial manner, to the offices to which he was appointed, and which requir' d, eſpe- 
cially his ſacerdotal office, that he ſnould be perfectly free from ſin, and conſequently, from 
thoſe ſtrong and natural motions of concupiſcence, whereby men are uſually carry'd away to 
commit ſin. If it be pretended, that, on ſuppoſition the body of Chriſ# had been generated 
in the ordinary way, he might, as the ſcriptures record of other holy perſons, have been ſan- 
Rify'd in the womb : And ſo the effects of that concupiſcence and diſorder, common to the reſt 
of mankind had been prevented, as to his particular perſon ; it may be anſwer'd, that the 
ſanctification here referr*d to of other holy men, did not denote their perfect freedom from fin, 


or the natural propenſions to it, which men, in general, are ſubject to; but ſome peculiar de- 


ſignation of their perſons to certain ſacred offices, and to the end they might miniſter in things 
pertaining to God, by virtue of a more immediate and ſpiritual relation to him. 
We do not diſpute, whether God could not, by an Almighty power, have prevented any 
latent diſorder, or defect, which, according to the common courſe of generation, had poſſi- 
bly been incident to the body of Chriſt; but as God always eſſects his deſigns by the moſt ſim- 
ple means, and without having recourſe to a greater power than is neceſſary to effect them; as 
all the ends of the incarnation of Chriſt, conſider'd as the ſon of Abraham and David, were 
anſwer'd by his being born of the holy Virgin; and as it tended to give us a greater idea of the 
dignity of his perſon, that he was ſo born; we conclude it upon theſe ſeveral accounts, moſt 
reaſonable and agreeable to the wiſdom of the divine conduct, that he ſhould have been ſo 


born. 
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© +-5t. Amnbroſe expreſſes hinfelf on this cocaion in y ery clear terms, and to the ſame effect: Quod ex aliquo Nt, 

aut ex ſubſtantiz, aut ex poteſtate ejus eſt. Ex ſubſtantia, ſicut Filius, qui à Patre eſt, Ex poteſtate, ſicut ex 
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Af original ſin confiſts, as we haye before obſery'd;..in that ſtrong and natural propenſion to 
ſing; which we all derive from our firſt; parent, by occaſion of that diſorder, ,which in conſe- 
quae Of his ee happen d in his body, it is reaſonable to conclude, the effects of t at 
diforder will be leſs ſenſible 1 425 the farther any generation is remoy'd from the or 1 
dinary method of tranſmitting them _ eee ee 

We may alſo probably ſuppoſe, beſides other reaſons reſpecting the ſacredneſs and d ignity of 
the divine action, that the bleſſed Virgin was deſign'd for this peculiar honour of conce;yins 
Chriſt, on the account of, her diſtinguiſhing graces, both perhaps of body and mind, and the 
natural conſequences of them, towards the better and more perfect conformation of his 0 he 
Do not we continually obſerve the ill qualities, which parents tranſmit to their children 
not only with reſpect to an ill ſtate of body, but an ill temper of mind too, which generally 
indeed follows the diſpoſition, or mechaniſm, ſhall I call it, of the body, and is. often diſcoye- 
rable even from the exterior form and ſignatures of it. We may as reaſonably ſuppoſe. 5 


pious, regular, and virtuous parents, other circumſtances being equal, ſhould tranſmit fucl 2 
happy conſtitution, of body to their children, as, by a natural effect of the laws of union, 
tween the two different ſubſtances, whereof they are compos'd, may render them more ſuſ- 
ceptible of good and religious impreſſions. 8 
For theſe reaſons, we may piouſly infer, that Chriſt was not only conceiv'd after ſo extraor- 
dinary a manner, but in particular by the bleſſed Virgin, and of her ſole and roper ſubſtance. 
For, however God may effe& his deſigns by immediate acts of his will, without the concur- 
rence of any natural means; yet as he can make nature, in many caſes, ſubſervient to the ends 
of grace, ſo far as natural means may conduce to thoſe ends, it is agreeable to his wiſdom, that 
he ſhould accordingly make uſe of them. = 
Wbether therefore we underſtand by original ſin, the actual corruption of man's nature, 
formally conſider'd as fin, or his natural propenſion to fin, ariſing from the Irregular ſtate of 
his body ſince the fall, and which the {criptures expreſs by the name of concupiſcence ; it was 
highly, agreeable to the divine wiſdom, and congruous in the reaſon of the thing, that, to pre- 
vent the guilt, or malignant effects of it, Chriſt ſhould have been conceiv'd. in the manner he 
was conceiv'd. | | Eo, 


A celebrated philoſopher, finding the common notion abe ehe original ſin, not eaſily re- 
concileable with the juſtice of God, as it renders infants, before the 


. -& 5 


wiſdom and holineſs. God, ſays he, as infinitely wiſe, a&ts by the moſt ſimple laws, and as 


prevent the natural eſſects of this union; and ſince his mind always repreſents things to him 
as they really are, ſeeing infants in a ſtate of diſorder, he cannot but dal 
and in conſequence of his judgment, as he is infinitely holy, they muſt neceſſarily be the objects 
of his diſlike and aver ſion. , 25 „ 
This ſeems the moſt ſpecious account that can be giren of the opinion which ſubje&s chil- 
dren, by reaſon of original ſin, to the wrath and diſpleaſure of Almighty God. And, it muſt 
be confeſs'd in the firſt place, if we were only to conſult the idea of God's wiſdom and holi- 
neſs, without regard to his juſtice or goodneſs, chere might be ſome reaſonable foundation for 
what is here advanc'd. But as a wiſe and holy can do nothing irreconcileable with the 
Iv m m 2 cha- 
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character of a juſt and good God, it is TOI to all our notions,” both of goodneſs 
and juſtice, NY any creature ſhould be treated as criminal, upon the charge of a crime, which 
It has not, in fact, committed; and when it cannot be ſuppos'd, by any reaſonable implica- 
Trion, chat it ever ſo much as vittnally conſented to. All the attributes of God are attended 
with an idea of infinite perfection. But we ought not, We cannot for that very reaſon, If 
We attend to it, in honour to one of them, detract from the perfection of another. Accord- 
ing to our natural way of conceiving things, it ſeems that the wiſdom and holineſs of God 
ThoulT rather, upon a competition (could that poſſibly be imagin'd) with his juſtice or gbod- 
Nefs, give way to them, than that theſe attributes, or either of them, ſhould be ſacrificed to 
his juſtice or holineſs : Becauſe, in this caſe, there is a viſible injury done to his creatures as 
wen as to two of the eſſential per fections of his nature, and whereby he is pleas'd, info pecu- 
Har a manner, to diſtinguiſh himſelt in the holy ſcriptures. - In the latter caſe, the injury, if 
we ſtill argue upon an impoſſible ſuppoſition, would wholly terminate in the divine being him- 
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It is farther ſuppoſed here, that God ſees the ſoul of an infant new born, or perhaps in the 
Womb, in a ſtate of diſorder, by reaſon of its being united to a body, that draws it off from 
him towards ſenſible objects, and gives it certain irregular motions that juſtly render it liable 
to puniſhmeut. But this is a precarious way of arguing : For God either ſees the ſoul of ſuch 
an infant in an actual ſtate of diſorder, or only conſequentially ſo. If he really ſee it in an 
actual and irregular motion towards the creature, this, we grant, may be a juſt occaſion of 
His withdrawing thoſe favours from it, which otherways he might and would perhaps have con- 
| ebe God, by ſuch a conduct, does the infant no injury, nor gives it the leaſt reaſon to 
1 omplain. Nn a f Il... TREE £37 | INS . 

Ibis is only a negative way of expreſſing his diſpleaſure, whereby his juſtice is not at all af- 
fected. What we think ſo irreconcileable with this attribute, is, that ſuppoſing the ſoul of ſuch 
An infant actually in a ſtate of diſorder; yet as it is brought into ſuch a ſtate, not by any an- 
tecedent volition or fault of itſelf, God cannot, with the ſafety of his juſtice, inflict any po- 
tive punifhmeiit,” or any evil, conſider'd properly as a puniſhmept upon it. If God only ſee it 
in 4 conſequentiat ſtate of diſorder, it will be ſtill more difficult to aſſign the reaſons either 
of his withdrawing any favour from it, or his inflicting any puniſhment upon it ; becauſe, in 
this caſe, it may poſſibly, by a good uſe of its liberty, in concurrence with the common grace 
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of God, prevent the ordinary effects of concupiſcence. Or if they be ſuch, as cannot poſſibly 
Gren | . TE 8 "pF KAY — 

be preyented, how can we reconcile it with the juſtice or goodneſs of God, that he ſhould pu- 
niſh à poor impotent creature for not doing what was, in the nature of the thing, impoſſible 
To be done: Nay, whoſe very foreſeen endeavour to conquer the natural motions of concupi- 
Teence afterwards, ſhould rather, one would hope from the goodneſs of God, be a means of 
Tecommending it to his more ſpecial favour. ee 4457 SHOA Ht 

I Would not pretend, after all, to produce any reaſons againſt the plain and expreſs authori- 
ties of ſcripture, if they really ſhould prove ſo, which are alledg'd to ſhew, that original fin 
actually renders infants liable to the wrath of God. It may not, however, be improper to ex- 
amine, ina few words, the force of two or three texts, upon which the greateſt ſtreſs, as to 
this argument, is commonly laid. OTE Aktie | 0 11103 
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The words of the pſalmiſt are often cited to this purpoſe : Behold I was ſhapen in iniquity, 
and in ſin hath my mother conceived me &. But it is obſervable, $2300 ary harn 

I. That David does not here ſay, he was born-in fin, which render'd him obnoxious to the 
wrath and vengeance of God; neither is there any neceſſity why the ſin and wickedneſs here 
mentioned, ſhould not rather be underſtood of the actual fin of his mother, than of any origi- 
nal ſin, conſider'd properly as ſuch, in himſelf. In fin hath my mother conceived me; that Is, 
1 was conceived by a ſinner, or by a woman ſubje& to the common paſſions and infir mities of hu- 
2. David does not here derive his ſin, if we are to conſider it as his fin, from Adam, but 
from one of his immediate parents. He ſpeaks only of his perſonal corruption, not concerns 
ing the corruption of mankind in common. He ſpeaks more particularly in excuſe! of the ſin 
which he had committed, and which the reaſon here inſinuated for his being betray'd more ea- 
ſily into it, might, in ſome meaſure, tend to alleviate the guilt of it. If by his being conceiv'd 
in ſin, we were to underſtand his being originally from his conception a ſinner, this would be 
to charge the fin he had committed, and for which he was now humbling himſelf before God, 
not ſo much upon himſelf as a voluntary act, but upon God, as the effect of ſome natural and 
. -"__g neceſſit7; than which, there cannot be a more juſt or reaſonable excuſe for any 
action... | | 1 D 
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The words of the Jews to the blind man, who was reſtor'd to his fight, are alſo uro'a to 
ſupport the ſame doctrine: Art thou born in ſin, and doſt thou teach us? Bur 2 15 45 —— 
concluding what they are brought in proof of: For if original ſin be here intended. ir is 
plain this argument againſt the man's teaching, upon whom the cure was wrought had not 
been peculiar to him, but which quite deſtroys the force of the interrogation, would lie againſt 
teaching in general. FAY | 70 6h Fl 
It may probably therefore be ſuppoſed, they referr'd to a notion, at that time receiy'd 
by many of the Jews, concerning the pre-exiſtence of ſouls, in which ſtate ſome might 
| haye been greater offenders than others, and ſo incurr'd the wrath and juct vengeance of 
God in a more provoking manner. Upon this principle, indeed, the particular Exception 
againſt this man's teaching, had, we allow, a particular force and ſignificancy in it. And 
that they argued upon this principle, farther appears from that other queſtion ; Hath this 
man ſinn d 
be here out of the queſtion) and muſt therefore be underſtood concerning ſome actual ſin. 
aer which he, who was ſo miraculouſly reſtor'd to fight, had been guilty of in a for= 
mer ſtate. | „Alien 000; f | Þ 7583 
It is objected to us again, that men are ſaid by the apoſtle to have been by nature children 
of wrath. But if he had intended, that original ſin renders men juſtly obnoxious to puniſh- 
ment, he would not have ſaid me were, but we are by nature children of wrath. It is evident 
he is there oppoſing the ſtate of the Epheſi ans at that time, to the corrupt ſtate, wherein they 
liv'd before their converſion, not that wherein they were born: For this reaſon, he charges 
them with the actual commiſſion of ſeveral ſins in their unregenerate ſtate, which they are 
no freed at once from the power, and from the puniſhment of. If then the apoſtle here 
means that they were children of wrath, antecedently to their committing any actual ſin, 
the ſins which he charges upon them, as the cauſes of God's wrath, were not according to 
che tenour of his argument, in truth, the cauſes of it, but mention'd without any proper re- 
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lation to his principal deſign. Beſides, there is no neceſſity that the word which we render by 


nature, ſhould import the original, but only the real or true ſtate ot things. As when the 
Tame apoſtle charges the Galarians * with ſerving thoſe, who were by nature no gods, he plain- 
ly intends thoſe idols, which were only nominally, and not, in truth, gods. | © 3 

In anſwer to that text from the book of Job; Who ſhall give a clean thing out of an unclean ? 
So often cited to ſhew, that original ſin has formally the guilt and demerit of ſin, we ſay, no 
argument can be drawn from theſe words to that end, becauſe they do not appear, in the na- 
tural deſign of them, to be ſpoken of any moral, but rather in reference to the natural im- 
perfections of men, eſpecially upon a compariſon of the beſt and moſt holy men, with the 
infinite purity and holineſs of God. With reſpec to which, the angels are charg'd with folly, 
and ehe heavens are ſaid not to be clean in his ſight. Or the words may be explain'd to . 
that God alone, by his power of forgiving ſin, can reſtore a ſinner to that pure and holy ſtate 
he was in antecedently to his corrupt ſtate, or can cleanſe him from his ſin ſo effectually, that 
he ſhall be reputed clean and innocent in the fight of God, as if he had never ſinn'd. Ac- 
cording to this ſenſe, David addreſſes. himſelf to God in the following prayer. Have mercy 
upon me, O Lord, according to the multitude of thy merties, do away mine offences. Waſh me tho- 
roughly from wickedneſs, and cleanſe me from my ſin. 5 1 PERM 
To theſe authorities, and ſome others which I go not think it neceſſary to mention, thoſe 
who contend for the doctrine of original fin, in the calviniſtical ſenſe, add a particular reaſon 
to confirm it. Children, ſay they, die, and death is the wages of ſin ; they. muſt therefore 
neceſſarily be ſuppos'd ſinners ; otherways they would not deſerve puniſhment. But how does 
it follow, that becauſe ſin deſerves death, therefore God cannot inflict death without fin ? The 
life of every creature depending, both as to the origin and continuance of it, on his mere 
grace, he may take it away when, after what manner, and on what, accaſion he pleaſes. And 
it is not neceſſary, when the apoſtle ſays, the wages of fin is death, that we ſhould underſtand 
by death, eſpecially when apply'd to inyoluntary agents, any poſitive eternal paniſhment of ſin, 
but only a ceſſation of the powers of life. In the former ſenſe, death, we think, cannot; 
tho', in the latter, it may be inflicted on innocent creatures; or, which is the ſame thing, on 
ſuch as are charg'd with involuntary crimes, and can only therefore be the wages of actual fir. 
But the reaſon of inflicting any evil (for it cannot properly be call'd puniſhment) is, in the 
other reſpect, very different, as it may not only be done withont injury to the infant which 
dies, but alſo prove a means of its being tranſlated, by death, to a future and more perfect 
ſtate of happineſss. 4 Yet 1 5 5 
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„ or his parents ? Which cannot refer to original ſin, (that muſt be granted to 
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Upon what accounts the union of the two natures in Cbriſt Was nec 
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FH E conception of Chriſt, after the manner we have declar'd, by virtue of a divine 
I power, does not prove him to be really, or in ſtrictneſs, a divine perſon, Vet as he, 

whom we have demonſtrated to be, in a proper ſenſe, the Son of God, was the very perſon, 
who by that means became incarnate, and is therefore, in a proper ſenſe, alſo the ſon of man, 
they ſeem two queſtions naturally, and in the original grounds of them, to ariſe from his con- 
ception. 1. Why the two natures, the divine and human, were thus united in him; and, 2. 
Why after ſuch a manner, as to conſtitute but one perſon. _ 300% 13 
The reſolution of the former point, depends on our conſidering Chriſt, as deſign'd for the 
office of a mediator: As one, that in order to reconcile ſinful man to God, was at once to 
propoſe and effect the conditions upon which God might, with the ſafety of his honour and 
juſtice be reconcil'd. No man, conſider'd fimply as man, was qualify'd for ſo high an under- 
taking; for all men, without diſtinction, had ſinn d, and fallen ſhort of the glory of God. It 
would therefore have coſt more to redeem the ſoul of an) one man, than the whole race of 
mankind were capable of performing. So that ſinners, if there had been no mediator, who 
was himſelf without ſin, could have propos d no terms of reconciliation on their part, which 
either a wiſe, a juſt, or holy God could have accepted, on his part. And therefore, as to any 
method of®reſtoring themſelves to the grace or favour of God, if no ſuch mediator had inte- 
efted himſelf in their behalf, they muſt have left that alone for ever. Ir. 
But if every man was incapable as being a ſinner, of paſſing between God and the reſt of 
mankind in quality of a media tor, might not an angel, by taking upon bim that character, 
ive us more reaſonable hopes of our being reconcil'd to God by virtue of his mediation ? 
Eſpecially if God himſelf had propos'd to ſuch an angel the conditions upon which our re- 
concilration was to be made; and, at the ſame time, declar'd his gracions acceptance of them. 
For may not the oſſended party, without any wrong to his juſtice, if regard only be had to that, 
ardon the offence committed againſt him, 2 what terms and conſiderations he pleaſes? 
Not to examine too nicely what an offended God might juſtly have done in order to the par- 
don of ſinners, e ſpecially by right of his abſolute power and authority, it l 
able to his wiſdom and goodneſs, in his deſign of redeeming mankind, to propoſe the media- 
tion of a perſon to that end, if ſuch a one could be found, ſtill more nearly ally'd to him, than 
any created being whatever. This perſon was found, and only to be found, in the unity of the 
divine nature: And his free acceptance of that office gives us the higheſt aſſurance, we could 
pany have had, that his mediation is at once moſt ſuitable to the dignity of God, and will 
ave all the good and happy effects which ought, on any account, to be expected from it by 
man. This ſentiment concerning the merit and efficacy of Cbriſt's mediation, is highly sgree- 
able to our common way of judging concerning the fucceſs of any intetceſſion made in our 
favour; as we naturally promiſe our ſelves a more happy iſſue of it, either from the ſuperior 
e the perſon interceding, or from ſome peculiar intereſt he has in the perſon to he 
interceded to. Ria 00 CCF 
It was highly expedient, at leaſt, if not abſolutely neceſſary, for theſe reaſons, that the 
mediator, who was to paſs between God and man, ſhould have been himſelf a divine perſon. 
It was no lefs requiſite to this end, that he ſhould have been alfo man. The very notion, in- 
deed, of a mediator, implies one that has ſome per ſonal and common intereſt in the parties 
between whom he mediates; that, by conſulting what is reſpectively due or proper to them, 
he may propoſe a more eſſectual method of bringing them together. Graf, by taking upon 
him our nature, and knowing experimentally in his own per ſon whereof we are made, is natu- 
rally ſuppos'd to be more ſenſibly affected with our wants, and more power fully inclin'd to re- 
lieve them; judging our caſe his own, as being made in all things like unto us; for which 
cauſe, he is not aſham'd to call men brethren; this' is a ſecurity, which. leaves them uo room 
to doubt of their intereſt in him, or to fear that he will leave any thing unattempted, yhich it 
is proper ſor him to eſſect in their behalf. The author of the epiſtle to the Hebrews is very 
_ copious and eloquent, in repreſenting the great advantages of Chriſt's taking upon him humane 
nature, eſpecially with reſpect to his ſacerdotal office; and that both on account of the expia- 
tion which he made here upon earth, and (in reference to which I ſhall barely cite one text) of 
his contigual interceſſion for us, at the right hand of God, in heaven, by virtue of it. For we 
bave not an High Prieſt, who cannot be touch'd with the feeling of eur infirmities; and are there- 
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fore encourag'd to come boldly to the thrant of grace, that we may obtain grace, and help in time of 
need. 9 80 Ane ee 1 4 n x4 IC pgs of 

As this mediator was to be an example both of active and paſſive obedience, particularly as 
he was to ſuffer by way of atonement for the ſins of men, it was moſt cangruous indeed on 
both accounts, in the reaſon of the thing, that he ſhould have been a human perſon. Had an 
angel deſcended from heaven, and been render'd by many means viſible to us; yet he could 
not have exemplify'd ſuch duties in bis conduct, as are properly human or ſocial, but only 
ſuch as are of a more abſtracted and ſpiritual nature. Or if he had appear'd in a human body, 
without being united ta it after the ſame manner, or by the ſame laws of communication, 
which are at preſent eſtabliſh'd between our ſouls and bodies, men might have pretended that 


bis example was altogether, conſidering the different ſtate they were in, impracticable to them. 


We are men, and not angels, had then been a real excuſe z as it is now a common unjuſt pre- 
tence for a leſs pure and ſtrict moralit x. tt rite e i ile 
Neither could the ſufſering of any other being, deſign'd as an expiatory ſacrifice, unleſs uni- 
ted to a human body, have been proper in the nature of it to that end. The ſoul that ſinne ih, 
it ſhall die, is a rule fo far founded in the general reaſon of the thing, that every criminal 
ſhould at leaſt ſuſſer, if not in his individual perſon, yet in a perſon of the ſame ſpecies, or 
common nature with him. Repreſentatives or vicarious undertakers, according to our com- 
mon notions concerning them, being always of the ſame kind with thoſe they repreſent. 
If, for theſe reaſons, it was not abſolutely neceſſary, it was, however, highly expedient in 
the nature of the thing, that he who was to reconcile ſinful man to God, by paſſing between 
them, ſhould himſelf have been both God and man; perfect God, and perfect man, yet not 
two, but one mediator. One, not by converſion of the Godhead into fleſh, but hy taking. of the 
munhood into God. One altogether, not by confuſian of ſubſt ance, but by unity of perſan. Which 
leads me to my laſt inquiry, . | n I wid 11131 
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HERE had been no difficulty in conceiving, how Chriſt might have continued, perfec- 
iy one perſon, if, with reſpect to his divine nature, he had only, as ſome. heriticks 
have maintain d, united himſelf to a human body, and not to a rational ſoul. Upon that 
principle, we might as eaſily eee how the Word, or Son of God, might, after his 
aſſuming a Body, have continued the very ſame numerical perſon, without confounding our 
idea of one perſon, as how the union of a human ſoul and body conſtitutes at preſent no more 
than one perſon. But, beſides the reaſon before mention'd, why it was requiſite that one of 
the ſame nature which had finn'd, ſhould ſuffer by way of expiation for fn. Beſides that, if he 
had not aſſum d a humane ſoul, as well as a human hody, he could not have been ſaid, in any 

oper ſenſe, to ſuffer, or in any kind. The divine nature being conteiledly incapable, and a 
1 as ſuch, however modify d, altogether inſenſible of ſuffer ing: Beſides theſe arguments, I 
ſay, (which there is no evading the force of) for the perfect humanity of Chriſt, there is one, 
an particular; founded on an expreſs and undeniable authority of ſctipture. It is that famous 
text, where Feſws is faid to have encreas' d in wiſdom and ſtature, and in favaur with God aud 
man. For his body could not be, in any proper, or rather jintelligi 


ceiveable manner, be other ways accounted for, than with reſpe& ta the gradual communications 
of light and grace, to his human and rational ſoul, as he grew in ears... 
Neither could Jeſus, conſider'd as God, increafe in the favour of God, nor conſequently as 
God united to a body; but only in regard: to his rational foul in a due uſe of its faculties, di- 
ing and governing the motions or! appetites of the body (to Speak: the common dialect) 
in a due regular manner, and per fectly conformable to the ill of W f. 


bs 120 71, PRION HD > ©:41.3 (4 WY 
Stott. . Deere d -r 
Eraſmus expreſſes his ſentiments jexcellently to this ꝓurpoſe, and on; the, ty vecalion. Deitgs, per grads 
guoſdam, dotes impertivit nature bumanæ aſſumpte ; id quod Lucas bis docet; pra, Ve 40. con ortabatur, Oe. 
uod autem corroboratur, auſtu quodam virium, fulciri videtur. Et hoc loco. Cum uerd tria, H. L. conjungat 
ſapientiam atatem & gratiam ſicut verè profecit atatis ,acceſſe, ita vert profeciſſe videtur dotium incremen- 
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wiſdom: And, with veſpect to his diy ine nature, it will be granted, that he was equally inca- 
pable of improving in wiſdom. The increaſe of his wiſdom cannot} therefore, in any con- 
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2.32 Of the CREED. Book IV; 


This text affords us ſo full a proof of the perfect humanity of Chriſt, that our adverſaries 
have no other way of evading it, but upon a ſuppoſition, which contradicts one of the moſt 
common and clear principles of natural philofophy. It is faid then, and the authority too of 
certain ancient writers is produc'd for it, that man con ſiſts of three parts; a rational ſoul or 
ſpirit, a ſenſitive ſoul, and a vegetative body. That the ſenſitive ſoul and vegetative body are 
the formal eſſential parts of man, and the rational ſoul a mere acceſfory part, by the ſpecial 
favour of God, which ſome would have it, is proper only to a regenerate perſon, . Accord- 
ing to this principle then, as to all the eſſential parts requiſite! to the perfection of human na- 
ture, our Saviour was perfect man, without a rational ſoul, which the divine nature ſupply'd 
all the proper powers and functions of. #0} EQ ae e de 3115947 36 $16 ig 
But upon what reaſonable grounds can it be ſaid, that the ſoul of man, which properly di- 
ſtinguiſhes him from other animals, and which they have not in common with him, ſhould not 
be a neceſlary conſtituent part of human nature. In what age or part of the world was it ever 
known, that a body was look*d upon as a human body, without a rational ſoul to inform it. E- 
ven children and idiots are only reckon'd;among' the ſpecies of men, as they are ſuppos' d to 
have rational ſouls; tho' the exerciſe of reaſon is at preſent obſtructed in them by the weakneſs 
and indiſpoſition of their organs; as it is in other perſons, who are acknowledg'd to have ra- 
tional ſouls, when they are aſleep; becauſe their organs, which, are the occaſional cauſe 
of communicating thoſe ideas to their minds, upon which they reaſon, are then in a ſtate of 
inaction. Upon this principle, there might poſſibly be a ſociety cf men in the world, without 
any laws or government among them, but thoſe mechanical laws of motion, which obtain a- 
mong the ſeveral ſorts or herds of animals; and which, if they might be ſufficient to denomi- 
nate man, in an improper ſenſe, a ſocial creature, yet would deſtroy the notion of him, con- 
trary to the judgment and practice of all mankind, as a moral agent; contrary to the ends 
for which he was created, God's honour and ſervice; with ſeveral other ends, for which a 
wiſe, or, I may add, a good God could only be ſuppos'd to create him; in a word, contrary 
to the very authority of the holy ſcriptures, which are pretended to favour the d doctrine, 
and wherein God treats with men, the worſt and moſt profligate ſinners, as reaſonable agents; 
and even condeſcends to appeal to them, that is, to their own reaſon and conſciences, for the 
equality of his proceedings towards them. 1 
But perhaps I have already ſaid too much, in an argumentative way, againſt an opinion, 
which no man can ſeriouſly give into, without incurring a forfeiture at once of his character, 
both as a divine and a philoſopher. I ſhall therefore add but one text out of the epiſtle to the 
Hebrews in confutation of it, and which alone is ſufficient, were there no other arguments to 
the ſame eſſect either from reaſon or ſcripture, for ever to overthrow it. For verily, ſays the 
author of that epiſtle, where he ſpeaks concerning the particular reafons why [Chriſt became 
man, he took not on him the nature of angels, but he took on him the ſeed of Abraham. Wherefore 
in all things it -behoved him to be made like his brethren,” that he might be a merciful and faithſul 
High Prieſt in things pertaining to God, to make reconciliation for the ſins of the people; for in 
that he himſelf bath ' ſuffer” d' being tempted, he is able to ſuccour them that are tempted *. What 
can be more evident, than the argument in this paſſage for our Saviour's having aſſum'd a ratio- 
nal ſoul, or human nature, in a ttue ſenſe, from the oppoſition of the ſeed of Abraham to 
the nature of angels; from the neceſſity of Chriſt's being made in all things like unto his bre- 
thren; and from the very nature and end of his ſacrifice for us. Certainly there is no occa- 
ſion for ahy comment upon theſe words, (if men will be determin'd by the moſt plain and ex- 
preſs words of holy ſcripture) to ſhew, that Chriſt, who was perfect God; was alſo perfect 
man, of a'reaſonable ſoul,” and human fleſh ſubſiſting. 92101 30893 ON : i li i * 
So that the great difficulty lies in what I proceed, after having premis d this, to ſpeak to; 
how the divine nature of Chriſt was ſo united to the human nature, or to his rational ſoul, as 


ſtill to conſtitute, in any intelligible manner to us, but one perſo nn 
It is not neceſſary that. I ſhould deſcend to a formal proof of the facts, upon which this 
queſtion àriſes; that our Saviour is every where reprefented in ſcripture, not as two, but one 
Chriſt ; that he is all along ſpoken of and addreſs'd to as one perſon. Beſides, had the mediator 
between God and man conſiſted of two perſons really diſtinct; his ſacrifice, with reſpect to his 
human natute, could not have had that merit or efficacy, as in a perſonal union with che diyine 
nature. Theſe are truths that cannot he diſputed, and which we ought to acquieſce entire- 
Iy in, tho we might not he capable of giving any ſatisfactory account concerning the grounds or 
manner of this union. Whatever difficulty there may be in conceiving it, theſe are ſufficient 
grounds to induce our belief of it; provided ſuch a belief implies no contradiction, either di- 
rectly, or by any natural conſequence ; which we deny that it does, in both reſpets. On 
the other hand, many pious and learned men have argu'd, that this union is ſo far from being 
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ia the nature of the thing impoſſible, that an apt and obvious illuſtration may be made uſe of 
to hring it nearer to out thoughts. This method of rendring it more eaſy to human conception, 
is taken from the union of the ſoul and body of man; which tho' conſiſting of two diſtin, and 


altogether different ſubſtances, yet conſtitute” but one man. It muſt be acknowledg'd, that the W 
body, after the union of it with the ſonl, does not move or act in the fame manner, that it iv 
would have done in a ſeparate ſtate. The ſoul, by which it is now inform'd, modifies it a i118 
thouſand different ways, and gives it quite another courſe of operations. Notwithſtanding, it „ 


Preſerves all the qualities and affections proper to a body; from whence it is concluded very 
reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that the human nature may ſtill retain all its natural powers and pro- 
perties, tho? ſo intimately united to the divine, and acting after ſuch a manner in ſubordination 00 
to it, that they both conſtitute but one individual perſon. For by reaſon of this dependence, i 
the human nature has now, properly ſpeaking, tho' it has all the affections belonging to human 1 
nature, and acts according to all its natural powers, no diſtinct perſonal ſubſiſtence of it ſelf, Gil 
but is ſo united to the divine nature, that there ariſes from the union of them but one proper 1 
individual perſon. Vet it is not pretended that this argument from the union of a human bod oj 
aud ſoul, is in all reſpects juſt, or correſpondent to the perſonal union of the two natures in Crit. lt 
It is only to be conſider'd as an illuſtration, which, without repreſenting: the manner of the Wl. 
thing, it is-deſign'd to illuſtrate, in a full and perfect light, may tend at leaſt to give us ſome "Ki 
better conception, how the two natures in Chriſt, when united, ſtill continued, with all their | 
diſtinct qualities and aſſections, the ſame ; tho? but one perſon, and not two perſons; one me- 1 
diator, and not two mediators, reſulted from that union. The properties of which were ex- bi 
plain'd by the council of Chalcedon, againſt the hereſies which at that time infeſted the church L | 
by the following diſtinctions. | ee „ NaPOL 
That this union was made ſo, as individually & to conſtitute but one perſon. This was 
done in direct oppoſition to the Neſtorian hereſy, (condemn'd before in the council of Epheſus) 
ho aſſer ted, that Chriſt was compos'd of two perſons; that the divine perſon, by a continual 
and more immediate commuuication of grace, aſſiſted and ſupported him throughout the whole 
courſt of his life and miniſtry; but that the man Chriſt alone, conſider'd as having a perſonal 
diſtin& ſubſiſtence from the Word, was born and crucity'd ; and conſequently, they would not _ 4 
allow: the holy Virgin to be, or to be called the mother of God, but only the mother of Chi. i 
And tho' it was objected by the Neſtorians, that this expreſſion, the mother of God, was no vl 
here found in the holy ſcriptures, the rule which we ſhould conform our ſelves to, in ſpeakin if 


-of :divine and more difficult ſubjects ; yet the catholicks did not think this argument of ſuffi- 9 
_ -cient foree to oblige them to diſuſe an expreſſion, which, if not founded in the very words: of | 1 
any one text, yet was juſtify'd by clear and undeniable conſequence from many texts of; holy 
ſeripture. For if the mother of Peter might properly be call'd the mother of him as man, 
by reaſon of the union of his ſoul and body,; and as man principally imports an intelligent ö 
being, tho' ſhe contributed nothing towards generating the intelligent part of him; ſo the 1 
perſon of whom the holy Virgin was mother, being expreſsly ſtyl'd God, and having every di- 1 
vine perfection attributed to him in the holy ſcriptures, ſhe may, for the ſame reaſon, and 0 
therefore with the ſame propriety, with reſpect to the perſonal union of the divine and hu- 4 
man nature, be ſtyl'd and conſider'd as the mother of God . 0 e e 16852 71A e 


2. That the union of the two natures was made without confuſion : For if we were 10 
conceive them ſo commix'd, as after their union, to make but one nature, our mediator, from 
that period, could not be either perfect God, nor perfect man, but a compounded and-altogether | 
unintelligible being, and of a diſtinct nature both from God and man; as all mix'd beings are 4 
different from thoſe principles, ſeparately conſider'd, which enter into the eompoſition of them. be! 

It is alſo hereby intended, that the different affections of the divine and human nature of Chriſt, 1 
remain'd;- after the union of them, in the ſame ſtate and condition which was ſeverally pro- 
per to them before it. But having already ſpoken ſomething concernig this point, I ſhall here bo 
latisfy my ſelf with producing one text out of the holy ſcriptures, which is commonly alledg'd <1 
to ſupport and confirm it: And that is from the epiſtle of St. Paul to the Romans; where it is . 
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The great ſchoolman has, after a very clear and ſolid manner, anſwer d this dbjection of the Neſtorians. 
Lacet. non inveniatur ex reſſe in ſeripturs ditum, add beata,uvirgo ſt matey Dez, invenitur tamen expreſſe in 
ſcriptura, quod Jeſus C riſtus eſt verus Deus, ut e lt imb. Et quod beata virgo eft mater Je ſu in, eh 
ut patet Matt hæi pri mo. Unde ſequitur ex neceſſitate, ex verbis ſcripturæ, quod. ſit mater Dei. Dicitur enim 1 
Rom. 9. Quid ex Judaæis eſt ſecundum carnem Chriſtus, qui eſt ſuper omni beneditus in ſecula; non autem l 
eſt ex Judæis, niſi mediante beatd virgine. Unde ille qui eſt ſuper omnia Deas bene diſtus in ſecula, eſt were 


natus ex beats virgine, fitut ex ſus matre. Za. p., quæſt. 35. AN 2 * "it 
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ſaid, that Chriſt yy made of the ſeed of David, according 20 the fleſh, and (the ſame Chrift ) de- 


clar d to be the Son of God with power, according to the ſpirit of holineſs &. 


3. This diſtinction therefore naturally prepar'd the way for the next, or rather indeed of 
neceſſity imply'd it. That this union was made - without any change of the properties eſſen- 
tial to each nature, ſo as to render thoſe properties convertible. - For tho' there is a commu- 
nication of names and idioms, in conſequence of the perſonal union between the two natures 
of Chriſt, fo that the very ſame perſon that is called the Son of God, and the ſon of man, 
is ſaid to have been born, and to be from everlaſting ; to die, and to have life in himſelf: 
Yet this manner of ſpeaking, which wholly ariſes from the unity of Chriſt's perſon, does no 
more ſuppoſe any change of the two natures, ſo as to render the properties of them con- 
vertible, than it ſuppoſes, that becauſe the ſame man is called tall or healthy, with reſpe& to 
the ſtate of his body; or wiſe and learned, with reſpect to the qualities of his mind; that 
therefore his ſoul and body have no ſeparate or diſtin& properties, but only ſuch as may be 
recipracally or indifferently attributed to them both. * 

This diſtinction was more peculiarly deſign'd againſt the hereſy of Eutyches, who aſſerted, 


that the Word was made fleſh by a true and proper converſion. So that, notwithſtanding 
before the union, the two natures were really diſtin, yet there was a perfect and entire coali- 


tion of them afterwards into one. : Þ 
I ſhall only obſerve againſt the poſſibility of ſuch a converſion, that it implies a direct repug- 
nancy, in the reaſon of the thing, with reſpect to both natures. It was abſolutely impoſſible 
for the Godhead to be trauſmuted in this ſenſe, from the notion we neceſlarily conceive of God, 
as an immutable, ſimple, and unlimited being; whereas it is evident, upon this princi ple, 
he muſt have been a mutable, divifible, and limited being, and even ſubject, as God, to 
the ſame common paſſions and infirmities of men. Such a converſion was no leſs impoſſible 
on the part of man, as it would ſuppoſe him, by parity of reaſon, a dependent, and yet an 
independent; a mortal, and immottal z a perfect, and yet an imperfect being; which is, in 
other words, to ſuppoſe him a man, and yet no man. | 

Seeing then there are certain «haredcers and paſſions belonging to Chriſt as man, which it is 
inconſiſtent with the perfections of the divine nature, that we ſhould aſcribe to him, conſider'd 
ſimply or ſeparately as God; ſeeing, on the other hand, there are certain characters and powers 
belonging to him as God, which:cannor poſlibly be aſcrib'd or communicated to him, conſider'd 
ſimply or ſeparately as man, and yet the ſame attributes, paſſions, and powers are attributed 
to one and the ſame perſon. We muſt, by neceſſary conſequence, acknowledge the identity 
of the perſon of Chriſt, and, at the ſame time, the diverſity of the two natures united in that 
perſon. Rerik &) in a Eng Pigs t | 


4. This union was made #**- ſo as to be for ever inſeparable. That it ought and will continue 


ſo long as the mediatorial office of Chriſt ſubſiſts, is evident from the very reaſon and nature of 


that office, as well as from an expreſs promiſe of God to him in this capacity, that he ſhall reiga 
(for ſo the promiſe muſt be underſtood): till he hath put all his enemies under his feet, and deliver d 
up the kingdom to God, even the Father. So that the queſtion is, whether after the expiration of 
his regal power as mediator, or after this ceſſion of it has been made to the Father, and when 
ſome of the principal reaſons, at leaſt, of his aſſuming human nature into a perſonal union 
with the divine, are ceas' d, that union will not alſo be diſſolv'd, and ceaſe, at the ſame time 

There ſeem to be but two ways of determining this queſtion : Either from revelation, or 


the reaſonableneſs of ſuppoſing, why: the divine and human nature of Chriſt may ſtill conti- 


nue united in one perſon z even tho* ſome of the ends, for which that union was originally 
made, and has till that time ſubſiſted, are perfectly accompliſh'd. For it will be ſufficient to 
our purpoſe, notwithſtanding the accompliſhment of thoſe ends, if we can aſſign any other 
good end or reaſon, why it ſhould ſtill ſubſiſt. CVI if 

If we conſult the holy ſcriptures upon this point, we may obſerve, that when they ſpeak 
concerning the future happineſs. of the ſaints, they repreſent it as conſiſting in a participation 
of the ſame happineſs and glory with our Lord; they ſpeak of him as Lord. We ſhall be 
ever with Fit Lord Ff. As Chriſt; When Chriſt, who is our life, ſhall appear, then ſhatt we alſo 
appear with him in glory . As Jeſus Chriſt ; That they may obtain the ſalvation, which is in 
Feſus Chriſt,' with eternal lory x, As Lord Jeſus Chriſt , He bath called you to the obtaining of 
the glory of the Lord Jeſus Chriſt T. From all theſe texts it appears, that ſo long as the 
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Cup II. ARTICLE III. 
ſaints ſhall continue in a ſtate of glory, the Son of God will continue the ſame perſon, and 
be diſtinguiſh'd by the very names and titles, whereby we know, and now confeſs him to be 
one perſon. Whereas, on ſuppoſition that after he has gather'd together the number of his 
ele&, and ſo the ends of his mediatorial office ſhould, in that reſpect, ceaſe; he would not 
be ſeparately, either as God or man, the perſon here deſcrib'd ; or rather indeed, if the di- 
vine and human nature were.to have a ſeparate ſubſiſtence, he would not, contrary to what 
theſe texts evidently ſuppoſe and import, be one perſon, but two perſons. | 

Beſides theſe teſtimonies concerning the perpetuity of the union between the two natures of 
Chriſt, I might diſtinctly cite others from the Revelations, where glory, honour, and worſhip 
are ſaid to be continually offer'd, to him that fitterh upon the throne, and to the lamb (which muſt, 
in a more peculiar manner, refer to the human nature of Chriſt ) for ever and ever. 


Let us enquire, in the next place, whether, ſetting aſide the authority of divine revelation, 


as to this matter, there are not alſo ſufficient grounds, from the reaſon of the thing, to ſappoſe, 
why the union of the two natures ſhould be perpetual, notwithſtanding ſome of the principal 
ends of it have been fully attain'd. For we may diſtinguiſh between the end for which any 
thing is done, and the reward conſequent to the doing of it. A great end for which the Son 
of God became man, was, that he might ſave penitent ſinners ; this end will be perfectly effec- 
ted, after the ſaints are tranſlated to heaven. One reward of his ſervice in effeRing it, is that 
God has given him a name, which is above every name, that at the name of Jeſus every knee ſhould bow, of 
things in heaven, and of things in earth, and things under the earth; and that every tongue ſhould confeſs, 
that Jeſus is the Chriſt, to the glory of the Father. Now how does it follow, that becauſe one 
principal end for which the Word was made fleſh, is attain'd, therefore the reward ought, if 


not for ſome time, yet however, after a period of many ages, to be diſcontinued. If it were a 


reward of Chriſt's obedience, that he ſhould receive this adoration, till the ſuppos'd time of his 
delivering up the kingdom to God, what period ſoever we aſſign for it, the reaſon of continu- 
ing that reward, except (what does by no means appear) God had, by a poſitive a& of his will, 
limited the grant of it to ſuch a period, will ſtill and eternally hold good, for the continuance 


of it. Why ſhould the perſonal glory of Chriſt be ſuppos'd temporary or determinable, when 
the glory of the ſaints, owing to the merits of his-mediatorial office, ſhall continue for ever. 


It appears rather, in the nature of the thing, reaſonable, that he who merited for the ſaints 


all the glory, whereof they are poſſeſs'd, ſhould himſelf poſſeſs, if that were neceſſary, a 
more permanent ſtate of glory, and be in this reſpe& too, anointed with the oy! of gladneſe above 
his fellows. | 

Tus argument. I acknowledge, is of no force againſt thoſe, if there really are any ſuch per- 
ſons in the world, who deny the eternity of the joys of heaven to the ſaints. But 1 barely take 
the occaſion here of mentioning ſo capricious and ſingular an error, reſerving the conſideration 
of it to a more proper place. Wh 

1 ſhall only here add another reaſon for the perpetual union of the two natures, more pe- 
culiarly reſpecting the ſtate of the bleſſed in heaven; and which ariſes from what has been cited 
out of the Revelations, concerning the glory, honour, and worſhip, which they continually of- 
fer to the lamb. It will be granted, that what he has done and merited for them, ought to 
be had in everlaſting remembrance. But it is reaſonable to ſuppoſe, notwithſtanding the 
great illumination of their minds, that they will ſtill be more ſenſibly affected with all the pro- 
per motions of love, veneration, and gratitude towards him, from the viſible appearance of 
his human nature in union with the divine, to which, by virtue of that union, all their preſent 
glory and felicity is owing ; and to whom therefore, as viſibly appearing to them, their 
worſhip and adoration is repreſented as ſo peculiarly addreſsd. 


7 


I have enlarg'd the more upon theſe two points, both concerning the nature and the perpetuity 
of the hypoſtatick union; becauſe our excellent church has thought theſe doctrines of ſo great 
importance, that it is declar'd in her ſecond article, as Chriſt took maus nature upon him, in the 
womb of the bleſſed Virgin, and of her ſubſtance ;, ſo theſe two natures were join d in one perſon, never 
to be divided. $4 | f | 
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1 Cup. III. 2 
1 bo was conceived by the Holy Ghoſt, born of the Virgin Mary. 


H E mother of Chriſt, tho' not mention'd in the former part of the article, yet neceſſarily 
| imply'd in it, as having perform'd what was proper to her as a mother, in the concep- 
tion of Chri{#, is here expreſsly deſcrib'd both by her name, and by a peculiar character (when 
we conſider her under that relation) of her perſon. Having obſerv'd what appears 
neceſſary, or moſt conſiderable upon theſe two particulars, I ſhall proceed, in the next place, 


to conſider the three principal circumſtances of the birth of Chriſt ; the manner, the time, 


and the place of it. l 1 | 

I begia with the name of the holy Virgin, which, tho' mention'd as proper to diſtin- 
gviſh the perſon, who really was the mother of Chriſt, yet, conſider'd barely as a name, does 
not ſeem to be of that ſingular or extraordinary importance, which ſome have imagin'd ; it 
being a name common at that time to other perſons. | And therefore, if admitted in other re- 


ſpects, or in the original deſign and etymology of it, to denote - ſome peculiar excellency, 


7 


yet 2 have no peculiar relation to the holy Virgin, conſider'd properly under that 
character. 5 6 „ ͤô ü $257 | 
Several fathers, and other learned men of diſtinction in the church, have diſcover'd, 
or rather have ſought to diſcover, + particular reaſons for appropriating this name more 
eminently to the holy Virgin, from the natural ſignification of it. But there is ſo much 
ſcope for conjecture, and the eſſays of a fertile and lively imagination, in deriving the 
origin of names, ſo as to render them ſignificative of the nature or qualities of the things and 
erſons, to which they are apply'd, that I ſhall not enter upon a critical diſquiſition of this 
kind, even in reference to the name, of the holy Virgin. Thoſe who have any taſte for ſuch 


curious entertainments, may conſult Biſhop Pœarſon, in his marginal notes upon the place; tho? 


it might be proper for them to obſerve this caution, that what the good fathers have ſaid 
concerning the etymology of the word Mary, is not to be underſtood as deſign'd ſo much for 


an account of it, ſtrictly critical and juſt, as by way of accommodation, or ſome moral im- 


provement to be drawn from it. So we are to underſtand St. Bernard, when ſpeaking of 
the holy Virgin, as diſtinguiſh'd by this name: “ Let ws, ſays he, make an obſervation or +wo 
upon the name itſelf, which, by interpretation, is render d the ſtar of the fea, and is very properly 


apply d to the holy Virgin. — For as a (tar projects rays, without any change in the form or contex- 
ture of it; ſo the holy Virgin brought forth a ſon, without changing. the ſtate proper to her as 


%%% 0 10 | ad 
it wil be of more importance to enquire concerning the deſignation of her perſon, by this 
name, as ſhe was of ſuch a particular tribe or family; it being one end of impoſing names, the 
better to preſerve and aſcertain the genealogy of thoſe, to whom they are given; par- 
ticularly, 10 relation to the genealogy of the Virgin-mother, the mother of Chriſt, 
the Son of David, and for that reaſon call'd ſo, becauſe he was to deſcend lineally 


It is equally neceſſary then, that the genealogy, of the holy Virgin ſhould be aſcertain'd 
to us, as that of Chriſt. For tho' ſome learned men have been of opinion, it was ſufficient 
to denominate Chriſt the ſon of David, according to the ſenſe intended by that appellation; 
that Joſeph, his reputed father, and eſpouſed to his mother, was of that tribe; à woman, 
by the law of Levirate, who was to marry the man neareſt in blocd to her, being by her 
marriage can ſider'd as of his line, and ſo as to compute her -deſcerit:by-it T. The ſon; accord- 
ingly, of ſuch a mother, deduc'd his line from the fame husband, by right of inheritance; 
and by parity of reaſon, that one who marry'd the reli& of his deceas'd brother, was expreſs 
ly requir'd todo it, in hopes, or with a deſign of raiſing up ſeed to that brother. And there 
was the ſtronger reaſon, why the genealogy of Chriſt ſnould have been deduc'd according to 
St. Matthew, in the line of Foſeph, becauſe he was himſelf of the ſame tribe with that of 
Mary. And ſo the twodifferent families of the tribe from which our Saviour deriv'd, from 
the one by a legal, from the other by a lineal deſcent, were united in theſe two perſons. 
Yer, perhaps, there may be ſome difficulty in determining exactly, when, or by which of 
their more immediate predeceſſors, this union firſt commenc'd ; tho? if Foſeph was, as is here 
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* Toque mur pauca & ſuper hoc nomine. Qudd interpretatum maris ſtella dicitur, & matri virgini valds 
convenienter aptatur._m—_— ſicut ſine ſui corruptione ſidus ſuum emittit radium, fic abſque ſui lefione vir- 
go parturit filium. + Vid. Lightf, Harm. 
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ſuppos'd, eſpous'd to her, by right of proximity in blood, the period of its commen- 
cing er not, upon any reaſonable preſumption, have been far diſtant from the birth of 
But whateyer right be, who legally ſucceeded: any perſon as a ſon in his inheritance, 
might have to be called his ſon, and to derive his genealogy in the ſame common line with 
him; yet God having promis'd to David, that the fruit of his body ſhould fit upon his throne 
it was neceſſary that Chriſt, who was the” ſubje& of this promiſe, ſhould; according to the 
natural and ditect conſtruction of ir, deduce his line from David, not only by a legitimated, 

but by a natural and proper deſcent. Daß ey Fein acer 7370 
Ibere is an argument which it may be here proper for me to take ſome notice of, which 
has been urg'd againſt the truth even of Chriſt's legal extraction, as recorded by St. Matthew. 
This argument is drawn from a ſolemn commination of God, wherewith the prophet Jeremy 
was charg d; namely, that he ſhould write: Fecontak childleſs'; a man that ſhoul 
bis days; for no man of his ſeed ſhould proſper, ſitting upon the throne of David, and ruling any 
more in Judah x. They infer from this intermination, that Feſus Chriſt, concerning whom it 
was declar'd by another prophet, that he ſhould ſit upon the throne of David, could not de- 
rive his deſcent from Jeconiah, nor conſequently, in the order that evangeliſt deduces it, from 
David. For a ſolution of which difficulty, it is anſwer'd, . v 

1. That this command to the prophet to write Feconiah childleſs, reſpects the time before 
his captivity, and does not extend to the children, which he might have after it T. 

2. That the like interminations of God, as appears from the caſe cf the Ninevites in par- 


ticular, are interpreted to imply a ſecret condition of repentance, in conſequence of which, 


God may be ſuppos'd, or may oblige himſelf by fome ſecret determination of his will, to re- 
mit them. Lightfoot accordingly repreſents it as the opinion of the Rabbies, that this ſen- 


tence againſt Jeconiah was revers'd, by means of the repentance he exercis'd during the time of 
his being in priſon. ; O11 ROE”. e 

3. It is concluded from the twenty eighth verſe, that what is here render'd childleſs, cannot 
be underſtood, in the ſtricteſt ſenſe, nor perhaps at all in the literal. ſenſe, of that word » for 
there Feconiah is not only mention'd as caſt out, but his ſeed. . And therefore it is obſervable, 
that the ſeptuagint, inſtead of childleſs, render the original || baniſh'd, or as one formerly ex- 
terminated by the voice of a cryer appointed to that end. N | 

4. Tho? this anſwer ſhould not be admitted; yet the intermination we are here conſidering 
may be accounted for; and the prophecy of 1/aiah, which ſpeaks of Chriſt's ſitting on the 
throne of David, hold good, as that prophet ſpeaks concerning the ſpiritual kingdom of Chriſt, 
and Feremiah of a temporal kingdom; which Chriſt, tho* deſcended from David by the line 
of Feconiah, diſclaimed all pretenſions to. © Are CULT GE? 

This may be ſufficient to obviate one of the principal cavils againſt the genealogy of Chriſt, 
with reſpect to his legal defcent, as recorded by St. Matthew. But it being thought neceſſary 
towards the accompliſhment of what was foretold concerning the Meſſiah, that he ſhould alſo 
be the ſon of David, ina proper and lineal deſcent, according to the fleſh. It is equally neceſ- 

ſary to conclude, whatever preſumptions have been objected to the contrary, that St. Luke 
propos'd to deduce his genealogy in the male line; which, tho' Joſeph is at the foot of, yet he 
is there mention'd in regard of his being the husband of Mary, and with a deſign, probably, 
to prevent all grounds of ſuſpicion concerning her virtue or innocence ; which thoſe, who as 
yet perhaps did not know any thing of the manner how Chriſt was conceiv'd, might too ea- 
{ily entertain. Beſides that, it was not uſual among the Jews to mention the females in their 
genealogies, but a rule with them, as we obſerv'd before, that women, who were marry'd, 
ſhould compute their deſcent in the line of their husbands. So that the words, in the conclu- 
ſion of Chriſt's genealogy, according to St. Luke, may be thus interpreted, in order to ſhew the 
conſiſtency of it with that of St. Matthew. Then Jeſus himſelf began to be about thirty years 
old, who, in common opinion, was the ſon of Joſeph ; which Joſeph was the ſon of Eli, not b 
natural deſcent, but in right of his ſpouſe Mary, Eli's daughter; which Eli was, in a true an 
lineal deſcent, the ſon of Matthar. 5 

I am ſenſible, many other difficulties have been thought to occur, in reconciling the two ge- 
nealogies -of Chriſt. But it does not conſiſt with my deſign to enter into all the nice diſquiſi- 
tions, which every ſubje& may give occaſion to. I have ſatisfy d my ſelf with obſerving that 
difficulty in relation to my preſent ſubject, which has been look d upon as one of the greateſt, 
and conſiderable, above all others, in the nature of it; and therefore it was particularly urg'd 
by Julian the apoſtate, againſt the truth of the evangelical hiſtory, concerning Cyriſt's deſcent ; 
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+ St. Ambroſe gives the ſame ſolution. Per ilam audtoritatem propheticam, non negatur ex ſemine Jecbonia 


poſteros naſcituros & ideo de ſemine ejus Chriſtus eſt | 
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and upon this pretence, that jt was impoſſible, in the reaſon of the thing, ſor one man to have 
ao Pt : which-yer Joſeph (in his way of arguing) according to the different accounts of the 


two evangeliſts, muſt have had, one of them nam'd Jacob, and the other of them Eli. But it 


appears from hat has been ſaid, in order to reconcile this ſeeming inconſiſtency, what is here 
11 5 ed; is ſo far from implying any impoſſibility, that it may be accounted for upon very good 
%% % ve! 0 8} 507 eden or Parmonr fond 
As to. any other objections 5 the genealogy of Chriſt, recorded by the two evange- 
Iiſts, ox hy either of them, which may appear not to be altogether ill founded, what I am 
oing to obſerve may indifferently, and in general, ſerve as an anſwer to them; namely, that 
poth theſe genealogies were publiſh'd at a time, when, if there had been any material error, 
mut more any ingonſiſtency in them, the Jews, as by having recourſe to their publick re- 
k th Aa e ſo there is the higheſt probability that they would have obſerv'd and 
- ed its t ſince nothing of this appears, it is poſſible that the difficulties, which have 


g Nc ed to he drawu rom theſe words of St. Matthew; if it ſhould be ſaid; that becauſe 


Hic hal had ao children until the day of her death, therefore *tis reaſonable to ſuppoſe that ſhe 
had children after her death; or that when Fob ſays, till I die I will not remove my integrity 


from me, a good proof might be drawn from hence of a future ſtate, wherein he would forfeit 
his integrity. Other teſtimonies might be cited to the purpoſe z but theſe are ſufficient to ſhew, 


that the word until frequently denotes no more, than the expiration of a certain limited time, 

without regard to what may happen after it. N 1 
Neither can it, with more reaſon, be inferr'd, that hecauſe Chriſt is called the fir ſt- horn ſon 

of Mary, that therefore ſhe had any ſon or child afterwards : 

T 

5 


) re |; ny ſon z this expreſſion only importing 
denial of any former birth, It is indifferent, as to an ordinary ſignification of the word, 

nd particularly in the holy ſcriptures, whether any other birth be conſequent to it or not. 
When God ſmote all the firit-born in the land of Egypt, it cannot be WT upon any reaſo- 
nable grounds, that there were among them no males, but who had brethren. Neither, when 
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Flut. in Alex. Neque aliam cognoſcebat mulierem. In Romul. Hie Laurentiam coznovit Ceſar. Bell. 
Gall. J. C. Intra annum vigeſimum fæminæ notitiam hebuiſſe, in turpiſſimis habent rebus. 
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A F that there was not one family among them, but what had more 
Three are other texts urg'd 15 inſt the pe ee the mother of our Lord, on 
ccaſion Feen or Fer rethren, and thoſe too as the ſons of Mary. As to the former 
branch of this objection, 1 need only obſerve, that it was cuſtomary among the Jews, to call 
theix near relations, Ae their cozen germans, brethen ; which conſideration ſupplies us 
ſtill with a more fulf and diſtin® ſolution of what is objected in the ſecond place, that Mary, the 
mother of James and Foſes, our Lord's brethren *, was not the ſame Mary with the mother of 
our Lord, but another Mary, the wife of Cleophas, her ſiſter 3 and therefore her children, ac- 
Preite to the language of the Jews, might properly, by virtue of that relation, be ſtyrd his 
rethren. eee, arne e e e nel | 
And, if no arguments can be drawn from the holy ſcriptures to ſhew, that the holy Virgin 
always continued in a ſtate of virginity afterwards ; certainly, if we examine the queſtion re- 
lating to it by any Het which our own minds may afford, it will appear much more reaſona- 
ble to conclude for the affirmative z and thar, in 2 * to that high and peculiar glory, where- 
by ſhe was diſtinguiſh'd. in the conception of chriſt, ſhe would for ever inviolably maintain that 
ſtate, wherein yet a farther miracle had been work'd, at the birth 'of Chriſt, to Preſerve her. 
Which leads me to ſay ſomething, as I propos'd, firſt concerning the manner; and, after that, 
concerning the time and place of ChriPs birth. th W 


3 r 255 : 
Of the manner, time and place, of Chriſt's birth. 
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Here will be the leſs occaſion to enlarge on the former of theſe particulars, ON Acount of 


j what has been ſaid concerning the perpetual virginity. of the holy mother: Aud from 
which it may be, and has been piouſly concluded, that, upon the birth of our Saviour, ſhe 
continued in the ſame ſtate, with reſpect to her perſon, as before; and which was, in all re- 
ſpe&s, proper to a Virgin. This concluſion ſeems to be the more reaſonable, on acconnt of 
that prophecy of Iſaiah; Behold, a Virgin ſhall conceive, and bring forth a ſon. Where an ex- 
traordinary interpoſition of a divine power is equally foretold, both as to the conception, and 
birth of Chriſt. But if a Virgin had only conceiv'd, and not brought forth a ſon, and in a 
ſtate too proper to a Virgin, there had not, it is argu'd, been that neceſſity of a divine inter- 
poſition, in regard to his birth, which is here ſuppos'd. . 

The objection againſt the poſſibility of the thing, has been commonly and well anſwer'd, 
from our Saviour's paſſing through the door, while it was ſhut, into the room where the apo- 
ſtles were ſitting. Theſe two extraordinary facts are ſometimes indeed, indifferently apply'd, 
to illuſtrate each other. And accordingly St. Auguſtin, by way of reverſe to the preſent argu- 
ment, proves the poſſibility of our Saviour's paſſing, after ſo miraculous a manner, through the 
door, from the manner and circumſtances of his birth T. £8 

There is another common enquiry under this head, tho' it does not ſeem ſo directly to ſerve 
any great end of religion or morality ; whether the holy Virgin felt any pain, or was ſubject, 
in any kind, to the diſorders incident, on the like occaſion, to other women. But this en- 

iry is, in great meaſure, already obviated by the former ſuppoſition, of her continuing at the 


birth of Cbriſt inviolably and entirely a Virgin; which, for an obvious reaſon, from the mira- 


culous manner of it, removes the cauſe of thoſe dolours, which other mothers feel in bearing 
children. | 


That commination to Eve, in ſorrom ſhalt thou bring forth children, has been commonly urg'd, 


in oppoſition to what is here inſinuated, as reſpecting the whole female race under the ſame 
circumſtances. To which it is anſwer'd, that this general commination to marry'd women, for 
ſo we now underſtand it, has a particular reſpe& (as appears from the words immediately fol- 
lowing thoſe which are here cited) to their being married women, and is founded in the rela- 
tion which they hear. to their husbands, as parents in common with them. But tho' the holy 
Virgia was eſpous'd ** to Joſeph, and is in expreſs terms cal'd by the angel his wife; yet ſhe 
not having that commerce with him, which this intermination ſuppoſes between husbands and 
wives; the: reaſon of it did not extend, nor conſequently. the general effects of it, to her. 
Or it may be ſaid; that God, by a ſpecial grace, in favour to the holy Virgin, or on account 
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* Matt. 27. 56. + Moli corporis, ubi divinitas erat, aſtia clauſa non obſtiterunt; i le quippe non ei; 
agertis intrare potuit. Quo naſcente virginitas matris, inviolata per manſit. In Joan. 
** Non virginitatis ereptio, ſed conjugis teſlificatio, & nuptiarum celebratio declaratur. Ambroſ. in Luc, 
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it is ſaid, that all the ff. bern of the children of Iſrael Jhould be ſanftify'd to God, can it, with 
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of her exxraordinary piety, and on ſo extraordinary. an gccaſion,. might, have diſpens'd with the 
common er natural order of things. ,, Thoſe who, are, not Haxisfy d with. theſe: conſiderations, 
may confult the anſwer of St. Auguſtin in the margin, to which I chuſe to refer them f. 
II. Another conſiderable circumſtance. of our Sauiour's birth, which, I. propos 'd to ſpeak, t o, 
relates to the time of it ; and it is the more neceſſary we ſhould examine this point with greater 
care, as one material argument, in order to aſcertain the truth of the chriſtian religion, may 


, 
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be drawn from it. 1 2 


I. 1444100 Gain 8 21:43 Al SHALE Ido? OO ICSD $73 (649 inte 6127 Nen ds 
No there were three Rae eſpecially, when it was foretold by the prophets, that Chriſt 
the Meſſiah ſhould come. The firſt period was to happen upon the accompliſpment of that 
prophecy of Jaceb; The. ſcepter ſhall not depart from Fuaah,, nor a lawgiver from between his feet, 


. « 


to be a political body, and to exerciſe a judicial power and Authority, or have their government 
taken from them, tall the time that Shiloh, or the /eſſiab, ſo the ancient Jews all along inter- 
reted the, word, ſhall appear. For the, ſcepter, or rod, does not only denote royal power, 


until Shiloh come Il. Tha is, the Jews, who were ſo denominated from Judah, mall not ceaſe 


but any judicial or legiſlative W What form of government ſoever. And the Jews re- 


tain'd ſuch a; power, not only after the defection of the ten tribes, but during the ſeveral breaches 
and innovations which were made in their government till the time of Chriſt's appearance, and 
w hich we therefore look upon as a conſiderable circumſtance to prove, that he was in truth that 
JJ JJ//%%%%f[ vtos om about dnt; 
The Jews, in anſwer to this, ſay, that by ſcepter, we are to underſtand. the tyrannical go- 
vernment which the enemies of Judah would exerciſe over that tribe till the coming of the 
Meſſiah. But how could the legiſlative power, which is here ſtill preſum'd to continue in Ju- 
dab, conſiſt with a tyranny,” which muſt, at the ſame time, be ſappos'd to deſtroy the exerciſe 
of it ? What a ſtrange form of government muſt that be, where the legiſlative power, and the 
ſcepter, or executive power, could be conceiv'd to ſubſiſt apart, or without any dependence on 
one another? Neither is it true, in fact, that the ſcepter in this ſenſe, as it denotes oppreſ- 
ſion, did not depart from the family of F=dab, which continued during a ſucceſſion of ſeveral 
Princes deriving from it, in a flouriſhing ſtate. And yet the Patriarch does not ſay, that there 
ſhould be a conſtant uninterrupted ſucceſſion of the Kings of Judah, till the period here deter- 
min'd; but only intends, that their civil polity, and the right of judicature, ſhould not, before 
that period, depart from them, ſo as to be finally deſt roy d. And yet from the time of David 
to the babyloniſh captivity, for the ſpace of four hundred and ſeventy years, the ſcepter, with 
reſpect to all the proper rights of it, was continued in that tribe. During the times of their 
captivity in the days of Jeconiab, and other Princes, they had ſtill certain governors, who ex- 
ercisꝰd a judicial authority among them. As, from the baby loniſn eaptivity to Nehemiah; firſt 
in Zerubbabel, for the ſpace of a hundred and fifty five years: And afterwards in a ſucceſſion 
of governors from him to Nehemiah, who, without RE PAreICuarly nam'd, are mention'd in 
general by Nehemiah, as the former governors, that were before. him *. From Nehemiah, who 
was of the tribe of Fudah |, the government was continued among them after the ſame man- 
ner; and afterwards in the Macchabees, who, tho? they were of the tribe of Levi, yet had inter- 
marry'd'with that of Judah, and ſo deriv'd from it by the female line; tho', as the Jews in- 


deed did not compute their families from the female, but from the male line , this anſwer does 


not ſeem ſatisfactory. It ſhould rather be ſaid, that the remainder of the tribe of Levi, among 
that of Judah, was incorporated with it after the ſame manner as the tribe of * Benjamin; and 
from thence was entitled to the ſame .denomination, and to certain common rights of it.. Of 
theſe governors, there were two ſorts ; ſome preſided over thoſe, who ſtill continued in exile ; 


others over ſuch, who return'd into their own. country. 


2. The ſcepter might be ſaid to continue in Fudah, by reaſon of the great power and authority 
veſted in the Sanhedrim: Which extended, as Helvicus cites proper authorities in proof of it, 
to capital caſes; to a diſcretionary right of declaring war; and on which, in ſome meaſure, 
the royal power itſelf depended FF. This author, therefore, obſerves from Foſephus, that 
when Herod was cited before the Saghedrim to anſwer. for himſelf, upon an accuſation of blood, 
R. Sameas addreſs'd himſelf to the members of it in theſe words I, Brethren of the Sanhedrim 
and Kings. From which he obſerves, that the conſiſtorial power was, at that time conſider' d 
as ſuperior to that of Hyrcanus, who was then King “. 85 
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++ Ab hac ſententid excipitur r ee eee, a quia ſine peccati colluvione, & ſine virilis admixtionis 
detrimento Chriſtum ſuſcepit; ſine dolore genuit; © ſuns integritatis violatione, pudore virginitatis integro 


permanſit. ll] Cen. 49. 10. n 9 OO I Euſeb. in Chronic. p. 156. 
|| Familia matris, non vocatur familia. Helv. e Rediit Fudas cum Benjamine, qua tribus Benjamin 
Judæ fuit acceſſio. Unde terra Fudza diſta, gens Fudei. Grot. ++ Poteftas regis quodam modo dependet 


a ſynedrio. Talmud Santi. cap 3. Dicit, bella ſuſcepta ſunt pro nutu atque  arbitrio ſynedri, Pol. in Loc. ab 
Helv. memb. 3. Il} "Avdpss gu. arg is. 1 
* Uds ober vandum q0d regem, tunc Hyrcanum, poſiponit ſenatoribus. 
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be difficulty lies in proying, that the Sankedtim properly conſiſted of the tribe of udah. 
But an eaſy ſolution may be given to this. The tribe of Judab was the principal, and moôſt nu- 
merous tribe; Patt of the qther tribes, which return'd, or were intermix'd with it, were de- 
nom inated from it. And tho' we grant there were governors among them of the tribe of Levi; 
yet as they held their authority from the tribe of Judah, and in it, the ſcepter, which was ſtill 
radicaly and virtually in that tribe, could not be ſaid to depart from it, any more than a 
kingdom can be ſaid to be diveſted of its government, as ſuch, by tranferring it, in eonſe- 
quence of its o proper choice, on a foreign family:. neee 310], ien 
It is ſtill. jetted, that Herod, who was no Jew, but a foreigner govern'd Fudea before the 
coming of Ghriſt.; and that the ſcepter was therefore departed from qudab before that period. 
Jo this it is reply'd, that Herad was a pretender, who had no legal or proper right to the go- 
vernment; nor any power, but what was originally owing to force, and afrerwards ſupported 
by it. Under the former part of his tyranny, Ariſtobulus and Hyrcanus, to whom the right of 
| the kingdom belong'd, were ;Miving. After they were ſlain, the Jews oppos'd Herod's admini- 
{tration, and aſſerted their legal rights and. liberties, till weary'd by his many oppreſſions; or 
perhaps, intimidated by the many acis of cruelty he had committed, they made ſubmiſſion to 
him towards the latter end of his reign; a few months, two years at the moſt, before the 
birth of Chriſt. Apd it was not neceſſary that a period ſhould, bave been put to the jewiſh governs 
ment all at once; or that, upon the expiration of it, Shiloh ſhould immediately, or at the very 
inſtant have appear; d. Mr. Mede was fo far from being of opinion, there was any ſuch; ne- 
ceſſity, that, according to this calculation, his prophecy was not fulfilb'd, till under the reign 
of Titus. When there was a more general converſion, and gathering of the Gentiles, and before 
which time, ſome form of government, at leaſt, remain'd among the Jews, ſufficient to diſtin- 
guiſh them as a People, or political ſociety, Upon which priuciple, tho? it is only preſum'd 
above, that Herod was not by nation a Jew; yet no great inconvenience would follow, upon 
our granting him to be a foreigner. And fo the difficulties, wherewith learned men have 
perplex'd themſelves and others, as to this critical point of hiſtory, might have been eaſily 
avoided, without the leaſt inconven ience, ss to the matter in queſtion. n. 
Some of the Jews, not knowing otherways how to anſwer the arguments which we draw 
From t ais prophecy, in order to prove, that Shiloh, or the Meſſi ah, is elready come, have pretend- 
ed, what has no. manner of appearance, or probability in fact, but is confuted by all hiſtory 
in the world, ſo far as we know any thing of hiſtory, that there is ſtill ſome where a ſucceſſion 
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of Princes in the line of David, among the reſidue of the babyloniſh captives. Others, not 


knowing where, or in what part of the world, to find any . dominion of thoſe Princes, will have 
it, that the jewiſh ſtate till ſubſiſts among the deſcendents of the ten tribes, beyond the ſab- 
batical river. But all we can infer from this imaginary place of their reſidence, is, that we 
are here directed for a proof, upon the credit of a ſtory, too chimerical ever to be provd itſelf, 
and which, if it could be prov'd, would be here nothing to the purpoſe; becauſe the preſent 
diſpute does not, in the leaſt, relate to the ſucceſſion of the ten tribes, but only and entirely 
to the ſuceſſion of the tribe of Judah. ag | | 
2. It was foretgld the birth of Chriſt ſhould happen, while the ſecond temple was yet ſtand- 
ing. One remarkable prophecy to this purpoſe, is that of Haggai. The deſire of all nations 
ſpall come, and I will fill this houſe with glory.—The glory of this latter houfe ſhall be greater 
t har the glory of the former . To the ſame effect, and probably with a deſign to explain the 


meaning of this prophecy, Malachi declares * to the Jews, that he, whom they expected, ſhould 


come into the temple. Theſe two prophecies expreſſly limit the time of the Meſiah's' coming, to 
that of the ſecond temple; which being now deſtroy d, it will neceſſarily follow, either that the 
Meſſiah did come while it was ſtanding, or that the prediction concerning this circumſtances of 
his coming was never to receive its accompliſhment, and cannot indeed now poſſibly receive it. 


it the Meſiah really came while it ſtood, there could be no perſon in whom all the character 


proper to the Meſſiah were ſo conſpicuous, as in Jus of Nazareth, There were indeed be- 

fore the deſtruction of that temple many falſe Chriſts, as himſelf foretold ; but they could por- 
duce no credentials of their miſſion ; and were, on many other accounts, detected as impoſtors. 
However, their impious pretenſions had tbis good accidental effect, that they plainly diſcover'd 
the juſt grounds of a perſuaſion which then ſo generally obtain'd, that the period was at hand 


mentioird by the prophets, when thoſe, who lovk'd for conſolation in Iſrael, might expect the com- 


ing of the Meftah, | es wn We ES | 

If, on the other hand, this prophecy was never to receive its accompliſhment, to what end 
worthy of the wiſdem or goodneſs of God wasit made? Or why were the circumſtances of its 
being accompliſh'd particularly, ſpecify'd2 How is it poſſible, were we to ſay nothing of the 
wiſdom or goodneſs, to reconcile it with the veracity of God, with that character of him 
given by the Holy Spirit? He 7s faithful who bath promiſed ; that he ſhould yet make pro- 
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mifes to men, and raiſe in them well grounded and reaſonable hopes, (hopes founded on no con- 
ditions on their part) of what he never had any intention to perform. 777 

The Tous themſelyes are ſo ſenſible how injurious it is tothe honour and per fections of the 
divioe nature, to make any ſuch ſuppoſition; or to queſtion the veracity of God in relatfor 
to his promiſes, how far fo ever he may, with the ſafety of this attribute, remit is threats; 
that they ſay, but they fay it only for that reaſon, and therefore without proof, or poſſibility 
of proof, that the prophecy of Ae has been already accompliſh'd, For there is no way 
of ſhewing the accompliſhment of it, but by making it appear, how, and in what refpedts, 
che glory of the ſecond temple was greater than that of the firſt remple. This could nor be 
on the account of its magnificeuce, or any external beauty and luſtre of it. In reſpe& to 
hieh, it was ſo much inferior to the firſt temple, that rhe Prieſts and Levites, and chief of 
the fathers who were ancient men, and had ſeen the firſt bouſt, when the foundation of this houſe 
was laid before their eyes, wep® with à loud voice . And therefore Haggai, the better to 
prepate the Jews for receiving this prophecy in the true ſenſe, 'by the command of God puts 
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the queſtion to them. Who is left among you, that ſaw this houſe in her firſt glory? And how 


do ye ſee it now? Is it not in your eyes, in compariſon of is, as nothing f? 5 
In reſpect to the ſymbols of God's more immediate preſenee there were, in the former 
temple, the Vrim and Thummim, the ark of the Covenant, the fire which deſcended to con- 
ſume the ſacrifices, the Shec hinab, and the ſpirit of prophecy; all which ceas d in the ſecond 
temple. And therefore fince it was both on account of its ſtructure, its external ornaments, 
and the ſpecial manifeſtations of the divine grace and power in it, ſo much inferior in glory 
to the firſt temple, and confeſſedly by that very prophet, who foretold it ſhould exceed the 


_ firſt temple in glory; the reaſon of the preference given to it, in this reſpect, muſt, and can 


only ariſe from the perſonal appearance of the Son of God in it; the brighrneſs of his Father's 
glory, and the expreſs image of his perſon, in whom the fulneſs of the Godhead dwelt bodily. And 
the characters given by the prophets of the perſon who was to appear and come into it, the 
agel of the covenant, t he delight of the Iſraelites, and the defire of all nations ; as they might, 
properly belong to Jeſus Chrift, and could nor, on any pretence, belong to any other perſon, 
who appetr'd at that time: It eyidently follows, that, he, and he alone, was, in truth, the 
Chris, the Son of the living God, OHV n 
Another remarkable note of time when the Meſi ab ſhould appear, was the expiration of 


ſeventy weeks, mention'd by the prophet Daniel. Within the compaſs of which time, ſeveral 
important events were to happen; God having, betore the period, here aſſign'd, ſhould com- 


mence, determin'd, that there ſhould be a method apply'd ro finiſh the tranſgreſſon; to make 
an end of fins; to make reconciliation for iniquity; and to bring ix everlaſting righteouſneſs ; Thar, 
ebe Meſſi ah, the Prince, ſhould appear; aud that be ſhould be cut off, but not for himſelf, That 4 
pteple of a Prince ſhould come, and deſtroy the city and the ſauctuary: And that the ſacrifice and 
oblation ſhould ceaſe; even until the conſummation. 13 #3 | I 

If we believe. that Jeſas of Naxaretb uppear'd at the time, when we have all the evidence, 
which any fact, whereof we are not eye witneſſes, can have, to prove, that he did appear, the 
accotnpliſhment of theſe ſeveral predictions is eaiily made out. As to ſuch of them, which 


immediately concern his perfonal character, or ſufferings, there never was any other perſon, 


to whom they can ſeverally, or any of them, in this compaſs of time, (or indeed at any other 
time) be ſuppos d applicable. It is not neceſſary, that I ſhould critically examine of how ma- 
ny years each week, in the prophetical ſtyle, conſiſted. It is ſufficient to our purpoſe, that 
theſe events happen'd in the time of our Saviour; that the Meſſ ah was to come at that time; 
eſpecially before the ſacrifice and oblation ſho:11d ceaſe; that they are, in fact, now ceas'd ; 
and yet no other time ean be aſſign'd when they firſt ceas'd nor any other perſon 


beſides Christ, ſpecify'd, on occaſion of whoſe ſacrifice, (vvhich is here expreſéd by 


his being cur off, but nor for himſelf) God would cauſe them to ceaſe. It cannot 
now, indeed, ſo much be ſaid, there is an intermiſſion of them, as that they will be for ever 
diſcontinued, or until the conſummation. It is not material, whether there be any truth in 
the hiſtoty, tho' learned men have thought the credit of it ſupported on very good grounds, 
that all attempts of rebuilding the temple, and reftoring ſacrifice, have been fruſtrated by 
fome ſpecial, or vilible interpoſition of a divine power; it ſufficiently anſwers our deſign, that 
ſhortly after that one ſacrifice and oblation, which Chi made, not for himſelf, but for the 
people; and, in order to bing everlaſting righteouſneſs, the temple was deſtroy'd, and that, in 
fact, the LET did then too ceaſe, with many other inſtituted rites and modes of worſhip pro- 
er to that place, | 
- III. The other conſiderable circumſtance, which I propos d to ſpeak to, relating to the birth 
of Chriſt, is the place of it; which was Bethlehem, according to an Expreſs prediction of the ** 
prophet Micah. And tho! there is ſome variation of the words between this prophet and St. 
Ma tte, as they are feferr'd to by him, yet the difference, on this occaſion, is not ſo great, 
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but 


calbd a Nazarene, but that he is the true and very branch ſpoken of by the prophets ; particularly 


Others anſwer, that we are not here to underſtand prophets in the ſtrict ſenſe, as perſons di- 

vinely Infpir'd with the knowledge of things future, but prophets improperly ſo term'd, or ſuch 
as were calld ſons of the prophets, from their beings interpreters of the prophetical writings. 
Fram the fenfe whereof, tho' no ſuch expreſs word was contain'd in them, they inferr'd, that 


Fzſus ſhould be denominated a Nazarene, + 0 5 | 
It js obſervd,in the laſt place, St. Matthew ſays, that it might be fulſild which was ſpoken 
by the prophets. From whence they argue, that, notwithſtanding this name is not found ex- 
del in the writings of any of the prophets, yet it might have been conveyed down by an au- 
thentick and known tradition, from ſeveral of them. A learned * author ſeems, upon all theſe 
conſiderations, to make too great and needleſs a conceſhon to the adverſaries of Chriſtianity, 
when he fays, that this paſſage, if any, ſeems to afford them a, ſpecious pretence, of calumny 
and cavil againſt the chriſtian revelation, and is very wy aint accounted for. 

I T ſhall only obſerve, before I conclude this article, that a ſpecial providence of God was viſible, 
in the diſpoſition made for the birth of Chriſt, in the very place where he was born. In conſe- 
guence of a decree at that time, that all the world ſhould be tax'd, Foſeph and Mary his mother 
were oblig'd to go unto the city of David, calld Bethlehem, to be tax'd there, as being of the 
houſe and lineage of David. While they remain'd there, the days were accompliſh'd that 


Jeſus ſhouid be born. Had it not been in obedience to this decree, it is highly improbable . 


that Foſeph and Mary would have taken ſuch a journey, in the condition ſhe was in, and at 
ſo unſeaſonable a time of the year. But God, who can effect his deſigns by what inſtruments 
he pleaſes, ſo order'd it, that, by the command of a heathen Pringe, they ſhould at that time 
repair to Bethlehem ; to the end this circumſtance of Chriſt's birth ſhould render the aceom- 
pliſhment of what the prophets had foretold concerning the place of it, more conſpicuous and 
remarkable. By this means too, it was providentially defign'd, which accordingly came to 
paſs, that the birth of Chriſt was recorded in the publick acts of the Empire. For proof 
whereof Fuſtin Martyr, and Tertullian expreſily appeal to them. 
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7 6. 45. Matt, 23. 39, * Iſaiah I TE tt Fer. 23. 5. | 
* Hic lens ſi quiſſuam alins, in toto Novo Teſtamento, calumniæ & cavillis hoſfium opportunus videtur ; Ft dificillime 
vindicatur. Unde Fudai petulanter inſurgunt, Ec. N Dub. Evang. | 204 
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the ſuffering of Chri under We are primarily te 
che pains and ignominy which he endur'd more immediately befort and at 


feveral periods of it. His ſacrific 

wy might properly. be ſaid, to begin in his cradle, or rather in the very circum- 
ſtances of his birth. For he was born of mean parents, in the meaneſt of places, where moſt 
chings proper on the occaſion, and every thing ſuitable to the dignity of his perſon, .appear'd 


crifice indeed was finiſh'd upon the-croſs,.hut it 


5 
= 


to be wanting. What he afterwards obſerv'd of himſelf, was juſtly applicable, and almoſt ll. 


terally true in this reſpect; The fowls of the air have nefts, but the ſon of na hath not whereon 
zo lay his head. He was expos'd in his infancy to the inconveniences of a tedious and difficult 
journey into Egypt. He paſs'd his time, till he enter'd upon his prophetical office; when he 
was thirty years old, in great obſcurity ; "tho? he had all the wealth, all the po. nd e 
of the world at command; yet he choſe à life of poverty and ſelf-denlal till that time, and. as 
it has been ſupposd, of common labour, in it. Forbe was the reputed ſon of a carperiter; 
and, if we may credit Tertullian in particular, was ſaid to have work'd at his father's trade. 
His converſation, lay among. perſons in the loweſt ſtate and condition of life; and he choſe 
for his diſciples and followers a company of illiterate Galileans, and poor fiſhermen, The cir- 
cumſtances preceding his death were ſtill greater arguments both of his ſufferings and his re- 
ſignation. He was derided and (pit upon, and made the ſubject of all the calumny, than which 
there is nothing more irritating co a great and noble mind, which the wit or malice of his 
enemies could invent. He wasarraign'd, condemn'd, and ſcourg'd, as if he had really been 


one of the greateſt malefactors; and afterwards felt thoſe dolours, and diſcover'd them in 


thoſe viſible effects and agonies, which no man had ever ſeen, or been ſenſible of before. Can 
we reflect on ſo great humility of the Son of God, and think our ſelves capable, after that, o 

doing any thing that may. deſerve the name of a condeſcenſion ? Or can we reflect on his. ſuf- 
ferings, and, at the ſame time, complain of any hard or injurious treatment? Certainly theſe 
conſiderations, if we duly attend to them, muſt equally contribute to create in us a becoming 
indillerence: to all the viſible glories and pleaſures of this world. They ſhould tend, atleaſt, to 
rectify our. talle of them in ſuch a meaſure, that we ſhould never think of our ſelves more 


$ * 


highly than we ought to think, upon any imaginary or ſenſible advantage of poſſeſſing them. 
We (hould farther learn from them (for 'tis difficult not to moralize on fuch moving occaſi- 
ons) to raiſe our ſelves, at once, above the terrors and flatteries of this world; and, in a word 
whenever we are call'd upon to follow ſo great and bright an example, to ſhew, ſo far as We 
are capable, the ſame rejolution and conſtancy of mind, whether we are put to the tryal of 
during. the croſs, or of deſpiſing the ſhame. To return from theſe occaſional, thoy, I hope, not 


improper reflections; what has been faid already, may ſerve to give us à general notion 


or the ſufferings of Chriſt. But, in order to a more diſtinct explication of this branch of the 
article, I hall proceed a little farther upon theſe three enquiries. ener 2 we . — 
I. Why our Savionr choſe ſuch a paſſive ſtate and condition of life. ; 
11. How, the divine nature being perſonally united in him with the human, he could 
truly be ſaid to ſuffer, | 787 
III. Why 


„ N 21970 7 . 
Pontius Pilate We are pri wärfly Fee ad ; 
the time of his death. Tho? it may not be improper to take occaſign,from the 


F article to fefſect g little of his ſtate of humiliation, during che precedigg courſe 
bY -of his Life, He was 9 %% 


the power. and glory 
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III. Why we here profeſs, in particular, to believe, that he ſuffered under Pontius Pilate. 
I. The reſolution of the firſt enquiry, may be deduc d rom theſe ſeveral conſiderations tollow- 
> . O97 -DINGI: one FTT VC 
* was neceſſary that Chriſt, to the end he might make a valuable atonement to God for the ſins of 
men, and thereby reconcile ſinners to him, ſhquld flſil all righreouſneſs z whereof the paſſive: du- 
ties, in this preſent ſtate, are a conſiderable, if not a more ęxtenſive part. He only that was, on all 
accounts, without ſin, could be made ſin for us, on any account, proper to appeaſeè the wratti of an 

offended and Almighty God!; ½% Li „ 
It was neceſſary that Chriſt ſhould have choſen a paſſive ſtate of life, as he was deſign d for the 
Chriſtian pattern; and as the influence of his example hereby became of more general extent to all 
.Chriſtians., With this deſign, God gave him à body, as an excellent author obſerves, ii a manner 
agreeable to that fine and noble ſpirit, which diſtinguiſhes him; tho' in terms too reſtrictive. The 
Word became ſenſible; only id render truth imelligible. Reaſon became incarnate, to no other 
end, but ta guide men to regſon ly their ſenſes *, Without entring into a common place concern- 
ing the influence of great and good examples, I ſhall only cite another paſſage out of this author, 
and from the ſame chapter ; where in alluſion to our Saviour's taking upon him human nature, 
and his appearing in a human body, he has theſe words, which may ſerye to give us a ge- 
neral idea of whatever has been, Or Can be {aid upon this ſubject. Bur this order, by which Wwe 
ought to be govern'd, is 4 Form too abſiratted ro ſerve as a model for groſſer ſpirits; T grant 
it: Let as then give it a body; let us ' make it ſenſible; let us cloath it in ſeveral dreſſes to 
render it agreeable to carnal men; let us, if 1 may ſo.ſpeak, incarnate it. Gor 
Again, one deſign of Chrift's ſacrifice, was to repreſent to men the odious and deteſtable naturs 
of ſin; to ſhew, how repugnant it is to the holineſs, and how provoking to the juſtice of God. 
This deſign was molt viſibly. anſwer d, by our Saviour's performing his ſacrifice in the manner we 
have obſerv'd ; and by his offering it up continually from the time of his birth, to that of his death. 
If a particular exception ought. not to lie, on that extraordinary occaſion of his being transfigur'd, 
when it was neceſſary towards fortifying his diſciples againſt thoſe impreſſions, which might be 


made on them, from the jgnominious and painful circumſtances preparatory to his death, and from 


the dangers which themſelves might be afterwards ex pos d to, and which he had foretold they 
would be expos'd to; when it was fo neceſſary, I ſay, upon theſe ſeveral accounts, that he ſhould 
at that time have given them a ſenſible demonſtration of his power hereafter of glorifying thoſe 
bodies, which were ſubject to ſo many troubles and calamities here; This, the venerable Bede ob- 
ſerves, was previdentially defign'd, that the diſciples and followers of Chriſ?, by contemplating that 
glory, which ſhould never have an end, might more reſolutely ſuſtain the tranſient and momentary 
evils of this world t | 2 ee lang? 57.3653 Farah e 
© Fe How the divine nature being perſonally united in Chriſt with the human, he could truly be 
{aid to ſutter. » 5 FT | 
It is the more neceſſary to make a right ſtate of this queſtion, becauſe ſome have aſſerted, that, 
in conſequence of ſuch a union, it mult be ſuppos'd the Godhead ſuffer'd. Others have argu'd, 
that if the divinity, to which the meritorious effects of Chri/?'s ſacrifice are attributed, did not ſuffer; 
it is difficult to apprebend, how it could properly contribute any thing towards the fatisfaion 
made by his ſufferings, or the merit of them. - 19 4 
But we deny, in the firſt place, that the perſonal union of the two natures infers any neceſſity 
why Chriſt ſhould have ſuffer d in reſpect to his divine nature. For they are united after ſuch a 
manner, that they ſtill retain, as we obſerv'd before, their proper characters, and diſtin& operati- 
ons. Though it was the ſame perſon therefore which ſuffer'd in the union of the divine and hu- 
man nature; yet the paſſions and qualities of the human nature were not communicated to the 


divine, any more than the eſſential attributes of the divine nature to the human. And therefore 


the human nature being only. capable of ſuffering, the divine altogether impaſſible, tho we at- 
tribute pain and ſorrow to Chriſt, as God and man in one perſon; yet we appropriate them to the 
human nature only. As in the union of that ſoul and body, which conſtitute the perſon of Peter, 
when we ſay he is tall or wiſe, we do not intend he is tall with reſpect to his mind, or wiſe in re- 
lation to his body; but as he is compos d of two parts, what indifferently afteQs either of them, 
is properly apply d to the whole perſon; whatever diſtin and incommunicable properties thoſe two 
parts may have ſeparately conſider d. I ſhall only take a hint from this diſtinction, towards obvia- 
ting what is pretended, as to the preſent argument, by the Jews, from that paſſage in ſcripture, 
where it is ſaid, their fore-fathers crucify'd the Lord of glory: A character, which confeſſedly, in 


2 more peculiar manner, belongs to rhe divine nature. Ir is ſufficient to reply, that the Lord of 


* Malb. Moral. Part i. ch. 2. 


+ Pil prouiſune faum eſt, ut contemplatione ſeniper manentis gaudii, ad breve tempus delibita fortiùs adverſa tolera- 
rent. N 
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glory was ſaid to be crucify d, not as Lord of glory, or in reſpect to his divine nature, diſtinctly 
Senso bur to the perſonal uhion of the rwo natures in him, by reaſon of which he Was ttuly 
the Lord of glory, and ftyl'd ſo, tho he could only ſuffer. in his human nature 
To the other branch of the former objection, we anſwer, tho Chr:/t, as God, could not ſuffer; 
yet the union of the divine nature with thè human in tlie perion of Chriſt; might give a value and me- 
rit to his ſufferings, which on no other account cduld be given to them. He who ſuffer d was God 
and man, tho” he ſuffer d only as man. There is no more difficulty in conceiving how this may be, 
than ho the Holy Spirit of God is preſent in ſome perſons by the more ſpecial communications 
of his grace, than in other perſons, without changing their nature, or fendring them impeccable. If 
we ſuppoſe the molt iſtimate union poſſible between the Spirit of Göôd, and the ſoul of man; tho 
ſuctr a union mult be'allow'd to give 4 greater dignity to the perſon of ſuch à man; yet the H6l: 
Spirit will {till leave him with all thoſe diltinc qualities and paſſions, which are proper to him as 
-man, without rey any thing of his own eſſential perfections. From alt which, we cohelude, 
thar as the Son of God, that is, the perſon who was the Son of God, might ſuffer, tho" he could 
not ſuffer in his divine nature; ſo by virtue of the perſonal union of his human nature with the di- 
vine, what he ſuffet'd às man, might have the merit 5 fly afcrib'd to him, both as God and 
man; tho the God head could not ſuffer: In this ſenſe God is ld ro have purcha#d' rhe church 
wit h his own blood. A manner of expreſſion, which cannot otherways beaccounted for; but upon 
this principle, that the'diſtinf characters and actions of tile two natures of Chrift,” ate indifferently 
alcrib'd to him as one perſon. bean 4 og 6 een e ANT NEL en ee dee By ev AEM 
I this point need any farther illuſtration, it may he confider'd, that ſuch actions and paſſions as are 
| 2 to the body, are yet attributed to the ſoul; and reciprocally the operations of the ſoul tothe 
body: © Thus a human ſoul is repreſented as touching an unclean thing,” God ig faid to pour out his 
Hpitit upon all Heſb; and all fleſh'to have corripte its way. Tho, it the ſoul and'body wefe ſup- 
pos d in a ſeparate ſtate, nothing could be more irrational than to ſay, that a ſoul touches, or that $ 


ody is capable, in a moral ſenſe, of having any communication with the Spirit of God, or even ot 
corrupting its own way. But as theſe two ſubſtances are pi rfonally united, and for that reaſon'only, 
theſe and the like'expreſſiotis have nothing inconſiſtent or mproper in them. e e e v5 ety 
1 Why we profeB, in particular, to believe, in ſaying, that Chriſt ſuffer d under Pontius 

F enn ß TIS $443 my VA. cu WAN Se wr On . 116, aft 
By the ſufferings of Chriſt, asreferr'd to this mark of time, we are properly to underſtand thoſe, 
which immediately preceded, or occafion'd his death. And that being one of the moſt confiderable 
events felating to him, wherein we are intereſted, and to which our redemption is, in a more emi. 
nent and ſpecial manner, aſcrib d, it became neceſſary that the time of it ſhoutd-be' more partictlar- 
Ixy aſcertain d. This time happemd "when Pontius Pilate was governor of Jude, and it was 
very providentially appointed by God, that it ſhould happen at that time. Fort, 
1. The benefits of CHs paſſion being deſign d to extend to all mankind, and not to the Tews 
only, it was highly agreeable to the wiſdom and goodneſs of God, that the hiſtory of it ſhould be 
antdlied in the moſt pdblick'and authentick manner. What could have been contriv'd more proper 
to this end, than that Chriſt, who was to ſuffer at Jeruſalen, on account of his more immediate 
million to the houſe of 1/7ae/ and a peculiar relation indeed which he had to that people, yet 
ſhould ſuffer under a Roman governor; who was to give an account of the moſt remarkable events 
that might happen, during his adminiſtration, to the ſenate at Rome, at that time the miſtreſs of all 
other cities, and the ſeat df Empire. By this means, all men had a fair Opportunity of examini 
the evidence of a fact, which it concern'd every man to know the truth and ceftainty of. Ff R 
was not only done in the moſt open and publick manner, but committed to the publick fecords of 
the Empire; which, it is very probable; Were extent in the time of Tertullian. If they were not 
then extent, as he might eafily have been expos'd for alſerting what was falſe in fact; ſo his ene- 
mies, no doubt, would have improv'd ſo favourable an advantage to his prejudice” and diſcredit . 
2. The ſufferings of Chriſt under Pontius Pilate diſedyer d, chat rhe ſcepter, according to the 
prophecy of Jacob, was at that time departed from Judah; the Jews having then no power of Ca. 
pital puniſhment, ore"6f'the ſovereign and diltinguiſhing rights of eivil*government l. 
3. Thete was 4 Confidetable incident; and which mi Ft not have happen d under any other 
judge, that wender d the innocence of Chriſt, by his ſuffering under Pontius Pilate, more dear and 
coflpicugus. Fot this lame judge declar'd he found, upon examination, no fault in him „ and 
was arther confirm'd in his opinion of him, as innocent of the cfimes laid to His charge, on c- 
cafion of*q ſpectal'n Mage"trom his wile, who dehr'd, in tegatd to a dream, wherewith ſhe had 
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, T Fromtheſe records, it is not unreaſonable to ſuppoſe, that Tacitus, in his annals, might have tranſcrib'd the follow- 
ing paſſage. Autor nominis ejus Chriſtus, qui Tiberio imperante, per procuratorem Pontium Pilatum ſupplicio affeSus eſt, 
Ann lib. 43. A 46% 3, ++ N „ene yd? TT.. A nM 1 0 =, wa ow ive £ 
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been, after an extraordinary- manner, affected, that he would. haue nothing ta do with that juſt man. 


ther tc. gratify the ĩimportunity of the Jews, chan from any. conviction in his own mind of what 
de outfit to have done. Ot perhaps he ated. herein againſt his real judgment to preyent any inſi- 
muativas which his enemies might take the ad vantage of, tonender him ſuſpected to his maſter at 
Rome,; as if be had been wanting in a cuſe of treaſon, wherein his 1 75 majeſty s honour, 
diginty, and intereſts, might have appear d to be concernd; . But what had Tiberizs. to fear from 
the competition of a Prince, who renounc d all ſecular power and dominion : A claim to a kingdom 
purely ſpirituat;'{o foreign to his views and deſigns, and which he had never, perhaps, heard or 
thought of before] could not be ſuppos dito give him any great umbrage or uneaſineſs. 
But what Þwould principally obſerve, is the wiſe diſpeũtion of providence, in appointing a Ro- 
man govetnor, upon our Saviour's artaignment, to be his judge. For had the power of judging him, 
by any ſhew of their own proper authority, remain, d among the Jews, who. knows what crimes 
they would have charg d zhim with, or upon: what pretended evidence; the falſhood or colluſion 
whereof,! it might have been other ways extremely” difficult, if not impoſſible for his diſciples and 
Gilowers 0tuve: fally Bee ˙ll “ of an bon bor ns 


O the end the ſufferings of Chriſt, Which more immediately preceded his death, might be 
better aſcertain d, it was thought; fit by the compilers of the creed to mention the particu- 
lar time of them, with reſpect to the civil magiltrate under whom he ſuffer d. But there being an 
extraordinary eircumſtance relating to the manner of his ſufferings, it was no leſs proper to the 
Ame end, that this too ſhould be.ſpecity'd, and is accordingly here ſpecify'd in our rofeſſing, 
that under Pontius Pilate Qhriſt was erncifyd. And it might indeed have been mention d, under 
the former head, as an additional argument of God's overyuling, providence, in the ſufferings of 
chriſi under that governor, that Chriſi was to ſuffer after this manner; for it being foretold, that he 
uld ſo ſuffer t, and-crucifixion being a Raman puniſhment, and not at that time in uſe among 
Ibe\Jews, had they been left. to their own method PUTHg our Saviour to death, this circumſtance 
of his ſufferings, previous to it, might not, it is probahle, have correſponded with the prediction. 
Now tho? a power in the Jews, at that time of ſtoning malefactors, has been contended for by 
ſome learned men; yet they acknowledge à pomer of crucifying, a manner of putting malefactors 
20 death, in particular remarkable for dhe cruelty and ignomin of it, was out of their hands. 
Whatever Judicial authority they {till ' retain'd, or exercis d, with reſpett to delinquents, as to 
ther kinds of puriſhment; yet as to this kind, it "muſt be allow'd, that, according to their 
own conſeſſion, it was not lawful for them to put any one to death ||. Some have thought, indeed, 
that when Piiare refers them to judge. Chrift 1 to their own law, he is to be underſtood as 
| ſpeaking ironically, by way of inſulting them for the lo of rhat judicial power and authority, where- 

with, as 4 ſovereign people, they were before inveſted. But others have been of opinion, that they 
had till a power; eſpecially in caſes which were nor capital, and even in ſome which were capi- 
tal, of inflifting puniſhment. Upon any of the foregoing ſuppoſitions, it appears, that the ſcepter 
was then either whotly,”:or in great meaſure departed from 7udah. + | 


if we deſcend to aſſign the more particular reaſons, why our bleſſed Saviour ſuffer'd upon thy 


croſs; it may be ſaid. 
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* It has been farther obſerv d, as a ſpecial aſt of divine providence, wich reſpect to the ſufferings oi Chriſt under Pon- 
tins Filgte, chat, notwithſtanding he had not by the nature of his office the power of lite or death; this being in che go- 
 vernor of fa, to whom he was ſubordinate; yet tie was left with full eit by chat governor, in capital caſes, 

which was here the ſame thing, as to all the ends and purpoſes oi his acting, as if he had really acted by his own proper 

+ Zach. 12. 10. Pſal. 22. 17. Deut. 21. 23. To which may be added the typical repreſentations of the w 

npon which Abraham prepar'd to ſacrifice e of the brazen ſerpent,” John 3. 14. And of che paſchal lamb, Exod, 


John 18. 31, 32. 1. That 
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I. That in ſuffering this Kind ot puniſhment; he gave us the greateſt eample of fortitude and a 


and finiſpen of our faith,” who for the joy that was ſer before hin, endur'd the crab, deſpiſing 
the pam. NOD £8 0 16:1f221 1 g notion ee | 


molt proper ro denore; ho Chriſt mur made à curſe fon ud f. It was o 3 by che Jews, 


* 


cruci- 


greateſt ſenſe of pain, yet the 3 reaſon, why no ſorrow was ever like unto his ſorrow, ſeems 
om certain conflicts, which he felt more immediately in his mind, 
than from thoſe he was only ſenſible of, by occafion of his bodily ſufferings. 


— 
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$ To which Bochart refers for the following obſervation. Sepalkurd carere apud Juleos habita. eft ſumma calamitas 4 
& cam negare ſumma crudelitas. eee ur- Ne — | * N 


+ Mortem hanc Homerus, Odyſſ. 10. (item Ph.) vocat u xalagoy (impuram) & Euſtathius puaedr (faedam.) Crux 
erat ſeruile ſupplicium, & mors turpiſſima dicitur. Tum, Sap..2, 20. Tum in catalectis Virgilianis, in Seneca ſtipes inſa- 
mis, Epiſt, 101. C 2 Livio, l. 14. + Ligaum inſclix. Pol. E. Bon. | 


* Ratio infamis hac eſſe videtur. Quid qui ſuſpenditur ligno iſto [ymbolo ſublevationis in altum, quaſi execrabilis mundo 
(& indignus qui terram pedibus premat) exturbetur & eliminetur. ibid. | | 
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* aro account for. that I Tag — woll grievous ſenſations, which he ſo "Tb a UL: 


.cover'd, even before bis iycifixion 5 115 his ſoul was exceeding ſorrowful, even unto th 3 
when. be ſweat, as if; it were. drops of . blood, and pray* di in ſuch an eatneſt and vehement manr 
to God; Father, if be | toffible, kt this t ci þ paſs from. me. And When attetwards, his body w 
nail d to the croſs, he was ket the à80nies hen occaſi ion d that paſſionare derer es 4 his 
Father; My God, my God ! why h er forſaken ne? Some are of 0 4 8 that the devil, at 
that time, collected al his ue in order to fill his mind with the moſt” diſmal. terrifying ſcenes 
of horror, and, if that had been, poſtible, of deſpair, , And this 122 indeed, appeats to have 
ſome grounds in the words of out Say our, to his cryciliets, while e Was upon the ctols 3 This 7 ts 
your, ho ur, and the power of dar 74h _ 

Others have thou 5 (tho” both theſe Opinions may. very well confilt) that the exquiſite ſenſe 
of. pain, Winch our Lord. felt both upon the croſs, and in the garden, was occaſion d by, the per- 

Q and, penetrating light, Thich then diffus d irſelf in his mind, at onte concerning the hilt and 
demerit of fin, and the writh of an incens d God : Of fin; fot Which he was at the inſtant atone- 
ing ; and of the divine wrath, to which, he was then actually making an atonement. To which we 
may add, 12 a_ farther. reaſon of. his extraordinary anguiſh, a molt ſenſible concern upon his 
ron wage at, norgithſtzndieg bath. the merit and cruel manner of his death, it wonld not 
have the effect he deſign d by. it, on à Beat part of mankind ; nay, that many who might 
believe | in his name, Would "occaſionally, b not complying with the terms, which alone could 
entißle them to the benefits of his death, t ereby incor the greater damnation. This proſpect, to 
One of 1. bene icent a diſpoſition, of. ſo reat tenderneſs, humanity, and love to mankind, 

may very e h e to have excited in his mind, Ms a more, + pungent and ſenſible 
regret. ... ” 5 5 Lac 
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| "of that kind of *punifhment 1 0 oth, caſes, Aude 97 ch of 057 z yet ſince his death 

was daily conſequent upon f he 1 920 Fa e Feats! Fa d inſulting a, manner, 

ell FR to do; have coe 11705 n be 4 aud Himſelf) it was requifite, oh 

this account, that his death ſhould have been Anden 1 ecify d in che creed, and oupht indeed, 

e Several other 1 5 to be conſider d under 4 1 head, 122 that of his crucifixion, . 
icarl i 


or the better ex ton of ſo important 7 a. md 4s our redemption is, in a more imme- 
ding NW ,heculiar, tma 1 5 e de eath ef Chriſt ee ele we ought, fo 
that 0 5 have The a ed e Norms, 790 eg Lara: 5 ſhall Proceed 
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w bers profefs, he did alſo, in a true and proper ſenſe, d 9 f the croſs. Eng the 
truth of his death; we have all the evidence that any matter o is capable of, 
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-+-+am-to ſhew, that as chrift; in fad, ſaſſer d the puniſtunent-of the-croſs 4 lo, according to 
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compliſhment of the prophecy, that 4 bone of him ſhould not 
was dead, when they came to bre 


out of the land 0 
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any previous condition or means to that end ? No, the neceſſity, which I here in 


ſctiptures to that end. 


ideas, guſsquential to. God, s,, that men, left to their liberty, (and 16 far he 
r e his hs c yn {pd nb 


ning; from whence one argument may be drawn, why our 
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Death conſifts in a diſſolution of the principal patrs, Or organs: of the body; 10 chat neither 
they, nor any other leſs noble parts, in dependence on them, can aty longer operate; 'or: pertorm 
their reſpective functions. In conſequence of which, according to the By. of union between the 
ſal and the body, the Wu. can mo longer inform the body, o rmainraln any communitatioh with 
it, or any part of it; but retires from it, and {ubſiſts ſomewhere; it is, in this place, of no im- 
Portrance, to enquire where, in 1 late. %% - WOO AR ATT IN. 

hat the pains which Chri/? ſul 


rd, were of an intenſtiheſs and "force, ffficient io cault fiich 


3 4iflolwtion of the PAIN Pau ot his body, will not be diſputed ; whether we confider che 


manner of his death, or the exttaordinary citcumſtances, Which contributed to highten the pains 
of it; and which were, indeed, fo great, that Pilate, who did not underffand The: true: cauſe, 
marvell'd, that he was dead ſo ſoon. By which means, there Fee bappen d, an ac- 
| b; | be broken; t appeating chat he 
ak the legs, of che Two maletattors, who, were crucity'd with 


point, it is ſaid, that, having commended his ſpirit into the hands of bis father, he gave up the 


1 , | 
Gn diq not truly. die, the end of his crucifixion had not been fully attain'd ;. for. tho we 
ider this as one confiderable part of his ſacrifice ; yet that which finiſh'd it, that which 


apoſtle ſays to the Corinthians, Chriſt, FM Paſſover, ir, ſlain f. That which diſcover'd to us, 
af 


the ſatisfaction due to the divine Juſtice; - 


any ſignificancy,1is, that rad wulx guffer d death, or, in the e language, was cut off 
- f the living, and made his ſoul an offering for ſin. Ferns ug ſhew. that 
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terminate counſel of God was allo, in then rder 


m e time foretold, crucity and Bil i 0 

glory; except we were to ſuppoſe, that God, in order to accompliſh his deſigns, wou d F men, 

who were to be his inſtruments towards the a iſhmenr of. them, under a neceſſity E-ſin- 
blefled Saviour could not,” confiſtently 


office of a prophet, that he ſhould inſtrutt mankind, not only by his example,” Bur Ki precepts, 


ge 8 
when: the: meaſhy PEAS inigui an tech fillid..up, hefe could. bave._ bean found any perſons 
ſo abandon'd mA ſenſe t be. e a0 0d 85 VW denen nd dene ii deal 
one, who had approv'd himſelf a 
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tion; by / many ſigns, and wondery, and miracles; wherein the effects of his power, and of 
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His love to mankind, were all along equally conſpicuous. 8 

The difficulty lies in reconciling the neceſſity, on any ſuppoſition of Chriſts dying for us, with 
the liberty of human will. For. if men, Which this liberty ſüppoſes they might not, had not, 
in fact, by their abuſe of it, put Chrz/t to death, then it was poſſible that the decree of God, 
and all the predictions in ſeripture concerning his death, might have been fruſtrated. Or if God 
"certainly. forelaw they would chuſe the wotle part, then their choice of it, which is faid to argue 


- 


an inconfiltency in the nature of the thing, would, norwithſtanning their ſuppos'd liberty, have 


been abſolutely neceſſary. Was e be e ee Ore RW e ee ee 
Some have thought, thete is no method of accounting tor God's certain fore-knowledge of fu- 
ture events depending on the free determination of human will, and thetefore have deny'd that 
they can be certainly Bere hon They farther object, that this is no more an argument to prove, 
that the knowledge of God is not therefore infinite; than it proves that he is not om potent, be- 
caule there may be ſome things ſuppos d, which are not file objects of powet. Why then 
ſhould it be thought any defect in his knowledge, if the o Jeet about which it is pretended to be 


converfant,,. be, in the nature of it, impoſſible to be known? 5 E 
But this way of arguing cannot, in the firſt place, be Juſt ; becauſe it lies againſt a known and 
ano Wig Hct, God hing, by his fote- knowledge of them, abſolutely ſoretold ſeveral events, 
Which, at the time determin d, accordingly came to paſs. Had he foretold only ſuch things, as 
dependel on the good uſe men might make of their liberty, this might eaſily be ſolv'd, from God's 
dyer-ruling their choice, by fach a ſtrong impulſe of his grace, as would certainly over-balance that 
© their own corrupt inclinations. But when ſinful actions, committed with the moſt heinous and 
ageravating circumſtances, are foretold, as they frequently ate in the holy ſcriptutes, there the pre- 
dition of them can only be refolv'd into the certainty of God's fore-knowing what way men would 
take, when left to the free exerciſe of their own liberty, r. Bk 
As to what is {aid concerning the omnipotence of God, to ſhew, that futute contingences are not 
offible objects of knowledge, or that rg is imply'd in the divine knowledge, from God's 
being ignorant of them, we anſwer, that this illuſtration is not patallet ot Juſt. The teaſon why 
we ſay ſome things ate not poſlible 8 on of the divine power, is, thar it implies an expreſs con- 
tradidtion,to ſuppole, that they ſhould exiſt... But whatever difficulty there may be in conceiving, 
how God can certainly fore-know, what choice man, left to his liberty, will make; yer ſach a 
knowledpe cannot, in the nature, or any neceſſary conſequerice of it, imply an itmpoſfibility ; as it 
does, in Jett te s, that the power ot God ſhonld cauſe any thing to be, and not to be at th 
fame time. Ii thou be laid, indeed, that God may hays a Ettain or detetminate knowledge 6 

| ent, this, 1 to our natural way ot concetving things, would on 4 pla 


8 uncertain event, ons would itn 
inconfiltency ;. as ſuppoſing. the knowledge of what is not, of of no obe Et. When wwe fay therefore, 
God, by the ae of his knowledge, cerfainly fore-knows futute conringentes, we intend tha 
the event, as to him, who knows all the ſecret powers and ſprings of Aion, is certain; tho' it thay 
depend, Ws in that reſpett, is calfd co ringent, antecedently on a free contingent cauſe. As out 
Saviour per ely. foreſaw Peter would ny ney, Knowing the diſpoſition this apoltle was in, and 
would continue in, tho” his denyal was an a of his own free choice. 3 
Or it 


1 


Or! 10 be laid, hat certainty, or uncertainty, when apply' to any event, does not ce 
relate to the nature of it, but only. has reſpett, properly ſpeaking, to the perſon who is faid to be 
certain or. uncertain concerning it. The certainty therefore, and the neceſſity of any event, may admit 


of a vety diſtinet conſideration. Neceſſty relates to the nature of things, abſolitety con (4x 
_ certainty, to the evidence 5 thefh, in relation to the perſon, t6 whoſe thind they are Objected. In 
this latter caſe, it as evident to the mind o Our. Saviour that Peter would deny him, tho' there 
Wine a edent: neceſſity, in the reaſon of the thing, why Peter ſtiould deny him. 1 
_ The ground of this diltinction appears from hence, that the näture of things in themſelyes, abf6- 
lutely conffder d, ſuffers no change from any. accidental relpe K of denomination. For if thefe Was, 
an abſolute previous cauſe of their exiſtence, they are nech flaty; if there was only a poſſibility 'of 
their exiſting, they are contingent; certainty then, and neteſſity,. lte two different things, and admit 
cee conſiderations ; to that What is py. to one ot them, cannot, withbut deftroying 
the di eien iono! neceſſary and contingent, be apply d to the other. What, in che nature of it 10 
neceſſary, admits. of no change, on account of the different minner,, according; to which the mig 
5 it, but is 8 nedeſſary at all times. And yet the very fame thing, accotd ing to the 
itrent light or evidence, wherein gt appears to the minds of different i may be properly 


ruth of & 7 - 


tem d certain, ox; uncertain, at the ſame time; and may indeed be 1o to the ſatiie” perſon at vetal 
times. Nay, farther to ſhew the difference Ta the necellity and certainty of things arid that 


neceity reſpects the nature” of them, abſolutety confider'd, certainty, the relation wherein they 
ſtand to the mind, even things noeeſſary im their own nature, or depending on a ſeries of natural 
cauſes, acting according to the eltabliſh'd order of things, may yet be uncertain, with reſpeQt to 
thoſe who have only an indiſtinct, or leſs perftet Eno wledge of the manner how they ſhall come to 


paſs An eclipſe, tor inſtance of the ſun or moon, will at ſuch a time, neceſſarily happen; at 875 
Nein AO, 
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God, who does not deſign to interpoſe by a particular will, to prevent, in this caſe,” the effects of a 
general law, foreſees it will neceſſarily happen. Such an event, notwithſtanding, may not only be 
call'd uncertain, in reference to thoſe, who are not capable of making an exact calculation of the 
time when it ſhould happen, but alſo to thoſe, who being able to calculate the time exactly, yer 
cannot becertain ot the event, becauſe uncertain whether God, after all, may not poſſibly exert an 
over-ruling power to truſtrate it. What ſeems therefore to perplex the minds of men upon this head, 
has been their confounding neceſfity and Aich as if they convey'd the very fame ideas to the 
mind, or indifferently imported the ſame thing: Whereas it appears that things are properly conſi- 
der'd as certain, or uncertain, on account of the external relation they have to the underſtanding; as 
necellary or contingent, with reſpeCt to the nature of them, conſider'd in themſelves. Which occa- 
ſions ſuch a mighty difference, that things, in the nature of them neceſſary, may yet, in a proper 
ſenſ”, be term'd uncertain; as things, on the other hand, may berterm'd certain, which are, in the 
nature of them, contingent, according to the different light wherein they appear to the mind. a 
It is not, then, a juſt way of arguing, that ſome things may be conceiy d impoſſible to the power 
of God; thetefore other things, and, in particular, future contingencies, may, without ſuppoſing 
any thing injurious to the perfection of his nature, be thought impervious to his knowledge; be- 
cauſe, when we ſpeak of things as impoſſible to his power, we mean ſuch things as are really ſs, 
and in no reſpect poſſible. But the pretence, upon which it is deny d, that God can Know future 
contingencies, is obviared, by our conſidering what is objected to the divine knowledge, in diffe- 
rent telpects In one of which, as certainty is apply d to the nature of things, abſolutely confider'd; 
we grant it impoſſible there ſhould be a dererminate knowledge of what, as to the event, is indeter- 
minate. Vet it does not therefore follow, that ſuch an event, tho", in the nature of it, contingent, 
(and which may therefore happen) cannot be objefted, in ſo full and clear a light to the divine in- 
11. as may render it certainly fore Known to God, that, all circumſtances conſider'd, it will 
There is no neceſſity, then, of having recourſe here to a ſolution, which ſome divines have 
thought neceſſary, that God decrees all future events depending on human will, and in his decree, 


foreſees them. For, befides that preſcience may conſiſt with the freedom of human will, 35 


the principles already laid down, this principle renders the divine œconomy, by too evident an 
obvious a conſequence, chargeable with the fins of men; as it ſappoſes his decree to be directly 


more be reconcil'd with the cleareſt ideas we have of by 0 and goodneſs, than to fay, he is the 


o 


ciples, as directly tend to deſtroy the 1 8 of his own nature; and, 1 may add, by putting 
deftroy the very nature and grounds of all moral or religious 
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It was therefore. a true tiotion of Qr3gen, and agreeable to the ſentiments, if I miſtake not, of all 
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Anowledge is knowledge ;. and knowledge depends on the" exifiente, of things knoton, and not they 
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la ſhort, tho' God perfectly foreſees all things futute, tho? of à contingent nature, he foteſers 
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them as contingent. Free actions are repreſented to his mind, as done freely; 'and- neceſſary ałti- 
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ons, as flowing from a neceſſary cauſe. Which notion ot his preſcience, inſtead. of deſtroyi git 


as inconſiſtent with human liberty, directly tends to confirm and eſtabliſh, the confiltency of pre- 


ſcience and human liberty. And there. is no more difficulty, indeed, in conceiving how God , 


ſhould fore know what will happen, without any influx or cauſality, on his part, upon the 
coy than how, without an ſuch influx or cauſality, he (ſhould know, in the ſequel, what has 
appen'd. og 8 
I ſhall but mention one other way of reconciling the certainty of God's preſcience with human 
liberty, and that is upon a ſuppoſition, that God may ſuſpend, in certain caſes, the acts of his 
knowledge, as he does continually thoſe of his power. For if it be no diminution to his attribute 


of omni potence, that he does not exert his power to the utmolt force of it at all times, or do all 


things that he can poſſibly do, they think it no more tends to the injury of his omniſcience to ſay 

voy does not know all things, which yer, it he pleas'd to repreſent them to his own mind, he 

might know. oa Rong vile 3 
But, in the firſt place, this argument is only advanc'd to obviate a conſequence in relation to the 


influx, which the foreknowledge of God may be ſuppos d to have upon the event. Which con- 
ſequence, it appears from what has been ſaid, there is no neceſſity of Wong ; and, for this 
pe 


reaſon, the argument itſelf is unneceſſary ; neither is it juſt or pertinent, with reſpect to the man- 
ner wherein it is propos d. The omniſcience of God importing his actual knowledge of all 
things, his omnipotence extending to ſuch things, which as yet are not actually rhe ſubjetts of it, 
nor ever, perhaps, may have an actual exiſtence ; There cannot then, on occaſion of this difference 
in the terms, be any true or parallel conſequences drawn to the purpoſe here defign'd, from a 
compariſon of them. 1 


I have inſiſted the longer upon this point to ſhew, that as the death of C briſt was neceſſary 


in order to the accompliſhment of thoſe prophecies, whereby it was declar'd , that he ſhould. 
be put to death; ſo the fins of thoſe, by whoſe wicked hands he wa cruciſyd and ſlain, 
are not chargeable, on any antecedent decree of God, over-ruling them, to commit ſo horrid a 


crime; tho God foreſaw, that, if left to themſelves, and ſo far, I have obſerv'd, he might juſtly 


determine to leave them, they would commit it 9 i br alto; 
2. It was neceſſary that Chriſt ſhould ſuffer, not only in conſequence of the piedictions in the 
holy ſcriptures to this end, but becauſe it was neceſſary, in the nature of the thing, and antece- 


dently to thoſe. prediftions, or without any regard to them, that ſome valuable atonement, for 


fin ſhould be made to an offended God, before he could, confiltenjly with the regard owing both 


to his holineſs and majeſty, admit ſinners to any terms of pardon or reconciliation. Wiſe and good 


prinees do ſometimes, indeed, publifh acts of grace and indemnity to their delinquent ſubjects, 
but are always careful to do it in ſuch a manner, as may neither give any future encouragement to 


their miſconduct or defection, nor leſſen their own dignity; and therefore generally , at eaſt, make 
one or other of them, who are molt obnoxious, a facritice, and example of publick jüſtice. The 


reaſon why. God would not let the ſinner. go fee, without ſome acknowledgment of the guilt and 


demerit of fin, (and none was ſo capable of making any acknowledgment ſuitable to his divine 
majeſty, as his own Son, by becoming a ſacrifice for fin) will appear afterwards. ; A- queſtion, 
ariſes, by the way, which I ſhall take an occaſion, in a few wards, of ſpeaking to; Whether the 


death of; Chriſt was abſolutely neceſſary, in the nature of it, to reconcile ſinners to God, or only 


a wiſe method, appointed by the arbitrary will of God, to that &nd ? It is pleaded for, the neceſ-, 


ſity of it; that God is jult, and that jultice conſiſts in rendring to every,one his due. Puniſhment 
therefore, in the natural order of things, being due to ſinners; it is neceſſaty that God ſhould pu- 
ng, to take the puniſh-. 


niſh them, if not in their own perſons, yet in the perſon of him, who is willing to take th 
ment due to them, upon himſelt. And death being the proper wages of ſin, it 18 no leſs neoeſſary 
that he ſhould die, than that he ſhould ſuffer, on any other account, in the finner's ſtead; elpecial- 


ly if ſuch a one can be found, who has power over his own life; for then no injury is done either 
to himſelf, to the rights of ſociety, or the ſovereign power of God; in whoſe hand is the ſoul of 


every, living thing, and the breath of all mankind.  .. 


o 


the opinion of thoſe who contend for it, ſupported by ſeveral authorities in the holy ſcriptures ; 
particularly where it is ſaid, * God will by no means clear, the guilty ; adit 12 490 with God, 
that they who do ſuch things (things ſintul and offenſſive to him) are worthy of death, © 
They argue farther for the neceſſity: of a- punitive Juſtice in God, Trove AO of holineſs :. 
Which renders; all ſin, and all the workers of iniquity hatetul to him,. And hatred is a pow- 
erſul motive, eſpecially where it is ſtrong, natural, and frequently provok d, to f went, and 
where the effects of it will diſcover themſelves after a manner agreeable to the ſtriet 1 

Juſtice. Now. it is agreed on both ſides, that God, as he hates ſin, may alſo juſtly puniſh it. And 
what ſtill gives the finner greater reaſon, to expect that he will puniſh, another paſſion, in the 


— 
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This notion of punitive juſtice, faid.ito; be founded in. the natural reaſon of the thing, is, in 
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nature of it highly p ofoking, is by occaſion of fin attributed to him, and aſſignd as the reaſon 
of his puniſning; I the Lord thy God am a jealous God, viſiting the iniquity . He is a holy 
God, he is a jealous God, and thereſore will not forgive tranſgreſſion and ſin #. But the force 
and natural effects of this paſſion, are no where more fully and elegantly deſcrib d, than by 
Nabum the Elhoſhite; God ir jealous, and the Lord revdengetb;— He mill not at all ac- 
guit the wicked\|. 8 i 

For theſe reaſons, ſome pious and learned men have been of opinion, that God puniſhes fin by 
a neceffity of nature; and that he cannot, without acting contrary to his eſſential perfections, let 
the finner go free. And that it was therefore abſolutely neceſſaty, in order to the redemption 
of mankind, that Chriſt ſhould ſuffer, by taking the puniſimenr due to them as finners, upon him- 
ſelf; except ſome other method could have been contriv d proper to appeaſe God's Juſtice, whe- 
ther conſider d in its own nature, in relation to his holineſs, or as inſtigated, in both reſpetts, 
by his hatred and Jealouſy againſt ſin. SY 1 „ 

On the other hand, ſome will have it, that, in confequence of God's deſign to redeem man- 
kind, the death of Chriſt was neceſſary, not in ſtrict juſtice, but as it was the wiſelt method 
that could be propos'd or employ'd to the great ends that God had in redeeming them; which 
were to make them more holy and obedient, and to parify to himſelf a peculiar people 2ealous 
of good works. For hereby God gave the moſt evident demonſtration, that could poſſibly be given, 
at once of his hatred to fin, and his love to finners, and of the danger, if they ſhould ſtill conti- 
nde in their fins, of their ſuffeting the miſerable confequences of them. All theſe were deſigns 
worthy of the divine wifdom in the death of Chriſt: And which it is thought, without any regard 
to the juſtice of God, might be ſufficient to vindicate the ſcheme of his grace, in giving up 
Chriſt. to die tor us. It may not, however, be here improper ro conſider a little the force of 
thoſe arguments, which have been offer'd, on the other fide, for the neceſſity of a punitive Juſtice 
in God, and whether they be really ſo ſtrong, that no good or ſatisfactory anſwer can be given to 
„ 8 e _ 47 br reve 

I. It is readily granted, that God is juſt; that juſtice is a perſection natural and eſſential to 
him; and that the ſinner may be juſtly puniſh'd : But ſtill this only proves, that when God pu- 
nifhes, he puniſhes jultly; but not that juſtice obliges him to puniſn. A Prince is Juſt in executing 
the law upon delinquents; yet it is no imputation on his juſtice, in certain to remit the 
puniſhment due to them. Nay, where the ends of government, or reaſons of common intereſt 
and fafety, do not oblige him to puniſh ſuch 5 if he be a good Prince, he will not, he 
ought not to puniſh them, merely for the ſake of puniſhing, or in order to gratify an arbitrary 
3 Jute then, however natural to God, if we may argue from the cleareſt notions of Juſtice, when 
apply d to men, does not neceſſarily require that he ſhould puniſh, but only ſuppoſes that he may 
puniſh. For a thing may be term'd natural, on two accounts; either with reſpect to the conſtant, 
uniform, and neceffaty operation of it; in which ſenſe, it is natural for fire to burn; or as it is 
agreeable to the nature of its 1 according to which ſenſe, it is natural for a man to laugh, to 
eat, to dtink, or ſleep. All which actions may, notwithſtanding, without deſtroying human na- 
ture, be omitted, on many occafions. 1 : 

In the former reſpeft, punitive Juſtice does not appear natural to God, becauſe he muſt then ne- 
ceſſatily puniſh the finner, and, at all times, ſo ſoon as he deſerves puniſhment. In the latter re- 
ſpeQ, puriiive Juftice, we ſay, is natural to God; as in puniſhing, he does what is highly agreeable 
to his nature; what is Uiriftly juſt ; but as to which, nevertheleſs, he was perfectly free, if we 
conſidet what is done properly as to the _ matter of Juſtice, either to act, or not to act. 
Thus omnipotence is an eſſential perfection of God; but it is not therefore neceſſary, that he ſhould 
actually exert it at all times, or perhaps to the utmoſt extent at any time; but only that when he 
does exert it, ere, Na be conceiv d capable of oppoſing his action. 1 ee 

We maſt diſtinguiſh therefore between the attributes of God, which denote the immanent and 
internal perfections of his nature; and ſuch as have reference to his operating externally; of which 
kind are his Jultice and , the ſeveral acts whereof, he may either exert or forbear at plea- 
ute. Tho' when he des att in relation to either of them, his action mult always beat the cha- 
rater the attribute from which" it flows. N s 10 ö ww * x n Al ee: 5 

In conſequence. of neg diſtinction, it is queſtion'd, why the Juſtice of God ſhonld be more ef 
ſential to him than his mercy, in che teſpective operations of them. For mercy is allow'd to be 
one ot his arttibutes; and if he be naturally merciful; and always oblig'd to act according to the 
tenout or moon of cheſe two attributes, he will have two natural, and, If the contrary. opinion hold 
595 Ka, mocks +oulbually oppoſing one another; one which inclines him to puniſn a 
ſinnet, the ather ro pardon; him. The confequence of which competition between ' theſe two attri- 
butes would be, chat he could neither panith; nor pardooo i 
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There ſeems to be no other way of removing this difficulty, but by ſaying, tho' both theſe at- 
tributes eminently belong to the divine natute; yet as to their external operations, they are not 
neceſſary, but entirely under the direction of the divine will. As to what was argued from the ho- 
lineſs of God, from his hatred and jealouſy, on occaſion of the fins of men, it diſcovers, indeed, 
that ſin is, in the nature ot it, highly provoking to God; but it is an argument of a great and gene- 
rous mind, rather to pardon a provocation, than to revenge it; eſpecially where reaſons of ſafery 
or prudence do not require it ſhould be reveng . P Ay $6 

Upon this principle then, to conclude what J have to ſay in relation to it, tho” Chriſt was pu- 
niſh d for the fins of men, and after à manner which ſatisty d the full demands of divine juſtice ; 
tho it behoved him, in order to preſerve the honour and authority of the laws of God, and for 
other wiſe ends of providence and grace, thus to ſuffer; yet, in the opinion of thoſe, I have here 
endeavour'd to repreſent the ſenſe of, juſtice, fimply confider'd in itſelf, did not abſolutely te- 
quire, that he ſhould ſuffer. 


III. Whether the death of Chriſt was 2 proper ſacrifice, | a 


Since no finner can expiate for his own crimes, the notion of an expiatory ſacrifice mult con- 
lift, and was well known to the Jews to conſiſt herein, that the ſin of one or more perſons 
is transferr'd upon the head of the party ſuffering ; or if a bealt ſuffer, upon his head; not ulti- 
mately, for it is impoſſible, as the apoltle argues, that the blood of bulls, or of goats, ſhould 
take away ſin; but in regard to the facrifice typically repreſented by it. This transferring of 
puniſhment was expreſs d by many different phraſes in ſcripture, but which all, in effect, im- 
port the ſame thing. The ſacrifice was call'd rhe ſin-offering, the atonement, that whereby re- 
conciliation was made; it was ſaid to be for ſin, inſtead of fin, to beur ſin, that whereon 
iaiguity was laid. All theſe ſacrificatory expreſſions ate repeated and us d in the New Teſtament. 
From whence we may certainly conclude, however the Socinians may endeavour to elude the na- 
tural force of them, that the death of Chriſi imply d ſomething more, than that he was to be an 
example of patience, or than a condition ol his being glority'd, in order to give confirmation to the 
truth and divinity of his doQtrine. For they plainly import, that he ſuffer'd, in the ſtricteſt ſenſe, 
for us; that by virtue, and in conſideration of his ſufferings, and his becoming obedient unto death, 
we are leconcitd to God, who will no longer impute thoſe treſpaſſes, for which he ſuffer d, and 
dy'd, to us. There can be no arguing from the molt natural, obvious, and receiv'd ſignification of 
words, if it may not be certainly inferr'd from theſe exprefhons, that Chriſi, in dying for us, was a 
facrifice, in the moſt ſtric, and proper ſenſe of the word, ff 
There was this peculiar to the ſacrifiee of Chriſt, and herein one of his mediatorial offices 
chiefly conſiſted, that he was alſo our Prieſt; He offer'd himſelf, as our ſacrifice, wit haut ſpot 15 
God *. He made his ſoul an offering for ſin l. He reconcil d us in the body of his fleſh, through 
death . For every High re taten from among men, is ordain d for men in things prrtain- 
ing to God, that he may offer both gifts and ſacrifices for fins&. . T6176 

There was ſomething no leſs peculiar in his qualifications for this office. He needed not, being 
perfettly innocent, zo Mer, as other High Priefls, firſt for himſelf. The dignity of his perſon 

we alſo a value to his atonement. We could no niore have been redeem'd by the blood of a 
inful man, than by the blood of bulls, or of goats, or of any corruprible things, as of ſiluar 
and gold; but onty by the blood of one, who had not render'd himſelf obnoxious to the Fu 
or diſpleaſure of God, by any crime or demerit of his own. This qualification could only be foun 
in the perfon of Feſus Chrift ; by whoſe precious blood we were therefore redeem d, as of 4 lamb 
without blemifh, and toitbout ſpot tk. And therefore when other ſacrifices and offerings God would 
not, as ineffectual of themſelves to the great end for which facrifice was inſtituted, then did Chriſt 
9 offer up himſelf for us men, and for our ſalvation. Then, ſaid he, lo I come to do thy 
will, O God *. 1 | 


IV. Whether the death of Chriſt was a ſacrifice whereby he might properly be ſaid to have made 

fatisfaQtion to the divine juſtice. In order to tefolve this point after a more clear and diftirit man- 
ner, it will be requiſite that we ſhould fuſt confider the true import of the word fatisfaction, and 
then apply the proper notion of it to the ſufferings of Chr1ft. 1 8 


Satisfaction, as referring to the death of Chriſt, is a word that no where occurs in the holy 
ſcriptures; and being capable of different ſenſes, Tome have contended againſt the uſe. of it, as to 
this fundamental point, leſt it might be the occafion of miſleading men into any falſe and dange- 
tous notions concerning it. | R400 LET wt = + 
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But there is no ſuch inconvenience in uſing the term ſatisfaction, when we explain our ſenſe of 
it, and what all orthodox writers have underſtood by it, as theſe men ſeem to be apprehenſive 
of. If we go to the molt natural and obvious ſenſe of the word, it imports ſomething done, up- 
on a jult demand of any perſon, ſufficient, or accepted by him as ſufficient, to the end jor which 
it is done. In order theretcre to apply ir to the facrifice of . we are only to conſider, whe- 
ther the end propos'd was not, in all reſpects, attain'd by his ſacrifice = Try as 

The end of Chriſt in dying for us, was to reconcile us to his Father, by making an atonement 
for the guilt of thoſe ſins, wherewith we ſtood perſonally charg d. By this atonement, the full 
demands of God's juſtice were anſwer d; who requir'd, that before he would admit finners. to 
any terms of pardon, ſome valuable acknowledgment of their crimes ſhould be made to his of- 
fended majeſty. And fince we could not in our own perſons make any ſuch acknowledgment; it 
was to be made in his ſacred perſon, as our ſurety, and to be accepted by God to all intents and 
purpoſes ; as if we had really been capable of making it in our own perſons. To this end, Chriſt 
rook not on him the nature of angels, but he took on him the ſeed of Abraham. God gave him 7 
body, that he might perform all the actions proper to it, particularly, by ſhedding of blood, with- 
out which, by the divine appointment, there could be no remiſſion. He gave him moreover, a 
ſoul, a human ſoul, to be an offering for ſin; and to render the actions both of his foul and body 
of greater value; he united the human nature in one perſon with the divine, which gave a dig- 
nity to his ſufferings above what any other union, or any other ſcheme of grace could have given. 
This perſon was to bear our iniquities ; to lay down bis liſe a ranſom for us, to ſuffer for 
is in the fleſh; to redeem us; to bear our ſins in his own body; to ſuffer for our ſins, the juſt for 

the unjuſt ; that he might bring u to God. | | I . 
Al theſe expreſſions plainly denote, tho? we have not the word ſatisfaction in ſcripture, yet 
what we intend by it, namely, that the ſufferings of Chriſt in our ſtead were defign'd in full pay- 
ment of all the demands which the jultice of God had upon ſinners ; and that God, in confide- 
ration of it, was pleas'd to remit the debt, they had perſonally incurr'd, nor imputing their treſ- 
paſſes to them. But, leſt we might ſtill be under any miſgiving apprehenfions, that God was not 
fatisfy'd with this kind of payment, he has expreſsly declar'd his ſatisfaction to this end. We are 
aſſurd by the Holy Spirit of God, that we have redemption through the blood of Chriſt, even the 
remiſſion of ſins; that we are reconcilid to the Father by his Croſs, and in the body of his fleſh, 

through death; that he hath born our ſins in his own bod ; and, by his own blood entring once 
into the holy of holies, bath obtain'd eternal redemption for US, LE A de oy gee | 

According to our common notion of ſatisfying the demands of any perſon upon us, or upon any 
friend undertaking for us, what expreſſions could have been more proper to denote that plenary. 
ſatisfaction which was made to the Juſtice of God by the death of Chriſt? And tho' we do nor 
ſay, that juſtice abſolutely requir'd, or antecedently to the will of God, that Chr:f1 ſhould ſuffer 
for the fins of men; yet when God had determin'd, as juſtly he might do, upon this way of ha- 
ving an atonement made to his juſtice; it was properly a ſatisfaction to his juſtice, as if, in ſtrict. 
neſs of Juſtice, he had abſolutely requir'd it. The greateſt difficulty, in relation to the word, as 
apply'd to the ſacrifice of Chriſt ſeems to lie here, that free and plenary ſatisfaction for a debt, 
imports,” that there can be no farther demand upon the debtor. If Chriſt then hath fully fatisfy'a 
for the ſins of men, how can it conſiſt with the juſtice of God, that ſinners ſhould till be puniſſpd, 
and that many of them ſhall be puniſh'd to all eternity. | FOES 

To which it is anfiver'd, that it depending on the will of God, whether he would accept a vi- 
carious puniſhment, he had power to preſcribe what conditions he pleas'd towards entitling men 
to the benefits of it. When he might abſolutely have refus'd to accept it, (for otherways, indeed, 
the redemption of mankind, on the part of God, had not been an act F grace, but of debt) he 
might certainly, at the ſame time, have propos d ſuch terms of accepting it, as himſelf thought 
fit ; eſpecially ſuch as were, in the nature of them, reaſonable, and apparently for the benefit of 
the party redeem'd ; as all the evangelical ſtipulations confeſſedly are to the perſons, for whoſe re- 
— and in whoſe ſtead, the ſufferings of Chriſt were accepted. 

If this anſwer do net ſatisſy, it may be ſaid, that Chriſt, who, by his own free and proper 
choice, was the ſponſor for mankind, might, as he ſaw cauſe, limit the benefits of his undertaking 
for them ; provided it was ſtill, upon the whole matter, really beneficial to them. It is ſufficient 
to Juſtify the term, ſatisfaction, that it was fully made to God, in the manner he was willing to 
accept it ; and in reſpect to all the ends, which he who voluntarily undertook for us, propos d 
and intended by itt... 2k 26 i mitt: ©. nos 
Another queſtion of affinity with this, is, whether Chriſt, by his death, could properly be ſaid 
to merit for us ? In a ſtriòt ſenſe, if by merit we underſtand, that the ſufferings of Chriſl were of 
that value, that God was oblig'd to accept them, as the condition of his pardoning the ' fins of 
men, without his conſenting antecedently to accept them, there does not ſeem to be any ſuch no- 
tion of merit in the holy ſcriptures, nor any foundation for it in reaſon. But if by merit we un- 
derſtand, that, in conſequence of God's having agreed to accept the ſacrifice of Chriſt in full ſatiſ- 
faction for what was juſtly due from the finner, he did ſo accept it, then the ſacrifice of 5 
_ tha 
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had all the merit in it, and in all the circumſtances of it, which Itrictiy entitled him to the pro- ä | 
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end. If then God limited the effects of it, this muſt have been done by virtue of ſome particular 5 N 
decree, or exception. But what could be the motive to ſuch a limitation? The juſticè of God 
could not require itz for he might, with the ſafety of this attribute, equally have pardon'd the 
ſins of all men, as the fins of any one man. Much leſs could his good neſs require it; this being the 
great motive, ſo much celebrated in the ſcriptures, upon Which he was induc'd to give his onl | 
begotten Son to die for us. And the more extenſive the effects of his death were, they {till Farr f | | q 
ed the more to illuſtrate the glory of an attribute, which God, in his reveal'd will, ſo much de- 9 


V. Whether the benefits of Criſs death were deſign d to be of univerſal extent? I ſhall firſt | l 
briefly conſider how far it is a dottrine reaſonable in itſelf to ſuppoſe the univerſal extent of bl 
Chrifi's death; and, ſecondly, what foundation this doctrine has in ſcriptures e l 
I. On ſuppoſition that Chriſt was to die to make reconciliation to God for the fins of men, it N 
is reaſonable to conclude from the nature of the thing, that the benefits of his death ſhould ex- 1 

tend to all men. As to the intrinfick value of it, both fides are agreed it was ſufficient to this 1 


ſom for many, we ſpeak in regard to the ſpecial and prop 
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e of life, than that whereby a human ſoul is united to a human body. 


V Vet it is infiſted on by Biſtwp Pearſon, p. 213. aud, to confirm his © opinion, 
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2. Whether, during the ſeparation of his body and human ſoul, the divine nature was Itill 
united, in any peculiar manner, to his body. ares; bn 

1. The neceſſity of aſſerting, that the two natures of Chriſt did till continne united after his 
death, appears from hence; that Chriſt, the ſame Chriſt, could not then have been {aid to remain 
in the {tate of the dead; but only Chriſt with reſpett to. his human nature. Whereas it is aftirm'd 
both in the holy ſcriptures, and in the creed, concerning the lame individual perſon, that he was 
crucity'd, dead, and bury'd. And yet, on ſuppoſition that after his death the two natures were 
ſeparated, he would not have been the lame perſon, but two different perſons ; not one Chr:ft, but 
two Chriſts, And ſo his character of a mediator between God and man, the character, founded in 
his being God and man in one perſon, would, for the ſpace at lealt of his lying in the grave; 
have. been of no efficacy or conſideration. It may be farther argued againſt this notion that when 
the divine and human nature, were afterwards united, Chriſt had not fe- aſſum'd human nature, 
but a human perſon. And ſo there would have been a confuſion of. two proper and diſtinct per- 


| ſons in one perſon ; to avoid the inconvenience of ſuppoſing which, the fathers and ſchoolmen have 


agreed in alerting, that the Son of God did not originally take upon him a particular human per- 
ſon, which ever had any. ſeparate or diſtinCt ſubſiltence, but only that he aſſum d human nature 


ot, as it is expreſs d in the Athanaſian creed 100k the manhood into God. ü 


2. The great difficulty lies concerning the next queſtion; whether, during the ſeparation of 
Chriſt's body, and his human ſoul, the divine nature was ſtill united, in any peculiar manner, to 
his body? For as to ſuch a general union of the divine nature with the creatures, as continually ſup- 


ports and conſerves them in being, there is nothing, in this reſpect, more peculiar to the ſecond, 


than to the firſt perſon of the deity; And as to the relation, which the ſecond perſon had to the 
dead body of Chriſt, as having once aſſum d it in conjunction with a human foul, this is no more 
an argument, upon which to found any ſpecial union between his dead body, and his divine nature, 
1 A his dead body, and his human ſoul; the union between which was confeſſedly 
iſſolv d. | | 
Wherein then could this union of the divine nature with his body, while he was in the ſtate of 
the dead, properly conſiſt. They who contend it could not be diflolv'd, do not tell us this; 
but ſatisfy themſelves with producing certain reaſons, why it could not be diſfolv'd ; in particular, 
becauſe the perſon who was bury'd, and roſe again, could not have been the lame perſon who had 
been dead. But this argument *, tho urg'd by ſome of the fathers, does not appear altogether 
concluſive z it being wholly founded upon a popular, and leſs ſirift way of ſpeaking; as appears 
at large from the words of the father referr'd to in the margin, and another path „ much to the 
ſame effect 1, cited by the great ſchoolman. But it might, with equal reaſon, be inferr'd, that 
we ought not to ſay Peter is dead, becauſe the body and foul of Peter are really ſeparated by 
death. Yet no one objects againſt this manner of expreſſion (tho? equivocal) as impertinent, becauſe 


every one underſtands well enough what it is intended to fignity. Now the reaſon why we affitm 


the body and ſoul of Peter to be ſeparated, is, that there is no farther, communication between 
them, that the ſoul does no longer inform or act upon the body, nor the body occafion certain ſen 


ſations in the ſoul. But can it be ſaid by thoſe, againſt whom I argue, that the divinity of Chriſt, 


while. his body lay in the grave, had any vital communication with it; upon which a union, like 
that.between a living ful and body, or indeed any other proper union, could be founded? To 


which 805 be added; that ſuppoſing the divinity united after a ſpecial indiſſoluble manner to the 
riſt, it 


mult have been united after a manner more powerful, with oy all the 
und | And tf it be the 
union of the ſoul that prevents the death of the body, much more would the death of it be 224 
vented by any ſpecial union of the divine natute. Except we were to ſuppoſe ſuch a union of it, 
as has no mannet of effect or operation; which, as to all the purpoſes of maintaining the perſona- 


ty of Chriſt, during the ſpace between his death and bis reſurrection, appears to be a union of no 


conſequence. 
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nſilte | cites the following paſſage from 
St, Auguſtin,” Credimus certe non in ſolum Deum Patrem, ſed & in Jeſum Chriftum Filium ejus unicum Dominum noftrum, 
Mod3 totum dixi, in Jeſum Chriſtum Filium ejus unicum Dominum noſtrum. Totum ibi inte lige, & verbum, & animam, 
& carnem. Sed utique conſiteris etiam i lud, quod habit eadem fides, in eum Chriftum te credere qui crucifixus eſt & ſepul- 
tur. Ergo etiam ſepultum Chriſtum eſſe non negas, & tamen ſola caro ſepulta eft. Si enim erat ibi anima, non erat mortuus. 
Si autem vera mrs erat, & ejus vera fit reſurrectio, ſine animi fare in ſepulchro, & tamen ſepultus eſt Chriſtur. Ergo 
Chriftus erat etiam fine animi caro, quia non eft ſepulta nift card. In Joh. tract. 48, 1 
+ Keut ante mortem card. Chriſti unita/fujt ſecundum per ſonam G. bypftafin verbo Dei, I & remanſit unita poſt 
mortem, Vt ſtilicet ms eſſet alia bypeſtaſis verbi Dei, & carnis Chrifti poſt mortem, Damaſc. Orth. Fid. ib. 3. c. 27, 
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8 Cuar. IV. | 
Suffered under Pontius Pilate, was cruci 5d, dead, and — +» wg 


& Fter the death of Chriſt, who condeſcended in all things, fin only excepted, to be made like 
A unto his brethren, his body, according to the uſual manner of other dead bodies, was de- 
poſited in the grave. There being no difficulty in conceiving what it is for a dead body to be bury d, 
and we having all the evidence of Chriſts ſepulture, that any matter of fact is capable of, 1 ſhall 
only, towards our explication of this head, enquire for what particular reaſons we here profeſs to 
believe, that Chriſt was bury d. 1 

I. We profeſs in the creed to believe, that Chriſt was buried, as his burial gave the ſtron- 
ger confirmation, at once, concerning the truth of his death, and of his having aſſum d a true, pro- 
ay 4 ſubſtantial body. For a body, which was not truly dead as ſuch, could not be bu- 
ried as ſuch. 

2. The burial of Chriſt gave confirmation to the prophecies concerning it, and even in reference 
to two confiderable circumſtances of it. It was propherically ſpoken of him by I/azah, that he 
made his grave with the wicked, and with the rich, in his death*, .' The former part of what is 
here foretold, has been interpreted to receive irs accompliſhment on occafion of that guard of ſol- 
diers, who were charg d by Pilate with keeping the body of our Saviour after it was bury'd. For 
tho" ſuch an interpreration cannot be Jultify'd from the nature of the military profeſſion, which is 
in itfelf honourable , yet it may be juſtity d upon a reaſonable ſuppoſition, that the ſoldiers, or any 
of them, who, after his interment, had the charge of his body, were the perſons by whom he was 
ſo groſsly revil'd and inſulted before his death. The latter part of the prediction, that he ſhould 
ball his grave with the rich in his death, was accotmpliſh'd by means of the care which was taken 
of his burial by Joſeph of Arimathea t, a rich man, an honourable counſellor; and by Nicode- 
Mus þ till ſuperior to him, a ruler of the Fews, a maſter of Iſ#ael, a4 member of the great coun- 
cil of the Sanhedrim. The former went boldly to Pilate, and beſought him, that he might take 
away the body of Feſus. Pilate granted his requeſt, and there being in the place where Jeſus 
was crucify'd, a garden; and in the garden a new ſepulchre, wherein never man was laid, which 
Foſeph had hewn out of the rock for his own tomb. There laid they Feſus, and roll'd a great 
None to the door of the ſepulchre. Nicodemus, on his part, came, and brought, by way of pre- 
2 for his interment, a mixture of myrrhe and albes, about an hundred pound weight; to 
Ny nothing of the care taken by the women to inter him after the moſt reſpectſul and honorary 
manner. This explication appears much more reafonable, than what ſome learned men have given; 
in particular, Calvin; which yet Biſhop Pearſon ſeems to favour $ , that we are to underſtand the 
word grave, as metaphorically fignifying Chriſts death. So that when it is ſaid, he made his 
grave with the wicked, it is ptincipally intended that he was crucify'd between to malefactors. 
As when it is ſaid, he made bis grave with the rich, in his death; by the rich, which is, accord · 
ing to the original, in the ſingular number, they underſtand Pontius Pilate, the governor, by 
whom he was condemn'd to death. And they obſerve, that the ſame word which here fignifies 
rich, is by Solomon, in his book of Eccleſiaſtes t, expreſvly render d governor. Tho" the time Jonah 
was in the belly of the whale, cannot properly be call'd à prediction of our Saviour's lying for the 
fame ſpace of time in the grave; yet as it prefigur'd his burial, as it was delign'd by the Spirit of 
God to do fo, and is accordingly appty'd in the New Teſtament to that end, it did as effeQually 
luppoſe and require, that he ſhould be bury'd, as any prediQtion of his burial in expreſs terms. 

3. Itis neceſſary we ſhould, in particular, profeſs our belief of Chriſts burial, as it affords us 
a ſtronger proof of his reſurrection. His being depoſited in the grave, is an argument, that he was 
dead, in the opinion of thoſe who buried him ; and his Ying three days in the grave, that he was 
teally dead. Both which facts might have been queſtion'd, if either he had nor been buried, or 
had roſe out of his grave immediately after his burial; and conſequently we could not then have 
had, in the proper ſenſe of it, that ful evidence, which we now have, of his tefurreCtion, 
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He deſcended into hell ; the third day he roſe again from the dead. 

— deſcended into Hell. 


F422 HE former part of this article relating to the deſcent of Chriſt into hell, was not 
c cited by any writer before Ruin, who found it in the ſymbol of his church at 
Aguileia. But as there was no word in that ſymbol, which denoted the burial of 


g of Chriſt; ſo theſe words might be interpreted only to fignify, and accordingly 
FE Ruffin underſtood them, that Chriſt was bury d. But fince they were afterwards in- 
lerted in the Roman Creed, as we now.receive it, and in contradiſtinction to the bu- 
rial of Chriſt, they muſt neceſſarily import ſome different object of our belief from that of his bu- 
rial. Yet what the true ground was, upon which they were originally receiv'd by the church, and 


what rhe true and determinate ſenſe of them is at preſent admits of ſome diſpute. The ſenſe of 


our on church about them is {till controverted, They were once, indeed, expreſily interpreted * 


to ſignify.the ſame with that famous paſſage of St. Peter t, where he ſpeaks of the ſoul o Chriſt, 


as preaching to the ſpirits which were in priſon l: According to this explication, the ſenſe of 
the article was not only determin'd, but the. ſenſe of that difficult Text in St. Peter, in reference to 
which, the former determination was grounded. Yet it was afterwards thought requiſite to leave 
out an.explication, ſupported; only by a controverted text, and which there is ſome difficulty in de- 
termining the true ſenſè of. It is evident, nevertheleſs, that this expoſition of the article is not op- 

pos d. by the church; becauſe, in the verſion. of the pſalms, which ſhe allows to be ſung in her 


publick aſſemblies, this ſenſe is {till expreſs d and retaàin d 5. But it is one thing for the church to 


require our belief of any point, as a condition of communicating with her, or as a ſettled article of 


faith, and another thing to allow the proſeſſon of what may be of ſome uſe to help our devotions, 


: » 3 


proyided there be nothing in it that appears contrary to found doftrine.. | Hed 
By this moderation of the church, we are left more at liberty, without being wanting in the re- 
gard which we owe to her deciſions, to examine the ſeveral ſenſes, according to which the words 


may be explain d; and whether this, which is only allow'd by the church as a pious, but not im- 


pos d as the determinate ſenſe, be not, after all, the true. and proper ſenſe. And, 
1. Tho! the original words, both in the Greek and Latix church, may be thought to import no 
more than the burial of Chriſt, or the deſcent of his body into the grave; yet they being now ad- 
ded, as ſuppoſing a diſtind object of our belief,” and not as an explicition of what we immediate · 
ly before profeſs d to believe concerning Chriſts burial, (which, in a ſummary of faith, would not 
only have been an improper repetition, but an expreſſion much more obſcure and perplex d, than 
that which it is deſigu'd to illultrate) for this reaſon, we cannot but think there is a neceſſity that 
we ſhould ſeek for ſome other ſenſe of the article.: u a A 


— 
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* In the fourth year of Edward the fixth, + 1 Pet. 3 19. 
Nam corpus uſque ad reſurrectionem in ſepulchro jacuit; ſpiritus ab illo emiſſus cum jpiritibus qui in carcere, ſive in infer - 


no detinebantur fuit; illiſque predicavit ; ut teftatur Petri locus, c. Art Ann, 1552, Which place was alſo, as Biſhop 
Pearſon tarther obſerves, made uſe of in the expoſition of the creed, contain'd in the catechiſm ſet forth by the authority ef 


King Edward, in the ſeventh jear of his reign, 
$ Vid. the creed ſet forth in metre, at the end of the pſalms allowed to be ſung in churohes. 
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Others have thought, we are to explain our Saviour's deſcent into hell only in a figurative 
ſenſe, as denoting his ſufferings upon the croſs, the Infernal pains due to ſinners, But this 
interpretation cannot be admitted for ſeveral reaſons. Firſt, becauſe his ſufferings on the croſs 
neceſſarily preceded his death and but zal, and ought therefore, in order of our confeſſion, to 
have been mention'd before, and not after his death and burial, Secondly, becauſe figurative ex- 
preſſions ſhould be particularly avoided in a plain declaration of our faith, and where all the 
other expreſſions are literally to be underſtood. Thirdly, becauſe this interpretation is ground- 
ed ona falſe notion; our Saviour could not ſuffer the pains of the damn'd, the pains more pe- 
culiar to them, ariling from deſpair and remorſe of conſcience; and therefore did not ſuf- 
fer them. 
Some have ſaid, that, by our Saviour's decent into hell, we are to underſtand the deſcent, 
of his ſoul into the place of the dead; yet not ſtrictiy by way of a local motion, but virtually 
by making an extraordinary manifeſtation concerning the truth and effects of his death to ſome 
perſons, who were to receive the benefits of it, as well as to others, who, by their fins and 
impenitence, had excluded themſelves from all capacity of being ſav'd by it. For what could 
be more agreeable to the goodneſs of God, than (after the great work of our redemption 
was finiſh'd) that thoſe, to whom the benefits of it were to extend, ſhould have what was done 
in their favour, in ſome particular manner, commuxicated to them; or to his juſtice, that o- 
thers ſhould know the miſerable ſtate they had brought themſelves into, and that now #o- 
thing remaind for them, but a certain fearful looking for of judgment. But, belides that this 
expoſition is to ſubtle and figurative, and ſhould not, for that reaſon, be here admitted; the 
\ prophecy concerning Chriſt, that God would not leave his foul in hell, according to the ſenſe of 
which, this part of the creed ought to be explain'd, as being founded principally upon it, 
cannot be underſtood of a mere virtual deſcent of Chriſt into hell (for in that reſpect he may 
ſill, and ever be ſaid to deſcend into hell) and muſt therefore be underſtood, of his ſoul's lo- 
cal decent into it. 3 „ | 
If we underſtand the deſcent of Chriſt into hell, not in reſpect to his ſoul, but his body, it 
ſeems not to be an improbable interpretation of the words, in order to account for the re- *N 
ſons of making his burial, and his deſcent into hell, diftinct articles; that his deſcent into hell, 
is only intended to denote the particular manner of his burial ; or to ſhew, that he was not 
interr'd after the cuſtom of the Romans, in having his body conſum'd, or reduc'd to aſhes by 
fire; for in that ſenſe the prophecy could not be fulfill'd, that he ſhould not ſee corruption; but i 
his body was put whole and entire into the grave, to be rais'd to life again in the ſame form, th 
wherein it was there depoſited, A reaſonable account at leaſt is hereby given of the addition 
made in the article which, tho' it - ſhould be interpreted as referring to his burial, yet 
implies no unneceſſary or impertinent repetition , but rather tens to ſhew more diſtinctly the 
accompliſhment of a remarkable prophecy conce ning Ch iſt, and to diſcover,at the ſame time, 
an over-ruling providence of God, towards the accomplithment of it; in preſerving to the Jews 
their common rites of ſepulture, tho? they were at that time under the government of the 
Romans. | 
The interpretation, if I miſtake not, now moſt commonly receiv'd, is, that while our Savi- 
our's body lay in the grave his ſoul went into the place or habitation, wherever that may be, 
of departed ſpirits, and there continued till it was re-united to his body. According to which 
ſenſe, the prophecy, thou ſhalt not leave my ſoul in hell, is thus explain'd ; tho? my ſoul, during 
the ſpace that my body will lie in the grave, is to go into the regions of the dead, or the 
proper place of ſeparated ſpirits; yet it ſhall not, with other ſpirits, be detain'd there; but 
will, in the ſpace of three days, return again, to-be united to my body, and afterwards aſcend 
into heaven with it. This interpretation is thought the more reaſonable, as the Greeks by hades, * 
which we render hell, commonly underſtood, not the grave, or a ſtate of death, but the place 
appointed (tho they differ'd much as to the ſituation of it) for the reception of ſeparate ſpirits, 
after death. Hs 3 
Yet it may not be improper to examine a little, whether the determinate ſenſe in the article, 
as it was explain'd in the time of Edward the ſixth, was not, after all, the true ſenſe, 
I ſhall therefore firſt enquire, what foundation that ſenſe may have, either in ſcripture, or the 
reaſon of the thing; and, ſecondly, what are the moſt material objections, that appear to lic 
againſt it. e LAG 855 
 T What foundation this ſenſe, I mean, as ſupported by the authority of St. Peter, in the 
paſſage referr'd to, may have in other parts of ſcripture. Now, it is argu'd, that the words, as 
cited and apply'd from that apoſtle, are very agrecable to the deſign of two paſſages in the 
prophets, and to the moſt natural conſtruction of them. One great end of Chriſt's preaching, 
as expreſsd by the prophet 7/aiah, was to proclaim liberty to the captives and to open the 
priſon doors to them that were bound. This could not be underſtood ot an, temporal deliver- | 
ance of men, and muſt therefore refer to ſome ſpiritual effects of Chriſt's preaching to them. = 
To the ſame effect the prophet Zachary Fry that, by the blood of the covenant, the priſo- f 
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ners ſhall be ſent forth out of the 20 wherein there is no water, Theſe prophecies are thought 
to agree very well with the words of St. Peter, according to the ſenſe wherein this church, as 
we have obſerv'd, once explain'd them. And, as to the reaſon of the thing, it does not ap- 


# 


ae at all incongruous, either to the divine wiſdom or goodneſs, that thoſe who had lind 


1 


das to entitle themſelves to a ſhare in Chriſt's death, ſhould have thoſe benefits declar'd 
and aſcertain'd to them in ſome publick and authentick manner, And what method could, 
on this ſuppolition, have been more proper, than for Chriſt to go down to make a declaration 
to that end, by his own appearance among them, 

_ His deſcent was no leſs proper to convince the obdurate and impenitent, concerning the 
reaſonableneſs of their being left in that miſerable condition, to which they had been juſtly 
condemn'd, There is nothing in What is here ſuppos'd, that appears to be injurious, either 


to the wiſdom, the goodneſs, or the juſtice of God. 


II. I ſhall. now conlider two or three of the moſt material objections againſt this interpre- 
tation of the words. 1 | | 

1. It is ſaid, theſe words of St. Peter do not ſpeak of the ſtate of mankind in general, whe- 
ther living or dead, but only concerning thoſe who were diſobedient in the days of Nab. 
This is no objection againſt our Saviour's deſcent into the place appointed for the receptacle 
of departed ſpirits in general; whether in order to preach to them by way of conviction for 
their former ſins and im pieties, or by way of propoſing, in virtue of his death, certain terms 
of ſalvation to them, The reaſon why thoſe who were diſobedient in the days of Neah,are 


particularly mention'd, may be; that their diſobedience was puniſh'd after ſo very ſignal and 


remarkable a manner; it not being unuſual, after the declaration of any fact, to exemplify 
what is declar'd by ſome ſpecial and extraordinary inſtance relating to it. | 

There is a paſſage in the epiſtle of St. Paul, to the Colofians 4Þ, which is interpreted, on 
the other hand, to ſignify the local deſcent of Chrif's ſoul into the place of ſeparated ſpirits ; 
and againſt which, we farther afſert, that objections founded only on probable conjectures, or 
leſs probable than the interpretation of that paſſage, ought not to lie. lt is there ſaid, that 
our Saviour, having ſpoil'd principalities and powers, made a ſhew of them openly triumphing 
over them, Which interpretation is thought more reaſonable, as this triumph of Chriſt is 
repreſented immediately conſequent to his ſufferings, and as the 1eward of them. Here it 
is argued, Chriſt, in his own dominions, by his own appearance, made his ſuperior power 
openly known ard confeſsd to the powers of darkneſs; accompliſhing what was foretold by 
holy David, of his leading captivity captive, And tho' vvhat vvas here foretold might be 
ſaid, and perhaps in a more eminent ſenſe, to be accompliſh'd at his aſcenſion; yet it may 
alſo be true, with reſpect to his victorious deſcent into the regions of the dead. That this 


ſenſe, at leaſt, ought not to be excluded, they infer from the following words. In that he 


aſcended, what meaneth it, but that he deſcended firſt into the lower pa ts of the earth. He 
that deſcended, is the ſame alſo that aſcended up far above all heavens. that he might fil al 
things *. So that Chriſt, according to this expoſition of the words, did not only Make an 
open fhew of his conqueſt over the devil and his angels, by his aſcending in a glorious vi- 
ſible manner into heaven, but alſo by a local triumphant deſcent of his ſoul into hell, the place 
of thoſe wicked and apoſtate ſpirits, | | 
os W hat is farther objected againſt the application here made of the words of St. Peter, is 
taken from an expreſſion there usd, concerning our Saviour's being guickned by the ſpirit. 
Now his ſoul, by which alone, during the ſeparation of it from the body, he could dejcend 
into hell, being, in its own nature, immortal, he could not, with reſpect to it, be. ſaid, in his 
deſcent, to be quickned by the ſpirit. The force of the argument lies here, that what is al- 
ready alive, cannot, in a proper ſenſe, be quickned. In regard to life, generally conſider, 
wegrant it; but there is no impropriety in ſaying, that it may, notwitaſtanding, have the 
powers of life, by ſome ſpecial action of the divine Spirit upon it, ſtill invigorated to a higher 
degree of activity and perfection. Who doubts, but that the human nature of Chriſt, in eonſe- 
quence of its union with the divine, was more powerful and lively in its operations; or that 
even the faithful may here properly be ſaid to be quickned and ſtrengthened in the inward 
man, or human foul, by the Spirit of God dwelling in them. This objection, therefore, as lying, 
by. neceſſary inference, againſt what we acknowledg'd to be true in other caſes, can be of no 
force or ſignificancy. 2 | 

3. The moſt material difficulty is objected by a moſt excellent and learned expoſiter of the 
creed *; who obſerves, that © as the patriarchs, prophets, and all the ſaints departed, were 


never diſobedient in the days of Noah, neither could they need the publication of the 


« poſpel after the death of Chriſt, who, by virtue of that death, were accepted in him while 
«-they liv'd, and, hy that acceptation, had receiv'da reward long before. | 

But it does not follow, that becauſe rhe faithful, by virtue of the death of Chriſt, were ac- 
cepted of him while they liv'd ; that conſidering the diſtance of time wherein they livd before 
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His appearance; that they ſaw him only afar off in types, and figures, and predictions; none 


of which were wholly free, before their accompliſhment, from all obſcurity; that therefore 


Chrift might not out of his great goodnefs, and towards confirming their faith in bim more 
fully, in a ſolemn, and publick manner, declare that acceptation, by a local deſcent of his ſoul 
among them. As to their receiving a reward Jong before, fitice it cannot be underſtood of 
their full and final reward, when the fouls ſhall be united to their bodies, and in conſequence 
of that re- unlon; why might not Chr think fit, for the ſame reaſons of goodneſs, by his per- 
fonal appearance among them, to animate their hopes, and aſſure their expectations of it the 
more, in God's due aid appointed time ? | | 
The words of St. Peter, tho confefs'd by BeYarmire himſelf to be very obſcure, yet certainly 
have a leſs force put upon them by this interpretation; than by thoſe, who would interpret 
them only to ſignify, that Jeſus Chrift, after he was return'd to life again, by the Spirit of God, 
which he alſo communicated (with the ſame deſign) to his apoſtles, preach'd the goſpel to 
the Gentiles, the ſpirits in priſon, or ſhut up in idolatry, as in a priſon. Suppoſing this ſenſe 
ſhould poſlibiy prove true, we muſt, however, allow it to be much more harſh, ſtrain'd, and 
foreign, as to the natural conſtruction of the words, than the former ſenſe 3 which having no- 
thing in it contrary to ſound doctrine, but being ſtill allow'd, and incorporated in our publick 
devotioris, as a pious interpretation of the words, I cannot (without being too poſitive in ſo 
nice a point) but think it preferable to the former ſenſe; and, indeed, certainly true, if there 
be a neceſſity of explaining the words in either ſenſe. 5 | 
We profeſs to believe, according to this interpretation, that Chriſt, by his ſpirit deſcended 
into the place of ſeparate ſpirits; whether denoting the receptacle of evil or good ſpirits , 
that he might, by a ſenſible demonſtration of his power, convince the former of their impiety, 
and the Juſtneſs of their ſufferings; and ſtrengthen the faith of the latter, by declaring the 
benefits and merits of his death, in a more expreſs and particular manner to them; or if there 
were perſons in any middle ſtate between theſe two, to propoſe, in virtue of his death, certain 
conditions of grate and pardon to them, ; 
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CHAP. II. 
| He deſcended into hell; the third day be roſe again from the dead. 


HE reaſon of inſerting this article concerning the reſurrection of Chriſt, in the creed, 
is very obvious; there being no dottrine in ſcripture, upon which greater ſtreſs is laid, 
towards proving him to be Chriſt, the Melfi ah, the Son of God. In order therefore to eſtabliſh 
ſo eſſential an article of the chriſtian faith, and upon which the proofs of Chriſtianity in ge- 
neral, have, according to the ſenſe of the holy ſcriptures, ſo immediate and viſible a depen- 
_ dence. | HE | | 

I. I fhall enquire, why it was neceſſary that our Saviour ſhould riſe from the dead. 

II. Shew, that we have clear and inconteſtable evidence, that he did riſe from the dead. 

HI. Confider the circumſtance here mention'd; wi 


th reſpect to the time of his riling from 
the dead. | | | 


IV. Examine one of the moſt ſpecious objeftions againſt the truth of this reſurrection, from 
his diſcovering that he was riſen only to his friends and diſciples, and not openly to theJews, - 
V. Enquire, why fuch peculiar ſtreſs is laid, for the proof of the chriſtian religion in ge · 
neral, upon this article. a CAE 5 33 | 
I. Why it was neceſſary that our Saviour ſhouid riſe from the dead. Now, in anſwer to 
this enquiry, ſeveral reaſons may be afhigid, Our Saviour roſe from the dead, that he might 
more fully. aſcertain to us the merit of his death, towards the end he propos'd in ſuffering 
it. Had death continued, beyond the time perfixd by himſelf, to have dominion over him in 
the grave, the grounds of believing that he had overcome death, and open'd to others the 
gate of everlaſting life, had been entirely ſubverted. The Jews might then with great ap- 
pearance of: reaſon, have ſaid; He ſav'd others, himſelf he cannot ſave, If he be the Son of 
God, let him riſe from the dead, or come out of the grave, and we will believe him, Or David 
might very well have put the queſtion prophetically in his name; Whar profit is there in my 
blood, when I go- down-tnto- the pit Shatt the duſt pr aiſe thee, ſhall it declare thy truth, * That 
is, after my death, I (hall fill be detain'd in'the grave, where will the effects oj my ſufferings 
or death appear? Or how ſhall the world be convinc'd of this important truth, that I have 
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deliver'd others from the power of death, who am not able to deliver myſelf; Tho our 
redemption therefore is attributed, in a more eſpecial manner, to the death of Chriſt; yet, 
to aſſure us that he bad evercome death, and that the price of our redemption from it was 
fully paid, it is declar'd, that he roſe again for our juſtification; or in order to convince us by. 


a ſenſible evidence, that we are in fact juftify'd through the-merits of his death. On oc- 


caſion of which evidence, and to ſheiw the neceſſity there was why it ſhould be produc'd we 
are told by the Fouts it is Chriſt that dyd ; yea rather that 1s riſen again. And in another 
place; if Chriſt b not riſen, then is our faith, in the merits of his death vn; we are yet in 
our ſins, © BITS | 

8 The reſurrection of Chriſt was neccfſary, at once to confirm the ancient prophecies con- 
cerning it, and to ſhew that he was a true prophet himſelf. In the ſecond pſalm, both his 
injurious treatment here upon earth, previous to his death, and his reſurrection after it, are 
deſcrib'd. In the former reſpe&, it is ſaid, the kings of the earth ſet themſelves together, 
and take counſel againſt the Lord, and againſt his anointed. In the latter, God declares ; yet 
I have ſet mine anointed upon my holy hill of Sion. I will declare the decree the Lord hath 


ſaid unto me, Thu art my Son, this day have 1 begotten thee. And tho' it may be naturally 


inferr'd from theſe words, and argued from a proper application of them, that as David, af- 
ter his ſufferings and perſecution, ſhould at length be eſtabliſh'd in his kingdom; ſo Chriſt, 
after his death, ſhould bya a ſpecial and immediate power of God, be reſtor'd again to life; 
yet as the action of God to that end, is here only expreſyd by the metaphoxical term begot- 
ten; upon which account the true ſenſe of the prophecy may be more difficultly aſcertain'd ; 
therefore holy David ſpeaks more expreſſly in another place concerning his reſurrection, and 
after a manner, which ſerves to explain, how this text ought to be underſtood and apply'd?. 
My flefh, wh ſhall reſt in hope ; for thou wilt not leave my ſoul in hell, neither wilt thou 


ſuffer thy holy one to ſee corruption, And accordingly St. Peter directly applies this prophe- 


cy, as referring to our Lord's reſurrection , and jhews, in a way ſtrictly argumentative, that 
theſe words could not, in a literal ſenſe, be ſpoken of David, but were more eſpecially to be 
explain'd as having relation to Chriſt. As jor the patriarch David, he is both dead aud buryd; 


therefore being a prophet, &. Spake of the reſurrection of Chriſt, that his ſoul was not left in bell; 
neither his flejh did ſee corruption *. | „ . 


He foretold his own reſurrection, not only in expreſs terms to his diſciples , but in terms, 
that were ſufficiently plain and intelligible to the Jews, in the deſign, and moſt obvious con- 
ſtruction of them. Deſtroy this temple, and in three days I will raiſe it up. So that, to ſay 
nothing concerning the types, whereby his reſurrection from the dead was prefgur'd, it was 
neceſſary he ſhould have been, in ſome convenient time, reſtor'd again to life, whether we con- 
tider him in his own perſon, as a prophet, or as the Mefiah, long befors prophetically ſpoken 
of by other perſons. _ 1 

3. The reſurrection of Chriſt gives us the greater aſſurance, in God's appointed time, of 
our own. reſurrection ; firſt, as hereby he gave a general confirmation to the truth of all thoſe 
doctrines, and to every one of them, wherein he had before inſtructed his diſciples and fol- 


lowers, Among the reſt, he had particularly declar'd, that the dead ſhould be raisd to life 


again; that al who are in their graves ſhall hear the voice of the Son of man, and ſhall come 
forth; they that have done good, to the reſurrection of life, and they that have done evil, to the 
refur-ection of damnation, Secondly, as hereby he ſhew'd by a ſenſible demonſtration in his 
own perſon, the poſſibility - of the thing. If human reaſon, when we aſſert the doctrine of a 
reſurrection from the dead, ſhould now queſtion ; who bath beliewd our report; or to whom 
hath the arm of the Lord been reveal'd? We have, in the example of Chriſt, a ready, clear, and 
inconteltable anſwer ; who is therefore calld the firflfruits of them that ſlept **; the firſt- 
begotten from the dead tit; in alluſion to that prophecy concerning him, thou” art my Son 
this day bave I begotten thee; and of whom it is farther ſaid, that he ſhall be the firſt who was 
to riſe from the dead ***, The truth of our own reſurrection then, is, on either account, 
aſſur'd; whether we conſider the reſurrection of Chriſt as an exemplary inſtance of what the 
power of God may, and can do; or as an evidential proof of what God has declar'd and pro- 
mis'd in the holy ſcriptures, that he will do. For which reaſon, we are ſaid to be begotten 
again to a lively hope, throughithe reſurrection of Jeſus ; and to believe in God, who raisd him 
from the dead; that our faith and hope, as to all the articles of the chriſtian faith, and parti- 
cularly as to this of the reſurrection, may be in God *. We have now a certain expectation, 
that he who rais'd up Chriſt from the dead, ſhall alſo-quicken our mortal bodies f. And there- 
fore it is a juſt and unanſwerable argument, which the apoſtle puts by way of interrogation. 
JF Chriſt then be preach'd, that he is riſen from the Dead; bow ſay ſome among you, that there 
is mo reſurriGus of For grad . cometh abby hitdnotnrtrnpbotpndnde n 
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For theſe ſeveral reaſons, and others which might be mention'd, it was neceſſary that 
Chriſt ſhould riſe from the dead. I ſhall ſhew in the next place, 
II. We have full and undeniable evidence to prove, that he did riſe from the dead. This 
will appear, if we conſider the ſeveral witneſſes, or what ſort of people they were where- 
by his reſurrection was atteſted. This being a fact which gave ſo full and clear a confirmati- 
on to the doctrine of Chriſt, which is ſo often appeal'd to in ſcripture, in proof of his being the 
Chriſt; it was neceſſary to have it well aſcertain'd, both with regard to the number, and the 
credibility of the witneſſes. In the former reſpect, we have perſons of both ſexes atteſting the 
truth of it; when Mary Magdalene, and Mary the mother of Fames, and Salome, came with 
ſweet ſpices to anoint him; they found the ſtone roll'd from the door of the ſepulchre, and not 
Feſus lying, but an angel, in the form of a young man, ſitting in it; who declared to them, 
that Jeſus was riſen, ſnew'd them the place where he had lain, and adds a farther circumſtance 
to ſhew, that, he was, in truth, riſen, by charging them to tell his diſciples, that he would go 
before them into Galilee, and there they ſhould ſee him, The apoſtles afterwards convers'd fre- 
quently with him; he demonſtrated the verity of his reſurrection with a true and real body, 
by ſtauding in the midſt of them; by ſhewing them his hands and his ſides; by breathing on 
9 — - and by eating and drinking with them. He went and commun'd after a familiar man- 
ner with them, and ſnew'd them, in particular, the reaſons of his reſurrection *, He ex- 
pounded the ſcriptures concerning himſelf, and this very article, to them. He appear'd to 
eleven of them as they ſat at meat +. And, leſt all theſe teſtimonies ſhould not be ſufficient, 
he was ſeen of five hundred brethren at once *. | NS 
This fact being atteſted by ſo many witneſſes, all the queſtion is, how far their evidence 
js to be admitted as credible 2? If they bore a falſe teſtimony, it muſt have been reſolv'd into 
this; that they were not careful to inform themſelves ſufficiently concerning the fact, or elſe 
that they deſignedly miſrepreſented it. But there are no juſt or reaſonable grounds to enter- 
rain the leaſt ſuſpicion, either of their. care in the former, or of their fidelity in the latter 
reſpet. To ſhew that the apoſtles were far from being too credulous in their enquiries con- 
cerning the truth of Chriſt's reſurrection, we may obſerve, that they believ'd it not, on the 
teſtimony of Mary Magdalene, who had ſeen him. They mourn'd and wept, (which rather ar- 
gued a diſtruſt of what ſhe reported) when ſhe told them, he was alive, and had been ſeen of 
ber. F. They gave no more credit to the two diſciples, with whom he had ſo familiar and 
long a converſation, in their way to Emmaus ; when thoſe diſciples went, and told rhem 
what had paſs d, neither believed they them: One of them, in particular, was fo incredulous, 
that he would not believe on any other teſtimony, but that of his own ſenſes ; neither would 
he wholly truſt to his own eyes; but requir'd till farther ſatisfaction, by putting his finger 
into the print of the nails, which faſten'd our Lord's body to the croſs, and thruſting his hand into his 
fide. Theſe were ſuch precautions, as plainly diſcover the diſciples of Chriſt were ſo far from 
being chargeable with too eaſy a belief of this article, that they were rather culpable, in de- 
manding ſuch proofs of it, as were more than neceſſary, or ſufficient. Our Saviour, by re- 
proving; the incredulity of Thomas in the following words, intended alſo, that the other 
apoſtles ſhould ſhare, tho' more remotely, in the reproof ; Thomas, becauſe thou haſt ſeen me, 
thou haſt believ'd; bleſſed are they that have not (cen, yet have believ'd n. For that the reſt of 
them were rather too incredulous, than for ward of belief, as to this fundamental article not- 
withſtanding our Lord had openly ſhew'd himſelf alive after his paſſion, by certain infallible proofs |; 
the ſevere reprimand” which the eleven recely'd from cur Saviour, as they ſat at meat, plainly 
difcovers; when he upbraided them with their uubelief, and hardneſs of heart; becauſe they beliewd 
not them, which had ſeen him, after he was riſen. - VVV 
Neither can we ſuppoſe, after the diſciples of Chriſt had us d all this caution not to be im- 
posd upon in an article, which it ſo much concern d them to be perfectly fatisfy'd concerning 
the truth of, that they would afterwards go about to miſrepreſent it. For what end could 
they have in making a report contrary to the truth of what had in fact happen'd, when it 
was ſo eaſy for their enemies to detect the falſhood of it; eſpecially. when they appeabd for 
the truth of it, to five hundred witneſſes at once? How naturally would the Jews, had there 
been no good foundation for ſuch an appeal. have put them upon the trial of it? Or how is 
it likely, that, upon a ſtrict examination, ſo many witneſſes, tho they had conſpir'd to propa- 


ate a lye, ſhould yet perfectly agree together? i Keaton 
N It is. AT IN with ; Ireen 19 refer ko ſo many living witneſſes at once: Two or three 
may poſſibly, out of ſuch a number, give a'conſiftenr, tho falſe. teſtimony 3 but it is not 
credible, cobid they all be ſuborwd to that end, they wonld all. give the very ſame evidence, 
and with reſpect to the ſeveral circumſtances of the fact which they atteſted. 4 
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Neither could the diſciples of Chriſt propoſe any honour. or advantage to themſelves, by 
ſpreading a falſe report concernin his reſurrection. For all honours were then in the diſpo- 
(al of their enemies, the enemies of that very doctrine, tor the ſake of which, they were more 
particularly. evil ſpoken of and inſulted. Neither could they, as to this article, by ſpreading 
2 falſhood, propoſe any advantage to themſelves: Inſtead of that, by preaching a' doctrine, 
which they ſo much, and ſo particularly inſiſted upon, to confirm the truth of the chriſtian 
revelation.in general, (and which is, both in its own nature, and the ſenſe of the holy ſcrip- 
tures à woſt convincing proof to that end) taey took a method, which tended ſo' much the 
more to provoke the malice and cruelty of their enemies. W hat account then can be given, 
that the diſciples of Chriſt, contrary to all the rules, whereby deſigning men conduct themſelves 
ind all other caſes ſhould, without any viſible occaſion, without any viſible proſpect here or 
hercafter, ſo needlefly have expos'd themſelves to the moſt grievous ſufferings and perſecutions 
in this life, in confirmation of a doctrine, which they knew, or, upon the leaſt examination, 
might ealily have known, to be falſe? It is poſſible, that particular perſons, from a motive of 
vanity, or perhaps our of a miſtaken zeal, may ſuffer much, and even die to confirm a falſe per- 
ſuaſion; but it cannot be conceiv'd how, or upon what views, a great number of perſons of 


both ſexes, in every ſtate and condition of life, ſhould conſpire to ſuffer the greateſt miſeries, for 


the fake of reporting a fat, which (if it had not been true) they could ſo readily have diſco- 
ver'd the falſnood of. But it is till the more unaccountable, that many of them ſhould be wil- 
ling to engage in ſuch a deſign upon the proſpect of preſent death; whereby a period would 
not only be put to all their enjoy ments in this life, but, upon their own principles, all their 
hopes would be terminated in regard to the next life; that very religion, for the truth of which 
they profeſs'd to die, condemning, under the ſevereſt penalties, all infincerity, lying, and fal- 
ſhood, upon any motive whatever. 3 | 
It can only be ſaid then, that the account, which is given in the holy ſcriptures, and the 
teſtimonies we produce trom them in proof of Chriſt's reſurrection, were inſerted ſeveral years 
after, in the books, which compoſe the cannon of them. But the weakneſs of this pretence - 
appears trom what has been obſerv'd before, concerning the impoſſibility of corrupting or ad- 
ding to the ſcriptures, in any material article; eſpecially as to a matter of fact, which the firſt 
Chriſtians principally appeal'd to, in proof of Chriſt's being the Meſi ab, and which it ſo highly 
concer nd the Jews, had that been poſſible, ro diſprove. in | e 
If it be ſtill urg d by unbelievers, that the witneſſes of Chriſt's reſurre&ion, hitherto produc'd, 
were his own friends and diſciples, we anſwer ; Tho' their teſtimony had been ſufficient, for the 
reaſons already mention'd, to prove it; yet we do not want the confeſſion even of unbelievers 
and adverſaries, to render the proof of it ſtill more inconteſtable. For fear of the angel of the 
Lord, who deſcended from heaven, and rolled back the ſtone from the door of the ſepulchre, - 
the keepers of it were ſurprized in ſuch an extraordinary manner, that they became as dead 
men *. And ſome of them, upon a ſettled conviction of what they had ſeen, went into 
the city, and made a report of it, to the Chief Prieſts; who thereupon agreed to corrupt them 
with money, by that means to ſtifle their true teſtimony, upon a pretence that the diſciples of 
Chriſt came by night, and ſtole the dead body of their maſter away; a rediculous pretence, on - 
all accounts; and which only ſhews the ſtrong power, and, at the ſame time, the little arts 
of prejudice ; when men are reſolv'd either not to be convinc'd, or not to own their conviction 
to others. Had the diſciples of wh of been in a condition to have made ſuch an attempt, as 
they were not, againſt a Roman guard, conſiſting of ſixtj men; yet, is it reaſonable to ſuppoſe, 
that, upon ſo ſtrict a charge as was then given to the ſoldiers, and upon ſo extraordinary an oc- 
caſion, there was not one centinel awake, nor awaken'd by the noiſe and diſturbance, which his 
diſciples, in ſtealing his body away, mult of neceſſity have made. This is ſo poor, and unſoldier- 
like at account of a Roman guard, as there is no example of in hiſtory 3 and which cannot, on 
any tolerable ſuppoſition, be admitted. „ TOTSvT: )))) 
III. 1 am to conſider the citcumſtance here mention'd, with reſpect to the time of our Sa- 
viour's rifing from the dead; and that was the third day after his interment. 
There is no diffculty in relation to the time here ſpecify'd, as it is expreſs'd in the creed; 
tho', if we underſtand the ſpace between out Lord's burial and his refurcettion, as expreſsd in 
the holy ſeriptutes, che words of them are not altogether ſo eaſily accounted for. Our Savi- 
our ſpeaks prophetically of his reſurrection, that, as Jonas was three days and three nights in the 
whales belly;"ſo ſhould rhe ſon of man be three days, and three nights in the heart of the earth. 
And yet, during the interval, his body remaind in the grave, there were only two nights, and 
one entire day between them. How could he be ſaid to have lain in the grave either 
three days, or three nights. In the- ſtricteſt ſenſe of the words, we grant, he could not; but in a 
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popular ſenſe, according to the language both of the Greeks and Hebrews, 48 part + of the 
day or night is usd to denote the whole day or night, a reaſonable account may be given of 


them. And as it is ſo frequently faid in ſcripture, that our Lord roſe again the third day, 
three days and three nights are to be underſtood according to this manner of expreſſion, and 
the third day not to be extended to ſignify the whole day, with the night following, except ac- 


cording to an ordinary ſenſe, wherein this way of ſpeaking was at that time underſtood, I pro · 


ceed. | 

IV. To examine one of the moſt ſpecious objections againſt the truth of Chris reſurrecti- 
on, from his appearing after he was riſen only to his friends and diſciples, and not openly to 
the Jews. It is faid, if the reſurrection of Chriſt was ſo neceſſary to confirm the truth of the 
chriſtian religion, or the divine miſſion of Chriſt, why was it not atteſted: after ſuch a manner, 
as to leave no poſſible room for doubt or ſcruple, concerning the certainty of it: Why did 
not our Saviour make an open and triumphant entry into Jeruſalem, after he was riſen ; or, 
at leaft, go and ſhew himſelf to the High Prieſts? Theſe, or any other like queſtions, may be 

eaſily reſolv'd. It is ſufficient to juſtify the wiſdom and goodneſs of God, in this reſpect, that 


he afforded the Jews, in order to their conviction, that moral evidence, which, had it been 


attended to, was of a competent force towards convincing all unprejudic'd and well-diſpoſed 
perſons. God, in the diſpenſations of his grace, is no more oblig'd to afford men all the 
poſſible means of conviction, than continually to work miracles, or exert his power to the 
utmoſt extent of it, in the courſe of his providence, Neither is it neceflary that he ſhould 


afford all men equal means of conviction, any more than that he ſhould place them, on every | 


account, in equal circumſtances of life. If, in either reſpect, he afford men what is requiſite, 
and eſpecially, which is the true ſtate of the caſe, more than is abſolutely requiſite to the end 
propos d, certainly they can have no reaſon to complain. 


By the ſame argument, which is here brought to diſprove the reſurre&tion of Chriſt, why 


did not our Saviour, after he was riſen, openly appear before a full ſenate at Rome? Or why 
does he not now publicly appear in places of the greateſt conccurſe, or to every. unbeliever, . 


in particular, towards convincing him of unbelief, and preventing the farther growth of infi- 
delity in general. | , | I 

It may be farther reply'd, ſo far as this objection relates to the Jews, that there were par- 
ticular reaſons, from a conſideration of their obſtinacy and perverſeneſs, why God ſhould not 
have afforded them thoſe extraordinary means of conviction, which are contended for ; in par- 
ticular, as thoſe means would not, probably, have had the ſuppos'd effect upon them. For 
why ſhould it be thought neceſſar), that thoſe who were not convinc'd by ſo many ſigns and 
wonders, which our Saviour had done among them, would have been effectually perſuaded, 
tho? he had viſibly appear'd to them, atter he roſe from the dead? They had therefore at once 
render'd themſelves more unworthy of ſo ſpecial a favour, and more incapatle of benefiting 


by it. But whether they would have benefited by it or not, the concluſion will hold ſtill good, 


that neither the wiſdom, nor the Sooner of God oolig'd him to employ extraordinary me- 
thods, where the ordinary were ſu 
vinc'd, more than ſufficient. 
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nation of this point, may conſult, cites ſeveral authorities to AA that we are to underſtand the words 


mille & amplias ann cuſtodiverant,, Grot. de ver. rel. chrift. p. 274. For which that excellent author hand- 
ſomely 2 — their folly and weakneſs. | | 
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cient, and even to perſons, in a good diſpoſition to be con- 


ea king, both by the Greeks and Hebrews 3 and 
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The other pretence alſo of the Jews, concerning our Saviour's working miracles by the 
power of evil ſpirits, was alſo hereby more effectually obviated. For they did nat believe, 
that the devil, whatever powers they attributed to him, bad a power of raiſing the dead to 
life. They knew the key of the grave was only in the hands of God; and therefore, inſtead: 
of the queſtion,” ha. it ever been known from the beginning of the world, that one who. was 
born. blind could. receive his fight? This queſtion might have been put the ſtronger, in proof 
of our Saviour's being raisd by a true divine power; has it ever been known from the be. 
ginning or iy world, that one who was dead could ever, without ſuch a power, be reſtor'd 
again to life. e | : . 
1 here are other circumſtances that might be obſorv'd, in reſpect to the reſurteftion; of 
_ Chriſt, as affording men, in general, the moſt convincing and unexceptionable proof ot his 
being the Chriſt ; but thoſe I have mention'd are ſufficient to ſhew What I intended, under 
this particular, why ſo great care was taken, both by our Lord, and his apoſtles, to eſtabliſh. 
the truth of this article; as being, in ſome peculiar manner, and in certain reſpects, ſtill more 
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He aſcended into heaven; and ſitteth on the Night Hand of Cod, the 
„ ogd arty, Father Almighty. „ 
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He ie aſcended into beaven. 


FIT ER our Lord had ſufficiently evidencd the truth of his reſurrection, by 
a viſible appearance and converſation upon earth, for the ſpace of forty. days, 
from the time of it, he was tranſlated, in a viſible and glorious manner, to 
heaven. What it may be proper for us to obſerve, in reference to-his af 
l cenſion. I ſhall endeavour to reduce to the following particulars. . 
HI. The proofs of it, conſider'd as matter of faaat. 

III. The circumftances which attend it, relating to the ſtate of his human body and. ſoul: 
IV. The place to which he aſcended. And, 73 ra pt 
I. Tho it. was not neceſſary that there ſhould have been ſo great a number of witneſſes 
to atteſt the truth of our Lord's aſcenſion, as that of his reſurrection; that being the great 
article in diſpufe with the enemies of chriſtianity, and principally inſiſted upon by the faith» 
ful, in confirmation of it, To which we may. add, that his reſurrection being once fully 
atteſtedʒ it was even reaſonable, in the nature of the thing, to ſuppoſe, that his aſcenſion, 
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sa farther reward of what he had done and ſuffer'd for us, would be one time or others 
conſequent to it. Ver we do not want ſufficient evidence to prove, that, in fact, he did 
aſcend, from thoſe who were eye-witneſſes to his aſcenſion, For he being aſſembled together 
with the apoſtles ; and having declar'd what power they ſhould receive from the Holy Ghoſt, 
and what they were requird to do, by virtue, and in conſequence of it *. While. they be- 
beld, be was taken up, and a cloud recered bim out of their fight T. And while they were 
looking, and caſting their eyes forward upon his aſcending body, to obſerve the gra dual mo- 
tion of it, two angels appear'd, ſtunding by them, in white apparel, and declard to them; 
this ſame Jeſus, which is taken up from you into heaven, ſhall ſo come in like manner, as ye 
Have ſeen him go into heaven &. ITE "Oy N 
The nature of this fact was ſuch, that, allowing the apoſtles to have been perſons of com- 
mon underſtanding they could not have been impos'd upon by any falſe ſhe or appearaiſce 
of it. And as to their evidence, in reporting it, the ſame reaſons ſubſiſting to induce dur 
belief of their veracity, upon which L obſervd they could not be ſuppos'd to falſify, as to the 
article of the reſurrection. I ſhall not here make an unneceſſary repetition of them; but pro- 
ceed to conſider,r | a1 7 I kee e 
II. In the next place, the reaſons why our Lord aſcended, Which will appear firſt, both 
from the prophetical . and as having a near affinity with them, the typical re- 
preſentations of it. The words of the royal propher are plainly to be referr'd, and ac- 
cordingly apply d by St. Paul | to this victorious act of our Saviour's power, purſuant 
to his reſurrection. | Thou haſt aſcended up on high; thou haſt led captivity captive, and receiv d 
gifts for men XX* It is granted, theſe words may be explain'd concerning David's triumph- 
ant aſcent upon the hill where the temple ſtood, after his conqueſt oyer the Philiſtines: But 
they are only to be explain'd ſo by way of accomodation, and in a ſecondary fenſe. Beza 
obſerves, that by the confeſſion of the more moderate and unprejudic'd Jews, the applicati- 
on of the words of David, according to St. Paul, is ſo ſtrictiy juſt, that all other applicati- 
ons of them are to be look'd upon as figurative or improper At. For the word on high, 
is an ordinary expreſſion of holy David for heaven K. Beſides that, the latter part plainly 
refers to the habitation, or reſidence of God; but of the Lord God, or Chriſt ; God, as having 
aſſum'd the human nature into a perſonal union with the divine; there to reign and dwell 
for ever with the ſaints, who ſhall improve his gifts, the diſtribution whereof, he receiv'd as 
a reward of his victories, to the ends for which they were diſtributed. According to this 
ſenſe, if we conſider Chriſt as the occaſional cauſe, or means of grace, the trouble which ſome 
criticks have given themſelves, towards reconciling the words of David with thoſe of the 
apoſtle, might have been avoided ; it being indifferent, upon this diſtinction, whether Chriſt 
be faid to have receiv'd gifts for men, or to have given gifts to men. | 7 

The aſcenſion of Chriſt was alſo typically repreſented under the law. As the tabernacle 
was underftood by the Jews to ſignify this world; and the holy of holies, the ſupreme heaven, 
the ſeat and habitation of God; ſo the High Prieſt paſſing through the reſt of the tabernacle, 
and entring with the blood of the ſacrifice into the holy of holies, prefigur'd the paſſage of 
Chriſt through the ſeveral ſtages of life in this world; and more eſpecially his tranſlation after 
his death through the regions of the air, and the ſeveral intermediate heavens, to the heaven 
of heavens. And accordingly the apoſtle applies this typical repreſentation of our Lord's 
triumphant entry into heaven, in the following words. Chriſt being come an High Prieſt of good 
things to come, by a greater and more perfect tabernacle, not made with hands; that is to ſay, not 
this building, neither by the blood of goats or calves, but by his own blood, he enter'd in once, into the 
holy place, having obtain'd eternal redemption for us. ; 

From which words, we may farther take occaſion to obſerve, it was requiſite, in the rea- 
fon of the thing, that our Saviour ſhould aſcend into heaven, that he might more effectually 
apply the benefits of his ſacrifice to us, and perform another proper and important act of the 
ſacerdotal office, in making continual interceſſion for us; that ſo we might come mere boldly, 
and with full aſſurance of faith, ro the throne of grace +. The ground or reaſon of which con- 
fidence, the apoſtle aſſigns more particularly in a following paſſage of the ſame epiſtle. For 
Chriſt is not enter'd into the holy places made with hands, which are the figures of the true; but into 
heaven itſelf, now to appear in the preſence of God for us Nx. | 3 
Another reaſon of our Lord's aſcending into heaven, was, that hereby he ſtill more ef- 
fectually diſcover'd the merits of his death, than he could have done by the moſt evident proofs 
of his reſurrection. For tho his riſing from the dead gave ſufficient confirmation to the 
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«© the dead waz neceſſaty to ſhew chat he had overcome death; ſo was his aſcenſion. to aſcertaigichs, 
in à more conſpicuous manner, that he had a | 

. (hal entrance into it. To which. we may a bei 
pet form d for us, it gave us, in proportion, a ſtronger evidence as to the efficacy of his perform- 
saber; and the acceptance of it with the Father, who therefore, in conſideration of it, had ſo 
ni I ſhall not inſiſt upon it, as a reaſon of his aſcending,” that he told his apoſtles before - hand whi- 
ether, and upon what deſign he was going from them *. Becauſe this only imported a conſequential 
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1 Cr&th of whatever he declar'd, as a. prophet; yet we could not have had an aſſurance ſo adapted 
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to the-commivn 5 9 0 and capacities of men; who are, in general, maß powerfully. affetted 
nts, or Fiiddgen fact, that Chr; had real) merited heaven for us, if he had 
h, without being tranſlated thither himſelf As his reſurrection from 


en'd to usthe gate of everlaſting Ife, by bis own per- 
d, that this being the greateſt reward of whathe 


neceſſity of his aſcen ſion, particularly in virtue of that promiſe, 7 go to prepare 4 place for 50, and 


wil Come again, and receive you unto my ſelf; that where J am, there you may be alſo; and not auitect- 
Menrly, as the reaſons I propos d to mention, in the nature of the thing. I am to conſider, 


29111: The circumſtances which attended our Lord's aſcen ſion, relating to the ſtate of his human 
body and ſoul. Some have explain'd the aſcenſion of Chriſt in a ſenſe purely figurative, as if we 
Were to under ſtand no more thereby, than that, upon his reſurrection, ie bogs was ſublimpated 
and reid to a greater degree of purity, and render'd more active and powerful, as to all the 
vperations proper to a body. But it is evident from his own words, that this ſenſe cannot be ad- 
cord: and. that his aſcenſion is to be conſider'd as importing his body to have been locally, and 
ir literal ſenſe, tranflated from this earth, by a gradual motion into the alr, and the upper re- 
Riot of it. So that it was in a different place from what it was in before, and in one place, not 
in all places, or more places than one, at the ſame time. For on either of theſeg wo ſuppoſitions, 
towever his body had been modify*d, of what particles ſoever of celeſtial matter it had been 
pos d; yet "Nil it would. have loſt the proper and eſſential qualities of body or matter in 
genera admitting the exiſtence. (in reſpect to its pretended ubiquity) of any other body.or mat- 
ter in the world. His words, which I refer to, are thoſe which he ſpake to Mary, touch me not, 
for I am not yet aſcended to my Father P. This being ſpoken confeſſedly after his reſurrection, it 
is plain, that he had not yet aſcended; and that his aſcenſion therefore muſt denote ſome- 
thing very different from his reſurrection; ſomething, whatever qualities We, aſſign to his riſen 
boys yet incidental to it, with reſpect to a local removal of it, ini a proper ſenſe, from earth 
eaven.” ded 9 . 0 8 . BE nd e 


The body wherewith he aſcended was the ſame numerical body wherein he ſuffer'd, and roſe 
again, not another body, as the Manicheans, and ſince the Socinians have aſſerted, compos'd of 
a celeſtial matter, wholly different from the former conſtituent parts of it. For tho' when the 
ſoul of man is united by a vital communication to any body, ſuch a communication may properly 
denominate it his body; yet ſuppoſing his ſoul had only ſhifted the ſcene of its reſidengs, out 
of one body into another, he could not fo properly be calbd the ſame man; if Chriſt then had not 
aſcended with the ſame body, to which his human ſoul was before vitally united, it was not, in 
a true ſenſe, the man Chriſt Feſus who was born of the virgin Mary, and ſuffer d under Paptio 
Pilate, that aſcended ; but, fo far as a diſtinction of perſons can be founded in the different pars | 
of matter, whereof their bodies are compogd, he would have been another, and quite different 


per ſon, born or produc'd again after a quite different manner. e e 
Neither is there the leaſt neceſſity of ſuppoſing, from any inconvenience ariſing from the nature 
of. he thing, that Chri#, when he aſcended, ſhould aſſume a body composd of different parts 
des from thoſe whereof it was compos'd before. For all matter, as ſuch, being the ſame, . 
God, by his power, can form the parts of it, after what manner, in what order, or according to 
77 - 7 7 * ung 10 
what. ſyſtem he pleaſes. As he can reduce the particles of the moſt refin'd etherial matter to the 


niht groſs confiſtence ; ſo he can ſublimate the moſt groſs parts of terrene matter, to a purity and; 
defecation, to which may be added a capacity of motion; perhaps (if a particular exception 
ought not to be made, in regard to the glorify'd body of Chriſt) beyond what he has already given . 
to any celeſtial matter whatever, or to any particular ſyſtem of it. ag 44 


0 


With what peculiar qualities the body of Chriſt, which aſcended, is now ia its glorify'd Tate 
endow'd , whether it ſubſiſt by any acceſſory renovation of parts; after what manner any. l 
or acceſſion of parts happens to it; or of what kind thoſe parts may be, are queſtions, Which, 
thp* concerning the faithful in a future ſtate of glory; yet not being of any neceſſary im: . 
Porhange towards preparing them for it, I ſhall leave to the curiouſly learn'd to reſolye, I wat” 
as they cant. . | | I. 3 

What it principally concerns us to know, in reference to our Lord's aſcenſion, is, that 
his- human ſoul, by a local and true tranſlation, ia union with his body, was conveyed 


from earth, throygh the regions of the air, and the ſuperior intermediate heavens, (not refts 
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ing, as fore” hercticks imaging, | in che badyrofithe pn) te the bighef heaven, the Feet end 

enge of the divine mafeſty. The belief of this is Abföltteſy "neceſſary, not only to alfure 
us of the merits of Clriſt, which, entitled bim to ſo gleriohs à feward, bur. alſo, concerning 
the truth of what is ſo moch inſiſted upon in che epiftle to the Hebreps, with. reference to 
his office, as our High Prieſt in heaven, where he continuaſſy makes interceſſion. for us. For, 
as in reſpect to his divine nature, he is every where preſent, ond ndt proper 


- 


lature and ſo conld nct properly 

ſajd to aſcend, neither could he have been our interceſſor, in fo proper and EDIT 
. manner, but only as God and man united in one perſon. ' And therefore ſome. of the maſt 
- moving arguments, which the apoſtle mentions to repreſe iges of his in- N 


ſent the great advantages of his in- 
terceſſion for us, are taken from the conſideration of his being made like unto. us; of, his 


being touch'd with the ſenſe of our infirmities; of his having compaſſion en us, Theſe ar- 
+:gurnents could not have had that force the apoſtle attributes to them, towards confirming 
Sur faith, and aſſuring the ſucceſs of our prayers, as they muſt now be neceſſarily ſuppogd 
to have, when we lool up to Feſus the author and finiſher of our faith, as now ſet down in our 
own nature, at the right hand of God. 5 „ 42:6 bs abod 
IV. The place to Which he aſcended. He aſcended into heaven. Tho the intermediate 
regions between the boly place, the city of God, and this terraqueous globe, are frequently 
in ſcripture calpd heavens *; yet heaven, when ſpoken abſolutely, properly denotes that 
place, where God has choſen to diſcover the immediate and glorious effects of his preſence, 
dhe ſear appointed by him for the reſidence of angels, and the ſpirits of juſt men made per- 
fect. The gates were lifted up, and the everlaſting doors open d to let the King of glory 
come into that place, There it was that our High Prieſt ente/d into that within the veil, even 
ine heaven itſelf to- appear in the preſence of God for us; where he ever lives to diſcharge that part 
of his ſacerdotal office, which conſiſts in interceſſion ; and where all his prayers, and.defires 


in our behalf are always heard. There it was, where he went to prepare a place for us; and.from 
whence” he will come 4 


will come again, to the end he may receive us, and after an indiſſoluble manner 
For ever, unto biriſelf. 5 i N | 
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D the ſeſſion of our Lord at the right hand of God. we are to underſtand the power 
and authority, wherewith he is now inveſted in his mediatorial Kingdom; by way of 
gurative allufion, to a commo» uſage of ſecular princes, or magiſtrates, who give the right 
hand to thoſe whom they deſign to honour by any peculiar marks of favour or diftin&i- 
on 4. So that, indeed, this ſeſſion of our Saviour does not only denote his ſovereign power 
and dominion over his creatures *; but the glory wherewith the Father has glorify'd him 
in his own preſence; and where even his human nature, with reſpe& to his body and ſoul, 
is advanc'd to the higheſt perfection, whereof either of them is reſpectively capable, So that 
if it be ask'd, whether Chriſt may be ſaid to fit on the right hand of God, with reſpect to 
both natures, it may be anſwer'd in the affirmative : According to his divine nature, not as 
if he receiv'd any new acceffion of glory, or power; but as there was, upon his aſcenßon a 
new (which will ever be continued) external manifeſtation of that glory, which he had with 
the Father from the beginning, and before his incarnation. According to his human nature; 
which was then exalted above all principalities, and powers, and might and dominions, and with 
reſpeck to which, the metaphor of his fitting at the right hand of God, is ſtill more natural 


— 


and eaſy, on account of the viſible and glorious appearance of his human body, and of the 
actions proper to it. b un 
* | 7 8 Z 2 2 2 What | | 
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'Wikt is objetted,* ggainſt the (ſion, of Grit at the right-hand of God, fram Ciadts ty," 
lying only againſt a figurative manner o expreſſion, cannot be of any conſequence when we leave 


the metaphor, or explain it according to the true and proper ſignification of the thing, which is 
to denote the ſovereign power of Chriſt. In which ſegſe it is ſaid, that heroaſter we'ſhall ſeo the ſor 
of man ſitting. on the right-hand of power, And therefore, according to the different occaſions of 
manifeſting his power, he is indifferently repreſented. ſtanding, as well as ſitting at the right: 
hand of God; more generally ſitting z this being a poſture more proper to him; as our Jaded; us 
in the particular caſe of St. Stephen, where he appear'd as a protector, it was more agreeable, un- 
der that character, to ſhew himſelf ſtanding, Did en e 

If yet any one will contend. for his fitting at the right-hand of God in a more proper ſenſe, it 

El ſaid, that God, tho? no where locally circumſcribd, yet diſplays: the more ſpecial #1 

a 


ma. | ore 'LPecial. 
gly tous effects of his prefence, from the throne, on the right-hand of which Chriſt is ſet: down; 
conſequently his ſeſſion at God's right-hand, will ſtill admit of a ſenſe, which approaches nearet td 
a 1 eral conſtruction. | Ng . R e en Ces en 0 507 

But I ſhall take notice a little more particularly concerning an error, as to the ſeſſion of chriſt 
at the right-hand of God; which has been advanc'd and eſpousd by, thoſe, who generally go u 
der the diſtinction of Lutherans ; they pretend that the right-hand ef God, properly; and in u 
own ſenſe, denoting his power; and God being every where preſent by his power, Chriſt» with 
reſpect to his human body; wherein he is ſet down at the right-hand of God, muſt, by neceffary:: 
inſefenee, be ſuppos'd every where preſent too. We do not deny that the right-hand-of God ig 
a metaphor us d in ſeripture to denote his power +; yet cannot diſcover or allo the conſequence: 
that. he who fits at the right-hand of God, as it ſignifies the power of God, muſt there fore he: e 
extended, with regard to his corporeal preſence, with the divine powera%t>Beeauſe: this. 
is, ia the nature of the thing, abſolutely impoſſible, and ſuppoſes a penetratien.ofÞodies,or:that « 
twajbodies, and by the ſame reaſon, any given number of bodies, may be in the very:ſamerplaceye; 
. ee a ſeparate and deſtinct poſition in it, at the ſame time: Than which, if we atgus. 
fram the nature of our ideas, and we have no other way of arguing but from them, there cannot; 
be any thing. 810 od more abſurd, or unaccountable to human underſtanding.» It is herehy: 
farther ſuppos'd, that our Saviour's body, the body wherewith he roſe from the dead, and aſcends 1 
ed into: heaven, which was circumſerib'd as other human bodies are, and of alike dimenſin, is 
nc now the ſame body, but a body of immenſe magnitude, not only of equab extent wit ball 
other bodies, but extending itſelf (for there too God is preſent by his power) beyond che bounds. 


of 21! other corporeal beings whatever. If this notion, indeed, of the Lutherans had avy good; 
or ſolid foundation, an unanſwerable argument might be drawn from it, upom a philoſoghical., 
difficulty, to prove, that whatever incorporeal ſpaces there might poſſibly have been before our 
Lord's aſcenſion into heaven, and his ſeſſion at the right-hand of God; yet, in conſequenee af 

them, there neither is, nor can be, in time future, what we call a vacuum, whether interſperg ud, 
or beyond the contines of the world. } last tut 


les O | „ TN ast iti, - 
2, We ſay, that the right-hand of God, not denoting place, or any local poſition of his bolts, 
the, omniprefence, or ubiquity of Chriſt's body, which has relation to placè, cannot, by.any 
means, be inferr'd from it; and therefore, this argument owing all its force only to an impra- 
priety of expreſſion, cannot be of any proper or juſt effect to prove, what it is brought by: the 
Lutherans in proof of, | Te 1 7 3 1 Bayh: 
AF.it till be urg'd, that, according to our expoſition, the right hand, or power of God maj be f 
where Chriſt is not, and ſo there will be a divine power which Chriſt has not, we deny this con- 
ſequence, and ſay, it is not any local ſite of Chriſt's body, whereon a communication of the di- 
vibe power to him is founded, but his relation to the Father as his true and proper Son; and ia 
conſequence. of the union of the two natures in him. It is ſufficieat to ſay, that Chriſ is no: 
where, but at the right hand of God; or that if he be any where at the right hand of God, he 
is at the right hand of him, and (according to the import of that phraſe) has therefore all the 
power of him, who is every where. Tho? it. is neither neceſſary, nor indeed poſſible, for the. 
reaſonsalready mention'd, that he ſhould be every where, with reſpect to his human body, of an, 
infinite extent, or, in other words, of the ſame extent, with the power, of Goc. 
Aranſvers all the ends of Chriſt's ſeſſion at God's right hand, to ſay, that, in the union ot 
the.two natures, as he is both God and Man, all power in heaven and in earth, is now committed.x 
t Lim; that in him the. fulneſs of the Godhead dwells bodily ; tho? his body ſtill retain all then 
proper qualities, and affections eſſential to a body, A ERIN INE WEWED'Y 
RE . 8 i F ; 1 : 3 15 | 
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* Of the ſame nature is that old objection, that if Chrift fit en the right hand of God, God, which would 
be-incongruous to the ideas we hape of his glory and majeſty, would-be plac'd on the left hand of Chr, and 
therfame anſwer will ſerve to it. Thoſe who like St. Auguſtin's better, may find it in the following words. & 
ca rnaliter acceperimus quod Cbriſtus ſedet ad dentram Patris ille evi ad finiftram. Dextra enim &. [niſtra eorum, que cireuin= 
feribuntur ſunt, Dextram antem Batris dleimus gloviam & honorem Takes. coo „„ oy 
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THE words, which I am now to conſider, are, the Father Almighty, which have been 
& already explain'd in the firſt article of the creed, and as to the word Father, as it was 
in -the ſame ſenſe, according to which we are here to underſtand it. But the word which in 
the preſent article is render'd Almighty *, being, in the original, different from that which 
is renderd Almighty T in the firſt article; it may not be improper to enquire, what the 
different ſenſe of it hexe is; and for what particular reaſon we are requir'd to profeſs our be- 8 
lief of God's Almighty power, in that ſenſe. Almighty, in the former article, denotes that 
ſovereign power and dominion, which God exerciſes over his creatures, more eſpecially as ſuch, 
and in right „both of his creating them, and his preſerving them in being **. Accordingly 
God declares by the prophet, in virtue of this right; I have made the earth, and created © 
man upon it. I, even my hands, have ſiretched out the heavens, and all their hoſt have 1 
commanded. He is on this account ſtyl'd, Lord of hoſts ; Lord of heaven ; Lord of the whole 
earth; Lord of heaven and earth. In the latter ſenſe, we are to underſtand his abſolute 
and irreſiſtible power of effecting whatever he deſigns, or is a poſſible object of power; with- 
out any rel:tion' to his authority, as he is the ſupreme Lord and governor of the world. 
» But having, in a proper place, already enlarg'd concerning the extent of the divine power, 
in this reſpect, I ſhall not now reſume the ſame argument, but only obſerve why we are 
hervrequird 1 0 our belief in God the Father Almighty, under this notion of omni- 
otence. nd, rs 
K 1. The ſeſſion of Chriſt at the right hand of God, properly denoting the power wherby 
he is new inveſted, It was convenient, in the clauſe of the article, to ſpecify the Almighty * 
power of God, as the object of our faith, to ſhew, that Chriſt, nevertheleſs, does not exerciſe 
this power independently, much leſs excluſively of the Father, but in concurrence, and ac- 
cording to the moſt perfect agreement with him, God till retains all the power he ever 
had, tho* he has, zi the reſtitution of all things, when Chriſt ſhall haue deliver'd up the king 
dom to him, given the execution of it into his hands. This, we ſay, muſt till be underſtood 
with a reſerve to that power which is eſſentially inherent in him as God, and therefore abſo- 
lutely inſeparable from him. And indeed, a ſeſſion at the right hand is far from importing, ac- 
cording to the common deſign of men, in giving others that mark of diſtinction, ſuch a 
communication of their power or authority, whereby they can be interpreted to diveſt them- 
ſelves of it; but, at the moſt, only implies a participation of the ſame power and authority 
radically veſted (by whqmfoever it may be executed) in them. Sometimes, indeed, it is only 
deſign'd as 2 mark of honour or favour, without ſuppoſing thoſe who are ſo plac'd, as aſſeſſors, 
in any proper or judicial act of authority. As when Solomon caus'd a ſeat to be ſet for the 
King's mother * and plac'd ber at his right hand, next to the throne; he did not defign her 
any participation of the royal power, much leſs to transfer it in ſuch a manner, as to diſ- 
claim his own right to it; but only inteuded thereby to ſhew the regard Which he ow'd to 
ber as his mother, and to diſtinguiſh her, as the King's mother, after the moſt honorary man- 
no 5 ot ng Hie nl ada | | 
Another reaſon, why God the Father Almighty is here propos'd as the object of out 
faith, may be to give us ſtill a greater and more diſtinct idea of the power of Chriſt. For if 
his-ſeſſion at the right hand of God denote a communication of the divine power to him, 
or a proper participation of it, then by eprofefling that God's power is Almighty ; we pro- 
tels, by neceſſary implication, that the power of Chriſt too is Almighty ; that every word 
is poſſible to him; that in his hand there 1s power and might ; ſo that none is able to with- 
ftand bim; and that he doth according to his vil in the. army of heaven, and among the inha- 
bitants of the earth. N r 5 ; 

W hatever then the Father doth, is, in the nature of it, poſſible to the Son, As the Father 
is Almighty, ſo is the Son Almighty; and yet with reſpect to the divine nature or eſſence, 
and ſetting alide the perſonal relation between them, they are not two Almighties, but one 
Almighty... The Father is Almighty, becauſe he is God. For the ſame reaſon, we lay the Son 


* Hao. 2 yo... 5885 E yr Toregregs | e 53 2 ite | | | 
** And therefore the word is render'd,' as Biſhop Pearſon obſerves, Omnitenens, by Tettulian and St. Augu» 
fin; and [141]5z24Tgu;, by the former of theſe fathers, Mendipotents, 
* 1 Kings. 2. 19. 0 1 80 80 _ N | 
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is almighty; as having the ſame foundation, in the Godhead, of omolpoteney with the Fathers 
an is therefore,'as to all the proper acts and effects of a power truly: divine,” equally omnip6-! 
, , . no 5 3 56179. 10 
The words explain'd in this ſenſe, have, at once, a viſible and direct tendency to animate our: 
hopes in the grace of Chriſt, and to excite our fears of his avenging Juſtice. if nothing be im- 
poffible to him that is poſſible to God; if he has an equal power with God to ſave, and to ded 
try; then we have the ſame grounds, as on the one hand, to live under che moſt awful appres 
Renfions of his majeſty; ſo, on the other hand, if we render our ſelves proper objects of them; te 
beafſur'd of all the happy effects of his love and mercy ; and to conclude, on all accounts, to pa 
that homage.and obedience. to him, which could have been due to à juſt, merciful, and An 
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From thence he (hall come to judge. 
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=27 this article we have one very important act of that power and authority ſpe⸗ 
ecify'd, which we profeſs'd a belief of our Lord's being inveſted within the former 
article. This act will conſiſt, when all mankind are ſummon'd before the tribu- 
nal of God, in his ſitting, and executing the office of a. judge, upon them. 
118 There is no great neceſſity of making a particular ' enquiry concerning, the 

place from whence he ſhall come to declare his commiſſion, and aſſert his power 
| POE to this end; that, the connection of this article with the former, plainly diſ- 
covers to be heaven, the 3 which he aſcended, and where he now fits at the right handſof 
God; that is the place which muſt contain him until his ſecond coming, when he will immediate- 
Ty repair from thence, to ſeat himfelf in a viſible and glorious throne, attended with myriads 
or Holy atgets, to paſs a final, irreverſible ſentence of happineſs or miſery upon men, according 
| t6 theſr good or evil actions in this life. 4h ach  *CEOTEDAR 
The two things principally to be confider'd, and after a more diſtin manner, in this branch 
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I. The certainty of a future judgment. And, | "75 41 
* at The perſon who, is to he our judge. f , r 

I. The certainty, according to what we here profeſs to believe of a future judgment. We have 

how a divine authority to ſertle our faith upon, concerning the truth of this fundamental artiele; 

_ nd; than which, there is no artitle eithet of natural or reveal'd religion, that has generally a 

greater influence on the minds, or morals of men. We have now a ſure word of prophecy. to 


3 


convince us, beyond all poſſibility of doubt, that God has appointed a day, wherein be will judge 
the worlg that he willbring every mark, ants judgment; that the Lord cometh, with thouſands of 


hig ſaints, to execute judgment upon all. A. disine authorityis deciſve; and in that reſpect bet · 
ter adapted to the common apprehenſions an 
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d capacities of men. It is of more force toeftabliſh 
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of aſcertaining any truth by a divine revelation, is alſo more agreeable to the temper: of the ge- 
nerality of men, who, if they ſhould have ſtrength of mind to go through a long and nice exami- 


nation of any doctrine, yet would not have ſufficient liberty of mind to examine it impartially. 
For whatever byaſs may be caſt upon our judgment in the ſearch we make, or pretend to make, afr, 


tex truth, (from a particular regard to the opinions or writings of other men, or out ot any per- 


ſonal prejudice, vanity or intereſts of our own ) that may tend to hinder us from diſcovering, 


e truth, in more intricate controverſies, or perhaps in reference to ſuch of them, as were very 


lain in themfelves, before the intereſts of this world mingled with them, and till, either through 
weakneſs or deſign, they were involv'd, either by one writer or other, in the utmoſt obſcurity; 
however, I ſay, men may be diverted, upon any of theſe accounts, from opening their eyes to the 
light of truth, or from following it; yet there can be no reſiſting the evidence of an expreſs reve- 
lation from God (and which we profeſs to believe ſo) concerning a plain matter of fact. 

Should it be granted then, that the common arguments are in themſelves concluſive, in proof of 
à judgment to come; from the natural preſages in the minds of men; of the moſt wicked, and, 


at certain intervals, the moſt atheiſtical men; and the expectations of all men in general conceru- 
ing it; or by reaſon of the apprehenſions we are under from the terrors of an unſeen vengeance 
upon. the commiſſion of fin, eſpecially of certain more heinous ſins, how ſecret ſo ever; or on àc- 
cafion of thoſe joy ful reports, which are made in our own minds, when we reflect on the good 
and pious actions done by us, tho theſe too were done in ſecret, and without regafd to any 
eld individ or reward. Or, again, when we argue from the natural defires after a ſtate of 
happineſs, wherewith all men find themſelves invincibly pofſeſsd, which ſtate, we are con- 
vinc'd from the experience of thoſe, who have all the advantages and pleaſures of this world at 


command, and uſe all the arts they can to improve their taſte of them, is not/ attainable in this 


life ;. and therefore it is highly agreeable to the wiſdom and goodneſs of God, to ſuppoſe, there 
is another life, wherein it may be attain'd, For to what wiſe or good end has God implanted 
Mrtde minds of men fuch ſtrong, ſuch uninterrupted, and general inclinations; if, after all, there 
be no true or reaſonable foundation for them? When all otter creatures, ſo far as we can obfexve, 
have agreeable entertainment provided for all their natural appetites and affections, ſhall man, 
the lord of the creation, the nobleſt work in this vilible world, be the only creature, with reſpect 


to whom, the common laws of creation, and methods of providence, do not here take place? 


iĩt is neceſſary to ſuppoſe it, in order to vindicate the juſtice of divine providence in this world, 
which ſo promiſcuouſly diſtributes the bleſſings and evils of life to wicked and good men, Sheuld 


Or ſhall he alone be acted with thoſe deluſory hopes and deſires, which he, who continually im- 
preſſes them, has for ever excluded him from all poſſibility of gratifying? Yet this argument, we 
allow, rather concludes for the zeaſonableneſs of believing a future ſtate, than directly in proof of 
2 future judgment. And becauſe, as I have on a former occaſion obſervd, it may be pretended 
that there is no abſolute neceſſity that theſe two articles ſhould be connected, the proof here urg'd 
for a future judgment, is only to be con{tder'd fo far of any force, as there may be (and that cer- 
tsinly there are) very probable reaſons, if not neceflarily concluſive, on ſuppoſition of a future 
ſtate, for the credibility of a future judgment. Or, laſtly, fhould-it be argued, and this has in- 
deed: been in allages the moſt general and prevailing argument in proof of a future judgment, that 


ir be farther obſerv/d, that indeed the bleſſings and evils of this life do not appear ſo much to be 
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diſpensd with an indiſcrimioating hand, as frequently, to all appearance, in favour of wicked 
men , who ffow in wealth and luxury, who are pofſeſs'd- of the powers, the honours, and all 
the other viſible glories of the world, ſometimes as the very rewards or known effects of their 
ins and impieties; whilſt good men are not only expos'd to the greatelt miſeries andcalamities of 


_ -life:zz but ſometimes, in conſequence of their acting as becomes good men, and upon a principle 
of ſtrict virtue and religion. Should it be inferr'd from either, or from both of theſe conſidera- 
tions, that there is a time coming, wherein a juſt God will vindicate the ſeeming inequalities of 
uch providential events here, from all imputations injurious to his juſtice, by making a viſible 


1A\h 


ther, as a man ſeparates the wheat from the tares, which were ſuffer'd for tome time to grow vp 


I lt muſt be acknowledg'd, that the main difficulty, which, in the queſtion concerning theſe promiſcuous 


and final diſtinction between wicked and good men, and ſeparating them eternally trom one ano- 


promiſcuouſly together; whatever force, I ſay, there may be in any of theſe arguments ſeparate- 
ly, or in all of them together, to convince us that there is a judgment to come; yet it muſt. be 
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events, ſo much perplex d the minds of men, rather reſpected the proſperity of the wicked, than the ſufferings 


of the good; there being no man ſo good, but his own conſcience will inform him, he deſerves what he ſuffers 
2nd that he ſuffers even leſs than his iniquities deſerve. It was therefore the proſperous ſtate of wicked men, 
(tho' the difficulty arifing from the confideration of it, is fully ſolv'd by the doctrine of a future judgment) 
which appear'd' ſo ditficultly reconcileable with the juſtice of a divine providence, that it was ſometimes made 
uſs of as matter of queſtion, whether there was, in truth, any Providence. | 11115 
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thetruth of any one propoſition, that God has ſajd it, than all the fine ſayings, or arguments, 
how ſpecious ſoever, nich the wit or reaſon of man ind can produce upon This / method 


276 Of the CREED. | BO OR IV. 
acknowledg'd a mighty advantage that we have a divine authority, and that committed to a 
ſtanding revelation, to aſſure us, God has appointed a day wherein he will judge the world. This is a 
plain declaration; not depending on a long ſeries of proots, to which ſome men may not be in a 
diſpoſition to attend, while others are leſs able to diſcover the connection of them; but which is 
obvious, and accommodated to every capacity. Let us then, how clear or ſtrong ſoever the 
natural proofs of a judgment to come may appear, yet ultimately confide, as in a more ſure: an- 
chor of hope, in this faithful ſaying, and accept it with all chankfulneſs to God. 
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Concerning the perſon, who is to judge the world. 


"HAT Chriſt is the perſon, who, according to the preſent confeſſion of our faith, is to. 
& come to judge the world, will not be diſputed: But this is not what I here intend to be- 
ſow a diſtin ſection upon, tho' in few words as poſſible, My delign here, is to conſider, how 
our Lord, in reſpect to his character as God and man in one perſon,1s peculiarly qualify'd to be 
our judge. 3 5 | OE cas „ 
When we conſider him as man, as ſenſible of the common paſſions and frailties of human 
nature, as knowing experimentally whereof we are made, and as being touch'd with a feeling 
of our condition, we have the ſtrongeſt grounds to hope, that the judicial proceedings at the 
laſt day will be temper'd with all the equity, that the nature or circumſtances of our crimes ij 
admit. If Chriſt. abſtracting from his human nature, ſhould appear in all the glory and 3 
the divine, or diſcover thoſe terrible effects of them, which he did in the delivery of the law on 
mount Sizai, who would be able to abide his coming, or ts endure when he appearerh? How could 
the beſt and moſt holy of his ſervants as much as bear the thoughts of ſtanding in judgment 
before him. Ss Toner | 9s), 5 | . 
4 It might, perhaps, have been thought more ſuitable to the awful ſolemnity of the laſt 
« gay, and the dignity and glory wherein Chriſt will then appear, if he had been deſcribd 
« under the character of our judge, as the Son of God, the brightneſs of his Father's glory, the. 
«© expreſs image of his perſon; or in thoſe other magnificent terms, wherein he is ſo often 
« ſpoken ot in the prophetical writings. But {ill it is more ſuitable to the ſtate and conditi- 
« on of mankind, and his tender compaſſion towards them, that when he ſpeaks of coming to 
judge the world, he ſhould rather give us an idea of his human, than of his divine nature, 
„ For, indeed, when we confider the infinite perfections of the divine nature, and at what 
« an infinite diſtance our fins have ſeparated us from it; had the eternal God himſelf, with- 
© out the interpoſal of a mediator, thought fit to convene the world in judgment before 
„him? alas! the beſt of men would have been ſo oppreſsd with the glory of his majeſty, and 
« the ſenſe of their own demerits, that they muſt of neceſſity, under the beſt grounded hopes, 
% have ſunk into great deſpondencyof mind. But, on the other hand, when we conſider that 
« our judge has taken upon him our*human nature; this is matter of unſpeakable. conſolati- 
“ on to penitent ſinners, under the apprehenſions of all the fins, with which they ſtand 
„ charg'd 3 and cannot fail to give them greater boldneſs of acceſs to their judge, by pre- 
venting every anxious thought, which might ariſe. from, a conſciouſneſs of their own frail- 
ties, or from any ſuppos'd rigour in his proceedings. He that aſſum'd our nature. 
and has done and ſufferd ſo much for us in it, will, certainly ſhew all the lenity and ten- 
derneſs to it, which can conſiſt with the terms of evangelical obedience. For what the 
apoſtle ſpeaks of Jeſus Chriſt, as our High Prieſt, may, with equal propriety, be applyd..t6. 
„him, as executing this office of his judiciary and regal power. We have not à judge, wha. 
cannot be rouch'd with the feeling of our infirmities; but who was in all points tempted like as 
« we are, yer without fin, Let us therefore go boldly unto the throne of grace, that we ob 
tai mercy, and find grace and help in time of need. © „„ „„ 
How is it poſſible for the belt man living, without fear or trembling, to conſider, that he 
mutt one day ſtand in judgment before a juſt, omniſcient, and all- powerful God, in order 
to be ſentenc d to an eternity of happineſs. or miſery, according to the good or evil he has 
“done in his life? But if any thing can allay the terror of ſuch a conſideration, it muſt be 
* this; that our judge is the Saviour of the world, the one mediator between God and man, 
4 the man Ch ig Feſas. — 1 2 
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„ And therefore; e e that our Lord himſelf affigos his ta uman na- 


4 türe, with che inftmities of It, upon him, äs one” reaſon,” ip part b why God . hath 
-«: conſtituted him to be the Judge of the world. The Fat her, fays he, hath given bim ant bori- 
-** ty to execute judgment, becauſe be is the Sn of man K. And accotdingly, ih the twentieth 
-&: chapter of St. Matthew's goſpel where he more 'particutarly deſcribes.” the ſolemn 


— * 


. -<: 4nd awful proceſs of the laſt judgment, tho? he ſpeaks of it N nigh and lofty terms, 

« and repreſents himſelf ſurrounded with myriades of angels, fitting upon the throne of his 
« glory; yet, to moderate that dread and aſtoniſhment, which would ariſe in the minds of 
&« his moſt faithful and true diſciples, from a ſenſe of his divine preſence and majeſty, he..is 
*Ppleagd, even in the midſt of his triumphs. and all the glorious appearances, wherein his di- 
*« yinity will then ſhine forth, to ſtyle himſelf the Son of man. It is probably for the ſame 
« reaſon, that the apoſtle, ſpeaking by direction of the Holy Spirit of God, concerning the 
ce laſt judgment, tells us, it will be executed, by the man, whom God hath ordaind Þ, 

Of affinity with the foregoing conſideration, is that of Chriſt's being, as man, head of the 
church, and exerciſing, in this capacity, a judicial power over mankind. God having deſign'd 
to deſtroy the infernal Babylon, the powers of darkneſs, and to erect to himſelf a new and 
holy city, in the privileges whereof, all mankind, who would comply with the conditions of 
them, might partake; it was highly agreeable to the divine wiſdom, that a human perſon 
ſhould be plac'd at the head of this ſociety, to preſcribe the rules, and exemplify the dußi 
of it; to inform and govern the members which ſhould compoſe it, and according to thpſe 
rules, and their neglect or performance of thoſe duties. finally to paſs ſentence upon them: 
And not only ſo, but to puniſh the refractory and contumelious, who ſhould: refuſe to come 
Into this ſociety, or the proper deſign of it, by a more ſtrict, holy, and regular courſe of life. 
But what I here obſerve, more peculiarly relates to us, as profeſsd and incorporated members 
6f this ſociety ; and the inference I would draw from it, is, that the relation, wherein, we 
find to Chriſt, as the head of it, gives us that aſſurance of his favour, and his tender com- 
ffion towards us, when we ſhall be conven'd into judgment before him, which no other e- 
fallen, that we are capable of conceiving, could have given. And accordingly, tho I have 
zecounted for thoſe words, the Fat her bath given him authority to execute judgment, becauſe. ho 
Bahe Fon of man, upon the former principle; yet St. Auguſtin (and they are capable of being 
&plain'd in both ſenſes) reſolves the reaſon of Chriſt's judicial power into his character , ag 
Read of the church, tho' there was no neceſſity for his excluding the other ſenſe. +- 


; It was neceſſary, notwithſtanding, that the Lord, by whom we are to be judg'q, ſhould be 


ton; that when he comes to execute judgment, mercy and truth might meet together ; righ- 
tt faefs and peace kiſs each other, The wiſeſt, the beſt of men, and of the moſt penetrating 
minds are liable, in judging of what comes before them, to make - wrong, judgments,. from 
want of evidence, of a perfect knowledge, as to the motives, or other circumſtances of the fact 
robe enquir'd into, or. the ends for which it was done. All which conſiderations tend very 
muck to alter the quality of any action, whether good or evil, and to render it reſpectively 
more or leſs criminal, or in a like proportion commendable. And yet the deceitfulneſs of 
human virtue is ſuch, that the conduct of men, even as to the brighteſt part of their cha- 
rafter, is often made up of little more than external appearances; but thoſe ſo artfully diſ- 
guis'd, that they inevitably miſlead little and weak minds, and ſometimes perſons of the great- 
eſt penetration, into wrong Judgments. So that they call good evil, and evil good; put bitter 
for ſweet, and ſweet for bitter: Applauding ſuch actions as are done upon the moſt vile and 
difhonourable motives, and with the moſt infamous views. Nay, there are certain actions of 
defigning men that not only draw the eyes of the world upon them, but recommend them 
t6*favour and eſteem ; which yet are moſt abominable in the ſight of him, whoſe infinite 
knowledge peculiarly qualifies him to judge not according to appearance, but to judge righteous 
ſungment. ; 75 3 | . 
£ Fi conſideration, that the judgment is God's, not in the original ſenſe of theſe words ++, which 
only denoted that the judges among the 7/7aelires deriv'd their commiſſion from God, but as it 
ſignifies God's immediate determination concerning the matter, or perſon to be judg'd, removes 
all poſſibility of doubt, as to the truth or rectitude of his judgment, And, indeed, if God 
\ governs the world, and is to judge it in 7;ghteoſneſs, the ſame reaſon, upon which we ſuppoſe 
he will judge it, ſuppoſes him, at the ſame time, omniſcient. It were better, upon the queſtion 
conterning the happineſs or miſery of men, to all eternity, that there ſhould be no final judg- 
ment, than that he who is to be our judge, and from whoſe ſentence there lies no appeal, ſhould 
be capable of making a wrong judgment; BE 9199 Dolls MU: 
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278 Of the CREED. BO o & IV. 
As we are betray'd, by outward ſhew and appearance, to judge falſly, both concerning other 
perſons and things, we are alſo very apt to be impos'd upon in the judgment we make of our own 
actions: Vanity, intereſt, prejudice, or inclination, give ſuch falſe colours to them, that it is 
ſometimes very difficult for us to diſcover the grounds of them, in a true light. So that it hap- 
pens, on certain occaſions, even while we imagine we are doing our duty, or deſerve applauſe 
for what we do, God, whoſe thoughts are not as our thoughts, and who perfectly ſees the ſecret 
ſprings that put us in motion, is highly diſpleasd and offended with us. Let us take the beſt 
care we can, our hearts will ſtill be deceitful, and apt to impoſe upon us. God only, who i, 
greater than our hearrs, and knoweth all thirgs, can infallibly judge concerning the merits of our in- 
tentions and behaviour, when he ſits in judgment upon them. We may have reaſonable and well- 
rounded hopes of our own fincerity, according to the preſent diſpoſition of mind, which we are 
fn But we may not be ſo perfectly aſſurd, whether any previous, ſiniſter cauſe, which may now 
bays eſcap'd our memory, did not concur towards the good we do, or the particular manner of 
doing it. | | | | 
Astbe judgments of God therefore are true and righteous altagether, and his judgments only, he 
appropriates to himſelf the right of bringing every work into judgment, with every ſecret thing : 
the darkneſs h deth not from him XX, He knoweth the hearts of all men *; and underſtandeth all the ima- 
ginations of their thoughts . He knoweth the this gs that come into our mind, every one of them {+ ; 
and no thought can be witholden from him **, There is not 4 word in our. tongues, but he knoweth it 
altogetter {| 4h TIT IE 7ͤ 8 
Ic is our duty, nevertheleſs, to examine, with all the care we can, our own conſciences; and 
we may, upon a ſtrict examination of them, have, if not abſolutely an infallible, yet a moral and 
well grounded aſſurance, ſufficient for our comfort and ſatisfaction, that the reports they make to 
us concerning our good or evil actions are honeſt and true. At the laſt day too, when God ſhall 
judge the ſecrets of men by Jefus Chriſt, they are repreſented as accus'd, or elſe excusd, by their vmn 
conſciences. But, it is reaſonable to ſuppoſe, the minds of men will then be open'd to the light and 
reflections of conſcience, after a different manner from what they are at preſent. Who knows 
whether they will not, to prevent too great a delay of the judicial proceſs, be ſo illuminated, as 
to have a clear and perfect view, if not perhaps a full view, at once, of all the actions, and all 
the circumſtances of them, which they did in this life; immediately upon God's producing the 
book of remembrance concerning them {which was written before him © > Then will be preſented to 
their minds ſeveral things, which they had wholly, or in too ſlight a manner, paſe'd over their 
accounts of in this life: And thoſe crimes, which give them here no great pain or uneaſineſs of 
mind, and which they charg'd upon inadvertency or ſurprize, upon weakneſs, or their conſider- 
ing them, as the mere common effects of human frailty, will be reſolvd into their true principles, 
and appear to carry in them a far more malignant guilt than they apprehend. As, on the other 
hand, in the light wherein we ſhall diſcover our good actions, all the impure mixtures of ſelf- 
love, which enter'd into the compoſition of them, (which are now often conceal'd from us, and 
induſt1 ionfly by our own fault) will then appear, to diveſt us of that merit, which we were wil- 
ling to arrogate to our ſelves in them. So that, in many reſpects, while we imagin'd we were 
doing our duty, we ſhall plainly perceive, that we were, in truth, only following our inclinati- 


on, or perhaps gratifying our vanity. Who can tell what the force and activity of à pure ſpirit 
may he, when diſengag'd from the corruptible body, and the laws of union with it, which now 


preſſes it down, and, by virtue of that union, obſtructs or retards the proper motions of it? 


What is hereſuppos'd may be thought more probable, if we do but conſider the light, which 


ſometimes appears to diffuſe itſelf in the minds of dying ſinners, and occaſions that quick com- 
prehenſive view of their ſins, and, in conſequence, that pungent ſenſe of them, which till 


then they were never ſenſible of. Some perfons, who have been recover'd, by a ſpecial mercy of 


God, out of the very jaws of death, and when theligaments, which now tie the body and foul 
together, were in part, or in great meaſure, broken, and ſo the ſoul left more at liberty, to act 


according to the natural force of it, may poſſibly have experienc'd ſome degree of that light, the 
kind whereof I. here mention; a light, like the word of God, 

any two-edged ſword, piercing even wito the dividing aſunder of ſoul and ſpirit, and of the joints and 
inarrow; a diſcerncr of the thoughts and intents of the heart; and whereby the whole ſeries of their 
paſt ſins and offences was repreſented to them with their more aggravating circumſtances, after 


quick and powerful; and ſharper than 


a manner, and with a force unknown before. 


I do not at all doubt but there are perſons now living, who can atteſt the truth of what is here 
obſerv'd, from their own experience. The greateſt wonder is, (but what account can be given 
of the infatuarion we are under in this body of fin and death) that they, who have been once thus 


 enlightned, and taſted of the heavenly gift, and the powers of the world to come. Should be able ſo far 
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to deface the ſtrong and deep impreſſions then made on them, 
on, or under the moſt violent circumſtances of it, to fall away. 


I his may ſerve to give us ſome account, how the ſouls of the muſt ſtupid and relentleſs ſinners 
in this life, when the veil under which they now ſee their guilt ſo very imperfectly, ſhall be re- 
moy'd, will, in a future life, diſcover the folly, the ridiculouſneſs, and deformity of their ſins 
by an inward light more inſupportable to them, in the reflections it cauſes them to make, than 
the external flames of Hell itſelf. | : 
However, as we are capable, when moſt of all enlightned, of making wrong judgments, and 
we are to be judg'd by the ſecret intents of the heart, which God alone perfectly knows the moti- 
ons and true ſtate of, in order to our having a true, infallible, and final award paſ#d upon us in 
the day of judgment, it was neceſſary, that he, who knows al! things, and all men, and needs not that 
any ſhould teſtify of man, and who knows what is in man &, ſhou}d be our judge. This argument, in- 
deed, why he ſhould be fo, is plainly inſinuated in the following exhortation of the apoſtle. 
| Therefore * nothing before the time, until the Lord come, who both will bring to light the hidden things 


of darkneſs, and will make manifeſt the counſels of the heart, and then ſhall every man, as he truly : 
er ves, have praiſe of God , > | 


as in any future time of temptati- 


So oe bo oo gp oy E yp got gy g Un gu 


From thence be ſhall come to judge the quick and the dead. 


IN the former part of the article, we profeſs to believe a future judgment, and by whom we 

are to be judgd. We are here to conſider the ſubjects of judgment more eſpecially in regard 
to mankind; and thoſe are all men, comprehended, as to all other diſtinctions, under this one 
diſtinction, of the quick and the dead, Thoſe who never taſted death, ſhall be judg'd, as thoſe who 


ſhall be raisd to life again, for that end, from the dead. | 

This doctrine is founded upon plain teſtimonies of ſcripture. Chriſt was ordair'd of God to be the 
judge of quick and dead |. He ſhall judge the quick and the dead at his appearing, and his kingdom + 
He is ready to judge t he quick and the dead **. There is no way of evading the argument we draw + 
trom theſe words, to prove, that at the day of judgment thoſe who are alive ſhall be judg'd, as 
well as thoſe who had been really in the ſtate of the dead, but by ſaying, that the words 
dead and alive, are not to be underſtood in theſe paſſages as literally ſpoken, but only in a figu- 
rative and metaphorical ſenſe ; as when men are term'd dead in treſpaſſes and ſins; when they. 
are exhorted to be dead unto ſin, but alive unto God. There is a paſſage to the former purpoſe in the 
f fteenth chapter of the firſt epiſtle to the Corinthians; about which, interpreters have been long 
and very much perplex'd, The apoſtle there puts the queſtions Whar ſhall they do who are baptiz/d 
for the dead; if the dead riſe not at all, why are they then baptiz'd for the dead? That is, to what end 
do we expoſe our ſelves to the greateſt ſufferings and perſecutions of this world, in preach- 
ing the goſpel for the ſake and benefit of infidels, who, with reſpect to the life and power of the 
true religion, I here, according to a uſual metaphor, term dead; if there be no reſurrection, or 
future ſtate, why do we endeavour their converſion at the hazard of every thing that is dear, or 
valuable to us in this life? As the whole text, in a manner, is made up of figurative expreſſions, 
and the ſenſe we ſeverally put upon them, is juſtify?d by the like expreſſion in other places of ſcrip- 
ture, and by the reaſonableneſs of putting the like conſtruction upon them here, it does not ſeem 
improbable that this, after all, may be the true ſenſe. That to do any thing for another perſon 
ſignifies what is done to be deſign'd in favour, or for the benefit of that perſon, is evident from ſo 
many paſlages in the New Teſtament, that this ſenſe of the expreſſion will not be diſputed. That 
to be baptized may juſtly be interpreted to ſignify the being exposd to ſufferings and perſecu- 
tions, is evident form theſe words of our Saviour, ſpeaking of his paſſion; I have a baptiſm to be 
baptized with. And indeed the whole context, if regard be had to it, requires, that the words 
fhould be explain'd in this ſenſe; particularly the verſe immediately following, wherein the 
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ſame thread of argument is purſued, and which ſeems to be deſign'd as explanatory of it; 
And why ſtaud we, while we are thus endeavouring to convert the heathen world, in jeopardy : 
every hour *. There will be no diſpute as to the word dead ; It is (and upon that occaſion | have 
gone a little out of my way to explain this text) confeſſedly a figurative expreſſion, to ſignify 
men in a ſinful or unregenerate ſtate; or men of this world not Profeſſing the true faith, or not 
living in the true fear of God, In this ſenſe it is us'd by our bleſſed Saviour himſelf; Suffer the 
4424 60 go and bury the dead. Which paſſage therefore obviates another difficulty, which may be 
Taisd againſt the explication that has been given of theſe words, from the uſe of the word de 
in the ſame ſentence, both in a literal and metaphorical ſenſe. For if ſuch a uſe of it was here 
made, as we muſt neceſſarily acknowledge it was, by our Saviour, why might it not alſo, after 
his example, be made by the apoſtle ? But tho? the term dead is ſometimes takep in an improper 
ſenſe, where the context or reaſon of the thing obliges us to con ſider and explain it in that ſenſe ; 
yet the literal acceptation of words ſhould always be kept to, where there is no ſuch viſible occa- 
ſion of departing from it. Now the manner of Chrif's coming to judgment, as repreſented in 
ſcripture, when men ſhall be eating and drinking, as in the days of Noah; as marrying and giving 
in marriage ſuppoſes that they ſhall be judg'd at the ſame time with the dead, and immediately 
upon their diſcovering theſe real and proper actions of lite; or elſe that they ſhall be reſerv'd for 
a ſeparate and diſtin time of judgment. But there is no appearance in ſcriptue, that our Savi- 
our will ſit ſeparately in judgment upon the dead and the living. A# nations ſhall then be gathered 
before him. He ſhall ſend bis angels with a great ſound of the trumpet, and they ſhall gather together his 
eleft, from the four winds, from one end of heaven to the other. And when they are thus gathered to- 
gether, they ſhall be plac'd on his right-hand, and the wicked on his left, and che final ſentence be 
there reſpectively pronounc'd upon them. Upon the elect; Come, ye bleſſed of my Father, inherit 
0 the kingdom prepared for you from the beginning of the world. Upon the wicked; Depars from me, ye 
curſed, into everlaſting fire, prepared for the devil and his angels. This is the ſcripture account of the 
general and laſt judgment; there are no grounds from them, or in reaſon, to believe, there will 
be two judgments. And if but one judgment, and all mankind are to be judg'd, then thoſe who 
are alive at the coming of our Lord mult of neceſſity be judg'd, and at the ſame time, with thoſe 
who ſhall be rais'd to life again to that end. There is but one thing which has the leaſt ſhew of 
an objection, that lies againſt what is here aſſerted. It is ſaid z that thoſe, who, at our Saviour's 
firſt appearance, are alive, ſhall immediately die, and after death revive again, to be judg'd to- 
ether with thoſe, who are rais'd out of their graves. This objection has no other ground bit 
thoſe paſſages in ſcripture, wherein it is declar'd, that all men ſhall die; particularly, wherenghe 
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Holy Spirit declares, it is appointed for all men once to die, and after this the 7 loment But thieke is 
no neceſſity of interpreting theſe words concerning every particular per ſon, in the ſtricteſt k, 

(for then no one perſon could ever have have been tranſlated) but only concerning the ſtate Ind 

condition of mankind in general. There are, on the other hand, two or three plain texts of Hip- 
ture, which directly prove, that thoſe, who are alive at the appearing of Chriſt ſhall not die, in 
{ric ſenſe z but only ſuffer ſuch a change in their bodies, as may be proper to qualify them for an 
entrance into that future ſtate,to which they ſhall be conſign'd. We,ſays the apoſtle , which are alive, 
and remain unto the coming of the Lord, ſhall not prevent them which are afleep. For the Lord 
himſelf ſhall deſcend from heguen with afhout, with the voice of the archangel, and the trump of God; 
and the dead in Chriſt ſhall riſe firſt, Then we which are alive, and remain, ſhall be caught up to- 
get her with them in the clouds, to meet the Lord in the air, and ſo ſball we be ever with the Lord. 
To this effect the apoſtle argues in another plac e. We ſhall not all ſleep, but we ſhall al be chang dA. 
And in the following verſe, the dead ſbal be raid incorruptible, and we ſball be chang d. It plain- 
ly appears from the former paſlage, that thoſe who are alive when our Saviour comes to judge the 
world, ſhall not paſs through a ſtate of death in order to be raisd again to judgment. And from 
the two latter texts, we have the reaſon. inſinuated why there is no neceſlity for their paſſing 
through à ftate of death to that end; becauſe they ſhall ſuffer a change proper to the ſtate, to 
which they ſhall he judge d; tho? it is not now neceſſary for us diſtinctly to know, wherein that 


change is to confiſt, or after what manner it will be effeted,, 
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ARTICLE VII. 
T believe in the Holy Ghoſt, 


Es C H A. P. . : 
I believe in. 


_ o / Believe, which ſtands at the head of the creed, but is to be underſtood 
eas pretix'd to all the ſubſequent articles, and to every branch of them 
in it, is here, upon the confeſſion we make of our faith in the Holy 
= Ghoſt, expreſſſy repeated, Tho! this repetition, indeed, was not made 
YI in ſeveral of the ancient creeds, which only connected the other ar- 
E ticles with it, and as they are connected with one another, by a con- 
junction. Tho in ſome creeds this profeſſion of our faith was alſo par- 
UAE REIT ticularly ſpecify'd before the ſecond article, relating to the perſon and 
character of the Son: And the reaſon why it is now there omitted 
yet repeated in this article, may be, that the divinity of the Hely Ghoſt, to which I may, 
add his perſonality, have been more diſputed, than either the divine nature, or perſonal 
ſubſiſtence of the Son, in the unity of the Godhead, Tho! we have, if not ſo great variery 
of proofs, yet equally clear and ſatisfactory proofs, in both reſpects, when the Holy Ghoſt, 
as when the Son is propos'd as the object of our faith. Upon this account, it is probably, that 
the repetition here made, notwithſtanding it was omitted in the ancient creeds, yet wasthought 
proper to be retain'd in the Roman creed; as hereby we are not only ſupposd to confeſs 
that we believe the Holy Ghoſt to be, in a true and proper ſenſe, a perſon, but to be alſo, in 
truth a divine perſon ; the object of our love and hope, of our truſt and adoration ; equal to 
the other two perſons, with reſpect to his Godhead, tho? conſider'd as inferior, with reſpect 
to the order, according to which he ſubſiſts in it; and the foundation whereof, we expreſs by 
his proceeding from them both. 5 3 | |; 
In this article therefore, we do not barely profeſs that there is a Holy Ghoſt, but to believe 
that he is truly and effentially God; and that we ought therefore to pay him the duties of 
love and affiance, of dependence and worſhip, as God; the ſame duties which are ſuppos'd 
incumbent on us when, in the firſt article, we profeſs to believe in God the Father. What 
is here ſaid, is perfectly agreeable to the doctrine of the fifth article of our church; whereby 
it is declar'd, that, the Holy Ghoſt, proceeding from the Father and the Son, is of one ſubſt ance, 
majeſty and glory, with the Father and the Son, very and eternal God, | 
But becauſe the principal arguments againſt the doctrine of the Trinity have been already 
contider'd, and do not, in point of reaſon, particularly lie againſt the divinity of the Holy 
Ghoſt, but againſt the doctrine of a plurality of divine perſons in general; (for it is equally 
reconcileable to all our ideas of the divine nature, that there ſhould be three, as that there 
ſhould be two perſons in the unity of it:) Therefore I ſhall not have occaſion to add any 
thing farther concerning the Holy Ghoſt, as, ſtrictly ſpeaking, the third perſon of the ever- 
blefied Trinity, but confine my ſelf, — the next head, to ſhew, that he is, in a proper ſenſe, 
eee 
a 
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2 perſon; a perſon truly divine; and having done this, to conſider, what we are to conceive, 
as to his proceſſion, and what are, or have been his offices, extraordinary and ordinary, in re- 
lation to us, or to the church of God. | 
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I believe in the holy Ghoſt. _ © 


5. 


Am to ſhew, in the firſt place, under this head, according to the method propos d, that 
the Holy Ghoſt is properly a perſon, and not, as the Sabellians maintain'd, a mere qua- 
lity, power, or operation of the divine being. Which hereſy, ſo ſoon as it began to ſpread 
itſelf, was univerſally condemn'd by the orthodox *. Yet we do not deny, that, according 
to a uſual metonymy in ſcripture, and profane authors, of the effect for the cauſe, the graces 
of the Holy Spirit influencing the minds or hearts of men, are call'd by the name of the Ho- 
Iy Spirit. In this ſenſe it is urg'd, that God declares he will pour out his Spirit upon all 
%; that where the Spirit of the Lord is, there is liberty 5 that the Holy Ghoſt dwelleth in us; 
and that God will give his Spirit to every one that ass it. But how does it follow, if the 
Holy Ghoſt be ſometimes ,us'd in a figurative ſenſe, therefore it is never usd in the holy 
ſcriptures in a. proper ſenſe, or as denoting him a true perſonal agent ; eſpecially where ſuch 
actions are attributed to him, as cannot, with any propriety, be attributed either to the per- 
ſon of the Father, or of the Son. If we can really ſhew, that the ſcriptures do ſpeak of cer- 
tain actions belonging, in ſo peculiar a ſenſe, to him, then all the arguments from other figura- 
tive expreſſions of ſcripture, whether particularly reſpecting his operations, or of a like kind, 
where perſonal actions are aſcrib'd to mere qualities; (as when 1t is ſaid, Charity ſufferetb 
long, and is kind; Charity envieth not; Charity vaunteth not itſelf ; 1s not puffed up; doth not 
behave - itſelf unſeemly.) Theſe arguments, we ſay, will conclude nothing againſt the perſonal 
ſubſiſtence of the Holy Spirit in the divine nature, and that it might, with equal appearance 
of reaſon, be argued, theſe perſonal actions being attributed to charity, therefore the man, in 
or by whom charity thus operates, is not a perſonal agent. : a+ 1 
Now, to confirm what we here aſſert, concerning the perſonality of the Holy Ghoſt, cer- 
tain actions are really attributed to him in the ſame ſenſe, and according to as full and ſig- 
nificant a manner of expreſſion, as they could have been attributed to him, on ſuppoſition of 
his having been really a perſon, He promiſes his apoſtles, upon his departure from them, to 
ſend the Comforter that be may abide with them for ever F. He ſpeaks of him, as he would 
have done ofa true and real perſon. The world cannot receive him, becauſe it ſeeth him not, neither 
knoweth bin . He tells them, if he go not away, the Comforter will not come to them ; 
but if he go away, he will ſend him unto them r. All theſe expreſſions have reference to 
ſo many diſtin& perſonal actions, and ſo viſibly that had our Saviour really deſign'd to de- 
ſcrive the Holy Ghoſt as, in a proper ſenſe, a perſon, there could have been no occation for de- 
{riving him in more ſtrong or proper terms. But, to ſhew yet farther, that, by the character 
of-the Holy Ghoſt, we are to underſtand ſomething more than the bare effuſion, or power of 
divine grace; he is join'd in the tenour cf the ſame commiſſion, which the apoſtles receiv'd 
to preach and baptize, with the Father, and the Son. But to authorize them to preach, as 
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* Dr. Cudworth particularly obſerves, that the orthodox Anti-arian fathers did all of them zealouſty cor 
demn Sabellianiſm ; the doctrine whereof is no other than this, that there was but one N AA 
zular individual eflence of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghoſt 3 and conſequently, that they were indeed 
ut three ſeveral names, or notions, or modes of one and the ſelf-ſame thing. From whence ſuch ab- 
furdities as theſe would follow, that the Father's begetting the Son, was nothing but one name, notion, or 
mode of the: deity's begetting another; or elſe the fame deity under one notion, begetting itſelf under 
another notion: And when, again, the Son, or Word, is ſaid to have been incarnate, and to have ſuffer d 
death for us upon the croſs ; that it was nothing but a mere logical mode of the deity, that was incarnate 
and ſuffer'd, or elſe the whole deity under one particular notion or mode only, Intell. Syſt p. 605. 80 
chat what Juſtin Martyr obſerves, in his dialogue with Trypbo the Jeu, that the Son, or the aby was not 
atopadl Hb, dna N dp” iregiy T1, not only another in name from the Father, but in number, or 
by wax. of perſonal ſubſiſtence, is equally applicable, and, in the ſenſe of all the orthodox fathers, to the 
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that commiſſion runs, in the name of a quality, power, or operation, was a way of ſpeakingz 
eſpecially upon an occaſion when all equivocal expreſſions were to be avoided; no leſs incor 
venient than unuſual. It was alſo, could it in any caſe be admitted, yet in that place v 
improper, as being altogether redundant and unneceſſary. All the power of God, and of 
22 which was requiſite to render their commiſſion authentick, and to ſupport them in the 
diſcharge of it, being already granted in their names. TERS Ch CO SCENES OES 
But St. Paul, in ſpeaking concerning the different diſtributions of divine grace by the Hol 
Spirit, {till puts the queſtion relating to his perſonality more out of all doubt. For thoſe 
different diſtributions plainly import, ſo far as we can argue from the moſt proper and na- 
tural ſignification of words, a difference between the gift or operation, and the principle from 
which it flows: That principle is expreſfly term'd the Holy Ghoſt. If therefore there be any 
difference between the cauſe and the effect, the Holy Spirit muſt be underſtood as a principle 
diſtin from his gifts: And that principle not being God the Father, or the Son, but mention'd 
as a diſtinct principle, and by a diſtin name from them, and as having perſonal actions really at- 
tributed to him, muſt of neceſſity conſtitute a diſtin perſon from them. N 
I.! here is one action, in particular, which ſuppoſes an impropriety, that cannot be accounted for, 
inmaking the Holy Spirit no more than a divine power or quality ; however by a more harſh me- 
taphor, God may be ſaid to ſend a power or a quality, or to ſpeak of that power in terms, which 
might be properly apply'd to denote a perſon ; yet to ſay, that the power ſent by him, tho? it 
s no perſonal ſubſiſtance, intercedes to him, as the Holy Spirit is confeſſed to do, would be, in 
her words, fince we cannot diſtingniſh the power of God from his eſſence, to ſay, that he in- 
tercedes to himſelf. | hp 
But, indeed, the greateſt, and moſt diſtinguiſhing character of any perſonal agent, is, and this 
brings the perſonality of the Holy Ghoſt ſtill nearer toour common way of conceiving things,that 
he is a voluntary and free agent. Now the ſelf-ſame Spirit is not only repreſented by the apoſtle 
as working very different effects upon men, but as dividing to every man ſeverally as he will. 
Should it then be granted farther, and contrary to what we have been arguing, that a quality 
may be ſaid, after a manner not altogether improper, to be ſent, to come, to go, or to abide 
with men, and even to intercede ro the perſon by whom it is commiſſion'd ; yet no forms of 
Tpeech can juſtify our aſcribing to a quality a diſtin, proper, and arbitrary power of choice. 
II. If the Holy Ghoſt be a perſon, there will be little occaſion to inſiſt upon the proofs of his 
being a x v4 perſon ; ſeeing thoſe very arguments which conclude for his perſonality, would 
certainly, had we no other, conclude very ſtrongly in proof of his divinity. His being equally 
join'd in granting the ſame commiſſion with the Father and the Son, which ſuppoſes an equal 
ower : His miſſion to guide men into all truth, which ſuppoſes him omniſcient : His being faid 
4a dwell in our bodies, as in his own temple, which yet are calld the temple of God, and the 
members of Chriſt, ſuppoſes that our prayers and adorations, and all other acts of divine worſhip, 
'ought equally to be addreſs'd to him. All theſe arguments, we inter, prove him, by direct im- 
Plication, to be really and truly God, For it is not to be imagin'd, that the ſupreme heing,ſhould 
diſtinguiſh any perſon or being, who is not truly God, not only by attributing to him his proper 
and eſſential perfections, but by permitting him to ſhare in common all the honours of divine 
worſhip, and every act of homage and adoration, proper to it; to be join'd with the Father and 
the Son in the form of baptiſm, in the doxologies, in the apoſtolical benedictions, ſome of which, 
in the natural ſenſe of them, imply an invocation to him. What poſlible grounds can we have to 
believe, that God, who is ſo jealous of his honour, who has ſo expreſſly declar'd, that he will not 
give his glory to another, and who cannot, conſiſtently with the perfections of his nature, give it 
to another, ſhould yet admit any perſon, who is not truly God, to an equal participation with 
him, in the moſt ſolemn rites, acts, and expreſſions of divine worſhip. 1 
Beſides theſe characters of divine authority and omniſcience attributed to the Holy Spirit, and 
his partaking with the Father and the Son in the acts of divine worſhip, the grace of ſanctificati- 
on, his peculiar work, the power of juſtifying us *, the nature of the offences committed againſt 
him, which are, in ſome reſpects, more unpardonable than thoſe committed againſt the Son, or 
even againſt the Father himſelf +, neceſſarily ſuppoſe him, if he be a perſon, to be a divine 
perſon; theſe being powers and characters proper only to the divine being, and which cannot be- 
long to any creature. n 
It is farther urg'd for the divinity of the Holy Ghoſt, that he is call'd God, not in a metapho- 
rical, but in a proper ſenſe. Why, ſaith St. Peter to Ananias, hath Satay fill d thy heart to lye anto the 
Holy Ghoſt ? Thou haſt not lyed unto men, but unto God.. The fame action whereby the Holy Ghoſt 
was affronted, is ſaid in other words, to be lying to God; and therefore, according to the 
"moſt natural conſtruction of them, muſt be interpreted to terminate on the ſame Object. When 
it is ſaid again, that all ſcripture is given by inſpiration of God; and yet that the prophets ſpake, 
as they were mov'd by the Spirit of God S; the ſame effect being attributed to the Holy Ghoſt and to 
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ding to an improper way of ſpeaking; as Moſes was ſaid to be a God unto P har ab 
giſtrates are call'd'Gods, in right of their acting by an Authority deriv'd from God - beſjdes that 


be wiſe unto ſobriety, and to Fa. as near as we can, to the light, which the rig e 
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proceeded, or after what manner his proceſſion is to be conſider'd, as diſtin& from the eneargon 
of the Son. If, in ſome caſes, we are obliged by our adverſaries to explain our ſelves after a 
more diſtinct manner, than the very terms and expreſſions in fcripture will allow, we ſhould en- 
deavour, at leaſt, only to make uſe of ſuch forms of ſpeech, as moſt naturally ariſe out of them: 
Now fo far the reaſon of diſtinguiſhing between the generation of the Son, and the proceſſion, of 
the Holy Ghoſt, does appear not to be ill founded; that the ſecond perſon being-ſtyPd the Son, 
it is more agrecable to that relation, and our common way of conceiving the foundation of ity 
that he ſhould be ſaid to he generated; as the Holy Ghoſt, being repreſented to us under the 
name and character of a Spirit, it is more agreeable to our conceiving the manner of his ſubſiſting 
in the Godhead, by way of proceſſion or ſpir ation. And as he is the third perſon, it is alſo more 
reaſonable for us to ſuppoſe, that he ſhould derive from both the other perſons ; and that the Son, 
deing the ſecond perſon, ſhould derive from the father only. There have been warm dif pars 
upon this point, in the church, and which contributed very much to diſturb the peace ob it: > 1 
the council of Conſtantinople it was only declar d, that the Holy Ghoſt proceeded from, the Fache 
And the council of Epheſus determin'd, that no addition ſhould be made to the Conſtantinopolitah 
creed. The L tins afterwards, contrary to the determination of that council, aſſerting, that 
the Holy Ghoſt proceeded from the Father and the Son, were condemn'd by the Greeks for adding 
to the faith. The Greeks, in their turn, were condemn'd by thoſe of the Weſtern church, as in 

jurious to the dignity of the Son, and detracting from what ought to be attributed to him in the 
proceſſion of the Holy Ghoſt. | | ; 
Without conſidering the arguments for the different deciſions of the Greeks and Latins in this 
controverſy, it appears, upon a general view of it, more reaſonable to follow the doctrine of the 
Weſtern church, and to believe, that the Holy Ghoſt proceeded from the Father and the Son. 
For thoꝰ it is only ſaid in ſcripture, that the Spirit proceedeth from the Father x,; yet that theſe 

words are not excluſive of the Son, appears from the former part of the verſe, where Chriſt tells 

his apoſtles, he will ſend the Comforter unto them from the Father; as in the preceeding chapter he 
hath told them, the Father would ſend the Spirit in his name. Which expreſſions denoting an equal 
power and authority in the Father and the Son, with reſpect to the miſſion of the Holy Ghoſt, 
there is reaſon to conclude, that power was founded in his proceeding equally from both. This 
muſt be granted, at leaſt, that there being in the unity of the divine eſſence three perſons, the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghoſt, which ſubſiſt according to a certain order in it, there is 
nothing unreaſonable in ſuppoſing, if we argue from the nature of the thing, and were the ſcrip- 
ns wholly ſilent as to the point in queſtion, that the third perſon derives both from the Father 
and the Son. — | 

IV. I propos'd to conſider, in the laſt place, under this head, the more peculiar offices of the 
Holy Ghoſt, in relation to the church of God, whether extraordinary or ordinary. 

The extraordinary effects of his operation, when Chriſt was conceived Þ ; of his appearance, 
when he viſibly deſcended at the baptiſm of Chriſt, like a dove g, or after the manner, not, as the 
words are commonly underſtood, in the ſhape of a dove, and which has given occaſion to a ſuper- 
ſtitious practice, to ſay no worſe, of painting the Holy Spirit in that ſhape. The difpoſſeſſion of 
evils by bis power M, his guiding the apoſtles into all truth; bis teaching them all things; bu bring- 
im all things to their remembrance, whatſoever Chriſt hath ſaid unto them, and his ſhewing them 
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things to come v. The gifts of healing, working of miracles ;' of prophecy, diſccrning of ſpirits, 
divers kinds of tongues, and the interpretation of tongues Þ ; theſe, we ſay, and other extraordi- 
nary graces and effects of the Holy Spirit, being now ceasd, with the occaſions of them, the rea- 
ſon and neceſſity of continuing them, is of conſequence ceas'd alſo. 

Miracles are God's ſtrange work, which ſometimes he operates for the conviction of unbe- 
lievers; or perhaps in order to the converſion of ſinners; where the ſpecial reaſons of his grace 
and providence may require, that he ſhould aſſert the truth or power of religion in a more re- 
markable and awakening manner; to the end men may know, that be is the Lord, who exerciſeth judg- 
ment and loving-kindreſs in the earth. But when the means of attaining this end have been once 
thus eminently afforded ; when unbelievers have all the moral evidence, that can reaſonably be 
defir'd,to convince them of the truth; and ſinners all the rational and proper motives,which ſhould 

perſuade them to the practice of religion: And when all men, in general, may be aſſur'd, not only from 
the light of natural reaſon, but by arguments drawn from the moſt authentick, and beſt atteſted 
facts, that there is a God, who judgeth in the earth; a law-giver, who is able to ſave and to deſtroy it is 
not then ſo agreeable to the ſimplicity of the divine action or conduct, that God ſhould continual- 
ly interpoſe by a ſeries of miracles, or by any extraordinary events, towards accompliſhing the 
ſame end. If men are in a diſpoſition to be convinc'd, or to grow better, they have already the 
requiſite means of conviction, and a more holy life ; but if they are not in that diſpoſition, neither 
would they, in either reſpect, be perſuaded by any new miracle, or any number of miracles 
whatever; but ſtill ſee them, like the Jews, with a veil over their eyes. | 75 
But the reaſons of the ordinary offices of the Holy Ghoſt, which conſiſt, as he is our guide, in 
enlightning the eyes of our underſtanding , that we may know what is the hope of the calling of 
God; in enabling us to hold faſt the form of ſound words, which we have heard; and to keep that 
which has been committed unto us . with a more immediate regard to his office, as the Comfort- 
(78 which con fiſts in cauſing #s to abound in hope. and to be filld with all joy and peace in believing 
ond in b s ſhedding the love of God abroad in our hearts ff. And again, with a ſpecial reſpect to 
office, as our Santtifier, which conſiſts in bis purifying our ſouls in obeying the truth; and 
rengt hning us by his might in the inner man; and healing our infirmities &. Or, laſtly, if we 
ider him in the abſence of Ch-z/, as preſiding in his church; with regard to which character, 
it is his office to feed it; to appoint overſeers in it; to ſave us by t he waſhing of regeneration ; and 
ro baptize us into one body +, Ina word, to give that benediction and efficacy to every inſtituti- 
on, ok God, which it hasof itſelf no natural power or propriety to operate. The reaſon, we ſay, 
of theſe ſeveral offices of the Holy Ghoſt. ſtill ſubſiſting, upon which he was originally ſent to ex- 
exciſe them, we have all the grounds that can be ſuppos'd, to believe, had we no ſpecial promiſe 
or revelation to that end, that this Holy Spirit is now with us, and will for ever abide with us in 
the exerciſe of them, to the end of the world, 
201 
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IX E need not enter upon a nice or critical examination concerning the import of the word 
holy in this article. The deſign of our profeſſing to believe, that the church of 
Chriſt is a holy church, implies our belief of it, as a church erected for holy and religious ends, 
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and govern'd by holy laws: Which ends cannot be attain'd, but by a life of ſtrict virtue and piety, 
in obedience to thoſe laws. This obedienceis requir'd of all its members without diſtinction; yet 
it is viſible they do not all of them actually comply with the terms cf it. For whereas the grace 
of God hath apprærd unto all men, teaching them, that denying themſelves and all worldly luſt s, they 
ſhould live righteouſly, ſoberly, and godly in this preſent world; there are confeſſedly great numbers 
of them who neither practiſe, as they ought,the duties of juſtice, temperance,or piety, The church, 
however, is here denominated, and it is reaſonable itſhould be ſo, not from the behaviour of its mem- 
bers contrary to the known and ſtated rules of it, but from the proper and natural effects which it 
was originally deſign'd to produce. As when we ſpeak of any civil ſociety, we intend that it is in- 
cumbent on every one of its members, in the capacity or relation proper to him, to behave himſelf 
agreeably to the laws of it, bya regular, civil, and inoffenſive conduct; tho' there are great numbers 
of men, whoſe conduct will not bear to be examin'd by all theſe characters, or perhaps by any of them. 

The main queſtion lies concerning the catholiciſm, or extent of the church of Chriſt: As 
whether all perſons profeſſing themſelves Chriſtians, are entitled to the ſpecial benefits and privi- 
leges of it; or only a certain number ofthem incorporated by certain laws into a diſtinct, regular 
and viſible ſociety, 8 © 

That the church is a diſtin& ſociety, not only excluſive of unbelievers, but of certain perſons 
profeſſing chriſtianity, is evident from the ſacrament pre-requir'd to their admiſſion iuto it; 
without which, it is expreſſly declar'd, that a man cannot enter into the kingdom of heaven; 
whether conſider'd as the kingdom of Chriſt here upon earth, or as a future ſtate of happineſs in 
the eternal fruition of God. It is contrary, indeed, to our notion, and to the practice of any 
well-effablifh'd ſociety, that a perſon barely by confeſſing himſelf ready to be govern'd by the rules 
of it, and which conſtitute it ſuch, ſhould thereby be entitled to the 


1 privileges of it, without be- 
ing receiv'd into it according to the forms preſcrib'd to that end. | 


That the church is a regular ſociety, whoſe members are, or ought to he govern'd, by certain, 
known, and (tated rules: 1 do not only mean in reſpect to a holy life and converſation in general, 
but ſuch rules as relate to it, conſider'd ſtrictly as a fociety ; Rules of decency, of order, and 
edification, as evident from thoſe rules, which are, in fact, laid down in the holy ſcriptures to 
this end. To which we may add, that as the action of God always bears the character of his 
attributes, and particularly of his wiſdom, in all his inſtitutions, to ſuppoſe, that he has inſtitut- 
ed a ſociety, which is not, in the nature of it, a regular ſociety, is to ſuppoſe him, not what he 
is repreſented in ſcripture, and what he really is, according to the common idea of him, the 
author of peace and order, but of confuſion in the holy city, which he has founded. 

The reaſons from decency, order, and edification,which prove the church a regular ſociety,prove 
it, at the ſame time, a viſible ſociety. Except it ſhould be ſaid, contrary to the plain intention 
of thoſe rules, which were 'deſign'd to regulate the external behaviour of men, particularly in 
the worſhip of God, that they relate, notwithſtanding, wholly to what paſſes within their own 
hearts or conſciences: Which is to render the ſignification of all words uſeleſs, towards expreſ- 
ſing a'diſtincrion between ſuch actions as are viſible, and ſuch inward operations of the mind as 

If it be allow'd for theſe, or any like reaſons, that the church is a diſtind, regular, and viſible 
ſociety 3 but men ſhould contend that it is, nevertheleſs, a mere voluntary ſociety, which peo- 
ple enter into, or go out of again, at diſcretion, and without the leaſt obligation to any antece- 
dent terms of communion with it, but what they were willing to impoſe upon themſelves; what 
they may at any time depart from, ſtill reſerving to themſelves a liberty of uniting, in any, or occa- 
ſionally im every communiom of "Chriſtians, without diſturbing the peace, or acting contrary to 
any law of the Chriſtian church in general: This, we ſay again, is a notion of a ſociety, unwor- 

thy of the inſtitution of God, and altogether irreconcileable with the character of his wiſdom : 
A ſociety, which has no example, in any wiſe or well- regulated government in the world; and 
which, if it could be ſuppos d to ſubſiſt regularly for any ſhort time, yet would ſoon have a period 
put to the regularicy of it, and run out into the utmoſt confuſion and diſorder. . Such a ſociety is 
alſo contrary to a known fact, and to certain inſtituted means of religion; which either bring 


men under an obligation to obſerye them, or elſe muſt ſuppoſe a divine poſitive command, which 
does not oblige men to obedience 


„ by virtue of its being enjoin'd, bur only in conſequence of 

their chuſing to obey it. ig | ; VF 
Theſe conſiderations may be ſufficient to ſnew in general, that the church is not only a diſtinct, 
regular, and viſible ſociety, hut a ſtated ſociety, in virtue of God's appointment; and that all 
mankind ate not therefore comprehended within the pale of it, nor even all men profeſſing 
ehriſtianity, but thoſe only "who enter into it, and continue in it, according to thoſe rules 
which conſtiküte, and are neceſſary to preſerve it, as a ſociety. But becauſe the ſenſe of 
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this article has been much controyerted, I ſhall add ſomething more particularly, towards 
4 %%% ¾¼ N(A«ͤ Il» png — EA tae e 
The church of Chriſt, in a true and large ſenſe, may take in the whole number of men, who, 
ſince the fall of the firſt man, have been in covenant with God. How different ſoever the terms 
of this coyenant have been repreſented at differenttimes, all the terms of commerce, in virtue 
of it, between God and man, were always founded on the mediation of Chriſt. His blood did 
not then firſt atone for the ſins of men, when it flow'd out from his ſacred body upon the croſs ; 
hut the expiation of It was as early, às the neceſlity of applying it for the benefit ot mankind. 
He was the lamb ſlain from the foundation of the world. | 5 
For ſeveral ages, his kingdom was principally confin'd to one people. He fhew'd his word unto 
Farob, his ſtatutes and ordinances unto Iſrael; but did not deal ſo with any other nation, neit her had the hea- 
Then knowledge of bis laws. Yet as the deſign of erecting his kingdom, was to deſtroy the univerſalem- 
pire, which the devil had in a manner uſurp'd in the world, and to extend the terms of peace and 
- reconciliation with God to as wide a compaſs as the guilt of Adam extended, he did in theſe laſt 
days perſonally appear both to enlarge the bounds of his dominion, and to propoſe the laſt con- 
Uitions of life and happineſs to mankind. There is now no regard to the diſtinction, whether 
of Jew, Greek, or Barbarian. The partition-wall between them is taken away, and God has 
given his Son the heathen for his inheritance, the utmoſt parts of the earth for his poſſeſhon.-” _. 
__ The apoſtles were left by him wich commiſſion and full powers to preach the goſpel to 
every creat ure, to go and teach all nations, baptizing them in his name, The church of Chriſt 
therefore, may in general be ſaid to conſiſt of thoſe perſons, in what nation or kingdom ſoever 
diſpers d. who have been initiated into it by baptiſm, But whether the whole body of baptiz'd 
Chriſtians be a regular ſociety ; whether there be in it any neceſſary indiſpenſable rules of or- 
der or economy 3 how the perſons in this ſociety ſtand related to one another; whether ſome 
Have authority to prefide, whilſt others are oblig'd to obey 3 whether. the church of Chriſt be 
"only a confus'd medley of ſeparate and incoherent parts, like a heap of ſand: or of ſtones, that 
Ure united together by no common tye or cement, has been much controverted. I ſhall. ſhew 
therefore, that the church is a regular ſociety, the members whereof are united to one 
another b) ſuch bands, and terms of communion, as could have been thought proper to the 
molt regular ſociety. EOS Do gry eee, FATE 
Now that the church is a ſociety ſo united, may be fully prov'd from the characters and 
repreſentations that are given in the holy ſcriptures concerning it. It is call'd the k:»gdom of 
beaven, the kingdom of God, the kingdom of Chriſt, What is the plain and proper ſignification 


life and obedience, as are proper to conſtitute a kingdom? There can be no other reaſon of 
their being call'd a kingdom, but becauſe the ſtate they are in, is a ſtate of ſuch order, diſ- 
eipline, and æconomy, as is neceſſary to the being of a kingdom. Eo) 

But if the congregation of Chriſt's flock be a looſe, diſunited number of people, that have 
no dependence on one another; if his church be a ſtate of no order, no diſcipline, or &conomy, 
then to call it a kingdom, is equally to pervert the natural fignification of words, as to put 
darkneſs for light, and light for darkneſs, : 5 

St. Paul borrows the following illuſtration from the mutual dependence we have upon 
one another under Chriſt the head. As we have many members in one body, and all members 
have not the ſame office ; ſo we, being many, are one body in Chriſt, and every one members one of 
another +. Again, Ipeaking of Chriſt, he ſays, God gave him to be the head over all things to 
the church, which is his body K. Many texts to this purpoſe might be cited from the holy 


ſcriptures; but theſe are ſufficient to ſhew, what kind of body, or ſociety, the Chriſtian 


church is. For no one can deny the church, thus deſcrib'd, to be a regular ſociety, but for 
one of theſe reaſons: Either that the compariſon of it to a natural body, does not at all 


prove, that it has, in truth, any reſemblance to a body; or if it have, that it may, notwith- 


ſtanding, contiſt of ſeparate and independent members. Either of which abſurdities, tho 
neceſſarily follow ing, from the principles of ſome men; yet certainly are too groſs to be di- 
rectly aſſerted, or maintain'd by them. | N | : 


| The. nature of this church, as a regular ſociety, appears farther from the inſtitution of 
that facrament, which the founder of it has appointed, as the means of our entring into it, 
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* am oblig'd for the moſt of the materials, which compoſe the following expoſition of this article, to 
my very good and "ingenious" friend Mr. Lam; who has merited ſo highly by hit ſate excellent 
vindication of the ſacerdotal office, and of the evangelical inſtitutions in general. 
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And as by one ſpirit we are baptisd into one body +; ſo by virtue of that one bread 
whereof we in common participate, we, being many, are one body *. And can this character 
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belong to us, as perſons wholly independent, or having no vilible or proper communication 


with one another, as members of the ſame body; Is it the nature and intent of theſe ſacra- 
ments, to make us one body under one head, and to entitle us allto. the ſame privileges of it, 
and upon the ſame terms? And are we, nevertheleſs, a ſociety erected on no regular grounds, and 
iubliſting upon no regular laws of communication, „ 

That the church isa regular ſociety, appears farther from the ſcripture account of ſchiſm. 
We are afſur'd, that there is ſuch a fin as ſchiſm; and that it conſiſts in withdrawing our 
ſelves from the communion of the catholick church, or that part which is eſtabliſh'd where 
we live upon catholick principles. But now where there is no law, there can be no tranſ- 
greflion, If we are not oblig'd by any laws or terms of union, our ſeparation would not be, 


contrary to what the ſcripture ſuppoſes it, a fin, but an act of pure arbitrary choice; and it 


would not be any more criminal in us not to communicate with any Chriſtians at preſent, 
than That we did not communicate with the Chriſtians of the firſt century. | 


That our Saviour ſent ſome perſons into the world, and with authority to ſend others, by 


communicating certain powers, wherewith themſelves were inveſted ; and that they really did, 
exerciſe this authority, is evident to any one that reads the holy ſcriptures, What the par- 
ticular diſtin powers of theſe church-officers were, (which, by the way, too ſuppoſes the 
church a diſtin& ſociety) will appear in the ſequel. At preſent, I am only to obſerve, that 
ſome government was authorizd by our Saviour, and tranſmitted, according to his inſtituti— 
on, by the apoſtles; from whence it will follow, that the congregation of Chriſt's people, is 
a body of men, among whom there are diſtinctions of order, and different degrees of power, 
that ſome are commiſſſon'd for the performance of ſuch and ſuch offices; others oblig'd to cer- 
tain duties, correſponding to thoſe offices. | | Fog 
That the church is a viſible ſociety, appears from that one branch of church authority 
which conſiſts in the power of excommunication, That ſuch a power is lodg'd in the church, 
is clear from ſeveral expreſs paſſages in ſcripture. He that heareth not the church, let him be 
unto thee as a heathen and a publican Ff. A man that is an heretick, after the firſt and 
ſecond admonition, reje# * Which rule, plainly ſuppoſes a power in the church, at once, 
of excommunicating obſtinate hereticks, and of judging what is hereby, Again, Now, ſays the 
apoſtle St. Paul to the Corinthians, I have written unto you not to keep company with fornica- 
tors +4 Nothing can be more plain, than that here is a power; a power originally derivd 
from Chrift and his apoſtles, acting by direction of the Holy Spirit in the church, of exclud- 
ing ſome notorious and incorrigible offenders out of it. But they cannot exclude ſuch per- 
ſons from an inviſible ſociety, therefore the church js viſible: They cannot expel them from a 
number of people that are independent of one another, therefore the church is a ſociety; for 
it is impoſlible, in the nature of the thing, that either there ſhould be a member of a ſociety, 
or that a member ſhould be expelbd out of a ſociety, which is not. RS ag 
Since then there is ſuch a power of expelling certain of its members evidently granted to 
the chutch: Since this power cannot be exercis'd but in a vitible manner, and with reſpect 
to the church, as a viſible ſaciety, it follows by undeniable conſequence, that the church is 
a viſible ſociety, from which men may be viſibly excluded. | 5 
be next thing propos'd to be conſider'd is, what form of government Chriſt inſtituted in 
this ſociety, and by what perſons it was to be ſucceſſively govern'd till his ſecond coming. 
When he left the world, he communicated the power of governing the church to the apoſtles 
ia theſe words. As my Father hath ſent me,ſo ſend I you. I appoint to you a.kingdom, as my Fa- 

ther bath appointed to me a kingdom. Now if Chriſt had authority. becauſe he was ſent by God, 
and had a kingdom appointed him from God, then his apoſtles had truly an authority from him: 
Since he deClares they were ſent by him, and had a kingdom given them by him, as he was 
ſent by his Father, and had à kingdom given him from his Father. | 
That there was an authority perſonally veſted in the apoſtles, is evident from theſe, and other 
texts of holy ſcripture. * But it is queſtion'd whether this authority, or any part of it, was to 
deſcend to afterrages, and 9. ba! manner it was to deſcend, This queſtion depending on a 
matter of fact, it is neceſſafy to enquire, in order to come to a reſolution about it, how the apoltles 
delegated their authority to others, if, after all, they really did delegate it. | 
That they..commiſſion'd. perſons to exerciſe particular powers, and to bear rule over others, 
appears beyond all poſſibility jo contradiction from the epiſtles to Timothy and Titus. 
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Chap. I. ARTIeAE IX. = 289 


Timothy was ſent to Hyheſus to ordain elders, and had this authority given him from the apoſtles 
by impoſition of theit hands. From which theſe two things neceſſarily follow; / that the 5 
did communicate ſuch an authority to particular perſons; and that ſuch perſons only, extluſive of 
others, were veſted with that authority, as they had receiv d it from the Apoſtles: It is alſo evi: 
dent, from other powers committed to this Biſnop, that perſons employ d in the ſervice; or miniſtry 
of the church, were not all of them equally oxdain'd to the fame powers. For Timothy was not 
only commiſſion:d to ordain elders, and where, it is highly probable, there were ſome elders alrea- 
dy; but he was to exerciſe juriſdiction and authority over thoſe elderses. Toten 
Ihis is a clear argument for the different orders of church officers, and the different degrees of 
power to be exercisd by them. The great queſtion is, whether that order of perfons; who are now 
call'd- Biſhops; be ſuch, as ſuppoſes they have the ſupreme power of juriſdiction in the church, and 
particularly, the power of ordaining the clergy; from the Apolti es. 


. * 


That this power of juriſdiftion, and of ordaining the clergy; tould belong to none but thoſe, who 
receiv d it from the Apolſtles, is as certain, as that the Apoſtles were without any ſuch authority 
themſelves, till they receiv d it from Chriſt. This power could no more deſcend without their com- 
miſſion, who were originally entruſted with it, than men could originally take it upon themſelves. 
There is no neceſſity that we deſcend here to give fo expreſs an aceount of the hierarchy eſtabliſh'4 
in ſeripture, as to ſtate or deſcribe exactly the difference betwixt Biſhops, Prieſts, and Deacons. It 
is ſufficient to our preſent purpoſe, that it appears from them thete are different degrees of power 
in the evangelical miniſtry, and that even in thoſe times of the extraordinary diſpenſations of God's 
grace, when almoſt every diſciple was diltinguiſh'd by one ſpecial gift or other; yet none of them 
were qualify d to exerciſe any facerdotal power, by virtue of any gifts, but only becauſe they had 
receiv'd a particular commiſſion to that end. It is only neceſſary for us to deduce from the holy 
{criptures, that there are different degrees of power in the miniſtry, and that ſuch degrees ate not 
1 to any perſonal gifts or endowments, but purely to the authority and extent of their com- 
Nothing is more certain from ſcripture, than that ſome particular perſons only could ordain. This 
will no more adinit of diſpute, than whether Timothy was ſent to Ephe/#s, or what was the reaſon 
of his going thither; which was to ordain elders; and is as fully ſpecify'd, as that he was to go 
thither. Since the ſcriptures therefore teach us, that Timothy, by a ſpecial appointment, was ſent to 
Epbeſs to ordain elders, it is plain from the ſcriptures, that none can ordain but ſuch as ſucceed 
Timothy, or ſome of his order, in the ſame commiſſion. For as it was the extent of Timothy's com- 
miſſion that qualify'd him to ordain; ſo the ſame extent is neceſſary to all others who pretend to 
ordain to the ſame functions after him. 5 W e Ong. 
There being ſome difficulty in determining this queſtion, on account of the different acceptation 
wherein the word Biſhop is faid to be us d in the Holy ſcriptures, the molt ſatisfactory way of com · 
ing to a reſolution upon it, and to obviate the cavils of ptejudic d men, who yet, if they know any 
thing of their own principles, are under an equal obligation with us in general to aſſert the divine 
right of the epiſcopate, in what hands ſoever it be lodg'd ; the ſatisfactory way to theſe ends, is 
to enquire, what hiſtorical authentick evidence we have concerning the diſtindtion of the epiſcopal 
order, as we aſſert it, in oppoſition to that of presbyters, as aſſerted by thoſe diſſenters, who have 
been formetly, upon whatever views they are now filent in the controverſy, ſome of the moſt ſtre- 
nuous aſſerters of a divine right of ſucceſſion in the clergy, and of the powers peculiar to them. 

The queſtion then, as to the fact, is, whether it appear from any authentick monuments of anti- 
quity, that the Apoſtles, and thoſe' whom they ordain'd, 1:morby, for inſtance, and Titus, to the 
order of Biſhops, after they had 'defign'd to form churches, really conſtituted a parity of church- 
miniſters in them, or otdain'd' in every church ſome one particular perſon to exerciſe the ſupreme 

juriſdiction, and with a ſole power of ordaining others to the miniſtry. ß. 8 8 

Now there ſeems to be no fact in the world better atteſted, which depends on hifforical evi- 
dence, than that ſince the apoftolical age there has been in every church ſome one fingle perſon con- 
ſtituted its head and governor, with the ſole power of ordaining the clergy *, and, I may add, of 
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Exact catalogues of theſe Biſhops, according to the order of their ſucceſſion in moſt of the church- 
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es, eſpecially of greater note or extent, may be ſeen in the eccleſiaſlical writings of the firſt ages. 


Oneſimus, for inſtance, is declar'd the ſucceſſor of Timothy in the church of Epheſus t. -Now it 
1:mothy had there otdain'd all the elders to the ſame, or the highelt degree in the miniſtry, and 
given them an eqval power of juriſdiction, or of ordaining others, with that which was conferr d 


on Oneſimus, where could be the reaſon or propriety (and the ſame argument holds with reſpett to 
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» Thoſe who'-will:conſult that moſt encellem and learned treatiſe, The draught of the primitive church, will find this 


point eſtabliſh'd after ſo clear and ſolid a manner, as rhe greateſt adverſaries of the epiſoopate, in the true ſenſe of it, will 
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Book IV. 
the epiſcopal ſucceſſion in all other churches) of calling O naſi mus alone his fucceflor, when the7 
had all, and in every reſpect, the ſame power from Iimat hy with him. Again, Prnæus aſſerts, 
that we are able to produce the names ot thoſe; who were appointed Biſhops by the Apoſtles in the 
churches, with the names of their ſucceſſors, down to our own: times.*. But ha does this Fa- 
ther ſhew that they had ſuch Biſhops in a ſucceſſwe order from the Apoſtles. If all the dergy 

had been their ſucceſſors, Why were not catalogues produce d, or appeabd to, of all their names? 
Would it not have been ſaid, that the elergy, the ptegbysers eſpecially; if they had been: the higheſt 
officers, -had deriv'd their office and ſuccefſion;trom:the Apoſtles ; ſrentvs. would not certainly 
have referr'd. us to one presbyrerz excluſive of all others, as deriving his ſucceſſon from the Apoſtles | 
in any church, if all the presby ters in it had equally ſucceeded to the ſame office. But this holy | 
Father was ſo far from making the presby ters in common, ot the clergy at large, ſucceſſors to the 

Apoltles in the epiſcopate, that he names one particular perſon, peculiatly ordain d to this office" by 
the Apoltles themſelves ; and ſo proceeds to ſpecify the names of thoſe, who fill d the chair of, 
this Mt apoſtolical Biſhop, in a ſucceſſive order, to his on times. Which is a plain proof, that 
in the ſecond age of the church, there were particular Biſhops, ſo far ſuperior to the order of 
presbyters in the church, that they alone were geputed the ſuccaſſors of the Apaltles, and were in- 
elted, in certain reſpects, with che ſame eccleſiaſtical powers in their age, that the apoſtles them- 
1 ves were originally inveſted wirh. 80 that if ordinations to the faced: office had been unlawful, 
or invalid, either without the authority. of the Apoltles, or in oppoſition to it, they mult be equally 
unlawful,or invalid, when they are perform'd either without or -againſt the authority: of their ſuc- 
5 fs. Fox ſince but one perſon, excluſive of the other clergy, is declar d to be the ſucceſſor of 
IG 
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1 of the Apoſtles, is as bs ron to thoſe may in eccleſiaſtical authority, as if any 
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ent writers; they all unanimouſly agree in this concluſion, that Biſhops ate an ordet ſuperior to 
ebyters, to hom the ſupteme power of jurisdiction in the ſeveral churches belong d, and who 
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Chap. II. Are t 


Flhe unititerrupted ſucceſſion ode church ot Homie is granted by choſe, whothive molt endea- 
vour d to explode the notion of t. as groundileſs ani unteaſondble, with reſpect to other churches; 
but which concefſian does that churah meme ſervite, tun they who object the tg to us would be 
æhonght to deſign. And as to our n hurch in particular, tchete is all the evidefſce dry matter of 
fact is capable ot, that we derive our ordinations by epiſcopal hands in a ſucceſſive ordet from the 
me uf rhe Reformation.: As to thoſe o do not derive their oiꝗinations in the me authentick 
manner, they are here out of the queſtion 4 and when xhey are calbd upon to give 4n/ficedunt by 
hut authority they exerciſe the ſacetdotal pewers, or who gave them that authority, alt be left 
to2anſiver: for themſelves, as well as they can. We only contend fer the neceſſity of. à ſucceſſiye 
impoſition.of epiſcopal hands, whereyer-the ſacerdutal office can be either validly. or regularly ex- 
ercis d. It is ſufficient to our vindication, that it is ſo tranſmitted and exercis d in the eſtabiiſhd 
church of this kingdom and that me haue good grounds to believe, from the Very teaſon up- 
on which the Epiſcopate was originally: inſtituted, that Chiſi would continue a ſucceſſion of it to 
the end of the world unititerrypted:- Thoſe who aflert that it has been, in fact, interriipted; muſt 
bring proof, if they are able, for their allertion, and not put us upon à proof, as to the claim f 
a right, vrhereof we are, and believe our ſelves juſtly, in poſſeſſo un: et 
The principal argumem, ſuch a one as it is, why it may be reafonable to believe, chat tlie ſuccel- 
fon of che epiſcopal order has been intertupted, is taken-trom the uncertainty. of hiſtorical evidence. 
But chis way of arguing, if juſt, will prove more, than they, who on this particular occaſton make 
uʒſe of it, will be willing in general 10 allow. It will follow from it, that we could not have had 
that full evidence, which we now have, either concerying the truth of any divine revelation, or of 
the books which compoſe the canon ob the holy ſcriptures. Since the external proofs, as to both 
theſe articles, which ate, without doubt the moſt inconreſtable prodfs,-wholly' dépend on hiſtorical 
evidence. Beſides, it ought to be oonſider d, which: was indeed intimated before, that the reaſon 
of continuing the epiſcopal office ſtill ſubſiſting, upon which it was originally inſtituted, for the 
better order and government of the church, the reaſon why that office ſhould be continued, ſubſiſts 
alſo, and will for ever ſubſilt, till C hriſt, who. can only repeal his own inſtitutions, has made a de- 
claration to the contrary, But as there are no grounds to believe he ever will repeal them, we bught 
to obviate any arguments which may be taken from the uncertainty of all human defigns or events, 
to conclude that God, where there is occafion, will: rather interpoſe'by a ſpecial providence; to pre- 
ſerve his ovon inſtitutians, than ſuffer an intetruption, eſpecially an entire interruption of them; even 
on ſuppoſition that Oriſt had not made any protmiſe to his apoſtles of being rh them (which, 
fince they. are mortal, could only be underſtood of his being with them, in ſucceſſively tranſmitting 
the ſame powers, wherewith they were inveſted, to others) % the end of the worl. 
To argue a thing has certainly happen d, and that it is abſurd to imagine it has not happen d, be- 
cauſe it might poſſibly, or even very ptopably happen, is very illogical. But this way of arguing 
is altogether abſutd, when not only a ſpecial providence from the feaſon of rhe thing, but a partr- 
cular promiſe of God is urg d towards preventing the common irregularities, which things, if leſt to 
— might other ways perhaps, tho not inevitably have fallen into. Re 2 F in 3 
The reaſon why an uninterrupted ſucceſſion is expos'd as abſurd, is from its being ſubject to ſb 
great uncertainty. And yet thoſe very perſons, who argue after this manner, own an uninterrupted. 
ſucceſſion in the church of Rome; upon what particular views, It is not eaſy- to detetmine. If 
therefore they deny this ſucceſſion in other churches, it cannot he ſo much for any abſurdity in fup- 
pofing the truth or poſſibility of the thing in thoſe churches, as out of ſome particular prejudice ts 
the conffitution of them. But why, that ſhould be, in the niture of it, - abſutd and impoffible in 
one church, which is not ſo in another; why there thould be a leſs certain conveyance: of à divine 
inſtitution in a more pure, than confeſſedly in a more corrupt church; why ſo great a diſtinction is 
ſhewn-in favour to the church of Rome, and to the diſgrace, the vifible prejudice at leaſt, of the 
church of England; are queſtions, which it only concerns thoſe to anſwer, wlio have given oceaſi- 
on for them. a 15 | 1 4-67 ii 1577 i KI TH TT» 24 
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The Holy Catho Fre of | Saints. erung 
XTE have prov'd the church of Chriſt to be catholick, as including the whole number of Chri- 
VVV ftians, in vrhat part of the world fo ever diſpers d, who believe in CGriſt, and obſerve his 
inſtitutions. We have farther prov'd it, for reaſons which need not here be repeated, to be a di. 
ſtinct and regular, a viſible and ſtated ſociety. I ſhall take occaſton, under this head of the com“ 
munion of ſaints, obſerving, at the ſame time, the other ſenſes whetein'ttie words may be explain'd, 
to ſhew, that the church of Chriſt is one ſociety, and upon what foundation the unity of it ſtands. 
Now the members of Chri/?'s church compoſe one ſociety, and herein the unity of it conſiſts, 


and is preſerv d, By their obſervingall thoſe rules and duties, which concern them as a ſociety. bo 
8 | of 
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12 For fince the church is not a natural or civil, but a religious ſbciety; it muſt be the obſervance of 
certain rules and duties peculiar to it, as ſuch, which unite us as members of it. A ſociety, the 
nature or conltitution whereof, is wholly owing-10 the pleaſure of its founder, can only ſubſiſt ac- 


cording. te the defign, and in dhe full enten of it, by tharobedience, which every member gays 


to ſuch laws, as himſelt has preſcribd for the regulation of it.. 

So that if, We know, with teſpect to what rules and duties the church is a ſociety, we may be 
certain that in the ſame reſpett it is one ſociety's and conſeijuently to depart from any one rule or 
duty, which relates to this number of people, and is eſſential to them, as a ſociety, is a breach of 


Al order, wherein the unity of it conſiſts. The church being. one, as it is à ſociety, it multi neceF- 
Lari 


% 


ly be one in all thoſe reſpetts, which conltitute a ſociety, and without which it cannot ſubſiſt 
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2 en ene to be maintain d by the ſeveral members of the church, is what, I con- 


ceive, may be here principally, intended by the communion: & ſaints: Tho”: it may alſo be inter- 
preted t figniiy a; mutual communication among Chriſtians of all good and charitable offices. A 


noble and ex raordinaty inſtance whereof, we have in the firſt converts ta Chriſtianity: When they 


were altogether, and had all things common; when. they old their poſſeſſians and goods, and par- 


ted them ig all men, as every: man had need. But the example of thoſe: early converts not be- 


;Yiſes, 


ing, in regatd. to the particular circumſtances they were under, of general obligation to all ſuceeding 
Chriſtians it is not nowy dur duty, nor perhaps ſtrictiy lawful for us, on any preſent: occaſion to 
follow it. The very teaſon upon which & Far- argues for ſuch an equal diſtribution, when he ad- 

4500 he abundance of ſome might ſupply tbe want: of others; at, among the Iſraclites, he 
who bad gather d much, had nothing over ʒ and he that bad gather d little, bad no tack +; This 
very argument, if we conſider the illuſtration of it, ſuppoſes, that, in diſtributing our charity, re- 


gard ſhould; he had to that particular ſtate or condition of life, wherein we may be; or to any 
imminent danger of our being 1 and without any benefit to thoſe, who have the 


en e bh f obligation upon them to do it, than what flows from their own free and ar 


neareſt intereſt. in us, of: what we po ok 5: S ne at iti t Lig h 11 
It may;be; farther objefted, that the original word, which we render ſaintt, will both in the Greet 
and Latin, beat the tranſlation of holy things; and ſo may be pretended to ſignify only, that all 
Chriltians have, in common, a right to partake in the holy ordinances or infections of Chriſt, 


hitrary choice. But ſince the church of Chriſt, as we have :obſerv'd already, cannot be an inſtitu- 


tion worthy of him, if he have preſcrib'd no rules for preſerving the peace and unity of it; or if 
5 Ten are leſt at liberty to comply with, or tranſgreſs thoſe rules at pleaſure 3 therefore ſomething 
more is certainly.intended. by the communion of ſaints, than our communicating with one another 
105 certain holy rites of religion; ſomething which ſuppoſes not an arbitrary choice to that end, 


ut an antecedent; obligation upon us to commuricate in them, from the nature of the Chriſtian 


Church, conſider d as a ſociety inſtituted by Chriſt; a ſociety compos d of a peculiar people, whom 


hurch, confi pl 
he. has 10 0 tg himſelf, and who are therefore call'd ſaints, ſeparate from the reſt of the world, 


ſus, w 


and under a diltin& government, not unto unc leanna ſa, or the common ſtate of impiety, wherein 
other men Hive, but nto bolineſs.. ;. 8 | n 


So that, whether we conſider Chriſtians as communicating with one another in any eivil offices; 


7 
„ 


. or religious rites,, the communion of ſaints here mention d, relating to them, as members of the 


catholick chureh, muſt ſuppoſe certain duties more peculiarly incumbent on them, by virtue of that 
relation, and; ſuch as properly. ariſe out of it. e ee 
For this ke reaſon, whatever communication there may be between the ſaints that are on earth, 

and thoſe departed this life, as members of the inviſible church of Chriſt; yet as the article relates 
to his viſible church in this world, under the government of viſible paſtors, even the faints in 
heaven are ſo far excluded from the communion of ſaints, and in the ſenſe here primarily at leaſt 
intended. And tho faints are in ſtrictneſs only thoſe, who live up to the holy rules of their pro- 


ſeſſion; yet as perſons are ordinarily denominated, not from a conſequential practice, but from 


what the nature of their profeſſion obliges them to; therefore by ſaints may be underſtood all 


perſons in general profeſſing chriſtianity, and baptiz d into the faith of it. The Kingdom of bea- 


ven being like unto à field, wherein the wheat and the tares grow together + Like unto a net ca 
into the ſea, which gathers of every kind + Like to a marriage-feaſt, whereof ſome that partici- 
pate, have the wedding-garment, and others not ||. All ſuch perſons, we fay, living in the unity 
of the church, and communicating in its ordinances, are, in a. large ſenſe, to be look d upon as here 
comprehended in the com̃munion of ſaints. In this ſenſe, the people of I/rael, in their moſt cor- 
4 ſtate, might be faid to be holy, as being diſtinguiſtd by the reſt of the world, by God's ſpe- 
deſignation of them to his more immediate worſhip and ſervice; tho” it muſt not be diſſem- 
bled. that this branch of the article has a peculiar regard to thoſe, who are ſanckiſyd in Chriſt Je- 
us 3 who are holy in all manner of converſation , careful in every reſpect, 10 maintain good 
works ; perfeckinę holineſs-3n:the fear of Gol My I 
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A queſtion here ariſes concerning the obligation of private Chriſtians, with reſpect to the unity 
of the church, and the obligation of thoſe who are velted with the ſupreme authority in it, and 
yet have no direct authority or juriſdiction, by any divine appointment, over one another. So 
far as the members of particular churches are concern'd in this queſtion; as we have ſhewn they 
are ſeverally under an epiſcopal government, the unity of them, as the unity of all other ſocieties, 
muſt confiſt in their union among themſelves, and oY with their head and governor, to ſepa- 
rate from him, to diſobey his orders, to ere& any place, or inſtitute any form of worſhip in op: 
poſition to him, provided he keep within the juſt bounds of his right and authority to govern them, 
is directly to involve themſelves (if there be any ſuch thing as ſchiſm) in the guilt of ſchiſm, and by: 
as Viſible and neceſſary a conſequence, as that perſons living in any dittintt part or province of 

a kingdom, when they diſobey the lawful authority of thofe, who prefide in ſuch a part or pro- 
vince, are chargeable with the guilt of diſobedience to the prince. ä 
There can be no diſpute then concerning the obligation of private Chriſtians, in regard to the 


unity of the church. But it is not thought ſo eaſy a matter to determine wherein the unity of the 


church conſiſts, or how it ought · to be maintain d in reference to particular diſtin& churches, eſpe- 
cially in different nations and countries, which have no claim of power over one another, nor can 
fo much as pretend any, but are only capable of maintaining communion, as members in general 
of the catholick church, | wh EE i 
Towards a reſolution of this point, it may not be improper to obſerve the following particulars, 

1. That it is neceſſary the inſtituted order of governors in the chuch of Chriſt ſhould be ſtrictly 
obſerv'd in every church; otherways the unity of the church in general muſt of neceſſity be bro- 
ken. For if he who is ordain'd to the ſacerdotal office, and has a right of exercifing it in one com- 
munion, be reputed as a layman in another, ſuch different communions can no more conſtitute one 
church, or one body of Chriſt, than the feet can be the head, or any one member be another 
member of the ſime body, at the ſame time. It is there fore neceſſaty, in the firſt place, towards 
uniting Chriſtians of particular communions, and making them one church, that they ſhould keep 
ſtrictly to the one inſtituted form of church- government; and that the clergy, whether of the 
higheſt, or of a lower order in one church, ſhould be of the ſame order in every church,” 
2. That the governors of the church, tho” diſtant in place, and independent as to their reſpe- 
Qive juriſdictions, yet ſhould agree in ſuch fundamentals of worſhip and diſcipline, that they may 
ſafely communicate with one another, ſo often as occaſion ſhall offer. The true union of the 
church conſiſts in the communiqn which the members of it ſeverally and reciprocally maintain, not 
with reſpect to their agreement in this or that particular doctrine, (for in one point or other we 
all agree with every diſtinction of Chriſtians in the world) but in ſuch things as denominate them a 
Chriſtian ſociety, and are eſſential to the Chriſtian church under that notion. A 


3. That the church is a ſociety founded for the performance of certain religious duties, and the 


Z , 


obſervance of certain poſitive inſtitutions, of God. But theſe duties and inſtitutions being the ſame, 


in all churches, the members of every particular church, and eſpecially thoſe who preſide in it, 
-preſerve the unity of the church in general, by taking the ſame care that they ſhould be every 
where obſery'd, and obſerving them not. only within their own diſtricts themſelves, but as they 
occaſionally communicate with other churches. - 55 . 

The church of England is one church, becauſe there are the ſame ſacraments, the ſame govern- 
ment, the ſame clergy, and the ſame terms of communion every where in it. Now the ſame con- 
ditions which are neceſſary to conſtitute any national church one particular church, are neceſſary to 
conſtitute all national churches one catholick church. ;'' e e 

The eſſential laws of this church are enacted by Chriſt himſelf, in the obſervance of which, all 
the members, and particularly all the paſtors of it, are oblig d to unite, and however diſtant in 
place, to take care that no occaſional laws, or local rules of diſcipline, which are not neceſſary to 
this ſociety as ſuch, be ever made a plea for diviſion, or any diſorder in it. 5 
When it is asked then, how Biſhops of different nations ate, or ot to be united, we may 
Juſtly anſwer, by their agreement in ſuch things, as make the church of Chriſt to be one church, or 
by their mutual obſervance of ſach laws and inſtitutions of Chriſt, as are neceſſary to the being of 
his church, corifider'd as one ſociety. They have a right therefore to be receiv & as Biſhops, and 
to communicate with every part of the church, however different in- mutable rules of diſcipline, 
ſo long as they adhere to the eſſential inſtituted terms of Chriſtian communion. Again, Biſhops 
are united to one another, not by any particular epiſcopal powers or contracts, but by ſuch com- 
mon terms and conditions, as unite the inferior clergy, or the laity to one another; which is no- 
thing but their agreement in practiſing ſuch rules or duties, as conſtitute the church one ſociety. 

How are the Biſhops of London and Hereford united? Not by virtue of any powers merely e- 
piſcopal belonging to them, but by ſuch a mutual agreement in the fundamentals of chriſtian com- 
munion, whereby other Chriſtians, whether laity or clergy, are united to one another. And it is 
only in this reſpect, or by their agreement in ſuch terms of communion, which are neceſſary to the 
being of a church, as a ſociety, that it is incumbent on the Biſhops of England to unite with thoſe 
of any foreign countrey, . n | | 
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would the church of Chriſt be, on the foregoing ſuppoſition, ſuch a ſoeſety as is 


tain pe 


Book IV. 

This was the only unity which was thought neceſſaty to be maintain in the firſt ages of the 
church, and when all the methods of correfponding by letters communicatory, pacificatory, com- 
mendatory, and ſynodical, imply'd no more, than that perſons in communion with one church, 
ought to be receiv'd in all other churches: And thoſe who are excluded from the communion 
one church, ſhould not be admitted to communicate in any church. This is the proper union that 
ought to he maintain d, whether among diſtant churches, or diſtant Biſhops, who can indeed be no 
otherways one epiſcopate, than as diſtant churches are one, by mutual communion. = 

As to the particular priviledges of ſome Biſhops, whether patriarchal or archiepiſcopal, we ought 
to have a due regard to them, wherever they obtain or are eftabliſh'd by preſcription and common 
conſent, When the Apoſtle argues, we have no ſuch cuſtom, neither the churches of God: the 
tenor of his argument plainly implies, that eccleſiaſtical cuſtoms, whether in particular churches, 
or of a wider extent, ought, for the ſake of peace and order, to be obſerv'd, provided there be 
nothing in them inconſiſtent with the fundamentals of Chriſtianity. A reſpett to theſe good and 
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and order of our comforming to the innocent rites and cuſtoms of garnet churches, whereof we 
or our conforming to the general 


tween the members of this ſociety) the nature whereof it is defign'd to illuſtrate elo far we, ſay; 


fepreſented. in another place, a rich, Php is at unity with itſelf, that to have call'd it a Babel, 
would have given us an idea much better eee to the nature and conſtitution of it. I am 


is ſubſect, and that many warm conteſts have hap- 


But, becauſe it is of ſo great conſequence to us, that our notions concerning this matter ſhogld be 
as clear and giftinR as; poſſible, I ſhall here take occaſion to make two or three obſervations upon 


qe ot to he known as ſuch, by numbers. For as it is conſtituted a ſociety by reaſon of cer- 


2. That neither is a trick agreement in the ſame articles of faith ſufficient to preſerve the unity 
the churen For as faith may be conſider d, in relation to Chriſtians, rather as an independent 
ect, than a regulated fociety ; ſo the unity of faith may be preſeiv'd among Chriltians; at the 
ſame time the unity of the chriſtian church, as a' ſociety, may be deſtroy'd. If therefore, as we 
Have now, I hope, a right to take for granted, the church is one viſible fociety, it is cut of 
queſtion, 
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queſtion, that an agreement in faith alone is not ſufficient to keep up the unity of it, as that one 
viſible ſociety ; ſeeing the molt diſtant and divided ſocieties, and even ſuch as are inviſible, may yet 
agree in allenting to the ſame articles of faith. This, we acknowledge, was the caſe ot thoſe old 
hiſmaticks, the Novarions, and Donatiſtr. They profefs's the farne fundamental articles of faith, 
which the catholicks profeſs'd, but were, notwithſtanding, out of the communion of the chriſtian 
church, as having openly violated thoſe laws which conſtitute it a church k. _ 
4. That charity, as it denotes tenderneſs and compaſſion towards perſons of a different com- 
munion, is not that principle wherein the unity of the church property conſiſts. For as it is a 
ſociety founded in relation to certain poſitive ſocial duties, a general good-will towards people of 
all communions, can no more make them one ſociety, than out praying for the converſion of Jews 
or Mahometans makes us one ſociety with both, or either of then { ! 
5. Since the church is one, as it is a ſociety, a unity of government is certainly neceſſary to it. 
Government being eſſential to ſociety, the conſequence is undeniable, that it is as neceſſary Chriſti- 
ans ſhould be united under one form of government, as that they ſhould be members of one ſocie- 
ty. This is what St. Cyprian intends, when he ſays, zhe epiſcopate is one, tho ſhar'd by ſeverat 
perſons in the exerciſe of it f. VFC F 
[ have principally confider'd this branch of the article, the communion of ſaints, in reference to 
the unity of the church, as a viſible and regular ſociety, erected for holy and religious ends: Tho 
[ would not be thought wholly to exclude that other ſenſe, wherein it is ordinarily explain'd, with 
reſpett to the communication which there is, or may be, between the inviſihle members of Chr:/?'s 
church, and, as importing either any entercourſe which we now have with the ſaints departed this 
lite, or which thoſe faints have with one another in heaven. According to this fenſe, the members 
of Chriſt, however at preſent divided, or plac'd in a different ftate or condition of life, yet may 
be properly ſaid to maintain communion, as members of one ſociet r. a | 
ven the holy angels, who are now employ'd in building up the ſpiritual temple of Chriſt, in 
miniſtring to thoſe who ſhall be heirs of ſalvation, and who have the name of ſaints apy n the 
holy ſcriptures in common to them ę, were very probably defign'd by the compilers of the creed, 
to be comprehended in this confeſſion of our taith, he communion of ſaints." Tf it be not true, that 
they are united to Chriſt, not only as Lord, in general, of all things, and as head over all things; 


above all principality, and. power, and might, and dominion, and every name that is nam d both in 


this world, and in that which is to come; but by virtue of their partaking after ſome ſpecial man- 


ner in the ſalutary effects of his grace; not of his pardoning grace, as they had never finn d, 
there could be no occaſion of applying that to them; but of ſuch a meaſure of his prevening, of . 
3 


ſanctifying grace, as might more effectually tend to confirm them in that ſtate of favour with God, 
wherein they were originally created, and had, when ſo great a number of other angels revolted, 
faithfully preferv'd themſelve. 2 __ 


Whatever ground there may be for this latter ſuppoſition, we may 00 fly 'be Lid to have | 


cotnmunion with the ſaints, whether denoting the ſpirits of holy men departed this life, or the holy 
angels, as we here partake with them in the ſame acts of homage, of praiſe and adoration to the 


Lord Chr:ft, and fhall hereafter enjoy, in common with them, the happineſs of heaven to all eter- 
nity. On both which accounts, we are repreſented, as already, free denizons of the new Jeruſa- 


lem; as being come unto mount Sion, and unto the city of the living God; and an innumerable 
company of angels, to the general Hau, and church of the ſir ſi. born, which are written in hea- 
den; and to God, the judge Mall; and to the ſpirits of juſi men made perfect; and to Feſus, 
the mediator of the new covenant **, OY if 5 
There is no ground then, in the reaſon of the thing, to ſuppoſe, and ſuch a ſuppoſition is plain- 
ly repugnant to the expreſs authority of ſcripture, that death diffolves the union, which was be- 
tween the faithful in this life, This union being conſtituted by their relation to one another, as 
members of the church under Chriſt the head, the ſame reaſon for the continuance of it ſtill ſub- 
fiſts, whether they live or die; except, what will not be pretended, when good men ceaſe to live, 
they ceaſe to have any farther relation to Chriſt, as head of his church, or to have the ſame com- 
mon intereſt, with the reſt of his members, in the fellowſhip of the Holy Ghoſt, So that all the 
difference, as to the communion which the ſaints maintain with one another here, and which they 
maintain with thoſe departed this life, is, that we at preſent communicate with them, after a man- 
ner both viſible and inviſible, and when they are paſs'd into another ſtate, after a manner inviſible 
only. | | 


4 * ade 8 * * — 
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; * Nobiſcum eftis (Donatifta) in baptiſmo, in ſymbols, in ceteris dominicis ſacramentis ; in ſpiritu autem unitatls & vince 
do pacis, in ipſa denique catholica eccle ii nobiſcum non eftis. Auguſt. | ES ; 8 


t Fpiſeoparus eft wins, cujus 2 Audit in ſolidum pars tenetur. Cyp. de unit eceleſ. | 4 5 
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ARTICLE X: 


The Forgiveneſs of Sins. 


E profeſs, and can only profeſs, our belief of this article as Chriſtians. For what- 
over hopes men could entertain from the goodneſs and benignity of the divine nature, 
that, upon the repentance of finners, God might be inclin'd to pardon their fins, yet 

80 it will appear from the ſequel, they could have no Tuch aſſurance of his pardoning 
grace, upon that condition, as to make it, without a ſpecial revelation to that end, an 
article of their faith HS / ik. 
For the more full and diſtin& explication of theſe words, I ſhall proceed according to the fol- 
lowing method. 33 e e | 

1. I ſhall enquire what we are to underſtand by the forgiveneſs of fins. 


II. Whether the doctrine concerning the forgiveneſs of fins be a doctrine - peculiar to Chriſtians. 
III. Whether any conditions, beſides thoſe of faith and repentance, be pre: requir d in any caſe to 
the forgiveneſs of ſins. 5 f 3 . 
bs * What we are to underſtand by the forgiveneſs of fins. I need not obſerve that fin, which is 
_ a tranſpreſſion of the law, renders men, in the nature of it, liable to puniſhment. For wherever 
there is authority to enact any law, there muſt be authority in the legiſlator to give a penal ſantti- 
on to it, and to 1 6% thoſe who contemn or diſobey it; otherways it would be impoſſible for 
any government long to ſubſiſt, or maintain its authority. So that the ſame arguments which prove 
the neceſſity or reaſons of government, prove it is reaſonable and neceſſary, tat he who governs, 
ſhould be inveſted with a. power of puniſhing delinquents. | cs, . = 
In order therefore. to the forgiveneſs or remiffion, of any crime, the criminal is to be acquitted by 
the legiſlator from all obligation to puniſhment. This is the loweſt ſenſe that forgiveneſs of fins is 
capable of, and which is agreeable, not only to the ſenſe of the holy ſcriptures in the Old and 
New Teſtament, but to the common-notions of mankind. To this end expiatory facrifices were 
appointed by the ſpecial command of God; and Chr:/?, to whoſe 2 ſacrifice the efficacy of 
them all was referr'd, and wherein the power they had to abſolve ſinners from puniſhment alone 
terminated, is ſaid to have redeem'd us with his blood; to have been made a curſe for ; to have 
been wounded for our tranſgreſſions, and bruis'd for our iniquities; to have born our eriefs, and 
carry'd our. ſorrows. All which facrificatory expreſſions, as in the nature of them they antecedent- 
ly ſuppoſe the finner's obligation to puniſhment ; ſo they evidently import, in conſequence of the 
expiation made for them, that they are, from that time, abſolv'd from all ſuch obligation. 
There can be no diſpute as to this acceptance of the words: But the ſcripture notion concerning 
the forgiveneſs of fins, and eſpecially in the New Teſtament, implies ſomething more. God, in 
conſideration of the death and obedience of Chriſt, is there repreſented, not only as being graciouſly 
pleas'd to remit the puniſhment due, and expreſsly threaten'd to finners, but to re-inſtate them in 
his favour, and even to put them in a capacity of a far greater happineſs, than that for which they 
appear to have been originally created. He is faid to have reconcild us to himſelf by Feſus 
Cori *; That is, to confider us, who were before in a ſtate of enmity, and objects of his diſ- 
pleaſure, as being now with him, not only upon terms of pardon, but of favour. So this apoltle 
argues in another place; When we were enemies, we were reconcil'd to God by the death of his 
Son. In virtue of which reconciliation, heaven being promis'd, they, whoſe ſins, according to the 
tenor of the new -covenant, are forgiven, if they die in that ſtate, are entitled to the promiſe of e- 
ternal life. This effect of our reconciliation to God, if it could not be inferr'd from the natural 
force of the words, is evident from many expreſs declarations in holy ſcripture, particularly from 
that eminent one of our bleſſed Lord himſelf; God ſo loved the world, that be gave his only be- 


gotten Son, that whoſoever beheveth in him ſhould not periſh, but have everlaſting life t. This, 
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* 2 Cor, 5. 18. + John 3. 16. 


without 
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without entring upon a nice and critical examination concerning the meaning of ſorgiven:ſs of fins, 


or the different acceptations of it, as expteſs d in the original *, may ſerve, in general, to. ſhew, 


what the vangelical notion, as to this phraſe, is; and how, as Chriſtians, we are eſpecially intereſted 
in the preſent article. But this leads me to conſider more diftinQly, in the next place, + 
II. Whether the doctrine concerning remiſſion of fins be peculiar to Chriſtians... As a doctrine 
of whoſe truth we can have any firm or ſettled perſuaſion, we anſwer, it is peculiar to them. Par- 
don of fin being an act of mere grace and favour, it cannot be certainly known, whether God 
will 8 the ſinner, till he has declar'd his 2 to that end; and if his promiſe of pardon be 
not abſolute, which would not conſiſt with his wiſdom, or the ends of government, (it it might 
9 with his juſtice) till he has declar d the conditions of it. This promiſe is ſignify d in very 
expreſs terms in the New Teſtament. Our Lord himſelf declares, that remiſton of ſins ſhould be 
preach'd in his name f. His apoltles declare to the fame effect, that zhrowgh him is preach'dun- 
70 us the forgiveneſs of ſins ||; that in him we, have redemption through his blood, the forgivene [5 
of ſins, according to the riches of bis grace 8. The conditions upon which we ſhall be forgiven 
are ſpecify'd in terms no leſs clear and diſtin& ; God hath ſt him forth to be à4 propitiation. 
through faith, in his blogd,. to declare his righteouſneſs, for i . 


faith, blogd,. to dl | remiſfion of fins, which are paſs'd t. 
By him all that believe are juſtify d**. Except ye. repent, ye ſhall all likewiſe periſh H. Repent, 
and be converted, that your ſins may be blotted out ||. Repentance therefore was to be preach'd 
at the ſame time, and as a necelary previous condition of it, with re miſſion of ins 5S§. I heſe de- 
clarations limit the remiſſion of fins, ſo far as it is a doctrine founded in the divine promiſe to pe- 
nitent ſinners. What men therefore, living up, fo far as they are able, to the principles of natu- 
ral religion, and upon any failure in their duty, «being heartily penitent, may do towards recommen- 
ding themſelves to the pardoning grace of. God; or whether the benefits of Chri/?'s death may not, 
by ſome ſecret determination of the divine will, extend to them; are queſtions wherein, as we 

have no immediate or peat intereſt, neither can we come to any certain reſolution about them. 
But whatever the caſe may be, as to the ſtate of the . heathen. World, all men mult acknowled ge; 
there is a mighty difference between an article of faith, and any concluſion drawn, at the belt, 


o 


- 


from a mere probable conjeUtine 3 between a foederal right to a promiſe, and an arbitrary uncove- 
nanted act of divine grace. II SS 1 5 

This conſideration might, one would think, be of it ſelf ſufficient to put to filence the ignorance 

of thoſe fooliſh men, who think, that even on ſuppoſition the truth of Chriſtianity could be 
clearly made out, yet it is not neceſſary for them, provided they do but endeavour to lead, what 

they call good moral lives, to put themſelves to the trouble of examining, in a ſeri6us and diſtinct 
manner, the proofs upon which we demonſtrate it to be true; or it they do, and are fully convinc'd 

by thoſe proofs, that they ſhould conform themſelves to the poſitive inſtitutions of it. As it it were 

not equally a law flowing from the principles of natural religion or morality, and as obligatory, in 

the reaſon of the thing, that we ſhould aſſent to any truth God might think fit to reveal, or obey 
any pofitive command it might be his pleaſure to enjoin,. as that we ſhould practiſe any duty, tho, 
in the nature of it, antecedently incumbent on us; or as if God had not indifferently a power of 


oy 


- 


puniſhing our contempt of his laws and authority in both caſes. „ | 

So obvious a reflection, and the reaſon of which is ſo evident from thoſe words of our Saviour, 
Tpeaking of unbelievers, to whom the proper means of conviction were propos d, this is their con- 
demnation, that light is come into the world, does really render it unaccountable, that men capable. 
of reaſoning, and of being reaſon'd with in other caſes, aftet all the remonſtrances made to them gi 

concerning the danger, whether of infidelity in general, or of their rejecting any particular doQrines WW 
or inſtitutions of the goſpel, ſhould: yet think it matter of ſo great indifference, whether they 1 
withhold their aſſent in any, or in all theſe reſpects. | | # 


o 


nut let us ſuppoſe men could have any rational aſſurance that God, upon their repentance, will — | | 
Þ far pardon their fins, as to remit the puniſhment due to them, (which is all the deiſts can pie: 8 
tend to hope, and more than any deiſt will ever be able to prove) yet the forgiveneſs of fins, as | 4 


taught in the goſpel, and T Hp a reconciliation to God, that he will not only abſolve 
penitent finners from puniſhment, but receive them to favour, and crown them with everlaſting 
glory and happineſs ; this muſt be allow'd, at leaſt, a doctrine peculiar to the chriſtian religion, and 
which muſt inevitably leave thoſe who negleU ſo great ſalvation, under circumſtances, that will | 
render it ſtill more difficult for them to eſcape. With a ſpecial regard to this 3 of eternal N 
lite, the apoſtle St. Paz triumphs in recognizing the power, and peculiar excellency of the chti- 
ſtian diſpenſation. This is a faithful ſaying, and worthy of all men to be receiv'd, that Jeſus 
Chriſt came into the world, not merely to pardon, but, 70 Wears ſinners. 8 

III. Whether any conditions, befides thoſe of faith and repentance, be pre-requir'd to the for- 
giveneſs of fins. It will not be deny d, that God. may convey his pardoning grace to ſinners, up- | 
on what conditions, or by what means he pleaſes, and that his promiſes are always to be underſtood ' 
according to his own method of applying them. If therefore it appear, that, befides the general " 
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conditions of faith and repentance, in order to the pardon of ſin, there be any divine inltituti- 
ons of God proper to apply or aſcertain his pm ; when adminiſter d by perſons dul 


3 
298 


author d, and to perſons duly qualify d, then ſuch inftitutions are as neceffary to the forgivene 
of fin, (I mean where they can and ought to be adminiſter' d) as faith and repentarice in general. 
This, I conceive, will not be diſputed, with reſpect to the two ſacraments. But it has been much 
controverted, whether our Saviour, having left 4 power to lis church of remitting and retaining 
fins, a formal declaratory fentence of the church, is not, in certain taſes, neceſſary to thoſe ends. 
Tlüs power of the church may be coffider'd, in reſpett to it, under the notion of a ſociety, or 
to the ſacerdotal office, exercis d by particular members of it. 
The church being a regular and viſible ſociety, the nature of it, as füch, ſuppoſes there ought to 
be an inherent potter lodge d in it of receiving or retaining perſons who are willing to conform to the 
rules of it, and of excluding other vicious and corrupt members, who openly tranſgteſs thoſe rules; 
eſpecially if they endeavour to ſubvert ox deltroy the fundamental tights, Without wich, as'a ſo- 
ciety, the church cannot poſſibly fubſift. This, we ſay, admitting the founder of the chriſtian 
church had any wife end in inftituting it, or that it is not a ſociety of the moſt precations and it- 
regular conſtruction of any ſociety in the whole world, ſeems to be a neceſſary and undemable con- 
ſequence. . And: his power of the church, as to the excluſion of notorious delinquents from the 
communion of it, is the power of what we call eærommunicatiwu. 


. 


But, beſides the natural reaſon of the thing, to ſhew that the church, às a Todiety, ought to be 
velted wich ſuch a power, we have an authentick evidence, from the words of our bleffed Saviour 
himſelf, chat, in fact, the church is inveſted with it. On occafion of any offence done to 2 private 
perſon, our Saviour diretts him to expoſtulate the matter with the offending party, and with him 
alone; and, if he will not hearkem to any reaſonable demands of fatisfaQtion, then to bring the 
caſe before two or three witneſſes, and H they cannot adjuſt the differente, to tell it in the laft 
iſſue to the church. If the offender neglect to hear, or has no regard to the determination of the 
church, then he is to be conſider d ar ũ heut hen or a publican *, a perfon excluded ftom the com- 
munion and privileges of it. And that the church has a power of exclading fach a perſon, is as 
evident as words can make any thing, from the declaration of our Lord immediately following, 
and introduc'd with a form of ſpeech denoting a moi ſolemn aſſeveration of what he- intends. 
Verily 1 ſay unto you, whatſoever ye ſhall bind on earth ſhall be bound i heaven; and whatſo- 
ever ye ſhall loofe on earth, ſpall be dogſed in heaven +, It mult de acknowledg u, our Saviour 
did not here preſcribe a new method: of reconciling penitent offenders, or puniſhing the obſtinate. 
td; to the diſcipline and praftice of the jewili aſſemblies, and did not decline, corrupt 
as they were in ſome of their inſtitutions, to follow the model of wat was good and well-form- 
ded in them. How happy would it be for the chtiſtian church; how many occafions of difſenfi- 
on, and even of open ſchiſm among chriſtians might be prevented, if they, who profeſs themſelves 
fo, had the ſame ſpitit of Chriſt, or would condutt themſelves by the ſame rule. 
As our Saviour committed ſuch a power to his church, fo ſhe had not only a right of execu- 


7 


ting ir, but was even repreſented as unfairhful to her truſt for negle&ing,” when there was a proper 


opportunity to put it in execution. We have the authority of St. Pau] to fapport what is here 
ſaid. He reproves the Coranthians for not excommunicating, in his abſence, a perſon, who had 
been guilty of a very ſcandalous practice among them }]. And then, to repair that omiffion, he 

proceeds expreſsly to charge them, that they delroer ſuch one unto Satan $&. lt is not neceſſh- 
Ty that we ſhould here enquire what the determinate ſenſe of this phraſe is, or whether it impor- 
ted a power peculiar to the church at that time; it is ſufficient to our parpoſe, that the church of 
Corynth, as appears from the charge given to them in the clauſe of the chapter, had a power of 
putting away from among themſelves that wicked perſon *. ee 7 

| However, if any good argument can poſſibly be drawn from the nature of the thing to ſhew, 
that the church cannot have fuch a power, we ought to ſubmit to the force of it, and to interpret 
thoſe paſſages of ſcripture, upon which it pens to be ſo expreſsly founded, in a different fenſe 
from that, according to which we explain d them. Words, the fenſe whereof is more atbitrary, 
or which may be fuppos d to bear an equivalent fignification, muſt always give place to the known 
and immutable reaſon of things. W 1 1 | 


* 


Now it is pretended, that the church cannot have a power of remitting x of retaining fins, be- 
cauſe ſhe does not know the true ſtate which perſons ate in, upon whom ſhe is faid to exerciſe 
that power. This objeQion, we allow, would be unanſwerable, if the church affim'd an abſo- 
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5 Hatt. 18. 13, 16. + Ver, 19. [1 Cor. 8. i, 2. S Ver: 8. 
The excellent author of The cauſes of the preſent corruption of chriſtians, on occaſion of his having cited a great part 
51 this chapter, and referr'd to the reſt, in proaf of that right, with which the church is inveſted, of exerciſing diſcipline, 
and excommunicating publick offenders, has this pertinent and judicious refle&ion.” © 1 deſite the force of this proof 
may beconfider'd. It is not one fingle paſſage which I here produce, it is a whole chapter, it is a thread of argu- 
- ments, and of expreſs and reiterated injunctions. St. Paul deſcribes thoſe whom the church ought not to ſuffer in her 
: bofom z he appoints what is to be done in reference to them; which is, that they oughr to be cur off from the body 
2 — N and that their company is to be avoided. He concludes, © There cannot be a clear and expreſs law, if 

O. , 5 


lute 
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lute independent power of remitting or retaining fins, but as it is here put, no body is diſtreſsd, 
or in the leaſt affected with it. V 10443 e 
When we ſay, that the church can remit or retain ſins, we mean no more, than that God, who 
may employ what inſtruments he pleaſes in executing his will, makes uſe of the ſentence pronounc d 
by the church to that end, as a means of his retaining or remiting them. Thus, when it is ſaid, 
baptiſm ſaves us, we do not intend that it does ſo abſolutely, or by any natural efficiency, but 
only in virtue of God's inſtitution, and according to the terms whereunto the ſalutary power of it 
is annex d: For otherways it would, without Ciltindtion, have the ſame eflect on all baptiz'd 
perſons whatever, 88 : %%% ⁵ og |; 5 
Tho' the church cannot infallibly judge concerning the ſpiritual Rate of her members, we fay, 
nevertheleſs, her cenſures or abſolutions are authoritative, becauſe God, when they are truly ap- 
ply'd, ratiſies and confirms them; when they are miſapply d, they, have no manner of operation 
in reſpect to the perſons they are apply'd to, but leave them in the fame Rate and condition, as to 
the favour of God, wherein they were before. | Fe Gann of aha 9 i. ; 
Io ſay therefore the church aſſumes a power of damning or ſaving men, of opening the king- 
dom of heaven to them, or excluding them out of it at pleaſure, is not to argue againſt any pow- 
er which the church really claims, but to bring a reproach upon her, by occaſion of a very unjuſt 
and moſt groundleſs charge. | /// ͤ K 
Neither, indeed, is it of any conſequence to the pardon of a finner, whether it be declar'd by 
a fallible, or an infallible perſon, provided God ratifies, the ſentence, or in order to qualify ſuch 2 
ſinner for his -pardoning mercy, has, by any poſitive act of his will, render'd ſuch a previous ſen- 
When the church then abſolves or cenſures any finner, there is a ſectet condition always im- 
ply d of her making a right judgment; or, if ſhe happens to be miſtaken in her ſentence, 
neither her - cenſurgs nor abſolutions are pretended to have any ſpiritual effects. But be- 
cauſe a power may be ſometimes miſapply d, in the exerciſe of it, by the church, has the 
church therefore no ſuch power in any caſe ? It might; as vun be argued, that the ſacra- 
ments ought not to be adminiſtred, becauſe we do nor infallibly know the qualifications of 


_ thoſe who are to receive them; or that they are not means of grace. to fome perſons, becauſe 


they do not in fact or eventually prove ſo to all perſons. s. 
They who aſſert the ſentence of the church is purely declaratory, indifferently entitle every mem- 
ber of the church to the ſame power. That God will forgive a ſinner upon his ſincere repentance, 

is a truth of equal evidence and certainty, whoever declares it. ; Were this all that our Sa- 
viour intended by his granting a power to the church of remitting or retaining fins, he had 

only granted them a power as a body, which every member had ſeparately in himſelf before. 
Bur where could be either the wiſdom or favour of a grant, without any ſpecial privilege 
annex d to it. On this ſuppoſition, there does not appear to be the. leaſt grounds for our Savi- 
our's referring the offending party, in the lalt reſort, , to the ſentence of the church; ſeeing the 
deciſion of the patty offended would alone have had the fame effect, as to all intents and purpo- 
ſes, with the judgment of the whole church; 1 far as concern'd what Halls here properly un- 
der our conſideration, the ſpiritual ſtate of that offender, and in regard to which the grant of our 


Lord concerning this power of the church, to remit or retain ſins, ean only admit of a reaſona- 


ble explication. W OF. eee e Ee 2, 1 rx; 
Where then can be the ingenuity of men, in objecting to the church the claim of a power, which 
ſhe is known expreſsly to diſclaim. The church of England, particularly, in all her abſolutions, 
ſuppoſes a condition imply d of true repentance in the party abſolv'd. And that if ſhe err in ro- 
nouncing any judicial ſentence, her error can be of no effect either in favour, or to the prejudice 


of the perſon upon whom it is pronounc'd. So far is ſhe from making the ſalva tion of men to 


depend upon her arbitrary will or deciſions, that all her ſentences, relating to the favour or dif- 
pleaſure of God, are conditional. But when the condition is obſerv d, tho known only to God, 
they ate not for that reaſon leſs authentick ; for, notwithſtanding, the judgment 15 God's ; becauſe 
ſo far ſhe acts in his name, by a power deriv'd from him, and according to his will. He therefore 
who deſpiſes that power, deſpiſes not man, but God, ,. -_ :.. : > 8 | 

They who acknowledge the apoſtles of Chriſt had this 8 to them, but pretend, 
it does not therefore follow that their ſucceſſors (I ſpeak of them here as a collective body) in the 
ſacred office, or the clergy at preſent, have any claim to ſuch power, have, in this reſpett, a much 
greater appearance of reaſon on their fide, than perſons, who argue againſt the natural poſſibility 
of the thing; as they give an intelligible account, at leaſt, of our Saviour's declaration, when he 
originally committed that power to the apoſtles. But then they can by no means prove that it 
was not to be tranſmitted. to thoſe, who were to ſuceed the apoſtles in the adminiſtration of the 
church, to the end of the world. If this power, as is now confeſs d, was given to the church in 
its infancy, in a ſtate of its greateſt purity, for the better order and government of it, certainly 
the reaſons for the continuance of this power, inſtead of ceafing, in ſucceſſive and more corrupt 


ages of the church, ſhould rather grow proportionably ſtronger. 
Thy 
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The ſum of what has been faid, is; that God has given authority to the church to bind and 
looſe ſinners; this authority is exercis d by her declaring finners, under different circumſtances, 
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to be bound or looſed. IF this declaration be ill founded, it is their own who make it, and 


not God's; who is not therefore oblig'd to confirm it, any more than he is oblig'd to con- 
fer grace, by means of- the bread and wine in the holy ſacrament, confider'd as bread and 
wine; tho”, confider'd as his own inſtitution, he will conter that grace, by means i them, 


to perſons duly qualify'd, which he would not otherways confer. For the like reaſon, the 


declarations of the church, whether with "_— to delinquents, or to; the penitent; when well 
founded, are efficacious, tho* pronounc'd by fallible men, becauſe they are, notwithſtanding, the 


declarations of men, acting by virtue of God's inſtitution, and, in this cafe, after a manner per- 


fectly agreeable to the end and deſign of it. | | 5 

I have hitherto principally conſider' d the power of the keys, as proper to the church, under the 
notion of a ſociety, and as ſhe is actually inveſted with that power by a poſitive grant from Chriſi. 
But there are ſome who contend farther, that the power ofabſolving ſinners (for with reſpect to that 
point the main controverſy lies, and which I ſhall therefore confine my {elf to) was not only given 
to the church in general, as a ſociety, but to every particular prieſt of it, upon ſuch evidence as ſin- 


ners, in common and ordinary eaſes, might give of their true repentance ; eſpecially on occaſion of 


their contefling the fins they had been gary of in a more diſtin and particular manner. Yet 

Mon irſelf, that it is requiſite the confeſſor ſhould have 
a power formally of abſolving a penitent ; for then as Chriſtians are in general exhorted to con- 
fo their ſins one to another , every Chriſtian would have the fame power; yet a ſpecial com- 
miſſion being given by our Lord to Peter of binding and loofing ſinners, not by the acknowledg- 
ment of thoſe againſt whom this argument is brought, as head of the church, but as a private pa- 
ſtor, and in common to the reſt of the apoſtles; and confeſſion of fin being a proper mark of that 
repentance, which is neceflary towards the ablolution of a finner ; it is ask d, if upon his confeſ- 


fion the prieſt has not a power of abſolving ſuch a finner, to what end was the grant of it made 


to him in the perſon of Peter ; or upon what other occaſion can he fo conveniently be ſuppos d 


to exerciſe it? 


In anſwer to this, it may be ſaid, that the power here given to Peter, and the reſt of the a- 
ltles, was temporary, and expir'd with them. But this is only ſaying what can never be prov'd. 

t is more reaſonable to conclude, that this power being given to Peter, as a power proper to the 
ſacerdotal office, the reaſon why it ſhould be continued in the paſtors of the church, will hold 
What is here advanc'd would probably meet with much leſs oppoſition, were it not for a conſes 
quence, which is pretended to follow too naturally from it; that if Chriſt have given Peter, and 
in him the whole order of the prieſthood, a power of looſing finners, particularly upon the con- 
feſſion which they make of their fins, then every ſinner is oblig d, to the end he may be abſolv'd,; 


good, ſo long as that office itſelf ſhall continue. 


to confeſs his fins to the prielt, 


| Here we muſt diſtinguiſh between ſuch duties, as are of abſolute and ſtanding obligation, and 


ſuch as are only to be conſider d, under certain circumſtances, as matter of expedience. It may be 
proper to confeſs our fins for the quiet and relief of our own minds, or for the removal of any 
doubt or ſcruple, to a perſon capable of directing us, and eſpecially to our fpiritual guide, to 
whom the direction of our conſciences is more immediately committed. But the ſcriptures have 
no where made this a duty neceſſarily incumbent on us. Repentance, indeed, is abſolutely requir'd 


in order to the remiſſion of fins, which we are to teſtify the ſincerity of, by all the figns of a true 
and hearty contrition, before the prieſt can, or ought to abſolve us. But a particular confeſſion of 


our fins, with the ſeveral circumſtances of them, is no where expreſsly requir'd. It may be, in 
ſome caſes, and to ſome perſons, an act of piety, or prudence, to make ſuch a confeſſion: And 


dying penitents, under any great conflits ot mind, are particularly exhorted, and ſupposd by our 


own church to do it. But till Chriſt not having made it a neceſſary condition, that penitents 


ſhould make confeſſion of their ſecret fins, except to God only, (the caſe as to thoſe fins, whereby 
they have injur'd others without making reſtitution, is different) there can be no abſolute neceſfity 
why they ſhould ſhould make ſuch confeflion. 5 | 

It is farther faid, when we are — oof to make confeſſion of our fins, we are to underſtand ſuch 
fins, as principally reſpecting publick ſcandals given to the world, or private injuries done to one 
another } In other caſes, this duty imports the acknowledgment we make of our offences, private 
or publick, to God, but no where diredly to the prielt. | 

However, as confeſſion is, under certain circumſtances, a duty; as the prieſt is our proper ſpiri- 
tual guide; as all his adminiſtrations are ſuppos d, for that reaſon, to be attended with a ſpecial be- 
nediction of God; as he is inveſted with a power, upon our repentance, of remitting fins ; and, 
laſtly, as a particular confeſſion of fin is one good evidence of a true repentance, it ſeems, upon 
the whole matter, the ſafeſt and moſt comfortable method we can take, when we appear in the 
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form of penitents, to make a particular confeſſion of our fins to him, in order to our receiving the 
{tronger aſſurances of their being, in truth, remitted- to us. LOANS VID Y91C 508 B38 Furl, 1 - 
But whether this be incumbent on us, in point of ſtri&t duty, or not; whether a particular con- 
feſſion of their fins be, in any caſe, neceſſary, in order to qualify ſinner s, for the ſacerdotal abſo- 
lution; or whether other general teſtimonies of their repentance be ſufficient to this end; ir ſeems 
highly requiſite, if not abſolutely neceſſary, to all true penitents, where the ſacerdotal abſolu i- 
on can be had, that, as it is a means Gad has appointed to declare the forgiveneſs of fins, it ought 
to be had. And that he therefore who dies without thinking himſelf oblig'd to have any regard 
to the ſacerdotal office, in this reſpect, or in contempt of it, dies, to ſpeak in the ſoftelt terms, in 
a very dangerous ſtate ; both as he refuſes God's pardon in his on Way of applying it; and as 
he cannot be ſuppos d, while he does ſo, to be really, in other reſpects, a true penitent - - 
I defire it may be obſerv'd, this is only ſpoken on ſuppoſition, 'tliat a dying ſinner, who may 
have the benefit of the ſacerdotal abſolution, wilfully flights it as a vain, or infignificant ceremo- 


ny. We do not ſay that a ſinner, who dies without ſuch abſolution, dies, for that reaſon,” impe- 


. 


nitent, any more, than that he, who dies without receiving the holy ſacrament ot the Lord's ſup- 
per, provided he do not contemptuouſly decline the reception ot it, which, tho generally requifite, 
yet is not abſolutely necellary- to e.. % ĩè 1 hn om 
The N whether from the weakneſs or wickedneſs of thoſe to whom this power is aſſer · 
ted, are altogether trifling. If a prince pardon or reprieve a malefactor, it is not neceſſary that he 
ſhould in perſon declare him pardon'd or repriev d; tho! this may be done by ſome ſubordinate, or, 
as it may poſſibly happen, by ſome very corrupt miniſter, it is not therefore leſs: valid; and it is 
authentick, becauſe the malefactor cannot be pardon'd or repriev d without it,; for he who has the 
DOWner, in either reſpect, may execute it in his own way, either immediately, or by commiſſion 
O PtNETS, | 2 | LS 16 THO rt Ts 
It is a popiſh doctrine, directly repugnant to the twenty ſixth article of our church, that the effi- 
cacy of any religious ordinances depends on the perſonal. qualifications of the adminiſtrator. The 
article being drawn up with great judgment, I ſhall recite the principal part of it. A/tho* in the 
viſible church the evil be ever mingled with the good, and ſometimes the evil baue chief authori ty 
in the miniſtration of the word and ſacraments , yet foraſmuch as they do not the ſame in their 
own name, but in Chriſt's, and do miniſter by his commiffon and authority, we may uſe their mi- 
ni 77 both in hearing the word of God, and in the receiving of the ſacraments. Neither is the 
effect of Chriſt's ordinance taken away by their wickedneſs : Nor the grace of God's gifts dimi- 
niſh'd from ſuch, as by faith, and rightly do receive the ſacraments miniſtred unto them; which 
be eſſential, becauſe of Chriſt's, inſtitution and promi ſe, altho they be miniſtred by evil men. 
Which words were not only deſign'd to obviate certain phanatical notions, which obtain d at the 
beginning of the Reformation, and had been tranſmitted down by ſucceeding enthufiaſts to the time, 
when the articles were compil'd; but they had particular reſpe& to a moſt dangerous error taught 
in the church of Rome, that the intention of him who adminiſters the ſacraments is eſſential to the 
grace and efficacy of them. And ſo far, indeed, this doctrine ſeems to be founded on ſome reaſon- 
able ground, that if any qualification ſhould be abſolutely neceſſary to the adminiſtrator, to render a 
divine ordinance effectual, that, concerning his intention, has, in the reaſon of the thing, a ſuperior and 
the faireſt claim. But it is not unuſual for men, even in the heat of their zeal againſt Popery, to advance 
ſuch notions, as directly tend to ſupport ſins of the worſt and moſt pernicious doctrines of Popery. 
But, to purſue the argument, what connexion is there between a ſupernatural or divine power, 
and any natural or human means? Or what have the perſonal qualifications of men to do with 
confetring any act of divine grace? Since the inſtitutions of God only operate the effect proper to 
them, becauſe they are his inſtitutions; he In indifferently make wicked or good, fallible or in- 
fallible men, the occaſional means of prodycing it. Bread and wine, as ſuch, have no natural pro- 
priety in the ſacrament of the Lord's: ; NENT 37. IS” 
ther does it appear that the waters of Jordan had any peculiar virtue above that of other rivers; 
towards healing the leproſy/; but if God will give and, Ar a ſupernatural efficacy to any 
means, excluſive of other means, what can oppoſe, or who ſhall diſpute his will? 
It is a groundleſs infinuation, and not the leſs fo for being defign'd as a popular one, that this 
doQtine concerning ſacerdotal abſolution ſubjeQts the laity to the clergy 3, it only. ſubjetts them to 
the inſtitution of God. It God have given authority to any of the clergy. of abſolving finners, to 
deny them that authority, from any conſequences which may be thought inconvenient from their 
claiming it, is at once to withdraw our ſubſection from God, and to reflect on his wiſdom, as being 
the author of an inconvenient inſtitution, and, for that reaſon, unworthy of him. And it might, 
with equal reaſon, be ipretended, the command of Eliſha to Naaman, to go and wafh ſeven times 
in the river Jordan, fender d that Aſſyrian, by a neceſſary conſequence, the p ophet's vaſſal. 
I ſhall take notice but of one objection more, which appears to lie againſt what has been ſaid. 


It may be pretended, that the dottrine, which makes particular confeſſion of fin ſo highly requitite 


at leaſt, if not in certain caſes neceſſary, to the pardon of the ſinner. is of very ill conſequence, with 
teſpect to the peace and happineſs of ſociety 3 as this doctrine gives the clergy an Opportunity, 


wherein 


upper, to convey grace to thoſe who partake of them : Nei- 
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not only of diſcovering the ſecrets, cs” . and private families, but ſometimes: 
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wherein the whole community, and even whole nations, are concern d particularly, where wick- 
ed men are employ'd by ditection of thole, (as it has ſometimes happen d) who ate at the 
head of publick affairs, in deſigns, which can by no means bear to be examin'd by the ſtrict rules 
of honour and 2 or which, if they ſhould be known, might bring an indelible infamy on 
the authors of them. | | oe | | 

Were this objeftion really attended with all the inconveniences, that are thought to follow from 
it, yet, I conceive, it ought not to be admitted againſt the reaſons of a divine poſitive inſtitution; 
The rule will {till hold true, that we ſhould hearken unto God, rather than unto men. But the 


| inconveniences objected are merely accidental, and the danger of them leſs, from the infamy, to 


lay nothing of any other puniſhment, which accompanies, and ought to accompany the diſcove- 
ry of any ſecret reveaPd in confeſſion. An infamy to any one, who has the leaſt regard to the 
ſacredneſs or dignity of his office, more inſupportable than death, or any kind of death, which the 
engines of this world can be employ'd to inflict. : | 
As ſhame is one of the moſt powerful reſtraints in nature to a vicious inclination, and nothing 
ſecures cut innocence more than the apprehenſion of what the world will think, or ſay, if ſuch a 
deſign or action ſhould once come to be diſcover'd, the fear of doing, what finners ſhould be af- 
terwards under a religious obligation to confeſs, would certainly have a powerful tendency, ra- 
ther to promote the common good and happineſs of mankind ; by preventing that cortuption, and 
thoſe ſecret villanies, which occaſion ſo much diſorder in the world; and by obliging men to ſuch 
2 virtuous and regular conduct, as would render them, in their particular ſtations, more ſubſer- 


*. 


vient to the common intereſts of ſociety. 


As to that part of the obſection relating to men, who are em loy'd for reaſons, or ſome-pre- 
tended neceſſities of ſtate, in the conduct or execution of ſuch: deſigns, as are not fit $6 be nam'd, 


* 


it will be time enough to conſider the force of it, when it can be prov'd that it 'is_lawful, on any 


occaſion whatever, 70 do evil that good may come fit; or that it is better to put confidence in the 
wicked ſchemes of tallible and impotent men, than to truſt in the Lord. | 
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©, The Refarrection of the Body. 

HA after death our ſouls and bodies ſhall be re-united, which is the doctrine we 


2 Tf 95 here profeſs to believe, is alſo an article of faith peculiar to che chriſtian revelation, 
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he was call'd in queſtion , becauſe he taught and 
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allerted it. From whence, it is highly reaſonable to conclude, that, by his doctrine of the reſur- 
_ rettion, we are to underſtand the identity of the riſing body. For the Jews certainly had a not!- 
on, that the Patriarchs, with the reſt of rheir fathers or friends deceas d, had à GiltinEt bodily ſub- 
fiftence in another lite. Our Saviour, in the parable of Lagarus and the rich man, accommodates 
himſelf to this notion. It may rathet admit of diſpute, by the way, whether the Jews, generally 


Ho 


1 


ſpeaking, belizv'd, upon any true of ſolid grounds, the immateriality of a human ibu. 

If the apoltle had only intended, that, after this life, men ſhall aſſume, ot be united to one bod 
or other, this doctrine could not have given occaſion for ſo great offence or ſurptize, at that time. 
either to the Jews or Gentiles. The Athenians, in particular, inſtead of mocking at this apoſtle, or 
taking the reſurrection according to his ſenſe of it, for « God *, might have obſerv'd, there was 

nothing, in the nature of it, inconſiſtent with the principles of theology, then commonly receiv d 
and eſftablifh'd. | 1. . ; C PILE 
With reſpett to the Jews, indeed, it is altogether anaccountable, how the reſutrection, in the 
apoſtle's ſenſe of it, could be controverted, if we confider the expreſs revelations that had been 
made to them concerning this article f. OB DI WIE 8 

It is confeſs d one of the paſſages referr'd to in the margin from the book of Job, has been in- 
terpreted by the Jews, not as denoting Job's belief concerning the reſurrection of the body, but 
his expectation of that ſtate of happineſs, which his piety and perſeverance would entitle him to, 
through the merits of his redeemer, in another world. But that the words do really import the 
reſurrection of the body, and are therefore apply d by our church, in the bzrial Office, to ſignify 
it, appears not only from hence, that this is the moſt natural and obvious conſtruction, and per- 
fectly agreeable to the letter of them, but from the concluſion of this book, as render'd in the fol- 
lowing manner, by the ſeptuagint. So Job dy d, being old, and full of days. But it is written, 
that he ſhall riſe again with thoſe, whom the Lord raiſes up. Which words imply, at leaſt, that ir 
is highly agreeable to an ancient tradition, it not a general notion among the Jews, that this paſſage 

of Job ſhould be explain'd concerning the reſurrection of the body, in a proper ſenſe. 

IF any of the Jews therefore deny d the reſurreQion of the body, according to St. Paul's dot- 
rine, it was not becauſe, the {criprures were filent upon this article, but becauſe, through their 
blindneſs or obſtinacy at that time, they erred, nos knowing the ſcriptures, or the power 'of Gad. 
The text of Haniel, many that ſleep in the duft of the earth ſhall awake, is not capable of any 

F 


other conſtruction, but in reſpect to the identity of the riſing body. As the ſoul cannot, with a 

ptopriety, be ſaid to ſleep in the dult; as that only which was laid and fleeps in the duſt, can rift 
or awake out of the duſt z and as the bodies alone of men were repoſited in the grave, the words 
muſt neceſſarily be explain d, it we will keep to any known rules. of interpretation; fo as to fip- 
nify that the very ſame numerical body, which was dead, ſhall be the body, which riſes again ; 
otherways, the bodies, which are ſaid to have ſlept in the graves, could not be thoſe bodies, which 
are ſaid to awake, but other bodies, compos d of quite different particles of matter, from thoſe, 
whereof themſelves were compos d. The conſtruction which the Socinians put upon this text, is 
altogethet forc'd ; they pretend that the words may be apply d to fignity the deliverance of thoſe, 
whom Antiochis hid ſubdued from his power and tytanny. But in what language, or part of the 
world, is ſleeping in the duft of the earth an expreſſion employ'd to fignify a conquer'd enemy; 
or awaking out of the duſt of the earth, to ſignify liberty teſtor d or victory; could fo harſh and 
unuſual a metaphor, be allow'd z yet what proper relation has it to everlaſting life, or everlaſling 
confuſion, in the following part of the verſe. UU 7 | 
We draw the like concluſion from the words of our bleſſed Saviour. All that drb in their 
"Fraves ſhall hear the voice of the ſon of nan; and ſhall come forth; they that have done good r 
the reſurrection of life ; and they that have done evil to the reſurrection of damnation F. Of 
the ſame import are thoſe words of St. John, where, repreſenting by a prophetical ſpirir the cir- 
cumſtances and proceſs of the lalt judgment, he declares, the ſea gave . the dead which: where. in | 
it, and death and hell deliver d up the dead which were in them t. No intelligible account ean bl 
be given of theſe words, according to the plain and natural fignification-of them, if the ſame bo- | 
dies which were in their graves, and in the ſea, and which are ſaid to be deliver'd up, ſhould not 4 

really be deliver'd up, but ſome other bodies, cotnpos'd of quite different parts of matter, in the | 

room of them. | 5 3 , Wd +3 $5 1 PIT bog 5 . 
The anſwer, which the Socinians give to the former of theſe texts, (and the ſenſe they put up- 
on the latter of them is no leſs forc d) can by no means be admitted; eſpecially fiom men, who 
Yretend to {© peculiar a ſtrictneſs in their way of argumentation. They tell us, we are to under- 
Rand by thoſe who are in their graves, perſons in a ſtate of ſin and — Could this interpre · 
mation be allow'd agreeable, which it is not, to the pbraſeology of ſcripture; yet there can be no 
pretence for it in this place. The context plaihly ſhews, that the words ate to be explain'd in re- | 
ference to the laſt judgment, and Chriſt's viſible appearance to pals a final ſentence of happineſs or f 
miſery. on men, according to their good. or their evil actions in this life; previous to which ſer- i 
tence their bodies ſhall be rais'd to life again. | 1 


* 44, 17, 18. f Eef. 37. to Vetſ. 10. Dan. 12. 2, Job 19. 26. 5 John 3. 28, 29, 1 Rev. 20. 13. 
| Neither 
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Neither is the principal paſſage apply'd by the Socinians, to jultity their interpretation of theſe 
words, of any ſervice to them: It is cited from the prophet Ezekie/, where God declares to his 
people, I will open your graves, and cauſe you to come bur of your graves, and bring you into the 
land 0 


F 1ſrael . But tho death is ſomerimes us'd in an impròper ſenſe to repreſent mien in a ſtate 


ot fin, yet they are never ſo repreſented by their lying in the grave, or as entering upon a new and 
more holy ſtate of lite, by their coming out ot the grave. Beſides, the place does not, by any 
arguments which can be drawn from the defign of the prophet, refer to the ſpiritual deliverance of 


the Jews, from a ſtate of fin ; but only to their temporal deliverance from a ſlate of ſervitude and 
captivity. _ 


The following words, concerning the reſurrection of ſome zo life, of others 70 damnation, do 


alſo. directly overthrow this comment of the Socinians; it is little leſs than 4 contradiction in terms, 
to ſay, that they who have done good ſhould, as a reward or in conlequence of their piety, rife 
to everlaſting lite, from a ſtate of ſpiritual death. | ; "EF 
T0 argue, that the original word, which we ſender 10 riſe again, does not neceſſarily import, 
when referr'd to the general reſurrection, the riſing again of thoſe numerical bodies which dy'd ; 
is, we ſay, to argue after a manner which concludes nothing. For tho' the natural or common fig- 
nification of words is not always to be retain'd, or may be ſometimes transferr'd to an improper 
ſenſe, yet it ought to be retain'd, where the reaſons of keeping to it are either evident and n - 
ry, or there is no viſible occafion of departing from it. 

It might as juſtly be argued, that there is no God, in the proper ſenſe of the word, becauſe the 
name of God is ſometimes, in an improper ſenſe, attributed to man; as that, becauſe reſurrection 
is, in one or more places, to be explain'd figuratively, therefore we can draw no certain argument 
from the import of the word, in its true or literal ſenſe, not even where the context and ſcope of 
the argument oblige us to underſtand it in that ſenſe, and admit of no other. 8 

If the reſurtection, after all, as importing the identity of the rifing body, be, in the nature of 
the thing, impoſſible, we readily grant this doctrine cannot be true, and that there is a neceſſity of 
explaining the texts I have mention'd in a metaphorical ſenſe. We have nothing therefore to do, 


hut to prove the reſurrection, according to the ſeripture doctrine of it, poſſible; and to examine 


the arguments which are brought, on the other fide, to ſhew, that it is impoſſible. 

The poſſibility of it appears from what has already happen'd in fact. Chr:ft, and other perſons 
who were actually dead, did riſe to life again, with the ſame bodies. From the reſurrection of 
Chriſt, the apoltle particularly argues, and probably againſt thoſe who deny'd this article, as ſup- 

oſing it, in the nature of the thing, impoſſible. If Chrift be preach'd that he roſe from the dead, 

ow ſay ſome among you, that there is no reſurrection of the dead? The conſequence, from what 
Uk P'S, to the poſlibility, at leaſt, of the like event in any time future, is clear and unde- 
niable. el: | | 

It will be of no ſignificancy to pretend here a diſtinttion between bodies that are corrupted, and 
juch as, with reſpect to their principal parts, retaining their proper form and order, (thoſe, for 
inſtance, ot Chriſt and Lazarus) only ceaſe to have any communication with the ſoul, and to per- 
form the functions of life proper to them: Becauſe a divine power is . towards re- 
ſtoring a dead body to life, or to the union it had before with the foul, as towards diſpoling the 
ſeveral parts of ſuch a body, however broken, or at whatever diſtance ſeparated, into their proper 
form and order again. Yet if, according to our way of apprehending things, a ſtronger energy of 
divine power ſhould be requir'd on the latter account, ſtill, as the reſurrection is, and muſt be 


al- 
low'd poſſible to the divine power in both caſes, tis equally abſurd, whatever difficulties may a- 
riſe from the diſparity between them in other reſpects, to argue againſt the poſſibility of the reſur- 
rection in either caſe. " Th N i 


But, admitting there were any force in this argument, againſt the inſtances produc'd of the re- 
ſurrection of Chriſt and Lagarus, as being inſufficient to prove the poſſibility of the reſurtettion in 


general; yet it cannot be pretended to have any weight againſt the inſtances we produce, from the 
many bodies of ſaints which aroſe, at our Saviour's death, and came out of their graves +, ſeveral 


of which, there is the highelt probability, during the interval of their lying there, had been cor- 


rupted. 


The argument, which appears to be attended with the greateſt difficulty, in reference to the 
doctrine we are aſſerting, lies in the following queſtion : When the bodies of men, that are de- 
your'd by fiſh, or other animals, and afterwards converted into their proper ſubſtance, which afford- 
ing nutriment to human bodies, are again incorporated with them, and become conſtituent or vital 
parts of them; how can ſuch parts, at the reſurrection, have relation to one perſon, more than to 
another? So that, as the Jews argued concerning the ſeven brethren, who ſucceſſively married 
the ſame woman, whoſe wife ſhall ſhe be at the reſurrefion ? It may be queſtion'd, which of the 
perſons, with whom thoſe fluctuating particles have ſeverally been incorporated, ſhall, or can, at 


* 


3 


eri. 1 Matt. 27. 53, 


perhaps 


laſt, in propriety belong? Whether to him, who was originally devour d by other animals, ot 
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haps by ſome of the ſame ſpecies, or to any of thoſe, into whoſe fleſh or ſubſtance his own 
= — converted. * . ; " * 
In anſwer to this, we ſay, 3 1 1 
1. It is not neceſſary to denominate the ſame body, that it ſhould confiſt of every individual 
part, which has at any time compos it, or immediately before the change incident to it. For 
then no man could have the ſame numerical body, I do not ſay wherewith he was born, but which 
be had the laſt moment. It is ſufficient to our purpoſe, in aſſerting the identity of the rifing body, 
that it ſhould conſiſt of ſome conſiderable parts, at leaſt, of the body which dy 0. 
2. It is only a ſtnall part of the human body devour'd by any animal, which is converted into 
the ſubſtance of that animal, and much leſs, in proportion, which is converted into the nutriment 
ſucceſſively receiv'd from it. So that it may be ſaid, there is nothing contributed by ſuch a tranſ- 
mutation towards forming an organical part of another human body, ot any part, to which it ſhall 
be vitally united. As to the caſe of canibals, where the converſion of that human fleſh they de · 
vour is more immediate, and in a greater quantity, if ſo little a ſhare of what we eat (Rarce one 
Pat, as ſome have obſerv'd, in a hundred) be digeſted into the ſubſtance of our. bodies, it is pro- 
bable, that human fleſh, being ſo very unfit for nutriment, what is incorporated of it with the ſub - 
ſtance of thoſe canibals, is ſtill much leſs in proportion. Z CA ke 
23. It may be farther ſuppos d, that in all animals there are certain conſtituent inſenſible princi- 
ples, which contain in miniature the ſeveral parts of the whole body, and that the foreign matter, 
taken in by way of nutriment, which fills and diſtends the bodies of men, and augments the mem- 
bers of it, is not ſtrictly eſſential to it, but only convenient for him, as ſerving to many wiſe and 
good ends of providence, reſpecting his preſent ſtate. So that while theſe particles of foreign 
matter are in a continual flux, the original or fundamental principle, which properly conſtitutes his 
body, and from which it ought to be denominated, through all the changes of life or death remains 


} itſelf fix d and unchang' d; without confuſion of „ or the leaſt danger of incorporating with 
other bodies. The illuſtration which St. Paul uſes, from an inſtance in the vegetable life, ſeems 


very much to favour this hypotheſis. A grain of corn, after the other ſenſible parts of it are cor- 


tupted, gradually unfolds itſelf firſt into the ſtalk, then the blade, afterwards the eat, and at laſt 
I into another grain of the ſame form. I have no oceaſion here to obſerve how this ellect is pro= 
; duc'd from the ſame grain, in rp of inſtances. From hence it is ſufficient for my purpole to 
obſerve, that, beſides the which ate corrupted, there is a ſeminal: principle, which by juſt 
degrees, is dilated after this curious ſurprizing manner, containing in it thoſe ſeveral parts, which 
are viſibly augmented, without ſuffering any corruption ot foreign mixture itſelf? oO 
4. The difficulty here objected, being prineipally founded on a 1 of what, in the na- 
tural courſe of things may poſſibly happen, it cannot be argued againſt the ny of what God 
has expreſsly declat'd ſhall happen. He will rather exert his power, (if, after all, there ſhould be 
any occaſion for his interpoſing to that end) towards preventing thoſe effects, which would render 
his defign impracticable, than ſuffer it to prove abortive or ineffectull . 1 
As to what is objected concerning the impoſſibility of the reſurrection, on account of thoſe par- = 
ticles of a human body, which are diſpers d in different elements, and very different parts of the 1 
world, there is {till leſs appearance of difficulty or argument in it. This objection mult be ſupposd = 
to lie, either againſt the power or knowledge of God, or againſt both theſe attributes. Either he " 
cannot diſtinguiſh thoſe Teparate parts from other parts, wherewith they ate afterwards united, ſo 
as to know what perſons, ot which members of the buy ny properly and originally belong'd to; | [ 
or if this may be known, that he cannot remand, or, by ati immediate act of his will, reſtore them 1 
to their former order and reſpeQive een % BOS bp yt TO, 7. * 
So far as the argument relates to the knowledge of God, it is not founded in the nature of this 
attribute; for his omniſtience is confeſs d by all who believe a God ; but it wholly ariſes from a 
difficulty in our conceiving the extent of His r it is contrary to all the rules of re- 
ſoning, in other caſes, that any difficulty on one fide, @ be urg d againſt a truth acknowled g4 
The like anſwer will here ſerve, in teſpect to the power of God. Befides, that it is eaſy for us 
to conceive how, by a bare act of his will, he can collect the ſeatter'd parts of our bodies, how- 
ever broken or diſpets d, and temand them to their proper places, as how he originally formd them 
according to this regular and wonderful ſyſtem out of the duſt, and that created ont of nothing. N 
Nay, it ſeems a matter of more eaſy conception, that àu arfiſt, when any curious ſyſtem of work 
is taken in pieces, ſhould he able to put them exactly together gen. eſpecially if it was of his own 
conſtruction, and he knows readily to what part every piete belongs, and whete to find and reſtote 
it, than that he ſhould originally have composd ſuch a work. All the difference in the illuſtra- 
tion, is, that God, who needs ho inſtruments ot deliberation, can defign or effect his work at once; | 
whereas intenſe thought and application are previouſly neceſſary. to men, both towards the pro- | 
duction of any artificial curious work, and in order to rectify or repair it. e e 
Ilt was, upon all theſe conſiderations, equally an argument of the ignorance, and impotent malice 
of the heathens, to burn the bodies of the primitive martyrs, and then to ſcatter their aſhes in the 
air, with a deſign of expoſing thereby this 1 71 more openly, and towards ke. he 
111 ene 
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Book IV. 
effects of it. For had they arpued in the leaſt, upon the common notion of a Deity, as an omniſ- 
cient and almighty being, they might eaſily, or rather, they mult neceſſatily have torm'd this con- 
cluſion, that as nothing can be conceal'd from infinite knowledge, ſo nothing, which is a poſſible 
object of power, can be tender d impracticable to infinite power. oY 

The oppoſiton this doctrine met with from the heathens, is the more unaccountable, becauſe ſe- 
veral of the ancient philoſophers expreſs'd themſelves after a manner, which diſcover'd they were 
not altogether ſtrangers to it. Grotius * oblerves this concerning the Stoicks in general; and that 
the purgation of the world, which they taught, from the commerce of wicked men by fire t, 
which ſuppoſes their reſuſcitation to that end, did not obſcurely imply this doctrine. That learned 
| author Ether cites Theopompus among the peripateticks, as aſſerting it a doctrine deliver'd by 


thoſe, who were moſt eſteem'd for wiſdom and occult knowledge, that men ſhould be reſtor'd to 


life again, and become immortal ; and that there ſhould be a revolution of all things in the ſame 


v4 


courſe, and according to the ſame laws of motion as betore, 


But might we not then, had the ſcriptures determin'd nothing concerning this article of the re- 


pd - 


ſurrection, have diſcover'd by the light of our own minds, if not abſolutely concluſive, yet very 


probable arguments to induce our belief of it? If it has no foundation in the reaſon of the thing, 


how came the ancient philoſophers, tho' in other words, to teach and aſſert it? 

We may conſider what is here propos d, as reſpecting either the union of the ſoul at a deter- 
minate period after death, to ſome body or other; or to the ſame numerical body, wherewith it 
was united in this life. | BETS „%% 77 0 

In the former reſpect, it may be argued, that the body of man being a confiderable, if not pro- 
perly a conſtituent part of him, and which diſcovers the immediate work of God in his formation, 
it is not reaſonable to believe, God defign'd ſo admirable an eſſay of his power and wiſdom to 
continue only during the ſhort interval of this life, tor a few years, a few days, and ſometimes on- 
ly for a few moments, and that he would then tor ever put a period to it; but that he will, in 


: ” 


ſome convenient time, as he ſees proper, reſtore it to its former and original ſtate. 5 

For tho' it is granted, that the body is only an occaſional means of conveying certain ſenſations 
to the ſoul, or of exciting them in it, and that God therefore can give us thoſe ſenſations by a 
ſpecial and direct act of his will, or by occaſion of any other means; whether we are in the body, 
or out of the body ; yet he having once united the ſoul to the body, and eſtabliſh'd thoſe admi- 
rable laws of communication between them, whereby they act teciprocally upon one another; it 
is more agreeable to his wiſdom, as all h?s-ways are_perfed, to ſuppoſe, that whatever diſorder, 
in conſequence of man's diſobedience, may at preſent happen in his work, and cauſe, for a time, 
the diſſolution of it; yet God will not ſuffer the ends, for which he firſt made it, to be for ever 


fruſtrated s but will, one time or other, reſtore it according to its primitive conſtruction, whether 


to ſuffer the pains, or to ex7oy indiſſoluble in the heavens the pleaſures awarded and proper to it. 
So far as the queſtion, which Jam conſidering, relates to the identity of the rifing body, ſome 


of the ancients, and they are follow'd; by ſeveral modern theologets, have argu'd for the reaſona- 


bleneſs of believing the reſurrection in this ſenſe ; ſince the body (fay they) ought to be rewarded 
or puniſh'd according as it contributes, in the temper and appetites of it, to our good or evil acti- 


ons in this life. But this is a way of arguing, which will not bear a philoſophical or ſtrict exami- 


nation; for the body, properly ſpeaking, can neither ſuffer or enjoy, - be-puniſh'd or rewarded. 
Whatever material and-duly organiz d parts the ſoul is united to, it will have the ſame ſenſations, 
as if united to the ſame numerical body, which it now informs. Except it ſhould be ſaid, that 
the very particles, which now compole the body, will hereaſter have ſome peculiar energy in them, 
according to the laws of union which (hall then take place, that no other particles of matter could 
have had. But this is not eaſy to be conceiv'd; fince all the particles of matter are equally diſpos d 
to receive any form, which the divine arehitect may. think fit to impteſs upon them. And there- 
fore, even in this life, they are not the particles of mattet, as ſuch, which compoſe our bodies, 
whereby our minds are ſo differently affected; but the different modifications of the. 


Tho?' we aſſert therefore the identity of the riſing body, our aſſertion is rather founded on the 


teſtimony ↄf ſctipture; on the example of dead perſons recorded in it, who were teftor'd. to life 
again; and an the promiſe of God, that thoſe who are alive at the general reſurrection ſball or 


Heep, but be cpang d; than on any certain or inconteſtable proof, which we are able to produce 


from the reaſon of the ting. 


- 1 


The moſt probable and ſpecious argument, . whether of the reſurre&ion in a larger ſenſe, or as 


more ſtrictly denoting, the identity of the rifing body, is taken from the notion of a radical princi- 
ple that properly conſtitutes the body of man, and which: death it ſelf is not able to deſtroy: 
Whatever parts of a more pure, refin d, or celeſtial matter may be added to it at the reſurrection, 


there is reaſon to believe, that it ſnould, as having {till an aptitude and proper diſpoſition to that 
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Book IV. - ArricLE XI. a. ne 
end, be united again to the lame foul, For tho' God can form a like ſyſtem of other matter, and 
give it the ſame diſpoſition z yet it is more agreeable to the ſimplicity of thoſe laws, whereby he 
has determin d to act, that he ſhould not at any time employ an extraordinary power, where he 
can effect his deſign according to the natural courſe or eſtabliſh'd order of things. © ery 
There can be no diſpute as to the proper ſubjects of the reſurrection; they are all mankind in ge- 
neral, zhe juſt, and the unjuſt ; ſome ſhall be ſentenc'd to the reſurrect ion; of life; others to the 
reſurretton of damnation. We muſt all appear before the judgment ſeat of Chriſt. And, indeed, 
the proceſs of the laſt judgment, to which the reſurrection is previous, with reſpeU& both to wick- 
ed and good men, plainly ſuppoſes, as this diſtinction comprehends all men, the univerſality of 
the laſt judgment, without diſtinction. „ . N 
The great queſtion, which has been long and much controverted in the church, is, whether, for 
a conſiderable period before the general reſurrection, there will not be ſome perſons, who had here 
given extraordinary proofs of their zeal and piety, whom our Saviour will particularly diſtinguiſh; 
by reſtoring them again to life, and to a ſtate of life abounding with an affluence of all the inno- 
cent pleaſures and advantages, which this world can be ſappos'd to afford? | 
This notion, if we confider it merely as traditionary, was at firſt deriv'd from Papias *, a di- 
ſciple of Sr. John, more diſtinguiſh'd, if we may credit Euſebius, by his piety and goodnefs, than 
by his penetration, or ſolidity of judgment. The principal text of fſcriptire upon which it is 
founded, is that of the Apocalyps. And I ſaw thrones, and they ſat = them, and judgment 
was given unto them. And ſaw the ſouls of them who were beheaded for the witneſs of Jeſus: 
and for the word of God, and which had not worſhip'd the beaſt, neither his image, neither had 
recerv'd his mark upon their. foreheads, or in their hands, and they lived and reign'd with Chriſt 


a 


6 


a thouſand years. But the reſt of the dead lived not again until the thouſand years were finiſh'd, 


— This is the firſt reſurrection f. outage 5 5 
But to theſe words, as brought in proof of the viſible reign of Chriſt with the ſaints upon earth, 
or the reſurrection of any of them, for the ſpace here mention'd, anrecedently to the general re- 


* * 


ſurrection, ſeveral exceptions are made. 

1. From the connection, that is all along obſervable in the holy ſcriptures, between the reſur- 
rection, and the laſt judgment S. Which being repreſented as univerſal, as commencing at the ſame 
time, and not till the end of the world || ; it is argued, there is the ſame neceſſity of ſuppoſing a 
firlt and previous judgment of Chriſt, whereof the ſcriptures are perfecly filent, - nay, to which 
they are directly repugnant ; as of ſuppoſing, in a proper ſenſe, a firlt reſurrectioo. 

2. So far as 4 viſible and triumphant reign ot Chr2f is inferr'd from theſe” words by the Chi- 
liafts, it is, in particular, not only irreconcileable with that expreſs declaration, that the heavens 
muſt receive him until the times of reſlitution of all things, but to the nature of his kingdom, 
and the reaſons of his diſclaiming all ſecular power and authority in the adminiſtration of it. 

3. It is not ſaid in the viſion, that the apoſtle ſaw the bodies, but only the Jouls' of them, 
who were beheaded for the reflimony of Feſus, &c. The words therefore are capable of being in- 


terpreted concerning that glory, with which the martyrs, as a reward of their conſtancy and for- 


titude, ſhall be crown'd, after ſome ſpecial and diſtinguiſhing manner in heaven, for the time here 
ſpecify'd before the general Judgment. 3 : 5 SOD SIN TY 

4. This argument is drawn from a book of ſcripture abounding with allegories, and bold meta- 
phorical expreſſions ; and therefore, if any paſſage of it may admit of a figurative, tho” more forc d 
ſenſe, it ſhould rather be interpreted according to that ſenſe, than in oppoſition to other plain and 
evident teſtimonies of ſcripture, which cannot poſſibly conſiſt with a ligeral conſtruction of it. Now 
it will be granted, I ſuppoſe, there is not the ſame evidence, as to the meaning of the ſeveral - ex- 
preſſions, in this place, and thoſe in the context, of laying hold on the old dragon, of binding 
him, of Gd%g and Magog, as there is of this propoſition, that the holy ſeriptures, in a ſtrict ſenſe, 
ſpeak but of one general reſurrection, and one general judgment. 
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The only particular that I farther propoſe to conſider under this article, relates to the ſtate of 


the body at the teſurrection, and the qualities proper to it. Concerning which, I ſhall lay down 
the following truths, or what I am induc'd from reaſon and ſcripture to believe ſo. ov. 

7, That the riſing body will, in general, retain, whatevet changes ir may undergo, all the pro- 
petties belonging to it, as conſiſting of material parts; ſuch as extenſion, impenetrability, circum- 
ſcription ; ſo.that it cannot poſſibly. be in all places at any time, or in more places than one at 
the ſame time. This argument will hold, and for that reaſon J principally: mention it, equally, 
to ſhew, that it is impoſſible Chriſt ſhould have a body diveſted- ot the properties eſſential to it, 
as that any of the ſaints ſhould have ſuch a body; ſince rhe eſſences of things are inſeparable by 
any power from the things themſelves, and every property that is eſſential to a body, is as ne- 


ceſſary to the being of it as all the reſt of its properties; to deſtroy any one property eſſential 


to it, is to deſtroy entirely, at the ſame time, the nature of it; to make it a body, and yet no 
body; to render the ſubſiſtence of it inconceiveable, or rather, indeed, to annihilate it. Ws; 
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2. That the body, at the refurreAſon, ſhall be immortal. I do not here queſtion, if the bodies 
we fhall then have will be immortal, by virtue of their natural conſtruQtion ; ſo that they ſhall 


neither be capable of any inward decay, or of ſuffering any external violence: It is the ſame thing, 
as to all the ends of immortality, whether ſuch a conſtruCtion of them be, in the nature of the thing, 


1 


ſfible, or whether they ſhall be preſerv'd for ever free from all diſorders from within, and all in- 
ies from without, by ſome poſitive act of God, and by ſome ſpecial interpoſition, when it 
may be requſite, of his providence. It is ſufficient that we are aſſur d from the holy ſcriptures, 
we ſhall then die no more, but be as angels God; that this body, which is ſown in corrup- 
ron, ſhall be rais'd in incorruption; in a word, that this mortal, ſhall 1 on immortality. | 
3. That our bodies, at the reſurreQion, ſhall be ſublimated and refin'd to a d of ſplendor 
and purity, the higheſt, perhaps, that matter is in it ſelf capable of: Whereas they are now of 
2 groſs conſiſtence, and Fabjett to many feculent, and even putrid humours; they will then be all 
over bright and radiant, and in every part. They will be rait d in glory; they will ſhine lite 
fo many ſuns in the kingdom of God; they will be faſhiond like the glorious body of Chriſt, 
arcording to the working whereby he is able even to ſubdue all things to 2 10 8 
The part of out body, which may be ſuppos d at preſent to bear the neareſt reſemblance to that 
1 plendor, wherein it will then appear, is the eye, which continually diſcovers a bright, or, ſhall 
I not fay rather, a celeſtial flame glowing in it, which ſometimes diffuſes ſo =—_ and penetra- 
ting a light, as lets us in, without the help of language, or any other key, into the ſecret motions 
and intents of the heart. An organ, the luſtre whereof no art can imitate; and no other objett in 
the world, not any viſible glory of the ſun, himſelf, appears to equal. 
This reflection may ſerve to give us ſome idea of the happineſs, which will then conſiſt in the 
mutual advantages of converſation and friendſhip, the greateſt bleſſings whereof we are capable in 
this life, when we are ſo happy as to enjoy them in any competent degree of perfettion; which, 
conſidering how much a great part of mankind govern themſelves according to appearances, and 
how eafily, by that means, they impoſe upon others, is not ſo very common a caſe, as might be 
hop'd, or rather expedted from the dignity of human nature. It may be queltion'd, on the other 
hand, whether a greater number of perſons have not been undone by the infidelity, or the ſiniſtet 
inſinuations of their pretended friends, than by the malice of their proſeſs d enemies, 

But yet, it we are in ſo great meaſure, if not 3 able to diſcover, the true deſigns of men, 
or the diſpoſition they are really in towards us, from certain external ſignatures. and particularly 
of that admirable member I am conſidering z when the body is become all over viſible and lumi- 
nous z when we ſhall, perhaps, be able to diſcover all the ſecret ſprings of motion in it, with the 
certain effects of thoſe — which will be eſtabliſh d towards the communication between it and 
the ſoul, as every occaſion of diſtruſt or mutual ſuſpicion will, by that means, 2 remov d, 
we ſhall then love, and know that we love one another, with all the ardour and confidence, from 
* ths true and generous delights, whether of friendſhip, ot any occaſional commerce, can 
only ariſe. | | | 5 

7 That at the reſurtettion our bodies will be ſtrong and active, and have a power of motion 
beyond what it may be poſſible for us to form any equal conception of here. We are expreſsly 
aſſur d in the holy Lin that our bodies are ſow?! in weakneſs, but rais'd in power; that they 


are ſown a natural body, and rais'd a ſpiritual body : That is, a body approaching as near to 
certain qualities of a rr to our imperfect ideas of it, as it is poſſible fot a body to 
. Now one proper natute, of a ſpirit, in contradiſtinction to body, is the activity, and ſtronger 
powers of life and motion belonging to it. In allufion to which, we call the parts of any body, 
which ate moſt volatile, or operative, the ſpirits of it. By virtue of this quality proper to a ſpi- 
ritual body, we ſhall be able 70 follow the lamb wherever he goeth *. For they that wait upon the 
Lord ſhall then renew their firength ; they ſhall mount up with wings, as eagles ; they ſhall run, 
and not be weary; and they ſhall walk, and not faint f. 5 3 
There are very good arguments to be drawn from the reaſon of the thing, to prove the greateſt 
celerity of motion in a ſpititual body. If the intermediate orbs be many of them at ſich a vaſt in- 
conceiveable diſtance from us, and from one another, ot what an immenſe magnitude mult the 
circle of heaven, the ſeat of the living God neceſſarily be? And yet it is highly reaſonable to ſup- 
poſe; that as no part of the city of God will be uninhabited, fo there will be a free and ready com- 
munication between all the inhabitants of it, at what diſtance ſoever ſeparated, or employ'd in exe- 
cuting the divine will. And there is teally, if we confider the divine power, no more difficulty 
in coriceiving, how a ſpiritual body ſhould paſs from one part of heaven to any part of it in a 
moment, or immediately, according to St. Auſtin's doQtrine, in conſequence of our willing it fo, 
to paſs||, than how the tays of light from the ſun ſhould reach us in ſo ſhort a time, at ſo great 
a diſtance, by the loweft computation, from hin. + gp Ty ee oe bo gin 
But there is a neteffity of our believing, from what has already happen d in fact, that the bodies 
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wherewith we ſhall riſe again will have the greateſt celerity imaginable,” in order to their being 
immediately after the reſurreQion, tranſlated into heaven. Otherways, indeed, it is, in the na- 
ture of the thing, impoſſible, that the body of Enoch could, as yet, have teach'd one of the fix'd 

ſtars, or that it can reach any of them for the ſpace of ſeveral thouſand years to come, ſuppoſing 
this preſent ſyſtem of the world ſhould fo long continue. TBS: 409 £l E 

How unable ſoever we ate to comprehend a motion, whereby our bodies, when rais'd again to 

life, ſhall paſs through all the intermediate ſpaces from one given point to another, almoſt as quick 
as thought; yet infinite power anſwers all objections againſt the poſſibility, and therefore where 
the nature of things require it, againſt our belief of a motion, which, let us ſappoſe it perform'd 
in the leaſt ſpace of time we can poſſibly conceive, is, however, finite. He that gives motion to 
body, can give it in what degree he pleaſes, that body is capable ff. 

| have here principally conſider d the qualities, which will belong to a human body, when glo- 
rity'd, upon the authority of holy ſcripture; tho I have produc d, at the fame time, ſome natu- 
ral reaſons for the credibility of them. There are ſeveral other queſtions relating to the ſtate of 
the ſaints after the reſurrection, (for to that I here confme my ſelf) which, as they cannot be ſo 
certainly determin'd either by the light of our own minds, or from any teſtimony of divine teve- 
lation, I cannot think it neceſſary, that I ſhould particularly deſcend to examine. As, whether, 
when we tiſe again, we ſhall all be of the ſame form or ſtature, and in all the bloom, beauty, and 
vigour of youth? Whether there will be then any difference of ſexes among the ſaints, more 
than the angels of God, and to what ends that difference, if admitted, will ſerve > Whether we 
ſhall retain'the ſame ſenſes, and after what manner they will be effected with their reſpective ob- 
jects? Theſe are only queſtions of curioſity, which thoſe who would be refolv'd in, may conſult 
the ſchoolmen, or other learned authors, who have follow'd them in diſcuſſing matters of ſo 
op ſubtility. I ſatisfy my ſelf with barely mentioning theſe things, as it is by no means neceſ- 

ry for us, upon any terms of ſaving or evangelical faith, to know them; and as we may there- 
fore, without any danger to dur falvation, eithet wave the diſcuſſion, or be entirely ignorant of 
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5 And the life everlaſting. | n 


TRY FP. by life everlaſting we here only underſtand, in general, the immortality of the ſoul, 
we do not ſo much profels to believe a diſtin& dodtrine, from what may. poſſibly be 
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5 : dence of it. W | 3 5 | 
Por it is certain, that a great part of the world, if this principle has not been in a 
manner univerſal, have ever entertain d ſome confus'd notion, at leaſt, concerning the exiſtence of 
the ſoul in a future ſtate : And for the ſame reaſon, upon which they could ſuppoſe it would have 
a future exiſtence, it was natural for them to conclude it would exiſt to all futurity ; except God 
ſhould interpoſe, by ſome ſpecial aft of his will, to deſtroy or, annihilate it : Which they could 
have no reaſonable grounds to believe that he would do, and which appears, indeed, derogatory 
to his wiſdom and goodneſs, to preſume that he ſhould dodo... as e 
For the principal reaſons, upon which men could be induc'd to believe the ſoul, immortal, muſt 
have been founded either in the natural defires, wherewith they obſerv'd themſelves invincibly, 


and all times poſſeſs d, of continuing in being; or in the ſimplicity of immaterial ſubſtance, and 


conſequently, the impoſſibility of its diſſolution ; without which, according to the common no- 
tion they had of death, they could not conceive it capable of dying. But, take which of theſe 


arguments we pleaſe, if it proves, that the ſoul will ſubfiſt after death, it proves, at the lame 


time, and with the ſame force, that it will for ever ſubſiſt . 
The reaſon why the ſoul ſhould deſite to continue in being, (provided it be not condemm d to 

2 Rate of miſery, which is not the caſe under conſidetation) will never ceaſe : Nay, the continu- 
nce it has had already in being, will, in proportion to the time of it, rather tend to fortity that 
US and render the thoughts of annihilation, after a longer taſte of life, till more terrible and 
diſquieting to it. Whatever the philoſophers might diſpute concerning the preference of. a ſtate, 
even in ſome degtee miſerable, to an utter extinction of being; it will not be diſputed, that where 
the miſeries of life are not greater, or, upon the whole matter, apprehended greater than the en- 
Joyments of it, there the reaſons of defiring a 8 term of life, will ſtill preponderats, 1 


J deduc'd, in a human way of reaſoning ; as a more full, clear, and inconteſtable evi- 
» ? 
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I it be therefore an argument of the future life of the ſoul, that it is poſſeſsd with ſuch ſtrong, 
ſuch permanent and invingible deſites of living, this argument will always equally hold, if not in 
a ſtronger degree, to prove, why it ſhould: live for ever. 
Again, if it he an argument, that the foul will not immediately, or for {ome determinate period, 
ſuffer an extinction of life after the death of the hody, becauſe it is a pure, ſimple, ungompound- 
ed eſſence, and eannot therefore admit a ſeparation of parts, the ſame argument will hold againſt 
the extinction of its life at any determinate period, I t 316 09910475 nn | 
Let whatever farce there may be in theſe reaſons, and I am willing to allow them all the force 
whereof they are capable, to prove the natural immoxtality of the ſoul, they ate far from eſta- 
bliſhing the truth of this doctrine, after ſo ſatisfactory à manner, as the authority of-a divine re- 
velation, to that end. Neither, were they in themſelves ſtxictly coneluſive, are all men ſo capable, 
upon their being laid tagether, of diſtovering ſeverally the eonnection of them, or the obligation 
they are under to aſſent to them, as they ate of making this plain and undenjable interence thar 
whareyer God exprefly: reveals, is te he aſſented to as true, for that reaſon. A divine revelation, 
at the lame time it ſuperſedes all human methods of arguing, prevents gur being impos d upon, 
which is top ordinary a'caſe; eſpecially with perſons ot weak minds. by ſpecious probabilities, in- 
ſtead of real truts. 1. e Sao ti 1 5 
This is an argument v 


e:diſcover the evidence of at anee; and which cannot deceive us. 


| If 
 Chrift has declar d, that the wicked ſhall go into everlaſting punſhment, andthe righteous into 2, 
700 


eternal ; that all who believe in him ſhall not periſh, hut have everlaſting life; that they 


 kill-the body are nat alle to kill the ſoul. Certainly fuch plain declarations are at once mare: proper 


to perſuade; the aſſent, and generally more adapted to the eapaeities ef men, than a train of proofs 
concerning the immortality of the ſoul, with what perſpicuity or Juſt connection ſoever deduc'd 1 
if, after all, the immontality:ot the ſoul, whatever it might have been, has ever been, in fact, ſo 
dedun d b any heathen rie „„ on on 

Three of the moſt confiderable names in antiquity, and from whom, das they have ſaid ſo ma- 
ny excellent things upon the ſubje& of morality and religion, it might be expected we ſhould 
draw the greateſt light in the preſent argument, are thoſe of P/ato, Tully, and Seneca. But 
none of them will be pretended to have given any demonſtration of the point in queſtion, or even 
to have argued upon it in à manner proper to perſuade thoſe, who are not otherways very well 
diſpos'd to believe it. Why ſhould it, indeed, be expected, that ſuch reaſons, whereby it appears 
they were not fully zonyinc'd: themſelves, Thquld be more convincing. ts others? For, conſider- 
ing the common ambiguity of words, how. careful ſoever we are to aveid..it, a man muſt natu- 
rally be ſuppos'd to ſee the force or evidence of his own arguments in a better light, than that; 
wherein he can be ſuppos d to repreſent them to others. BETS Es: 

Plato, to begin with him, introduces Socrates, and, upon that occaſion, is interpreted to ſpeak 
his own ſentiments, as entertaining, in bis laft moments, ſome probable hopes of a future life 
to good men, but has not the aſſurance tõ ſpeak of it as a topick. of conſolation to himſelf or his 


fiiends who then aſſiſted him, that could be really depended upon *. He adds afterwards, if it 
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will afterwards do hm no injury, becauſe it will die with kim m. 

Cicero ſpeakes as if he had defign'd to render the very words of Socrates : He profeſſes himſelf 
willing to embrace the error, if it be really an error, goncerning the fouPs immortality ; and that 
he would not be 5 in a point, wherein, if he ſhould happen to be miſtaken, he is fo 


be an error to believe a future life, it is at preſent a commodious and agreeable error, and which 


0 


azrecably. impox'd open oo 8 1 
Seneca, in his way of reafoning 17 the ſame ſubject, is not able to arrive at any greater certain - 


ty. The general confent of mankind, and the authotity of certain great men before him, ſeem to 


have been the principal grounds upon which he believ'd the foul's immortality. He declares, that 
as to this doUtine, * thinks it proper to follow the publick opinion §; and that if perad venture, 
any regard be due to the ſentiments of thoſe, who had the greateſt reputation for wiſdom, they 
whom we imagine to be dead, have only ſhifted the ſcene of their reſidence, and gone before us +. 
l do nat fpeak this to detract from the natural proofs of the ſoul's immortality, which I allow, 
when well 70 methodically deduc'd, to be very ſtrong; but to fhew, that great men, without 
the benefit of divine revelation, have not always Ear d their diſquifitions ſo far as they might have 
done, ęven upon ſubjects of the laft confequence to themſelves and all mankind. From which 
refle ion, a good improvement may be made towards rendring us more ſenſible of the advantages 
of divine revelation, as with reſpect to religious trurbs in general, ſo with reſpett to the aſſuranees 
ANG) by it, of the ſoul's immortality. And therefore Sr. Paul takes a proper and Juſt oecaſion to 
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extarguert, &c. He 0 his diffidence, as to this article, in another place, rather in more ſtrong terms. Ex- 
Pone ig itur midi. ni ſi moleſtum eſt, primum animos, ſi potes remanere poſt mortem; tum fi id minus obtinebis (eſt enim 
arduam )- dbeebis carere onint'mals mortem. Tuſculi 1. | | » 


8 Di his per ſuaſiune pulilirs, FVV 3 
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repreſen; it as one peculiar advantage of the chriſtian revelation, that whatever general or more 


imperfect notices: men had before concerning a future ſtate, yet Chriſt has now brought life and 
zu artalinp to liabt through Dee VVV a V1 
But let us grant that the immortality of the ſoul could have been made out antecedently to any 
divine exelation, by clear and inconteſtable arguments drawn from the reaſon of the thing; and 
that the belief of it did not depend, as may be more reaſonably pteſum d, on ſome general tradi- 
tion. For, indeed, thoſè probable ſurmires, we have mention d, from ſome. of the greatelt men 
among the aneients, could not be ſuppos d to lay a ſuffigent foundation for the univerfal idolatry 
of the pagan world ; which, ſo far as it confilted in the worſhip of departed: heroes, ot other per- 
ſons of: diftinguifh'd character here, neceſſarily ſuppos d the belief of this article. Upon a con- 
ceſſion, I A/, that for theſe; or any other reafons, the imtnortality of the foul had been a ſettled 
article of natutal religion, yet, in the chriſtian fenſe of it, and as it is expreſs d by everlaſtiag life, no 
perſon, im a mdf ſtate of natural religion, had, or could haue, any certain grounds for the belief of it. 
All we 6am infer from the natural immortality of the ſoul, taking this doctiine for granted, is, 
that ima futme ſtate the foub will be happy or miſerable, according to the good or evil actions 
done in the hody, which it here inſorm d. That virtuous perſons, in particular, who are the ſub- 
Ject of our preſent enquiry, ſhall be in a ſtate of eaſe, and tranquility, or, in ſome meaſure, pro- 


portion d to their different qualifications, of pleaſure ; this is as fat as human reaſon could poſ- 


!ibly carry its conjectures upon this argument. But whether the foul ſhould: immediately paſs into 
ſuch a ſtate, ot into ſome other previous and probationary ſtate, and ſo ſucceffively on to an 
indefinite; ſpace of time, is what men could never reſolve upon any principles of natural rea- 
ſon, and What, ſetting aſide the authority of divine revelation, they are not ſtill able to re- 
folve, nor ever will be. Z,, TOR 100 COT TOLL 2 15 BT He $6: 
But what are theſe, or any like conjectures, to the notion of  /ife xverlaſiing, as expreſs'd in the 
oſpel, or to the aſſurances given us in it of our being tranſlated after this life to the kingdom of 
God ? Of our being made heirs with God, and re with Chriſt, the Son of God; of our ſee- 
ix God as he ig; of our being made like unto him, partakers of the divine nature, of our ſtanding: 
before the throne of God; our ſerving him day and night in his temple, with his holy angels, an 
the ſpirits of juſi men made perfett ; of our having even theſe vile bodies in the holy city, the 
new Ferigſulem, faſbion d like the glorious body of Feſis Chriſt himſelf; and, with reſpect to the 
glorious Hate, whereof it ſeems to give us the lowelt, tho, conſidering the preſent impreſſions 


which ſenfible objects are apt to make upon us, a very proper conception, that hey. ſhall hunger no 


more, nor #hirfl any more; that they fhall be no longer ſenſible. of pain or ſorrow, or fubje& to 
the power of death. VVV 
I beſe gre ſome of the expreſſions in ſcripture, whereby that lite, which Chriſtians profeſs their 
belief of in a future ſtate; is repreſented to them. And they give us àn idea of what it is to 
live indeed ;z what it is to have human nature, in regard both to ſoub and body, -advanc'd to all 
the perfection, and poſſeſs d of all the happineſs, whereof it is capable: But where do we meet 
with the like notions concerning a life after this, among the belt or wiſeſt of the heathen writers? 
If now and then they ſpeak in a more ſublime ſtrain, concerning the happinels or purgation of the 
ſoul in another world, as their fentiments on this head are far from being ſo juſt or diſtin, as 
thole we meet with in the inſpir d writings ; ſo they are rather perhaps to be attributed to ſome 
traditionary accaunt, which might be deriv'd originally from Noah himſelf, or afterwards from the: 
Jewiſh writings, (the evidence whereof, as to a future life, will be confider'd in a. proper place) 
than from amy natural or ſolid principles, whereby men were able to prove the reaſonableneſs or 
certainty of this doctrine: Which yet, I do not queſtion, does, in the nature of it, admit of ſuch 
proofs, as are very ſatisfactory. But it is one thing for a doQtine to be reaſonable in itſelf ;- and 
another thing to demonſtrate the truth of it antecedently to any divine revelation, upon reaſons 
that are clear and convincing. _ | 2 4994: 0 „ 


— 


When the fathers therefore, in certain paſſages, ſeem to deny the natural proofs of the ſoub's 


iramortality, they are not to be explain d, as if it was their deſign to infinuate, that we cannot, 
by natural reaſons prove the ſoul to be immortal; but either that the proofs which had been com- 
monly urg'd by philoſophers to this end, were not ſufficient; or that by immortality, they did 
not mean, ner had any notion of it, in the ſenſe, according to which we Chriſtians believe it, and 
as expteſs d by life everlaſting in the holy ſcriptures: Neither, indeed, could they have any ſuch: 
notion. For our title to that life being founded in an arbitrary act of divine grace, and not in 
the merit of any thing we have done, or were capable of doing, in order to give us a right to it, 
there was no poſſible way of knowing, whether God, out of his infinite mercy, would really en- 
title us to it, til} he had particularly declar d his will to that end. The apoſtle accordingty argues, 
that eternal life is the gift of God, through Feſus Chriſt our Lord f. And in the preceding part 
of the ſame difcourſe, he repreſents ir as the peculiar priviledge of Chriſtians, to whom this pro- 
mike is made, that hey fland, and rejoice in the hope of the glory of God. . 


I have here taken it for granted, that life everlaſting imports an endlefs and perpetual duration; 


and, one would think indeed, that a formal proof of this point might be altogether unneceſſary. 
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but his own arbi 


Salvation, which is in Jeſus Chriſt, with eternal glory . 


312 Of the Creed. Book IV. 
However, as ſome of thoſe terms in ſcripture, which ate apply d to ſignify the eternity of hell- 
torments, are alſo apply'd to ſignify the eternal joys ot heaven; and yet it is pretended, (how un- 
juſtly, will afterwards appear) that thoſe terms do not ſtrictly import the torments of hell will ne- 
ver have a periodyput to them, it may, for the ſame reaſon, be queſtion d, whether, from thoſe 
expreſſions, we can ſtrictly conclude the perpetuity of our future happineſs in heaven? Now, ad- 
mitting we could not, yet this way of arguing will prove nothing againſt us; becauſe there may 
be, and certainly are, other very ſtrong expreſſions denoting the eternity of the joys of heaven, be- 
fides thoſe which we alledge in order to prove the eternity of hell-rorments ; tho* pretended, on 
the other hand, not to prove them. R..  --1GY 4 0 
I ſhall only obſerve, by the way, that when men have once openly advanc'd any falſe hypotheſis 
(either trom a motive of vanity or intereſt, or perhaps out of a miſtaken zeal) how eafily they 
are ſometimes induc'd, in favour of it, to ſacrifice the moſt evident truths, and ſuch as it would 
never have otherways enter d into their thoughts to queſtion or diſpute. We are in all caſes, in- 
deed, too much inclin d to juſtify our ſelves at any rate: But this inclination, which tends to gra- 
tify the pride of men, one of the moſt general and reigning paſſions of human nature, diſcovers 
its power, on no occaſion more, than in the difficulty we find towards bringing an author to repen- 
tance. Yet why fhould it be matter of greater aſtoniſhment to us, that vain writers, when they 
are put under that neceſſity of ſupporting their vanity, ſhould ſeek to covet one error with another, 
than that vicious perſons ſhould ſo ordinarily make one crime an argument or apology! for another. 
| Now if we examine thoſe expreſſions in ſcripture, whereby life everlaſting is deſcrib'd to us, 
they are as full, in order to denote the eternity of it, in the ſtricteſt ſenſe, as they could have been, 
ſuppoſing them really defign'd by the Spirit of God to be taken in that ſenſe. And where we 
have all the evidence for the truth of any doctrine, which we could have had, on ſuppoſition of 
its being really true, it will be very natural to ſuſpect that there are ſome other grounds for denying 
the truth of it, than thoſe which are pretended from the terms whereby it is expreſs d. Beſides, 
the ſenſe of words in ſcripture is not to be determin'd from an occaſional, or even perhaps common 
acceptation of them, but from the ſenſe, which the context, or thread of the argument where they 
are employ'd, obliges us to put upon them; otherways it might ſtriètly be inferr'd, that when it 
is ſaid, Samuel ſhould ſerve the Lord for ever, that the expreſſion for ever, when us'd on any 
other occaſion, can, at the moſt, be only apply'd to fignify the utmoſt period of human life. This 
term therefore muſt be explain'd, as all other terms ought to be, according to the nature of the 
thing it is intended to fignify, and the circumſtances ot the place, wherein it ſtands, When it can 
only denote a temporary continuance of any thing, there is a neceſſity of limiting the ſenſe to ſome 
determinate ſpace of time. By this rule, the word ever/aſi;ng, when applyed to the Jewiſh dif 
penſation, or any particular poſitive ordinance of it, could not poſſibly be underſtood, as fignifying 
any duration beyond the period when the jewiſh ceconomy was to ceaſe, and the chriſtian to take 
place. But when we ſpeak concerning the Joys of heaven, as eternal, there is no neceſſity, from 
the nature of the thing, to limit the ſenſe of the word erernry : Nay, it ſeems rather repugnant 
to our ideas of the divine wiſdom and goodneſs, that the ſenſe of it ſhould be limited. For if a 
riod will ever be put to the Joys of heaven, either the ſoul will be annihilated, or reduc'd to a 
tate leſs happy, than that which it enjoy'd before. It does not appear how annihilation can, in a 
human way of arguing, confift with the wiſdom of God. For why ſhould a wiſe agent, by any 
particular will, deſtroy his own work; a work capable of ſubſiſting, in virtue of his general will, 


to all eternity? Or how, again, does it appear more reconcileable with the divine goodneſs, that 


when God has render'd men capable of being for ever happy; when he has impreſs'd on them 
continual and invincible defires to that end; when he has given them expectations of eternal hap- 
pineſs, ſo far as expectations can be grounded on the obvious and ordinary fignification of words; 
and, laſtly, when, Be has for many ages put them in the poſſeſſion of a happineſs, which nothing 
trary power can deprive them of, that he ſhould, after all, put a period to it, ei- 

ther wholly, or in part? | ES | 
Bur, indeed, the terms eternal, everlaſting, and for ever, are not the only terms, from which 
we infer, that the Joys of heaven will never have an end. The bleſſed inhabitants of it are pa/ſs'd 


from death unto life ; to life, as oppos'd to death, and all future or poſſible power of it. They 


have an expreſs promiſe, that they ſhall never ſee death x; that there ſhall be no more death + 


As theſe promiſes are inconſiſtent with the notion of their being, in any future time, annihilated, or 


their ceaſing to live; there are other promiſes, which ſecure to them the full and perperual poſſeſ- 


fion of all thoſe pleaſures of life, which they ſhall in heaven enjoy. They are faid to have ever- 


laſting babitations || ; a continuing city S; a building of God; a houſe not made with hands, eter- 
nal in the heavens t; to have an eternal inheritance *; an inhernance uncorruptible, undefild, 
and that fadeth not away tt, But, inſtead of expatiating in confutation of ſuch falſe and impious 
notions, it concerns us much rather to conſider, and that is the beſt uſe we can make of our belie- 
ving a future and everlaſting life, what we ſhall do to enter into it; or how we may obtain the 
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Of the Rewards and Puniſhments propos d 
in the Old and New Teſtament. 
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Of the rewards and puniſhments Propos d in the Old Teſtament, reſpefting 
this life, and whether they reſpect this life only. 


r will not be diſputed, that God has a right to be, and that we may 
2 [| therefore piouſly conclude, from his attribute of goodneſs, be is a re- 
OR wardey f them who diligenily ſeek hin. But. he has been pleas d to 
confirm an inference, which might, ſo juſtly be drawn from this perfection 
of his nature (not to queſtion how far his Juſtice. may be concern'd in 
ES the preſent argument) by a ſpecial and expreſs ſandtion. 


Sy The queſtion is, of what nature- the-rewards propos d to good men 
in the Old Teſtament were, reſpeCting this life, or wherein they princi- 
4 = pally conſiſted? TE 8 — 

If we confider what promiſes were made to the Jews under the Moſaicꝶ diſpenſation, they 
chiefly conſiſted of temporal bleſſings and enjoyments ; with regard to them as a people, in an af; 
fluence of all thoſe advantages, which tend to exalt a nation, and make it happy; ſuch as peace 
and plenty, and to this end, fruirful ſeaſons; he Tame, and the latter rain; ina time of war, ſuc: 


- 


ceſs 
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Of REwARDS and PUNISHMENTS a Book V. 
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ſeverally diſpens d to them in this life. 


ceſs and victory over their enemies. It we ſeverally conſider the perſons who compos d this com- 
munity in a private ſtation, the promiſes made to them, gave them particular grounds to hope for 
length of days; for riches and honours; for the bleſſmg of God upon them in their going out 
and their coming in, in their flocks and their herds, in the fruit of their labours, and every: thing 
they p / M EB ß ode pe Se 
Promiſes of this kind were the more neceſſary to a . who, notwithſtanding they in 
general belley'd' 2 future late; yer, according to the letter of the Javy, had no expteſt reve- 
lation made to them concerning it; at lealt, the motives to obedience were no where diſtinCt- 


Y 
+ 


ly founded upon it. C 1,” os". > Cas 
And it is tuch more probable this was the reaſon why the premiſes of the law run f-much on 


. 


thoſe temporal emoluments of life, than what has boy las eo Bar 573 that ſuch à diſpenſa- 
tion was more peculiarly adapted to the temper of the Jews, as a people of groſs, dull, and low 
apprehenfions, There appeats to have been from time to time among them perſons of as great 
capacity and elevation ot mind, as in any other nation under heaven. Neither does their hiſtory, 
in general, repteſent them-as a people of more nartow conceptions, or more ſtupid, than the 
relt of manKihd. It may tathef be reaſdnably concluded, this prejudice was originally entertain'd 
by the nations, out of envy to them; becauſe God ſo viſibly, on all occaſions, appear d in their 
protection and favour ; particularly, in going forth with their armies, in fighting their battles, 
and giving them the victory, Envy is a natural ſource of malice, as that is of calumny. And 
it is to this origin we are to aſcribe that noted paſſage of Tacitus, where he Tpeaks fo difadvanta- 
geouſly of the jewiſh people, from a malicious report of the AÆgyplians, flom whoſe oppreſ- 
ion God had, in ſo very ſignal and extraordinary a manner, deliver d them. If there be at pre- 


ent ſomething of the temper imputed to them obſervable among the. reſidue af the Jewiſh 


nation, this may be attriputed to a judical blindneſs f mind ty are under, in putiſh- 
ment of their infidelity; or to their condition, as a ſtatter'd amt diſpess d people; and, 
* that reaſon, under circumſtances, wefl are naturally apt to contract and debaſe the minds 
of men. | 
But whatever might be the reaſon of God's encouraging the Jews ſo much to obedience, upon 
the proſpect of temporal rewards, did the promiſes made to them wholly terminate in the bleſ- 
ſings of this life ? 0 had they no expectations bey ond it grounded on any expreſs authority of 
the reveal'd will of God ? 1 5 | | 
This is a queſtion, which, for the fare of it, deſerves to be diltinAly conſider' d. If 
we take the letter of the covenant, Which God was plead to enter into with the jews, it 
does not appear expreſsly from any article in it, that he was, by virtue of it, oblig'd to 
reward their obedience in a future ſtate; chat covenant, indeed being made with them as a nation, 
4. choſen people ſeparated from the telt Fi the world, it Was highly 'apreeable to the nature 
of it, that it hould be founded, for that reaſon, on the promiſe of national and worldly 
bleſſings to them. Yet good men did 79 27 1 ſpiritual ſenſe contain d in thoſe promiſes, 
and, looking upon the bleſſings confign'd by them as Padows of good Things to come, enter- 
tain'd ſtrong and lively hopes from them of a future itate. Theſe hopes were confirm'd to them 
both from the general principles of natural religion, and ſeveral circumſtances peculiar to the dif- 
fpenſation they were under. 7 - | 
The covenant which God enter'd into with the Jews, as a peculiar people, did not deſtroy the na- 
tural proofs of the ſoul's immortality, which were common to them with the reſt of the world. 


> 
cx 


Neither did it hinder them from obſerving there was a neceſſity, - according to the courle of God's 


rovidence in this world, in order to the vindication of his Juſtice, that rewards and 9 
ould be diſpens'd to wicked and good men in another life, after a different manner, than they are 


There were alſo particular reaſons, from the authority of thoſe divine oracles, which were com- 
mitted to the Jews, and from the tenour of the religion they profeſs d, to believe a future ſtate of 
JJ... 8 Sw I. e | 

The account which Maſer gives of the creation of mari, into whoſe body, after it was form'd 
our of the duſt of the earth, God þr2arÞ'd a living ſoul, created after his own icht 
give them reaſon to conclude, that what had fo divine an original and reſemblance, could 
not be, in the nature of it, mortal. They had, in the Hiſtorical part of their inſpir'd wri- 
tings, a ſeries of more rematkable and immediate interpoſirions of divine providence in this 
world, which tends to render a future ſtate of retribution at leaſt more credible, than any o- 
ther nation, or rather, ſo far as we are able to judge in the caſe, than all the nations in the world 
beſides. The tranflations of Enoch and Elias gave a ſenſible and peculiar evidence to them of 


on doctrine. God's declaring that he was a God of particular perfons, of Abraham, for in- 


ance, of Iſaac, and of Jacob, could not be interpreted in any other ſenſe, than as impor- 
ting a future ſtate wherein. they ſurviv'd ; for what can be infer'd from theſe words, but that 
God, who had been their God, was, as he declares himſelf, ſlill their God. But to be a God 
to any one is, both in the languarge of holy ſeriprute, and in the reafon of the thing, to be 
| 4 


a preſetver, a benefactor, and exceeding rich reward (for ſo the promiſe was made to Abraham) 
of ſuch a perſon. Runs oo Ie 

What is here ſaid, is only defign'd as a comment upon that ſtrong, and inconteltable aſſertion ot 
our Saviour, which, tho“ brought in proof of the reſurrection, appears {till more forcible, to- 
wards proving the ſoul's immortality ; God 7s not a God of the dead, but of the living. The 
promiſe made to the Jews of a mediator, who ſhould reconcile them to God, and deliver them 
itom the curle of the law, death, by which cannot be underſtood the ſeparation of foul and body, 
fot in this ſenſe it was no where promis'd to the Jews, they ſhould not die, but the guilt and mi- 


— 


— 


in the O. and N. TESTAMENT; 


ſerable fare of a ſinner, with reſpect to his ſoul, whether, in the body here, or after the death of 


It is particularly upon this conſideration, that our church rejefts the aoftrine of ſuch men, who 


pretend the Jews had no expectations from any rewards propos d to them in the Old Teſtament, 


but what terminated in this life. The Old Teſtament is not contrary to the'New : For both in th 


Old and New Teſtament everlaſting life is offer'd to mankind by Chriſt ; who is the only mediator 
lerween God and man. Wherefore they are not to be heard, which feign that the old fathers 
did look only for tranſitory promiſes ® _ e ee 
The puniſhments threatned to the Jews did alſo, in the literal ſignification of them, principally 
reſpe& the ſufferings of this preſent life, and, in general, for the ſame reaſons, upon which tem- 
poral rewards were promis d to them; to render them, whether in their national or private capa- 
Cities more obedient to God. We may obſerve therefore, ftom the events which. occur in their 


hiftory, they were generally nappy or miſerable, according to the good or corrupt ſtate of religion 
˖ | 


among them. But a greater difficulty ariſes concerning the diſpenſations of providence, with re: 
ſpect to patticular perſons, under the Mo ſuicꝶ diſpenſation, who, tho' entitled to the temporal 
bleſſings of it, were miſerable ; tho' obnoxious to the temporal evils denounc'd againſt ſinners, yet 
liv'd in great ſplendor and proſperity. 1 this occaſion, it is ask'd, if good men had, by the 
letter of the law, a fœderal right to the advantages promis d in it; and wicked men had, by the 
{lame rule, at once incurr'd the forfeiture of them, and the puniſhment expreſsly threaten'd by the 
Jaw, what account can be given of the frequent complaints in the inſpir'd writings of the Old Te- 


ltament concerning the promiſcuous diſpenſations of the bleſſings or evils of this life to wicked and 


men? How came it to paſs that, contrary to the covenant under which they liv'd, it is re- 
reſented, as if the wicked flouriſbd; as if there was one event to the righteous and to the wich- 
eds and all they were happy who dealt very treacherouſly.. '* „% ui 271 54 
Io this it may be ſaid, that what is here obſerv'd concerning the events of ' providence, was 
not ſpoken particularly with reſpect to the Jews, but to mankind in general. If theſe paſſages, 
of any of them, tefer to particular perſ6ns among the Jews, it may be farther reply'd, that the im- 
punity of ſinners, and the ſuffetings of good men, were only for a ſhort period; that it is con- 
fiſkent with Ines and Juſtice of thoſe, who have the power of rewarding or punilhing in 
this life, for wiſe reaſons ; as, in ſome caſes, to ſuſpend puniſhment ; ſo, in others, eſpecially, for 


the greater benefit of the party on whom they are to be confert'd, to poſtpone rewards; that what- 


ever appearance of wrong there may be in the latter caſe, there is no manner of pretence for it in 
the former; laſtly, that it was ſufficient, upon the whole matter, to Juſtify the divine conduct, ac- 
cording to the tenour of the 5 8 covenant, if God ſo diſpos d the order of things, that in any 
"_ -* rd wickedneſs ſhould bring to a finner puniſhment, and innocency to a good man, peace, 
at t all; | | | | 1 | | 


{DUET OLE NUT THEE IEICE NEE DENNTNAE DETECT NEE NEE? 


Cut IL 


Of the rewards and puniſhments, reſpecting this life, propos d in the 


New Teſtament, 


83 D had an original right to the obedience of man; and tho' he ſhould never have en- 
forc'd it by the fanftion of rewards or puniſhments, nor ſo much indeed as requir d it 
by any poſitive command. The reaſon of our homage and ſervice to him, is evidently founded. 
on his ſovereign authority and dominion over us. Yet becauſe we do not always govern our ſelves 
by realon, or obey that law which he has caus'd to be written on the table of every man's heart, 
but there are other ſprings of action in us, particularly hope and fear, which ſtrongly influence 
our conduct, and ſometimes determine even againſt reaſon, at other times oblige it to give ſen- 
tence in favour of our irregularities ; God has thought fit, in order to keep us within the bounds 
of our duty, and to encourage us more powerfully in well-doing, to direct thoſe paſſions of fear 
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mended by So/omon, as laying the very foundation of wiſdom, or a religious 
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and hope upon their right object; and to render them, in their reſpettive operations, more ſub- 
ſervient to reaſon, by ſetting happineſs before us, as proper to animate and excite the former; 
and miſery, as no leſs influential on the latter of thema.. ” 
Some, I know, have entertain'd an opinion, that a ſenſe of our duty to God, and the dignity 
of our own nature, as it is ſufficient to that end, ſe alone ought ro lay the foundation of our 
virtue and obedience, without any manner of regard to our interelts, preſent or future. If the 
heathens, ſay they, who fat in darkneſs and the thadow of death were able to diſcover the truth 
of this maxim, virtue is its own reward, it ſhould, one would think, operate with much greater 
force upon thoſe to whom God has declar'd the nature, and the conditions ot that obedience; 
which he requires of them, at once in a clearer light, and by an expreſs law. They ſuppoſe no 
other arguments can now be neceſſary to ingenuous minds: towards perſuading them to the prac 
rice of their duty, but that they ſhould certainly know, (and this no perſons under the chriſtian 
boy 2 ey can pretend ignorance of) what is their duty. © ESC e 
I do nor here diſpute what force there may be in this principle. to men in a tate of per- 
fection, or whether it may not have a conſiderable influence on certain perſons of more noble and 
exalted minds, even in this imperfect ſtate, I ſhall only obſerve, that the method. God has taken 
to encourage our obedience, and prevent our apoſtaſy or offences againſt him, will have the 
molt powerful effect on the generality of men, if not in many caſes upon thoſe, who have natu- 
rally the belt diſpoſitions, or live under the molt lively and powerful ſenſe, both of their duty, 
and the dignity of human nature. Every man may examine himſelf, how great or ſtrong ſoever 
his ideas are of virtue or religion, whether the fear of his being expos d to ſhame, or of his 
ſuffering on one account or other in his intereſts, or in the eye of the world, has not, on many 
occaſions, reftrain'd him from certain ſinful actions, when probably all other reſtraints would have 
pore mana} 32 cis (oo ply ls 2 208 : | . e 
_ Self love is not a paſſion criminal in itſelf, or when undet due regulations; for then it could 
not be, as we experience it, neceſſary and invincible. There can be nothing therefore derogatory, 
either to the wiſdom of God, in - propoſing ſuth conſiderations, or to the reaſon of man, in 
complying with them, as may be proper to direct this principle, and cauſe it to operate the 
right way. Were it then, in the nature of the thing, repugnant to any principle of religion; the 
deſire of happineſs, the very deſire of uniting our ſelves to God, and of enjoying him, would be 
alſo, what I conceive will not be pretended, in itſelf irregular, and offenſive to God. What is, 
in the nature of it, and under any regulation whatever, ſinful, is neceſſarily ſo, whatever the ob- 
Jett of it be, at all times, and in all caſes. ; B42 JC 

- The main force of the objection appears to lie againſt the fear of puniſhment, as a more ſervile 
ungenerous motive, and chiefly apt to work on little, or weak minds: And therefore it is ob- 
ſerv'd, that hope of reward, or deſire of happineſs, has ever been one principal motive of obedi- 
ence to the greateſt and beſt of men. David encourages himſelf and others to the practice of God's 
commandments, upon this conſideration, that in keeping of them, there is great reward. Moſes 
had reſpe& to the recompence of reward*. Our bleſſed Saviour himſe 7 the joy that was ſet 
before him, endur d the croſs, deſpiſing the ſhameF IR : 
But granting; for theſe reaſons, the deſire of happineſs, particularly as importing a more inti- 
mate union with God, is a true religious motive to obedience yet certainly we are not to under- 
{tand it in oppoſition to the fear of puniſhment, as if that were an irregular or unjuſt motive to it. 
A duty ſo much enjoin'd and inſiſted upon throughout the holy ſcriptures, and F recom- 

lite Z; however love 

or hope might afterwards ſupeiſtruct upon it. And accordingly holy David himſelf, in whoſe de- 
votions we obſerve the moſt noble, generous, and exalted ſtrains of piety; yet, from an apprehen- 
ſion leſt he ſhould at any time offend God, breaks out into this paſſionate addreſs to him; My fleſh 
trembleth for fear of thee, and I am afraid of thy judgments **. | 

Whatever difference there may be in theſe two paſſions of hope and fear, with reſpect to the ob- 
Jett of them, they ariſe radically from the ſame cauſe. That very principle which carries us to- 
wards good, directs us to avoid ſuch occaflons, as may endanger the lols of it. And therefore, how- 
ever a deſire of being happy, or of not being miſerable, may admit of a diſtinct conſideration, the 
one being in order of our conception, an act of the mind, prior to the other, yet they are origi- 
nally founded in one common ſubject. If it be faid, the excellency of hope lies herein, that it 
has for its object the favour of God; it may be ſaid, on the other hand, that fear has alſo a like 
advantage, as it prevents thoſe impieties, which would exclude men from the favour of God. Now 
ſince both theſe paſſions are proper motives to the obedience of men, and, in their own nature, 
equally lawful, it was highly agreeable both to the wiſdom and goodneſs of God, to put them 
reſpectively in motion, by propoſing rewards or puniſhments to men, in conſequeme of their 
good or evil actions. | e | 
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be any ſpecial promiſes, relating to their temporal happineſs, made to good men; or any temporal 
evils threaten'd to wicked men? The two principal paſſages, in proof of the affirmative, as to the 
former branch of the queſtion, is that of our Saviour ; where he tells his diſciples, that if they 
firlt ſeek the kingdom of God and his righteouſneſs, all the external ſupports of life, about 
which men appear ſo ſollicitous, /ho/d be added unto them; And that of the apoſtle, where hs 
declares, that god/ineſs hath the promiſe of the life which now is, and of that which is to 
COME. $558 K N | : a 5 . | 

To this it is anſwer'd in general, that we are to diſtinguiſh between promiſes made to good 
men, with reſpect to the neceſſary ſupports of life, and promiſes made to them of any ſpecial 
bleſſing, as a ſtipulated reward of their obedience, or in confideration of it. Chriſtians are mem- 
bers of this world, and therefore do not ceaſe, by being Chriſtians, ro ſhare in the ordinary and 
common effects of God's preſerving and governing providence. The general laws of it will ſtill 
take place, whether men profeſs Chriſtianity or not, And as virtue or goodneſs have a natural 
tendency in them to recommend men to the favour of God, and entitle them, according to the 
ordinary courſe of things here, to many temporal bleſſings, there is no reafon why good men 
ſhould be excluded the common advantages of piety, tho ſpiritual rewards are propos d as the on- 
ly motives of obedience to them. What we ſay therefore is, that whether Chriſtians be unhappy, 
or in a proſperous condition, with regard to the life which now is; whether they want or abound, 
theſe different circumſtances do not depend on any conditions of their chriſtian obedience, ſpeci- 
ty'd in ſcripture, or belong to them properly as Chriſtians, but are wy A for other wiſe and ge- 
neral reaſons of providence ; particularly, as God ſees theſe different ſtates of life, moſt proper to 
promote their ſpiritual advantage, or, in the final iſſue, to entitle them to the future and glorious 
rewards of the goſpel. It is by this rule that we are to judge, ſo far as we are capable of ma- 
king any judgment in the caſe, by all that goes before us, concerning the favour of God towards 
men. It is not becauſe any promiſe of that kind is made t them in the goſpel, but becauſe God 


ſees proſperity moſt conducing to their ſpiritual good, the end to which, WHEY to the tenor of 
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the chriſtian diſpenſation, all other deſigns are to give place. The bleſſings therefore or evils of 
this life, are not to be confider'd in a phyſical ſenſe, according to the popular notion of them; but 
are indifferently, or alternately good or evil to Chriſtians, under different circumſtances, or in a dit- 


ferent diſpofition, with reſpect to their ſpiritual ſtate. So that, according to this doQrine, it is 


ſtrictly true, that God will withold no good thing from them that lead a godly life : That is, no- 
thing morally good, or really ſubſervient to their great and true intereſts © | 
5 if good Chriltians then are in a "gs cory 5 emp this does not ariſe from any fœderal right they 
have to the advantages of ſuch a ſtate, but from an accidental diſpofition they are in to improve 
the means of grace under ſuch circumſtances, or to other reaſons of providence, which either con- 
cern them in common with the reſt of mankind, or if, as Chriſtians, in regard to the occaſional 
tendency they may have towards their ſpiritual improvement. Upon this conſideration, the rea- 
ſons are perfectly of equal force and evidence, that zhe brother of low degree ſhould rejoice, in 
that he it exalted; and the rich, in that he is made lou. . 
If we conſider ſeveral paſſages in the goſpel, they ſeem rather to imply, that Chriſtianity is 

a ſtate of ſuffering and poverty. The doctrines of the croſs, of ſelf denyal, and mortification, in a 
manner peculiar to it, are inculcated as primary .doQtrines of it. There are many expreſſions, which 


A 


ſeem to bear hard on rich men; and rather to determine in favour of a' poor and afflicted ſtate, 


If we confider the example of Chr:/? himſelf, it rather tends to recommend ſuch a ſtate ; it we 
conſider what he did in favour: of thoſe diſciples, who had left all to follow him; we do not find 
that he procur'd them any ſettlements, any poſts of advantage or honour in this life, or gave them 
the leaſt expectations that way; but he liv'd with them after a plain; homely, and fimple man- 
ner; and when he dy'd, left them defenceleſs and expos d in a world not much inclin'd to favour 
or encourage them. Yet we own there is a wide difference between the ſtate of Chriſtians at this 


time, when Chriſtianity is eſtabliſh d by the laws of nations, from what it was in the infancy of | 
it. But this difference is only accidental, and does not arife trom the nature of the chriſtian reli 
gion, but the different circumſtances which Chriſtians, by the good providence of God, are now in. 


The rules wliereby Chriſtians were then to condutt themſelves; and which oblig d them to prefer a 


paſſive ſtate to all the advantages of this world, are ſtill equally obligatory, ſhould God think fit 


= 


da the ſame perfecution- againſt the trum. „ 
I ſhall but utge one argument more to ſhew, that there ate no ſpecial temporal bleſſings pro- 


mis'd: to Chriſtians in this life, and that e the very nature and genius of the chriſtian reli- 


gion. It is ſaid expreſsly, Chriſt is the mediator of a better covenant, eſtabliſpd upon better pro- 
miſes +.” Which words, if they do not exclude, in the reaſon of them, all temporal rewards to Chri- 
ſtians, as a condition of this covenant, on God's part; yet ſo far at leaſt they neceſſarily imply, 
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The | ors queſtion is, whether, according to the terms of the evangelical diſpenſation, there 
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that ſuch promiles, if there be really any relating to the preſent lite, are to be underſtood with 
ky this reſtriction, that the accompliſhment of them "ſhall be ſubſervient to the great and principal 
J. deſign of the covenant. And ir being known only ro God, whether that deſign would be better 
iff | anſwerd, by our being in a proſperous or an afflicted condition, he only can judge which of 
1 thoſe conditions is more fit for us; and the promiſe is to take place; or be ſuſpended, according to 
Mm that judgment. But there are, indeed, other texts, which ſpeak of rhe! temporal bleſſings of this 
Þ lite after a manner, that ſeems dire&ly to exclude them, as any part of the condition God has 
0 oblig'd himſelt to. We are commanded to ſer our affettions on things above, and not on things 
4 9 A earth ; Not to look for the things which are ſeen, but the things which are not ſeen. Here 
it the future rewards are ſet in direct oppoſition to rhe preſent advantages. of life; which -accor- 
ding to the letter of the texts, are exprelsly excluded, but however import ſuch a ſubordination 
to the great end of our calling, as renders them indifterently means or no means, in order to it, 
according to the good or ill uſe we make of them. ng rob 9270 
After all, if we examine the two texts above cited diſtinctly, ir does not appear from them, 
that there are any temporal promiſes made to Chriſtians in this life, The words of our Saviour 
were not ſpoken to Chriſtians in general, but to his diſciples “; whom he therefore charges to tale 
no thought what they ſhould eat, or what they ſhould drink, or wherewinh they ſbowld be cloathed ; 
it was neceffary, in order to the diſcharge of their office, that they ſhould have had a promiſe ot 
a ſpecial and extraordinary ſupport. The: promiſe which godlineſs is {aid to have of the life that 
now is, may refer to the ihward ſupports of God's grace, or his ſpecial interpoſition in favour of 
thoſe who are employed by him in executing any great deſign of his providence : For therefore, 
adds the apoltle, we both labour and ſuffer reproach, 3 we truſt in the living God f. From 
whence it follows, that except labour and reproach are to be number'd among the bleſfings of lite, 
by the promiſe of the lite that now is, we are to underſtand the inward conſolations of grace, or ex 
traotdinary ſupports of providence to good men, in extraordinary caſes. Or if the apoſtle meant 
any temporal advantages in other reſpefts, they are not ſuch as ariſe from the nature and condition 
of the chriſtian diſpenſation, but from the natural tendency of godlineſs and virtue to our preſent 
happineſs, where they have their oper effect; which it is very conſiſtent with the wiſdom and 
goounefs of divine providence, to believe, they ſhould have, on many occaſions. 
For "theſe reaſons, I cannot, with all due ſubmiſſion, (tho ſeveral learned and pious men have 
taken this method) think it of any great ſervice to Chriſtianity, to infift fo much on the tempo» 
ral advantages of being religious. The defign of Chriftianity is rather to draw off our thoughts 
and affections from this world; to remind us that we have now much greater things in expectati- 
on; that we ate hete ſtrangers and pilgrims, lookihg' for a better coumtrey. Belides, it is not, 
perhaps, true in fact, that Chriſtians are generally happy or miſerable in this world, according to 
the different circumſtances they are in, as to their ſpiritual ſtate. Neither ſhall we receive much 
better light into this argument, by appealing to experience whether we conſider fome of the molt - 
conſpitubus examples of virtue, ot of vice in the world, If men of a diſtinguiſtd piety enjoy 3 
all the viſible advantages of this life, men of the moſt profligate manners, who live without God 
in the world, are ſometimes obſerv'd not to be inferior to them in that reſpect. The obſervation: 
oe fo true; As is the good, ſo is the ſinner 1 and he that ſtocareth, as he that feareth an 
- Th doctrine has alſo ill effects; for good men being encourag d with the promiſe of temporal 
. bleſſings, and finding themſelves, on the other hand, under great difficulties or diſtreſs, and ſome - 
ci 


times for that very reaſon, becauſe they att upon a 3 le of conſcience, they are apt to 
conelude, either they are not ſincerely good; or to ae the taĩthfulneſs of God, who is 
repreſented as making promiſes, which they do not obſerve the accompliſniment of; and in 
conſequence, perhaps, are tempted: to ſuſpect the truth of Chriſtianity in general. If men only 
intend that moral vittue has a natural tendency to promote the preſent happineſs of life, they ate 
certainly riglit: But it they would infinuate, that the practice of piety gives Chriſtians any fœde - 
ral ot covenanted claim to temporal bleſſings, nothing can be more contrary to the expreſs declara- 
na 3 to the example of our Lord, to the nature of the new covenant, or to common 
obſer vation. 2 SOT VG piu REY eee e a7 HQ 
The teaſons to ſhew, why no temporal puniſhments are threatned in the goſpel to Chriſtians, as 
ſuch, will in general 'appeat from what has been ſaid relating to the temporal advantages of lie. 
That God, in the courſe of his providence, does biing many temporal calamities upon wicked 
men z and that ſometitnes he makes himſelf here knowri} by the judgments which he executes on 
certain notorious offenders, may be allow'd ; tho” there is nothing wherein we ought! to be more 
cautious, than in interpreting his judgrnents, ſince we khow ſo little, either concerning tie deſigns 
of providence, or the hearts of men; and are therefore commanded not to judge bur brather ; 
not to judge acvording to appearance, but to judge breous judgment. This does not hinder 
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but that the civil magiſtrate may proceed, to puniſh delinquents in the ſtate, or ſuch. as appear to 
be ſo; becauſe the rule of his acting is the publick good; and therefore, tho! he does not infallibly 
know the hearts of men, he knows, whatever their intention was, that the faults for which he 
pronounces ſentence againſt them, if they ſhould, be ſuffer d to eſcape with impunity, muſt neceſſa- 
lily be attended with conſequences pernicious to the Rate. But whether wicked men profeſſin 
Chriſtianity, ſuffer by the hands of the civil magiltrate, or according to the ordinary and natura 
effects of their wickedneſs, they ſuffer as wicked men, as comprehended in the general ſcheme of 
providence, and not by virtue of any intermination peculiar to them as Chriſtians. The judgment 
inflicted on the Orinthians for partaking after ſo prophane a manner of the Lord's- ſupper, was 
extraordinary, and whereof we do not now diſcover any like effects. But when we ſay, God has 
not made any expreſs interminations of temporal evils in this life to Chriſtians, we are far from 
ſaying he has excluded himſelf from interpoſing, in particular caſes, to inflict temporal evils on 
them, ot in conſequence of the general laws, whether of his grace or providence. Beſides, that 
thoſe Judgments, except where death was inflicted, which God may inflict when, and by what 
methods he pleaſes, were not properly puniſhments, but deſign'd as medicinal, and ſalutary 
chaſtiſements *. bel 3 NY «53 h 
Whatever grounds there may be for believing temporal bleſſings promis'd, or temporal evils 
threaten'd to Chriſtians in this life, there are ſome promiles made to them in the goſpel, which, 
tho”, in a ſtrict ſenſe, they cannot be term d E yet may here not improperly be conſider' d, 
as reſpecting their preſent ſtate. The promiſe of an inward principle of grace, is very expreſs in 
the chriſtian revelation, and ſtill concerning a greater meaſure of it to thoſe, who make a due 
uſe or improvement ot the talents already committed to them. But having before treated of 
the excellency of the new covenant in this reſpect, and as to the diſtinction of a common and 
ſpecial grace, I ſhall not here reſume either of thoſe ſubjects; it is ſufficient to ſay in general, 
that there is a wide difference between a covenanted right to a divine ſupernatural aſſiſtanee, or to 
an expteſs promiſe, that we ſhall never. be tempted above what we are able; that God will giur 
has Holy Spiriz to them that ask it; and that to him who bath ſhall be given more in abundance. 
And the arguments which we form to ſhew the reaſonableneſs of a ſufficient common grace dif- 
pens d to all men, which will leave them; upon a failure in theit duty without excuſe, There are 
alſo, puniſhments denounc'd in the goſpel reſpecting this lite, of a nature properly ſpiritual i 1+ 
have mention'd the power of the keys to this end; but God does alſo interpoſe, by immediate 
acts of his will, in withdrawing the aids: of his grace from wicked men, or in giving them tp, 
after a long habitual obſtinacy in fin or error, to a judicial blindneſs of mind, or hardneſs of heart. 
In the former reſpect, God is ſaid to ſend men a _ſprrit of Sumber, a. ſfirit of deluſion, that they 
ſhould believe a lye #. In the latter, that it is impoſſible for thoſe, who were once AMES, 
and had taſied of the heavenly gift, and were made partakers of the Holy Ghoſt, and have taſte 
the good word M God, and the powers. of the world to come, if they ſhall fall away, to renew. the nt 
_ again unto repentance ||. There is no difficulty in explaining this text, it we ſuppoſe there are ſome 
fins of ſo heinous a. nature, among which it is reaſonable; to reckon apoſtaſy, or a publick denial of 
the truth, that no penance ought to be appainted in the church towards reconciling thoſe who ate 
guilty of them. But as this opinion-appears to be too rigid; as it was never, on any oc- 
caſion, admitted by the latin church ; as paxdon of fin is promis'd. in the goſpel to all true 
penitents, without diſtinction; and God only knows When a finner is fallen into ſuch an incor- 
rigible ſtate, out of which there are no ordinary methods left for his recovery: It ſeems tniich 
more reaſonable to explain the words, not as relating to any power or diſcipline of the church, 
but to the natural impoſſibility apoſtates were under of relioring themſelves to the favour of God, 
or of exertiſing any true act of repentance, without ſuch an extraordinary meaſure of his grace, 
which, according to the tenor of the evangelical diſpenſation, they had no right to expect, but- 
rather had great reaſon to fear would be withholden from them. For if neither the baptiſmal ef- 
ficacy 8, not the ſenfible and ſtrong operations of the Holy Spirit upon their minds, were ſuth- 
cient- to prevent their falling, how could it be poſſible for them, that, when fallen, when they 
were jultly.depriv'd of thoſe aſſiſtances, to reſtore themſelves again to their former ſtate. . If we 
explain the words in this ſenſe, there is no neceflity of rendring the original word impoſſible, 
by extremely difficult; for the words are true, with reſpect to the condition of ſych perſons, in 
the molt ſtrict and literal. ſenſe. To the ſame effect, when the apoſtle exhorts the jewifh converts 
to take care, lf? any of them. ſhould be harden d through: the deceitfulneſs of ſin ** he plainly 
ſuppoſes that finners may provoke God by degrees to give them up to an incorrigible obduracy of 
heart: Vet becauſe, it is to be hop d, this caſe; as to the judicial proceedings of God againſt 
ſinners, does not ordinarily occur; becauſe it is ſomewhit difficult for a finner to know when 
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it is really his own caſe, becauſe every deſire of reſtoring himſelf to the favour of God, and 
every endeavour to this end, is one good evidence that this is not his own caſe ; he ought 
not, while he finds any good diſpoſitions in himſelf, to deſpond, but ſtil] to hope that 
God, of his great mercy, it he do what is incumbent on his part, / make a way for him 
to eſcape. TEN 500 Th 
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Whether the civil magiſtrate has a power of propoſing rewards and puniſh- 
ments to men, on any other account, than as they are members of civil 

ſociety ? ee 0 AB 


HERE appears to be the greater difficulty in reſolving this queſtion, becauſe the civil ma- 
4 eiltrate, at the ſame time he acts in that capacity, is ſupposd ro have a zeal for the religion 
he profeſſes, which will encline him to promote the growth Fit. by all jult and proper methods, 
And how can there be a more reaſonable occafion of employing the power, or the intereſt” which 
his ſtation gives him, than in contributing to ſo good and deſirable an end, and withal, fo beneficial 
to the community, over which he prefides. mos Me WH TO One THE TOTe 
A eivil magiſtrate, when he becomes a chriſtian, does not loſe any right, which he had: antece- 
dently to his being a chriſtian. If he were then inveſted with a right to reward or puniſh men for 
acting in conformity to, or againſt the principles of natural religion, he has {till a power, and, for 
the ſame reafon,” of rewarding or puniſhing men for acting in confotmity to, or againlt the prin- 
ciples of reveal'd teligion. For what is it that authoriſes the magiſtrate, as to the former caſe, 
to execute his office alternately in both theſe. reſpects, but becauſe it is neceſſary to the peace and 
happineſs of ſbciety, that a ſenſe of natural religion ſhould be preſerv'd, by all proper methods, 
in the minds of men. If it he found then necetiary to the good of ſociety, 'thar che prineiples 
of reveaPd religion ſhould be publickly profeſsd, or men be oblig'd, in a ſolemn manner, to de- 
clare their aſſent to them, the civil magiſtrate may as lawfully require ſuch aſſent to thoſe principles, 
and under the ſame penalties, as he can tequire (what certainly on occafion he may do) the aſſent of 
men to the principles of natural religion. It is not merely becauſe ſuch principles are in themſelves 
true, that gives him authority in the caſe, but becauſe che common intereſts of ſociety cannot be 
rreſetv'd, unleſs the truth of them 'be maintain'd, and his power, when it is requiſite, employ d 
to that end. VVV 
© What is the reaſon, for inſtance, that che magiſtrate has authority to ſmite the ſcorner, but he- 
cauſe, if religion be once expos d with impunity to open contempt, whatever care is taken by 
penal laws to ſuppreſs immotality, they will, in great meaſure, loſe their effect; as men will na- 
turally grow in proportion, as they ate leſs influenc'd by the awe of a Deity, more ptofligate 
and corrupt in their manners. It is for this reaſon that the magiſtrate has a Juſt and indiſputable 
right of calling the ſcorner to account; and not merely becauſe he profeſſes a ſpeculative error, 
however impious in itſelf. For if the magiſtrate had a power of ſmiting him for His error, as 
ſuch, and without any regard to the intereſts of ſociety, he would equally have a power of 
ſmiting men for any error, whether the intereſts of ſociety might be affected with it or not. And 
it the magiſtrate be fully convinc d, that the profeſſion of Chriſtianity is neceſſary towards promo- 
ting all the good and beneficial ends of government, or that without obliging men to declare an 
explicit aſſent to certain chriſtian doctrines, Chriſtianity itſelf cannot be well preſerv'd ; he may 
3 | my 4 ppb in either caſe, with equal Juſtice, as he ſmites the ſcorner, and for the fame 
political reaſoͤn. 8 O08 ee 207 TOR gy. 
It may, perhaps, be ſaid, we ought to put a material difference between an unbeliever, and a 


. 


ſcornet; that the principles of natural religion are in themſelves more evident, as depending on 
the intrinfick nature and reaſon of things, than the principles of reveal'd religion, which are de- 
duc d from certain paſſages of ſcripture, the ſenſe whereof may be, and has, perhaps, been much 
controverted; and that as the magiſtrate therefore may be mote liable to be miſtaken in the lat- 
ter reſpect, it is not reaſonable that he ſhould have an equal power of giving the civil ſanction to 
any doftvine, us in the mmer reipett . ig: eb e 
All we can infer from hence, is, that the magiſtrate, where there is leſs evidence for the doctrine 
he would eſtabliſh, ought to proceed with more caution, and to inform himſelf carefully, both 
in relation to the truth of it, and the ſubſerviency it may have, when eſtabliſh'd towards EA 
ting the common happineſs. This is the rule, whereby the magiſtrate is to act in all his eſtabliſh- 
ments, and in applying the temporal influences of this like, whether as to reward of . puniſhment, 
towards enforcing them; without regard to the real ſcruples, or pretended ſcrupulous conſciences 
of private men. | 
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I ſhall here beg leave to tranſeribe what Þ have ſaid on a former occaſion, relating to this matter, 
and before I could have an eye to the preſent ſtare: of the controverſy about it. 
In all caſes, how far men, upon a pretence of conſcience, may be tolerated in a falſè doctrine 
« or worſhip, is not ſo much a conſideration of charity, or to ſpeak the common dialect, of 
« moderation; as of wiſdom and prudence. The magiſtrate is to preſerve the peace and tranquil- 
lity of the ſtate. It this cannot be done without putting perſons, who, upon good grounds, 
are thought dangerous to the ſtate, (at proſeling any dangerous principles) under wholſome 
or convenient reſtraints; the magiſtrate is ablig'd, from the very nature and end of his office, to 
lay ſuch reſtraints upon them; becauſe his principal care (and to which all private regards muſt 
* give place) is, that the common wealth may receive no harm. He ought, however, to deal 
“ impartially with himſelf in the caſe, and not to make uſe of any colours, or ſpecious pre- 
« tences of publick good, to authorize violence and opprefſion:z but proceed with great cauti- 
tion and tenderneſs, and never diſturb. any perſon in his civil or religious rights or liberties, 
5, where there are not very reaſonable and ſtrong preſumptions, that either in themſelves, or in 
+ their natural and ordinary conſequences, they may tend to the diſturbance of the ſtate. 

e add in their natural and ordinary conſequences, becauſe the magiſtrate is not only to ſuppteſs 
+, preſent and open diſorders, but to provide againſt probable or imminent dangers. 


.. T obſerve-efterwards, ©: that tho perhaps the conſequences which we charge upon the princi- 
<4 ples or party zeal of men, may not /neceſſarily flow from them; yer if they be ſuch as, 
< from the natural tendency of things, may very probably. flow from them, then the magiltrate 
has good and ſufficient cauſe to prevent any ill effects of tem. 
As, for inſtance, when thoſe principles which naturally lead to ſubvert all order and govern- 
* ment in the ſtate, are openly advanc'd: and juſtify'd ; or when the meaſures formerly taken 
in purſuance of ſuch principles, and which actually involv'd the ſtate in the utmoſt confuſion 
& and diſorder, are not only excus'd, but-publickly Juſtify'd :; not here and there by ſome known 
and popular advocates of the cauſe, but by a numerous party; and when their very number is 
+ made uſe of as an argument to render them more formidable to the ſtate; in this caſe, how 
* much ſoever the magiſtrate may be inclin'd to acts ot goodneſs and mercy; yet if he be à wilt, 
or rather, if he be not a very weak governor, he will think it convenient to guard with all 
„ proper and convenient laws, againſt the principles or deſigns of ſuch men: And if he do not 
4 find it neceſſary, as he ought not, where the neceſſity is not very viſible and apparent to ſize 
them; yet it muſt be granted the moſt reaſonable thing in the world, that they mould be ty d ſo 
far up, as never to have the ſame, or the like occaſion again of /miting him 
What therefore is incumbent on the magiltrate, is to judge, (and to dauer as he will anſwer 
4 it to his own conſcience) whether the umbrage that any body or ſociety of men may give 
the ſtate; under a pretence for liberty of conſcience, be really ſuch as endangers it; and he is 
to proceed with the greater ſeverity or indulgence accordingly *. 1 % 0 
But with what caution and tenderneſs ſoever the magiſtrate may proceed; whether the do- 
Qtines of natural, or of reveal'd religion be more evident, or appear in a clearer light to him; 
yet, if he finds it neceſſary to the publick, that certain doctrines, in either reſpect, ſhould be 
publickly profeſs d or maintain'd, he is under an equal obligation, from the nature of his of- 
fices, to enforce the profeſſion, or ſupport the eſtabliſhment of them by civil ſanctions. The gene- 
ral reaſon of his authority is {till the ſame, and does not depend on the different degrees of evi- 
dence, as to moral or reveal'd doctrines, but on the tendeney of them to the peace or happineſs 
of ſociety; which may be ſometimes greater in reſpect to dottrines leſs evident; but the evidence 
- whereof may, notwithſtanding, be ſufficient to juſtify. the eſtabliſhment of them. I argue here upon 
a ſuppoſition, which ought not, perhaps, to be made, that the principles of natural religion are founded 
upon a more clear and inconteſtable evidence, than the doCtrines or inſtitutions of reveal'd religion: 
Where the magiſtrate therefore has grounds to believe, that when men are publickly ſuffer d to 
oppoſe ſuch and ſuch doctrines, or that, if they be not oblig'd, by virtue of ſome publick Teſt, to 
profeis them, the peace of the ſtate muſt neceſſarily be much endanger d; or if it be found by ex- 
perience, that ſuch doctrines, as he thinks fit to ſuppreſs, have formerly prov d deſtructive to the 
peace of it; that they are oppoſite to the genius of the ＋ under his government; or tend, 
in their natural conſequences, to embroil his adminiſtration, if not to ſubvert all government; cer- 
tainly it is lawful for ſuch a magiſtrate, if he will purſue the ends of the truſt m__ in him, to 
tuppreſs ſuch principles, as to ſuppreſs vice or immorality. The fins or errors of men being per- 
y indifferent to him, as acting in the capacity of a civil magiſtrate, ſetting aſide the ends of ci- 
vil government. en OSTER, 6-0 2 Þ $3] 
[ defire it may be obſerv'd, that I here only ſuppoſe the magiſtrate inveſted with a power alter- 
nately of inforcing or ſuppreſſing any ſuch doctrine, as has ſome viſible and immediate relation to 
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322 
the good or prejudice: of the ſtate. As to ſpeculative! errors, the nature or tendency whereof can- 
not be preſum d to affect it, he is nat oblig d to intetpoſe his authority»; all we contend for is, that 
the magiſtrate, from the nature oi his office, ought to take cognirance of ſuch. doctrines, whe- 
ther true or falſe, that directly, or by neceſſary conſequence, concern him as a magęiftrate. i 

| by be ſaid, that the magiltrate is not only fällible, but may ſametimes profeſs à falſe religion, 
and think it tor the inteteſt ot the ſtate that his ſubjects ſhould do ſo too; by which means, if 
we allow him a right to encourage or ſuppreſs any ſpeculative doctimes, the true religion may be 
in time eutirpated. This, we ſay, is a conſequence, which dogs: nat ariſe from the nature of the 
truli repoſed in the magiltrate, but from an accidental abuſe ot it 1 It cannot he argued, that be- 

cauſe a power * be, in certain caſes, miſapply d, it cannot therefore be juſtly claim'd or exer- 
eis d in any caſe. CCC He 
this ak of arguing, from the fallibility of the * pe the conſequential effefts of it, 
mould hold good, we may conclude, for the ſame redſon, that there ought to be no publick 
cowns of human judicature, none, eſpecially, where the laſt appeal in an cauſe ought to lie; 
or that the magiſtrate ought nor, in any caſe, to interpoſe by his power, for the punzſbment of 
eit dat rs and for the praiſe of them that do well: Becauſe it may happen that a falſe judgment 
may be given, even in the laſt reſort of a judicial proceſs; or that the magiſtrate may ſo far err, 
as to confbund, in gettain caſes, the diſtinttion of right and wrong ; may call evil good, and good 
cuil; fut: litter for ſiueet, and ſweet for litter. In this caſe, where the magiſtrate; happens to 
err in the ſimplicity of his heart, thete is no remed yl he mult follow the light and dictates Of 
his conſcience, tho erroneous. But, for the ſame reaſon; whatever inconveniences the people 
committed: ta his charge, may, hy this means, be expo to, on other accounts, they ought” not 
to comply with any eſtabliſnments in prejudice of the truth, againſt their conſciences. Should it 


1 
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he pretended, that the ends of civil government abſdlutely require wicked men ſhould be puniſſi d, 


and god men, at lealt, encourag'd : this very A implies a tacit conceſſion, that! the falll- 
bility gf the magiſtrate aught nat to be objected, againſt his having a power, in geneiaty of 
rewarding:or puniſhing men; but only in ſuch caſes, Where the ends of government do not re- 
gulte, they ſmbuld be rewarded or puniſ 0uouUuUuUuUuwĩv.æ9 ;; .! 
' The endouragement therefore which: the civil | 
religion, and his excluding (if that may properly be call d a puniſhment) perſuns, who oppoſe 


. 


either the general truth, or particular doctrines of it, from certain common privileges or offices in 


the ſtate, is founded in the ſame reaſon... 
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The religion eſtabliſhd in any nation by the laws; is fuppos d, at once moſt agreeable, except 


where ſame vielent o indirect methods have been taten for its eſtabliſhment, to the ſenſe of ſuch 


2 nation, and upon reaſonable grounds, to ſupply a fit number of men af the beſt principles, and 


the grtateſt probity, ſor the publick ſerv ice. 
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ow it concerns the ſupreme; magiſtrate in evety government, to. put che ſeveral. -powers; 
wherebiy it is to be adminiſter d, into the hands of perſons, in whoſe integrity, upon all accounts, 
he may naturally repoſe the moſt confidence: And to keep: others out of polts, whether of proſit 


or ttult, whoſe principles render their fidelity mote ſüſpected, or are leſs conſiſtent with the 
nature of the conſtitution, under which they live; eſpecially where they have never fail'd; when: 
they had the power in their hands, to abuſe it!. For it is neceſſary, in the reaſon: of the thing, ot 


elfe there can be no reaſoning from the nature of any thing, that a room where COT 
« 


is profe6'$and eltabliſh'd,,-ſhoull have g power of enatt;ng laws, for the preſervation of: publi 


prace, buth in chunch and ſlate ; and where there has been any former notorious abufe of power, 


10 prevent-the like miſchiefs for the future. 


Where the: ſtate adts upon theſe, or the like confideratious, there is no more ground to complain : 
of perfecuition,' than where: ſhe excludes men from civil offices on auy other juſt account, or by rea - 


fon of their-incapacity,, whether natural or political, te ferve he. 


IE men. who dectate againft the truth of the eftabliſh'd religion, or-agaioſt any particular funda- 
mental dodtrines of it; who, condemn the terms of her communion, as directly finful; and, at 
the: fame. time, can occaftonally communicate with her, in compliance with thoſe very terms; 


who deny thofe orders, or that diſcipline, without whigh there can be no true chriſtian chuch, ag 
n ſuch: fchemes, as have 'a ten- 


having no tue miniſiy, or true ſacraments: ;i who. therefore act 


dencx, in thè event, to explode the very profeſſion irſelt of Chriſtianity out of the world; if 


ſuch men may be qualiſy d for any offices of conſequence in the ſtate; either it mult be ſaid, that 


the ſtate has not 4 fight to take thoſe methods, which are moſt proper for its on pteſervation 


and defence, or that it is of no importance to theſe ends, whether any particular doctrines of 


Chriſtianiy, whether Chriftianicy itſelt be :preſery'd or:abotiſh'd. 


We grant a due tendbrneff Ihquldd be had to perſbns of ſcrupulous conſciences; and that no man 


ought to ſuffer, or be perſecuted merely upon that account: But there is a wide, difference be- 
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I refer here to the reaſons ſpecify'd in che preamble to the Corporation act. : 
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tween 
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tween, pexlecuting, men for their prindiples, aud guarding, by whglſome laws anf precautions, f. 
eint the return of; perfecution Whighithemſalves: had: fœrnmrrly mis dg 2nd who, l long us they 
retain the fame prigeiples, muſt naturally de ſuppesfd, Whenver they have any power to chat ena, 
to purſue the ſame meaſures. | BIB 
acht ds got merely; upon atcount of their differing aim m, as. to vertiin religious d octrines, that 
. the; penal laws againlt;the Papilts greangtatd; the @voriry of them could hever-be>fultity'd, c- 
0 [ding to gur oͥ principles, upqn that faorpoly bu / is becauſe they profetsbUbtitines incop- 
ſillegt wich;the peace, Aich the fafgth and hondut, Frith the ver) arme of the eltabliſh d gobern- 
men, asg ſoyereign and independent gdvetnmentso!1liomert; difference im religion weuld authorize 
. us, and for that reaſen mu, to put tee who! diflentofrom- us under ter Urea reſtraints, it 
would autherize us td der ſo in all! cafe, and m relpett td all perfons, whether Papilts or Pro- 
\ tellants., The geaſon therefore of nh legal reſtraints, is not: ſouddzd in the different principles of 
N #8 hab, which men profef,r hut in the hendency theyi haud to. diſturb ot ufſſettle the civil 
eellabliſpmept. Where that tendene is oſervable, bete fh eſfetts of it, if not timely pre- 
vented, Will, in all probability, followaiithe civib miꝑiſtrato has che. ſame! quthority in the caſe 
Sher all, perſons, from the nature at then dung, whatever mates vf Uiſtinction they give them. 
Lelxes, or affect te be call t by. eier ae; Hf 19wot id J t norte O anti 
But does not this power e pln" we contend: for deltroy the natural and ina- 
lienable rights of mankind ? Why, for inſfance, ſhould the members of a ſociety, the very deſign 
__ whereof) S to aſſure do them all theit quſt and ibaſonable dats; be excluded from ſhating the 68. 
mon privileges of it? Theſe are queſtions, however they may have an appearance of popularity, 
yet really in themſelves very trifling walten For the nature ot ſociety ſuppoſes, that 
men, by entring into it, do, for that reaſon, recede from certain natural rights, which antecedently 
belong'd to them. In a ſtate of natute, liberty and independency are rights of all mankind , but 
ſociety, which ſuppoſts government, abſolutely Aſif erecßt in By ron of a Prince, who 
is abſolute, this latter right, and, in many reſpects, the former of them, K t a ceſſion, in- 
died, of our imatutab tighis, in many caſes it is impoſſile to conteivep how-ẽ e dae ; 
ſhould be founded 3; or ho it can:fublilt;: without & tefſion e whets the pub- 
lick good ar fatery-require'it. Ef ſociety were unlolyd, every mar would hate hh eqn righe to 
the:produce and fvirs of the earth, or to a thing; whick he could'#ft' Tay HS Hands on; thele 
gon be mo; ſuperior claim in ſucti a ſtate to power, riches, er Honout'? Br fociety being 
once ſorm d, the different circumſtances of its members, in theſ@ jelpeQs, beceffärit) reſült from 
it, by: vim of icenaid pofitiveilaws, whitch are by common oonfent Tubtnitedd to. Hul there- 
lotelit is uch more proper to ay, men have a'political}i than! a natäral tight £6! Aty Prioftedge, 
t :adyantagions pot in the ſtate. How far, or wih what Amitätlens, ren may be Fntitlett to 
much a nght, or be excluded from it, the ſtate is-folety 16: judge. kt is upon this principle, that 
ſome men have a right! to be ele ed repreſentatives! 0 the people, one to eleck r em, while g- 
1 — decording to the 1 e diſcquality d froth ſetving the publick, ig both 
eee fot offs ho wo / dt Dnondgiign9 a RIC 2ift OT 2 GadTIGO en UPTO hn 
And ifitheftate is to judge what perſons are*beft:qualify@ 10 ſerbe it, in the ju SEE makes, 
regard is not to be had ſo much to their natural, às their ſociat qualiſicatiors. The moſt reafs- 
nable pretende, upon which à natural rigtit o ſerving th ſtate; in any fupeflör polt, cat be caimm'd, 
is that of a ſne natural capacity; and Jet where'this is found in pefſons, whole probity er zeal 
for the true intereſts of the ſtate, if juſtiy ſuſpetted, is 10 far from! tecommending them to the 
ſtate for ſoch a poſt, that it is a very good argument why they ſhoutd not be truſted with it: 
I is of no conſequence to object here againſt any Urſqualifications, 'by' authority" oF tlie ſtate, re- 
lating 80 religious doctrines, that the church being a fpiritual Deiety, the members of it ought on- 
IV to he govern d by ſuch laws or conſiderations, as ate purely of à fpitituab natute. We grant this 


true, im relation to the church, under the notion of à diſtin ſociety, inveſted with certain powers 


chat are nat deriv d from the ſtate; yet as the members of the chüreh, afe at the ſatfie tirnè mem - 
bers of the ſtate; as we' cannot, in fatt, fcparate the man from the Chriftian, whatever we may 
do notionally, or in the abſtract, the ftate has an'unqueſtionable right to eſtabliſh Myth principles 
by civit ſanctions, as have a natural or neceſſary tendency to preſerve the peace and 1 5 the 
interefis of it. It being admitted, for inſtance,” chat Offtilflaity is the bet anck molt behefitial in- 
iution eee with reſpe& to all the ends of civil government, the tate 'miay very juſtiy 
preclude all ſuch perſons, who would decty this inſtitution, and introduce atheifin or deiſm in the 
room af it, fm having any ſhare in the ci dminſgf l'on 
For the fame reaſon, ſuch particular doctrines of Chriſtiauity, às ate eſſential E or 
vecęſſary to the prefervation of it, or whick tend more eſfectualiy to eſtabliſi the authority of the 
magiſtrate; and! enforce the ſubjeft's obedienre to him, ought to be guarded with the like” precau- 
tion, whether in favour of thoſe, who aſſert ſuch doctrines, or to the excluſion of others, who op- 
poſe and endeavour to explode tem. : ts | 
The argument from the fallibility of the magiſtrate, would hold equally good, in both theſe 
cafes. And if there be any weight in it, no man can poſſibly ſhew, that the civil NN 
Dcr ag 


to the rule of his acting, but muſt be judgd àt another tribal. 77 ase dsl 


1 


lution chat, tho the civil magiſtrate has, and ought to have, à power of !propoſing/fewardsand 
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8 ha the lels occaſſon to inſilt here, either ncerning the nature; or the duration of that 
A Pp nels,” Which, is prepar'd for. good men in heaven; having, under the laſt article of the 
creed, /ife everlaſting, ſaid what may be ſuſmcient for our general information upon both theſe 
heads. It may not, howeyer, be improper in this place to conſider a little, aſter a more” parti- 
cular ee wherein, the nature of thoſe evangelical rewards, which are promis d to the faithful 
ae this. lie, i pri c est., dr e moni anon Ab ee e ane 
* Need great faculties of a human foul, when for the ſake of method or diſtinction, we rea- 
fon ſeparately. upon them, are thoſe of underſtanding and will. Nou the happineſs of every being 
conſiſſs in uniting irſelf to ſuch; objects, as are moſt agreeable to its nature; ànd perfeQive/ of it. 
Tunis truth js ſo evident, that it needs not be proyv d ; and the conſequence is no leis clear, that 
the happineſs of man mult therefore conſiſt in his knowledge of thoſe things, which are mot 
worthy to be known, and in his union to ſuch things, as are moſt worthy to be choſen. When he 
is poſſeſs d of this happineſs; when his mind isenlighten'd with a view of the moſt excellent truth, 
and his heart fill d and enlarg d with the enjoyment of the greateſt good, then he will be as hap- 
py, as his utmoſt wiſhes and deſires and capacities can make him 
The promiſe of a future happineſs, in both theſe reſpects, to Chriſtians, is founded upon an ex- 
A anc divine authority. We are aſſuf d, with reſpect to the former branch of it, that the faith- 
ful, after this life, ſhall, % Ged as bei. For we noto ſee througb a glaſr darkly,” hui then 
face to face; now we -know in part, but then ſhall-we know, even alſo ar we are known." There 
Hall be no: night in that luminous and bleſſed region of truth; it ſhalb not be obſcur'd by means 
of ignorance or error; neither need they auy candle, any ſuch poor helps of argumentation or diſ- 
eourle, towards improving their knowledge às men are fore d to employꝭ and frequently to: very lit- 
tle effect here; which yet are ſq dicouraging to the generality of mankind; in their: ſearch after 
ttuth, that few perſons purſue, her with that aſſiduity and application, which are neceſſary Nen 
them to the, place of hex: reſidence. But he Lord gruethitbem, the bleſſed above, light | z an 
at the. ſame me pen and invigorates their; minds to receive iti. 
Now. it the diſcovery of ſome metaphyſical, : or perhaps leſs important truth in natural philoſo- 
| pay, or the mathematieks, is ſometimes able, eſpecially [after a long and -iritenſe lucubration, to 
II the mind of a man with ſo tranſporting a joy, and to raiſe him fo: much above himſelf, that 
he is inſenſible to all othet impreſſions, and ſcatce knows, perhaps, whether he poſſeſs the object 
of his deſire in the body, or out of the body; if che diſcovery of any one truth here, more or 
leſs important, is able to produce ſuch ſtrong and ſenſible effects; bow happy and ' defirable 
mult that Itate, be, wherein the rays of truth ſhall ſpread themſelves over our minds, not by a flow 
and gradual: motion, according to the advances we here make in knowledge, but by a dire& and 
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immediate effuſion of divine light : A light, which, at the ſame time it diſcovers one truth, lets 
the mind into whatever truth it would a tend to, or turn its meditations upon. So that we may 
be able, when, by the grace of God, we ſhall enter into that bleſſed itare, to comprebend, in a 
manner at once, with all ſaints, what is the length, and breadth, and depth, and height, and to 
know the love of Chriſt, which paſſeth knowledge, and to be fill'd with all the fuilneſs of God *, 
For as our minds will then be united to God in perfect viſion, ſo will our hearts and attecti- 
ons in perfect love; not only in that love which terminates upon him, but which is communicated 
to the foul, by a continual emanation of his goodneſs from him. Then ſhall the faithful be _ſarisfy'd 
with his goodneſs t. For the Lord taketh pleaſure in his { pe ; they ſhall drink of thoſe rivers 
of pleaſure which. flow at his right hand for evermore ||. He that ſitteth on his throne in heaven 
ſhall dwell among them §. They ſhall hunger no more, neither thirſt any more; for the lamb, which 
is in the midſt of the throne, ſhall feed them, and ſhall lead them into living fountains of waters +. 
All theſe expreſſions import, indeed, not only that happineſs which will reſult to the ſaints in 
heaven, from the contemplation and enjoyment ot the molt perfe*t being, but from an affluence of 
all the bleſſings they can deſire, and greater, than it can now enter into the heart of man to con- 
„ SE | | | 
But as man will, in this ſtate of glory and happineſs, conſiſt of a body, as well as a ſoul, it is 
highly reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that he will then have agrezable entertainments for all the appe- 
tites and affections proper to the body; and particularly, that thofe powers of it which we 
now call the ſenſes, will be both invigorated to a degree, and affected with their proper objeQts, 
after a manner, far beyond what they are here capable ot. 5 | 
Nay, it may be queſtion'd, it then we ſhall not have certain ſenſations, whether by an im- 
mediate energy of the divine will, or an occaſion of ſenſible objects acting upon us, altogether dit- 
ferent from what we have here To ſay, that we have no notion, or that we are not in the leaſt 
able to form any, concerning more or other ſenſes, than we now have, is an argument of no more 
force, than for a blind man to ſay, there is no ſuch thing as ſight or colour, becauſe he has nor, 
nor can ever have, while he continues blind, any mannet of idea concerning them. If the power 
or wiſdom of God can effect things beyond the capacity of men to conceive, and his goodnels ſhall 


incline him to effect them in one caſe ; why not in another; and in as great a variety of inſtances, 
as pe thinks fit? 


Chap. IV. in the O. and N. TESTAMENT. 


may not be improbable, that the ſoul at preſent is rather reſtrain d, as to the - proper opera- 
tions of it, by reaſon of its union with a groſs and corruptible body, which preſſeth it down; and 
that after it is diſengag'd from this incumbrance, and render'd capable of aQing with its full force, 
a greater number of ſenſations will not ſo much be added to it, by the pofitive will of God, as 
reſult from the natural and genuine powers originally communicated to it by God. . 
This reflection may be of ſome uſe to thoſe, who, having ſeldom or never accuſtom'd thetn- 
{elves to meditate on abſtract ſubjects, or perhaps on any thing but body, or the objeQts. of ſenſe 
that ſurround them, look upon death as a kind ot annihilation ; which, by diſſolving the union 
between their ſouls and bodies, puts a final period to the ſenſible pleaſures they now tafte, and 
wherein they place all their delight and farisfation, While they are therefore in the body, and 
have the uſe of theſe ſenſes, they are reſolvd to make the moſt of them, and to gratify them ſo 
long, and as much as they can. For the ſame reaſon, they ſay with the libertines in the book of 
_ wiſdom; Let ws enjoy the good things that are preſent ; let none of us go without his part of 
 woluptuouſneſs. 3 - : Es 
But this, to ſay nothing as to the impiety of it, is a very falſe and irregular way of reaſoning, 
as being only founded on a notion, that the ſenſations of rhe ſoul wr Va upon its union with the 
body; whereas there is great reaſon to ſuſpect, that union rather obſtructs, or limits the operari- 
ons of the ſoul ; and to believe, that when the ſoul is diſcharg'd from its preſent confinement, 
and united to a glorify'd body, it will not only have a greater number of ſenſations, but its taſte 
of them will be much more exquiſite and affecting. | i ©. 
An objection here ariſes, which it may not be improper for me to take ſome notice of. It is 
ask d, if the ſoul be united to God in a future ſtate of happineſs after the intimate manner we have 
repreſented, it will be neceſſary, by way of preparation for ſuch a union, that it ſhould be perfect- 
ly freed from all impurity and diſorder, that fo it may be preſented to Chtift holy and wndefil'd, 
' without ſpot or blemiſh, It is farther queſtion'd when, or how this Fri ee of the ſoul is made? 
Whether ar the article of death, by ſome ſpecial grace of the Holy Spirit; or by its being put un- 
der ſome proper courſe of diſcipline, for a certain intetval of time after death, 8 
| Thoſe of the reform d church generally hold, that after this life there is no future ſpace either of 
2 or triedicinal chaſtiſement; that God may therefore, by a . of his ſanQi- 
ying grace, infuſe a habit of charity or holineſs into the ſoul of a dying perſon, whereby it fhall 
be qualify'd to enter immediately into heaven, and have communion with him. 
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And the beſt chri ian, being ſubjeck to one or other predominant paſſion, it is ſuppos d he will 
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ouls of men, gee prepar'd to enter into heaven, they mult” paſs through ſome. intermediate 
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and. previous ſtate of 


For What contabt can thete be between a ſoul, and any parts of matt 
übtile. | ITO 
2. Tho in this life God acts, in the diſpenſations of his grace, by virtue of certain general laws, 
and according to a certain order; yet even here he ſometimes intetpo es by an extraordinary grace: 
But in caſe he did not, we cannot argue from the manner of his dealing with men through the 
whole courſe of their lives, and while they are confeſſedly in a ſtate of probation, to what he will 
d „ io tid 4 are 3 20 
3. That the ſcrigtures repreſent good men, as paſſing immediately after this life into a ſtate of 


ͤXVI᷑ Gn cc ee ee 
hy If this belief, that a. future preparation of the ſoul for the heavenly ſtate is neceſſaty, ſhould 
happen to he entertain d; yet in caſe it be not abus d to any ſuperſtitious purpoſes, or ſuppos d to 
imply 4 ſtate of püpilhtnent to the ſoul after this life, as it may be thought a docttine, conſider d 
in itſelf, not alto ether without ſoine reaſonable foundation, there appeats to be {till leſs danger 
or impicty in embracing it. e 1285 
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Of the future puniſhments threaten'd in the Giſpel, 13 

X the chriſtian religion propoſes the moſt powerful and engaging motives of obedience to 

men, ſo the nature and duration of the puniſhments, which it threatens to the diſobedient, 
are ſuch, as cannot oy of ing all conſiderate perſons, in the moſt ſenſible and awakening 
manner: They confilt in the excluſion of wicked men, ſo long as they continue in being, from 
the preſence and enjoyment of God, and in their ſuffering all the pains which a ſoul awaken'd into 
a lively ſenſe of its guilt, and a body fo temper'd, that it dwells in everlaſting burnings without 
being conſum'd, is capable of. | AW 00 

What, 0d. to theſe torments, both of loſs and pain, is the rage of an endleſs and fruitleſs de- 
ſpair ;, a. deſpair of ever ſeeing, a period put to them, I do not ſay by a change of condition, but 
even by an utter extinction of ak That to a finner, under the ſentence of damnation, dreadful 
as the thoughts of annihilation muſt neceſſarily be in itſelf, would be a defirable way of loſing 
his ſoul. But the eternity of hell torments, which leaves not ſo much as room to the damn'd for 
taking refuge in ſo miſerable a comfort, is as plainly reveal'd in ſcripture as the nature of thoſe 

uniſhments. . . F | 
F 1 10 ſenſible, divines, whoſe office it is to infilt upon this doctrine, are ſometimes charg diwith 
a defign rather of terrifying people, eſpecially weak or ignorant people, into a ſenſe of their duty, 
than of perſuading them to the practice of it upon calm and rational motives. And perhaps 
there rmay;be,ſome ground for this imputation, when they, whoſe office it is to inſtruft the people, 
wholly addreſs themſelves to their paſſions; or indiſtinQly collect and apply all the interminations 
they 


nd in ſcriptute concerning future puniſhment, out of their proper place, or after a manner, 
which. diſcovers rather an, indiſcreet or intemperate zeal, than a ſound knowledge. 
Hut this is no argument, why a doctrine, ſo expreſsly reveal'd and: inculcated in the goſpel, 

ſhould, not, on all proper occafions, be aſſerted ;, a doctrine of ſo great influence upon the minds 
and conduct 45 men, and which we are ſo much caution d to avoid the effects of by him, who 


could not be ſuſpected of impoſing upon us by any groundleſs or falſe terrors. 
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ccd ie Goſs ven wo obſerve in Culinary fires here berger | are proper' de vive u 
the lie ſenſation of pain: Which God, if he pleaſes, may-indifferet an) 
body; the inſtrument of. The pains which' we feel, not'arifing ftötm che action of ſenfible ob⸗ 
Jeet upon us, but ſolely from the law which God has elfabliſhd, that ſuch impreffions from ex- 


tetnak Obfekts, whitewirh'the body maintains any c mmerde, ſhall occafiontlly: produte in the ſoul 


They ſhall be turd into hell, where the worm dieth not; and the fire is not guenchd“, The 
fire is here repreſented, as of equal duration with the worm. But'a'{6ul,” divelted of a body, 


were, immediately after the reſurreQion, to be deſttoy'd by fire, could not admit of. any reafo- 
riable content; becabſe could the terins for ever ad ever, contiary"ro-the en 
of them in ſcripture, be wreſted to favour this ſenſe; yet without ſuch à force upon the 
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poſitions. 1 3 8 Sa ds 4 %Cöͤͤͤ . 8 8 3 1 
1, That the argument from the proportion of time, between the ſpace whetein any fin is com- 


them. Much leſs is there any force in this argument, upon the principles of the Origen 7 for if 
it be a reaſon, that wicked men ſhall not ſuffer eternally for their fins, becaule eternity bears ng 
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ol his providence in governing the world. If God, as will appear in the ſequel, may juſtly puniſh, 


| t conſequence in the world, than that 
that very. reaſon, execute his threats upon them. 5 1 4 
I know it has been jueſtion d, notwithſtanding God has threaten d to inflidt eternal torments on 
ſinners, and may therefore juſtly inffict them, whether he will, after all, certainly inflict them; 
becauſe there is a wide difference betwixt what he may in Juſtice do, and what ſtrict juſtice 
obliges him to do. he | ” 
I would obſerve, in the firlt place, that this queſtion, when propos d (except in order to its 
1150 confuted) by any chriſtian, is, in the nature and direct tendency of it, impious, as being 
Pn y oppoſite to the deſign of God in his threatnings, and the very reaſon of his enaQing 
God has threaten'd to inflict eternal puniſhments upon finners ; and yet men, who believe, or 
profeſs to believe, the revelation he has made to this purpoſe, pretend to queſtion, whether, after 
All, he will inflict them. Is not this to ſuppoſe Chriltians under no obligation, ſtrictly ſpeaking, 
to believe a doctrine, which it is really the intention of God they ſhould believe; ſo far as any 
words or forms of ſpeech can be interpreted to fignify his intention? ls it not ro ſup jw, either 
that the God of truth has requir'd our aſſent to a falſe propofition, or that the ſanctions given 
to his laws, wherein all ambiguity ought particularly to be avoided, are expreſs d in ſuch terms, 
that only criricks, and men of nice ſpeculation, are able to diſcover and aſcertain the true meaning 
of them; and that Chriſtians have in a manner univerſally, from the firſt plantation of the goſpel 
to this time, interpreted them in a wrong ſenſe ? Whether in oppoſition to the opinion of Origen, 
that after a long ſpace of time, the damn'd will have a period put to their torments; or to a no- 
tion, which has been thought preferable by ſome moderns, that everlaſting death and deſtruction 
do not imply even a temporary ſuffering of any continuance to the damn'd, but their utter and 
final extinction at once, eſpecially of their bodies in hell fire. But if this be all that is intended 
by our Saviour in the goſpel by hell fire, why is it call'd fire everlaſting ? Why, the fire that is 
nat guench d? Of what importance can it be to thoſe, who ſhall be condemn'd to that fire, 
whether, after the entire deſtruction both of their ſouls and bodies, or of their bodies only, it will 
Seeg 8 con- 


= 2 cmi burning or be immediately quengh'd. What lajign| hag, 155 Arien 1 
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ing the reaſons of government, according to which God may think fit hereafter, and for ever to te- 
gulate his conduct, and which may always hold good for continuing the puniſhments he has threa- 


den d, and in all reſpects. . | ek Os 
The methods therefore of proceeding by the civil magiſtrate againſt delinquents, from which the 


main argument has been drawn to ſhew, that God may, conſiſtently with his Juſtice and truth, not 
inflict what he has cog ole cannot give ſinners any ground to hope, that God will one time or 


Other put a period to their | 1 
"have us d any ſolem aſſeverations to that end, is rather an argument, that there are very wiſe an 


ufferings: His threatiiing the perpetuity of them, eſpecially if h 


+ 


good reaſons, why, according to the future ſcheme of providence, they ſhould be perpetual: 
8 2. As this ſuppoſition, that poſſibly God may not, after all, inflict, what he has expreſsly threa- 


ten'd he will inflict, is injurious to his toy as oppoſing the deſign of his threats; and to his 
veracity or wiſdom, as highly refleQing at leaſt on one of theſe attributes. It may alſo be m_ 
with very pernicious effects, towards encouraging wicked men in their fins and impieties : Not 
that there is any danger in it to thoſe, who will give things a ſtrict and impartial examination; 
but we have too frequent occaſions of obſerving, how apt the corrupt part of mankind are to 
admit, without any due enquiry, ſuch principles as directly or indirectly tend to favour corruption, 
Numbers of people ſomerimies eſpouſe doctrines, at other times, the cauſe of men tor advancing 
certain doctrines, concerning which, if they are requir d to explain themſelves, their notions are, 
at the beſt very indiſtin& and confus d, and many of them appear to have no notion, at all. 
They, who expect the world ſhould be 8 by zeaſon, are ſurpriz d to ſee how much force; 
inclination, or intereſt, have uſurp'd upon the rights and authority of it. However, fince men 
would {till generally be thought to a like jealonable agents, where any ill deſign or practice is to 
be defended, as it is not capable of a defenee from teaſon, people are willing to take up with 
any appearances of it, and to improve them as much as they can. When ſinners are therefore told, 
eſpecially when they are told by perſons. of any conſiderable character in the world for their parts 
or learning, or who have ſome eminent ſtation in the church, that God may poſſibly, after all, not 
execute what he has threaten d; the inclination. of ſueh 2 finner to believe, what he now apprehends 
it his intereſt, ſhould prove true, will naturally give a ſuggeſtion of this kind a greater force than it 
ought to have. The ſofteſt thing that can be faid by any one, who affects to render himſelf more 
popular by ſuch a method, or upon what view ſoever he acts, is, that he inſinuates to the libertine, 
there may . poſſibly be ſome hopes for him in reſerve after this life, tho the ſcriptures have not 
given the leaſt infinuation of any ſuch hope, or of any thing like it. — moms 

3. This argument, that poſſibly God may not do, what he has expreſsly declar'd he will do, in 
reference to the puniſhments of a future life, if it prove any thing, proves too much; and it may, 
with equal reaſon, be inferr'd from it, that poſſibly he may not hereafter inflict any puniſhments, 
he has threaten'd ; as that he may not inflict the eternal punifhments, he has threaten d. 
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4 Upon wii olition, that Gd ray, with! the ſafety of all His artributes oed in 
this argument, remit” 1 185 futute punflhments, 'he has threatey' ſinners Whally or in part; yet 
we ars to make a diffifition between his pardoning g race. as to externa puniſhments to be in- 
flicted on them, and much puniſhments, 48 are the na A "or Hecelſary RAS of theirguilt, or of the 
finfal habits which they bre conttacted. However, "it ay be füppos d to effect the jultice of 
God, that he ſhould , by'a politive aft ol is will, eternally inflict the grievous pains he has rated; 
yet his! ftice i is not Ir allconcern'd in this latter caſe, but only his goodneſs; the effects whereof be- 
ing arbitraty and free, this general idea of it may ſerve to anſwer all the arguments againſt the 
eternit / T, hell e which have been, or are commonly founded upon this attribute. 

If there are an Who fill wake it a doubt, tho there is no foundation for ſuch a doubt 
either in 'teafon or 18, whether God may not, and whether he therefore will not, finally dif- 
penſe win his Wü inner tone of ere bs punifhmenit, 'T'cannot addreſs my ſelf to them in more 
RE Alk forcible N than in thoſe of the prophet'I/2jah to the libertines and free-thinkers of 

ge. Hear the word of the Lord, ye ſcornful men ;— Becauſe ye habe ſaid, we haue made a 
tovenant irh hell, und 175 death are wwe at agreement ; when the overflowing ſcourge _ paſs 
rhroughß, It t. pu, not tom 70 us; for we have made lies Tus refuge, and under falſhood have we 
bid ou ſelves-—Therefors this "faith the” Lord, Jour, covenant with dearly" ſhall be" dj ions 225 
and "your Arer nent with hell not ſtund v.. oi Tn e e e 

bet th&whole tratter, God has rie den eder puniſhments 10 Wa finners 3 ir is there- 
fore his intention that'we ſhould believe their puniſnmerts eternal. [Inſtead of diſputing, whether 
it may confiſt with his juſtice, his wiſddin; ot his good neſs, to inſſig them; or whether he will in- 
flict them; it is much rather ĩincumbent on: us to conſidet, what we ſhall do to eſcape them; and 
at che lire time, how we may ſecure dur title to heaven and e's bo life's to that bleſſed and 
glorious ſtate; where, according to the loweſt repreſentation made in the oly Nr cork Dy erer 
Alt bet w nbxe death, Heither forrow, nor * orying, nor any more Pain. | 
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